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p-b'^     KESTOR,    a  distinf!;uishecl  Grecian  chief 
'  at  tiic  time  of  the  Troj.m  war,  was  king  of 

Fylos  in  Pclo;^oniiesus.  His  father  K'eleus 
Lad  twelve  sons,  of  wliom  all  but  Nes- 
tor perished  in  an  invasion  of  the  country  by 
Heicuics.  Nestor  was  preserved  from  this 
slaughter  by  being  educated  among  the  Gere- 
ni.ins.  lie  fought  when  a  youth  with  success 
against  the  Eieans  or  F.peans,  a  neighbouring 
people.  He  is  aho  said  to  have  been  at  the 
nnrrijge  of  Piritiieus,  and  to  iiave  been  one  of 
those  wiio  repelled  the  Centaurs  (probably  a 
body  of  horsemen)  in  their  attempt  to  carry  oil" 
Hipped :imia.  He  is  represejUcd  by  Homer  as 
being  of  a  great  age  at  tlie  siege  of  Troy,  and 
even  as  having  livid  three  ages,  wliich,  if  inter- 
preted generations,  may  be  stated  at  ninety 
years.  His  wisdom,  the  product  of  experience, 
is  displayed  on  several  occasions  in  the  councils 
01  the  Greeks;  and  his  honey-like  eloquence  is 
employed  in  conciliating  the  dissensions  be- 
tween the  leaders.  The  garrulity  of  old  age, 
joined  to  the  qualities  of  a  veteran  statesman 
and  warrior,  renders  him  a  very  natural  and 
interesting  personage  in  the  Iliad,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  his  character  was  trans- 
mitted in  real  tradition.  His  60n  Antilochus,  a 
brave  warrior,  perished  before  the  walls  of 
'i'roy.     Ilomeri  Iliad.      Oi-'nlii   I\U'tam. — A. 

NESTOH,or  Letopis  Nkstorova,  a  Rus- 
sian historian,  was  born  in  1056  at  Bielzier. 
In  his  twenty-ninth  year  he  assumed  the  mo- 
nastic habit,  and  look  the  name  by  which  he 
is  known.  He  entered  the  monastery  of  Pet- 
chersti  at  Kiof,  and  there  applied  closely  to 
the  Greek  language,  though  he  seems  rather 
to  have  studied  it  in  the  Byzantine  historians 
tlian  in  the  older  classics.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  died  about  1115.  The  work  by  which 
he  is  known  is  a  Chronicle,  containing,  after  a 
short  introductory  account  of  the  early  state  of 
the  world,  taken  from  the  Byzantine  writers,  a 
geographical  description  of  Russia  and  the 
adjoining  countries  ;  an  account  of  the  Scla- 
vonian  nations,  their  emigrations,  dispersion, 
and  fuial  st'ttlement ;  and  lastly,  a  chronolo- 
gical series  of  the  Russian  aimals  from  858  to 
about  1113.  We  writes  in  a  simple  style, 
and  liis  narrative  is  dry  and  tedious ;  but  its 
ininuieness  and  chronoJDgical  exactness  give  it 
the  air  of  veracity,  snd  it  is  said  by  a  compe- 
tent judge  to  be  much  superior  in  authenticity 
to  an  y  other  chronicle  among  the  people  of  Scla- 
vonian  origin.  Although  tliis  author's  name  oc- 
curs .n  the  early  Russian  books,  his  work  lay  in 
obscurity,  till  Peter  the  Great  ordered  a  tran- 
script to  be  made  of  a  copy  of  it  found  in  tlic 
vol..  VII. 
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library  of  Konlgsburgh,  where  it  lud  been 
placed  in  1668  by  piince  Radzivil.  Professor 
Muiler  in  1732  published  a  German  transla- 
tion of  the  first  p^irt,  but  enoncously  asciiUd 
it  to  one  Theodosius.  It  h,:s  since  been  pub- 
lished at  Pcter.^burgh  in  \-6',  quarto,  anil  is 
valued  as  the  earliest  'monument  of  Ruj^sian 
history.  It  lias  been  brought  down  by  two 
continuators  to  1203.  Coxtf's  Trav.  into  Rus- 
sia.       I\oiiv.   Diet.  Hist.  — A. 

NESTOR  lUS,  a  celebrated  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  fifth  century,  -.^fter  whom 
his  followers  were  called  Nesloiia/is,  was  a 
Syrian  by  nation,  and  born  at  Gcrmanicia,  to- 
wards the  cloj:e  of  the  preceding  century.  He 
was  educ.ited  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Eupre- 
pius,  in  the  suburbs  of  liis  native"  city,  and 
became  a  disciple  of  tlie  fan.ous  Theodore  of 
Mopsuesria.  Afterwards  lie  was  ordained 
presbyter  of  the  cliurch  of  Antioch,  and  ac- 
quired a  high  character  for  learning,  eloquence, 
and  piety.  With  these  qualities  was  connect- 
ed an  abundant  ))ortion  of  zeal  and  intolerance 
against  all  oppugners  of  the  catholic  doctrine 
of  the  trinity,  in  the  year  428,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  en  peror  Theodosius,  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  see  of  Constantinople. 
On  the  day  of  his  ordination,  when  he  deliver- 
ed his  first  sermon  before  the  emperor  and  the 
people  of  his  diocese,  he  declared  his  resolu- 
tion vigorously  to  make  war  upon  all  here- 
tics. •'  Give  me,"  said  he,  "  O  emperor,  the 
earth  free  from  heretics,  and  I  in  return  will 
give  you  heaven.  Conquer  the  heretics  with 
me,  and  I  will  assist  you  in  conquering  the  Per- 
sians." Although  this  declaration  was  highly 
acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  who 
hated  the  heretics ;  yet,  says  Socrates,  the 
wi:.er  sort  condemned  his  pride  and  arrogance," 
and  expressed  their  surprize,  that  a  man  who 
had  scarcely  tasted  the  water  of  the  citv, 
should  avow  his  determination  to  persecute 
those  who  were  not  of  liis  own  opinion. 
Within  five  days  after  his  ordination  lie  began 
to  execute  his  thrcateniiigs,  and  reduced  the 
Arians  to  such  despair,  by  attempting  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  place  in  which  they  held 
their  private  -assemblies,  that  they  set  fire  to  it 
themselve,f,  and  many  of  the  neighbouring 
houses  were  consumed  along  with  it.  From 
this  circumstance  he  generally  obtained  the 
name  of  the  i;::eriliaiy.  He  endeavoured  to 
suppress  tlie  Novatians,  from  the  jealotsy,  savs 
Socrates,  which  he  cntei rained  of  Paul,  their 
bishop,  wlio  was  eminent  for  sanciity  of 
manners ;  but  the  emperor  restrained  hi>  vio- 
lence.    Me  ?.lsc  carried  on  a  persecution  against 
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thcQuartodccimans,  in  Asia,  Lycia,  and  Cam; 
in  coiijciiucncc  of  wi»ich  a  sulition  w.is  cxcitid 
at  Miletus  and  Ssrdis,  th.il  occasioned  the  loss 
of  minv  lives.  He  so  greatly  harassed  the 
Macedonian*,  by  means  of  his  instrument  Aii- 
tonius,  biihop  of  Gcrma,  that,  out  of  despair 
and  revenj;c,  they  conspired  iigaiiist  that  prelate, 
and  put  liim  to  death.  Ncstoriu>,  having  ob- 
tained this  advantage  against  tlicm,  prevailed 
upon  the  emperor  to  deprive  them  of  all  their 
churches  at  Convtaniinople,  Cyzicum,  and  the 
villages  about  t!ie  Hellespont.  The  Mani- 
chxans,  likewise,  and  the  lVlii;.'ians,  suffered 
under  his  persecuting  hand.  'I'licse  rigorous 
proceedings  against  heretic?,  nii^lu  have  se- 
cured to  him  in  tlie  orthoilox  calendar  the  title 
of  saint,  had  he  not  become  involved  in  a  dis- 
pute witli  some  of  his  catliolic  brethren  about 
xo-rds,  which  produced  as  much  animosity  and 
as  great  ilivisions  in  the  catliolic  church,  as  if  it 
had  related  to  tlie  most  intelligible  and  the  most 
important  of  thirty. 

When  Nestorius  came  from  Antioch  to 
Constantinople,  he  brought  with  him  one  of 
Jiis  fellow- presbyters,  and  a  particular  friend, 
named  Ana^tasius.  This  presbyter,  in  one  of 
)iis  public  discourses,  declaimed  warmly  against 
the  title  of  Ah'.l.er  of  Gcil,  whicii  began  now 
to  bo  commonly  given  to  the  Virgin  Mary; 
saying,  that  it  was  more  proper  to  call  her  the 
Alother  of  Christ,  since  the  deity  can  neither 
be  bom  nor  die,  r^nd,  of  consequence,  the  son 
of  man  alone  could  derive  iiis  birth  from  an 
earthly  parent.  Complaint  of  what  Anastasius 
had  said  being  brought  to  Nestorius,  he  ap- 
plauded the  sentiments  which  the  presbyter 
had  a<lvanced,  and  openly  explained  and  de- 
fended them  in  several  discourses.  But  both 
he  and  his  friend  Anastasius  were  keenly  op- 
posed by  certain  monks  at  Constantinople,  who 
maintained  that  the  son  of  Mary  was  Gcil  in- 
farnatf,  and  excited  the  zeal  and  fury  of  the 
populace  to  support  this  doctrine  against  Nes- 
torius. Notwithstandmg  all  this,  the  discourses 
of  tiie  latter  were  extremely  well  received  in 
many  pl.-.ccs,  and  had  the  majority  on  their 
side.  As  soon  as  this  controver'-y  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Cyril,  who  at  this  time  presided 
over  the  see  of  Alexandria,  and  was  V-  enmity 
with  Nestorius,  he  censured  him  in  letters 
which  he  wrote  to  him  on  tlie  s\ibjcct.  Upon 
thus  NcAtorius  w.i.s  desirous  of  explaining  his 
meaning;  but  the  haughty  and  turbulent  Cyril 
would  hearken  to  no  explanations.  He  pe- 
remptorily required  Nestorius  to  acknowledge 
and  confess  the  \"irgin  Mary  to  be  the  Mother 
of  God,  without  any  di;>tinction  or  explanation  ; 


and  because  lie  would  not  comply,  he  defamed 
him  all  over  the  East,  as  a  reviver  of  the  he- 
resy of  I'aul  of  Samosata,  denying  tlie  real 
union  between  tlic  divine  and  human  nature 
in  the  person  of  Christ.  He,  likewise,  excited 
the  people  at  Constantinople  against  him,  and 
spared  no  pains  to  discredit  him  with  the  em- 
peror, and  otiier  great  persons  at  court.  Nes- 
torius, being  now  sensible  that  Cyril  was  de- 
termined to  keep  no  measures  with  him,  re- 
solved, in  his  turn,  to  keep  none  with  one, 
who,  out  of  a  jealousy  of  his  power  and  autho- 
rity, was  endeavouring  to  ruin  him.  He,  there- 
fore, assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople,  in 
which,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
bishops  present,  he  solemnly  excommunicated 
the  laymen,  and  deposed  the  ecclesiastics,  who 
rejected  his  doctrine.  He  did  not  stop  here; 
but  caused  several  ecclesiastics,  monks,  and 
laymen,  the  friends  of  Cyril,  to  be  appre- 
hended, dragged  to  the  public  prison,  and  there 
severely  scourged  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  and  sowers  of  heresy  and  sedition. 
At  tlie  same  timcNestorius  wrote  to  Celestine, 
bishop  of  Rome,  endeavouring  to  gain  him  to 
his  side,  by  explaining  the  doctrine  which  be 
held  witliout  the  least  disguise  or  equivoca- 
tion ;  and  adding,  that  by  disputing  the  title 
^I other  of  God,  he  only  meant  that  the  Logos 
was  not  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Cyril, 
also,  wrote  to  Celestine  that  famous  letter 
against  Nestorius  which  has  reached  our  times  ; 
and  prejudiced  him  to  such  a  degree  against 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  that  he  assem- 
bled a  council  at  Rome,  which  condemned 
Nestorius  as  the  author  of  a  new  and  very 
dangerous  heresy.  In  a  council  held  at  Alex- 
andria, likewise,  wliere  Cyril's  letter  was  re- 
cited, no  less  than  twelve  anathemas  were 
liurL'd  at  the  head  of  Nestorius,  and  twelve 
propositions  drawn  up,  which  he  was  required 
to  anathematize  on  pain  of  being  deposed. 
I5ut,  notwithstanding  the  resolutions  of  the 
councils  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  Nestorius 
would  not  condemn  propositions  which  he 
believed,  and  justly,  to  contain  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  church.  In  this  determination 
he  was  supported  by  several  respectable  bishops. 
John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  entirely  in  his 
interest ;  and  Thcodoret,  bishop  of  Cyrus,  the 
historian,  drew  up  twelve  propositions  in  an- 
swer to  those  of  Cyril,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  shew  that  he  confounded  the  two  na- 
tures of  Christ,  and  gave  to  his  human  nature 
die  honour  that  was  due  to  the  Logos. 

As  there  was  no  prospect  of  an  amicable 
issue  to   this  absurd    and  unintelligible   cou? 
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troirersy  about  terms,  the  emperor  called  a 
council  to  assemble  at  Ephesus,  in  the  year 
431,  which  is  the  third  general  council  in  the 
annals  of  the  ch.urch.  Ncstorius  and  Cyril 
both  arrived  at  Ephesus  at  the  appointed  time  ; 
but  John  of  Antioch,  with  the  bishops  of  his 
patriirchate,  who  were  supposed  to  favour 
Nestorius,  and  many  bishops  who  were  coming 
from  Italy  and  Sicily,  had  not  yet  arrived. 
Of  this  circumstance  Cyril  and  his  party  de- 
termined to  avail  themselves,  and  proceeded 
imme<ii.>teiy  to  business  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
nio;utances  of  Ncstorius,  and  the  commissioner 
whom  the  emperor  had  sent  to  assist  at  the 
council  in  his  name.  And,  what  was  still  more 
inconsistent  with  justice  and  decency,  Cyril 
himself,  a  principal  party  concerned,  and  the 
avowed  enemy  of  the  accused  bishop,  took 
the  place  of  president.  Before  an  as.sembly  so 
constituted  Nestorius  refused  to  appear,  though 
summoned  three  times,  declaring;  his  resolution 
to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  oriental  bishops, 
who  mij;ht  be  expected  within  four  days.  Upon 
this  refusal,  the  council  met  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  Cyril  received  the  depositions 
against  Ncstorius,  examined  the  witnesses,  gave 
his  own  construction  to  the  words  of  his  oppo- 
nent, and  delivered  his  opinion  the  first.  In  that 
opinion  the  majority  of  die  bishops  present, 
who  were  devoted  to  him,  tumultuously  con- 
curred, and  the  same  session  was  closed  with 
pronouncing  a  sentence  of  deposition  aad  ex- 
communication against  Ncstorius.  When  the 
imperial  commissioner  protested  against  the 
precipitation  and  violence  of  their  proceedings, 
they  drove  him  by  force  out  of  the  assembly  i 
and  to  the  remonstrances  of  seventy. six  bishops, 
who  absented  themselvea  from  the  council, 
that  they  might  not  seem  to  give  the  least 
countenance  to  the  business  of  that  day,  they 
paid  not  the  slightest  attention.  Five  daya 
afterwards,  John  of  Antioch  and  the  oriental 
bi&hopg  came  to  Kphesus,  ancl,  having  received 
information  of  what  had  passed,  refused  to 
;»«sist  at  the  council,  unless  the  whole  matter 
iihould  be  investigated  anew.  To  such  a  pro- 
posal, as  may  readily  be  imagined,  Cyril 
would  not  listen  -,  upon  which  the  oriental 
bishops,  and  others  who  had  disapproved  of 
the  steps  taken  by  the  council  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  formed 
fhemsolves  into  a  separate  assembly.  J3y  thia 
new  council  the  proceedings  of  the  other  wero 
unanimously  declared  nuHj  the  doctrine  of  CyiJ 
was  pronounced  heretical }  and  a  sentence  of 
ileposiiion  and  excQiumunicntion  waa  passed 


against  Cyril,  and  Memnon  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
who  was  one  of  his  most  zealous  supporters. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cyril,  and  the  pre- 
lates who  adhered  to  him,  pronounced  all 
the  bishops  of  the  new  council  to  be  Nes- 
torians,  and,  with  Ncstorius,  deposed,  excom- 
municated, and  anathematized.  Open  war 
being  thus  declared  between  the  hostile  assem- 
blies, both  parties  made  an  appeal  to  the  em- 
peror, who  gave  orders  for  the  banishment  of 
Nestorius,  Cyril,  and  Memnon,  as  equally  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  sent 
a  person  hi^h  in  ciFice  to  persuade  all  the  bi- 
shops to  assemble  in  one  council.  Finding, 
however,  that  they  were  so  exasperated  against 
each  other  that  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile 
them,  he  ordered  a  certain  number  of  deputies 
from  each  council  to  appear  before  him  at 
Chalcedon,  where  he  patiently  heard  them 
respectively  defending  their  own  principles, 
and  combating  those  of  their  opponents.  At 
first  he  seemed  favourable  to  the  orientals  ; 
but,  being  prepossessed  against  Nestorius  by 
liis  sister  Pulcheria,  ho  suddenly  changed 
his  mind,  and  declared  for  Cyril's  coun- 
cil. Immediately  afterwards  Jie  reinstated 
Cyril  and  IMemnon  in  their  gees,  and  issued 
an  edict,  declaring  Nestorius  justly  deposed. 
At  first  our  cx-preiate  was  permitted  to  retire  to 
the  monastery  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
where  he  continued  four  years,  and  by  hik 
behaviour  gained  universal  respect.  But  bis 
enemies  were  so  pressing  in  their  solicitations  to 
the  emperor,  to  inflict  a  severer  punishment 
on  such  an  ob-^linate  lierctic,  that  they  obtain- 
ed an  order  for  his  banishment  to  Petra  in 
Arabia.  i  hinking  his  confinement  to  thai 
place  too  mild  a  punishment,  they  after- 
wards persuaded  the  emperor  to  direct  that  he 
should  be  removed  to  Oasis,  a  place  in  tho 
desarts  between  Egypt  and  Libya,  where  the 
greatest  criminals  vvere  visually  confined.  It 
appears  from  Socrates  that  he  was  here  in  the 
year  4.30.  Afterwards,  the  town  being  sur- 
prized by  a  people  called  Blemmyes,  he  was 
carried  into  c.iptivity,  though  he  soon  obtained 
his  release,  Upon  this  ho  withdrew  to  the 
city  pf  Panopolis  in  the  Theb.^js  j  whence  ho 
was  aoon  dragged  by  a  band  of  soldiers  to 
Elophantina,  at  the  ejitremiiy  of  that  govern- 
ment, and  from  thence  cruelly  harassed  frorn 
placo  to  place,  fill  oaturj;  Biinic  under  the  fa- 
tigues which  he  wa*  forced  to  undergo,  and 
ho  died,  but  in  what  year  is  not  known.  Such 
was  the  tnd  of  the  fa.mous  Nestorius,  whose 
£Ut]'erir.ga  must  have  been  greatly  aggravated 
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by  «lic  reflection,  that  he  wjs  only  treated  by 
Km  enemies  Miitli  tl.e  same  unchristian  severity 
whith  ill  the  <ljy  of  liis  power  he  had  shewn 
towjrdi    others.     The    p.riccutioii    of  which 
\x  was  a  victim,  however,  did  not  put  a  stop 
to    the   progress   of  liis   distinguishing    tenet, 
which  from  this  time  spread  raorc  ihjn  ever, 
and  prevails  in    tiie  Kast  at  tlie  present  d.iy. 
Twu  of  his  "Letters"  arc  inserted,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  the  third  vi.luinc  of  the  •'  C<>^ll:;tt. 
ConcUi"  and  four  others  nuy  be  seen  in  Ciiri»- 
tijn  Lupus's  collection  of  the  '«  Letters  of  the 
Council  of  Ephesus."     One  of  his  "  Sermons" 
ii  given,  almc^t  entire,  nnd  frapmcnts  of  many 
otlurs,  in  Garntr's    edition    of  the   works  of 
«•  Marius  Mercator."     In  Ca\e  and  Dupiii  the 
reader   may    find    rcfeances   to   other   works 
vliich    contain    fraj>ments    of    his   writings. 
S:.-rnlh    Hht.    Eal.    lih.vii.   cnp.  2q.  31.   32. 
l^avts    Hht.  Lit.  vol.  I.   iiib.  sac.  Nestor,    Du- 
pin.  Bo-u'tr's  Uves  of  the  Popes,  wl.  I.  under  the 
ortU-le  Clcitiiie.      Moih.  lint.  Lai.  s.sc.  v.  par. 
ii.  cap.  V.  sett,  c — 8.     rriotUys  Hat.  Christian 
Church,  i-il.  1 1,  per.xill.  sect.  I.  2.-^1. 

NETHENUS,  Matthias,  a  lenrncd  Ger- 
man protestant  divine  of  the  reformed  com- 
munion, was  born  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers, 
in  the  year  161 8.  He  ofRciatcd  for  some 
lime  as  minister  at  Cleves ;  and  in  the  year 
1646,  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  the  university  of  Utrecht. 
Afterwards  he  removed  to  occupy  the  theolo- 
gical chair,  and  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
pas  or  at  llerborn,  where  he  died  in  i636, 
about  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  He  was  the 
author  of  various  well-written  works  on  tlieo- 
Ji'gical  and  controversial  topics :  but  we  arc 
only  furnished  with  the  subjects  of  his  treatise 
"  I)e  Interpretatione  bcripturse,"  1675,  'iua"0  •, 
and  of  anotlier  piece  "  Ue  Iransubstantiar- 
tione."     K:ttv.  Diet.  lint. — M. 

NliTSLlIER,  Gasi'.akd,  an  eminent  painter 
pf  the  Dutch  school,  v.  as  the  son  of  a  sculp- 
tor, eitlier  at  Siutgard  or  Heidelberg,  who  died, 
leaving  a  widow  and  young  family  in  indigent 
circumstances,  and  piriieularly  distressed  on 
account  of  a  war  which  raged  in  that  country. 
Gaspard,  who  was  born  in  1639,  was  brought 
while  a  cliild  by  his  motlierto  .\riihcim,  whero 
he  was  educated  at  the  cxpence  of  a  physician 
named  TuUeken-..  It  was  his  patron's  intention 
to  bring  him  up  to  liis  oau  profession  ;  but  a 
decided  propensity  to  the  arts  of  design  prevent- 
ed this  destination, and  he  was  placed  first  with  a 
painter  on  gla-s,  then  with  one  Koster,  a  paint- 
er of  fowls  and  game,  r,:u'.  f.mllv  v.-i-h  Ttrburg, 


an  artist  of  reputation  at  Deventcr.     Gaspard 
was  extremely  assiduous  in  copying  after  na- 
ture, and  he  attained  an  excellence  in  imitating 
various  objects  which  has  scarcely  ever  been 
equalled.   The  gloss  of  satins,  the  pile  of  1  ur- 
key  carpets,  the  texture  and  figure  of  stuffs,  and 
the  like,  were  represented  by  him  so  as  to  be- 
come perfect  deceptions.    Not  contented,  how- 
ever, with  this  species  of  excellence,  he  resolv- 
ed to  go  for  improvement  to  Rome;  but  having 
proceeded  as  far  as  Bourdcaux,  he  fell  in  love 
and  married.     Tiiis  incident  put  an  end  to  his 
Italian  journey,  and  he  returned  and  settled  at 
the  Hague.     He   there   commenced   portrait- 
iwiiiter,   in  which  branch  he  acquired  so  much 
reputation,   that  all  tlie  embassadors  and  other 
distinguisiied   foreigners  who   frequented  that 
court  sat  to  him  before  leaving  it.     His  fame 
procured  him  an  invitation  to   England  from 
Charles  IL;  but  he  preferred  a  more  uncon- 
strained life  at  liome.     His  state  of  health  was 
another   obstacle   to   a   removal,   for    he  was 
afflicted   with  the  gout  and  gravel,  which  dis- 
orders put  aperiod  tohislife  in  1684,  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  account,    in    16S7.     Gaspard 
Netschcr  ranks  among  the  best  painters  of  hi-s 
school.     In  addition  to  the  exact  imitation  of 
nature  before  mentioned,  he  possessed  a  light 
and  delicate  touch,  a  correctness  of  outline,  a 
fine  tone  of  colouring,   with  thorough    know- 
ledge of  tlic  ehinro-scuro;  and  though  he  re- 
tained the  national  taste  in  his  figures,  there  is 
grace  in  the  airs  of  his  heads,  especially  of  til's 
females,  with  a  natural  and  pleasing  expression. 
He  painted  in  small  size,  and  almost  confined 
liimself  to  portrait.    Two  of  his  pictures  in  the 
royal  collection  at  Paris,  a  lutanist  playing,  and 
a  musician  teaching  a  lady  on  the  bass-viol,  are 
greatly  admired. 

Theodore  and  Constantine  Nt.TSCHER> 
sons  and  disciples  of  Gaspard,  were  both  emi- 
nent as  portrait-  painters.  The  former  was  a  con- 
siderable time  in  England,  where  he  was  much 
employed.     D'  jirgenvlllc.     Pilkhi^lon.—A.. 

NETTER,  Thomas,  a  learned  English  Car- 
melite monk  in  the  fourteenth  and  former  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  suniamcd  11  al- 
dttisls,  most  probably  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  which  it  is  not  unlikely  was  Saffron- 
VValdcn  in  Essex.  He  embraced  the  religious 
life  in  a  monastery  at  London,  and  was  after- 
wards sent  to  tlJe  university  of  Oxford.  Here 
he  pursued  liis  studies  with  great  success,  and 
became  public  professor,  at  first  of  philosophy, 
and  then  of  divinity.     In  die  faculty  last  men- 


tioned he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doc- 
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tor.  He  zealously  contested  the  opinions  of 
WitkiiS",  both  in  the  schools  and  in  the  pul- 
pit; w  IS  eL-cted  provincial  of  his  order;  and 
by  the  command  of  king  Henry  IV.  attended 
the  council  of  I'ha  in  1409.  By  Henry  V.  he 
was  appointed  privy  counsellor,  and  corifcssor, 
and  sent  to  the  council  of  Constance,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  speeches 
against  the  WicklllBtcs  and  Hussites.  He  like- 
V"ijC  posscuscd  tlic  frtvjur  of  Henry  VI.  and 
went  to  France  with  the  intention  of  being 
present  at  his  coronation  at  Paris  ;  but  he  died 
on  his  journey  at  Rouen,  in  the  year  1430. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Commentaries"  on 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistle  uf  ;>t.  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
and  tlie  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter ;  "  Doctri- 
rale  Aiuiqultatuni  Fidci  Eccle  ia;  Catholicas," 
which  was  published  after  his  death  in  1571, 
in  three  volumes,  folio,  and  is  still  held  in 
great  esteem  by  Catholics;  "In  Aristotelis 
ijibros  deCocloet  Mundo;"  and  a  multitude  of 
"  Dissertations,"  "  Disputations,"  "  Dialogues," 
•'  Sermons,"  "  Letters,"  Sec.  which  are  enu- 
merated in  Friheri  Theatrum  Fir.  Enid.  Clar. 
Moreri.     Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist. — RL 

NEU15AU  tR,  Ernest-Frijderic,  a  learn- 
ed German  protestant  divine  and  professor  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Magde- 
burgh,  in  the  year  1705.  We  liave  met  with 
no  other  particulars  of  his  life,  but  that  he  was 
profcssorof  antiquities,  of  the  learnedlanguages, 
and  finally  of  divinity  at  the  university  of 
Giessen,  where  he  prematurely  died  in  1748, 
when  only  forty-three  years  of  age.  He  was 
the  autlior  of  various  publications  which  are 
distinguished  by  considerable  erudition,  and 
entitle  him  to  have  his  name  inscribed  on 
the  list  of  learned  Germans.  I'hey  con- 
sist of  happy  "Illustrations  of  ditlerent Texts 
of  Scripture  ;"  "  Academical  Dissertations  ;" 
••  A  Collection  of  small  Treatises  by  learned 
Hessians  ;"  "Sermons  ;"  "  The  Lives  of  the 
JVofessors  of  Divinity  at  Giessen,"  &c.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.—M. 

NEUAlANX,  Gaspir,  i\I.  D.  an  eminent 
chemist,  was  born  in  16S3  at  ZuUichau  in  the 
duchy  of  Crosscn  in  Brandenburg,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  a  burgher  and  apothecary. 
lie  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  profession, 
and  in  1705  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  After 
having  accompanied  him  in  his  journeys  for 
some  years,  he  was  allowed  to  study  at  llie  uni- 
versity of  Halle,  and  was  then  sent  at  the  king's 
cxpence  to  travel  for  improvement  in  chemical 
knowledge.     In  171 1  he  visited  the  German 


mines,  and  thence  passed  hiio  Holiand,  wi!«nr« 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  illustrious 
Boerhaave.  Tlience  he  went  to  England, 
where  the  news  of  tiie  death  of  his  sovereign 
in  1 7 13  somewhat  deranged  his  plans.  He 
again  visited  Holland  ;  and  in  1716  accompa- 
nied George  I.  king  of  England  to  Hanover. 
On  repairing  to  Berlin,  he  obcained  the  friend- 
ship of  Stahl,  physician  to  Frcderick-Wiiliam, 
who  procured  an  order  for  him  to  resume  hij 
travels  at  the  expence  of  the  court.  He  vi- 
sited France  and  Italy,  every  where  increasing 
his  stock  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  forming 
connexions  with  men  of  eminence.  Upon  his 
return  to  Berlin  he  w  is  appointed  court-apo- 
thecary; and  when  the  king,  in  172^,  esta- 
blished a  college  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  his 
capital,  Neumann  was  nominated  to  the  chair 
of  chemistry.  Pie  received  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  from  Halle  in  1727,  and  in  that  year 
travelled  through  Silesia  and  Moravia  to  Vi- 
enna, returning  by  Bohemia  and  the  mining 
country  of  Saxony.  His  reputation  now  ex- 
tended to  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
and  he  was  created  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  the  Imperial  Academy 
Natural  Curiosorum,  and  the  Institute  of  Bo- 
logna. In  1734  he  made  a  tour  to  the  New 
]Marche  and  Pomerania,  wliere  he  discovered 
the  true  origin  of  Osteocolla.  He  became  dean 
of  the  college  of  Berlin  in  1736,  and  died  in 
that  city  in  1737.  The  works  published  by 
Dr.  Neumann  in  his  lifetime  consist  chiefly  of 
dissertations  in  the  Latin  language  inserted  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  London,  the 
Ephemeridcs  Acad.  Naturre  Curiosorum,  and 
the  Miscellanea  Berolinensia;  and  of  others 
in  the  German  language  published  separately. 
After  his  deatli,  two  different  copies  of  his 
Chemical  Lectures  were  given  to  the  public  j 
one,  in  two  editions,  at  Berlin  and  Dresden, 
from  notes  taken  by  one  of  his  pupils,  inter- 
mixed with  compilations  from  different  au- 
thors :  the  other,  by  the  booksellers  of  the  Or- 
plian  Hospital  of  Zullichaii,  from  papers  in 
Neumann's  own  hand-writing:  of  this  there 
have  been  two  impressions,  the  first  in  a  large 
form,  the  second  in  an  abridgment,  which  last, 
hov.'ever,  consists  of  two  volumes,  quarto. 
From  this  Dr.  Lewis  has  made  an  excellent 
Iinglish  translation  in  two  volumes,  octavo, 
still  farther  abridged,  but  better  methodizcii, 
and  enriched  witii  notes.  "  Neumann's  Lec- 
tures (says  Dr.  Lewis)  are  a  valuable  n»aga- 
zine  of  chemical  knowledge.  The  author 
biassed  by  no  theory,  and  attached  to  no  opi- 
nions, has    enquired  by  experiment  into  the 
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nrArw>vfis<  •'iJ  .j.«;  ^f  iliQ  most  Considerable 
natural  and  artilicial  productions,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  principal  con!i.'cJ:i:c&  which 
depend  on  chemistry;  and  seems  to  have  can- 
didly, and  without  reicrve,  communicued  all  he 
discovered."  Such  a  work  must  retain  its  value 
notwithstanding  the  great  modern  changes  in 
chemical  theory.  Life  of  Ntunuitm prtfiyal  to 
the  Zii/Ji./\iu  edit,  of  hit  Lectures.  Preface  to 
Lrtvii's  Transla!.—  \, 

NKl'MANN,  John-George,  a  learned 
GcTmin  l.uflicr.in  divine  and  professor  who 
flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
born  in  1661  at  Meitz,  a  villatre  of  the  coun- 
try of  Mersebourg  in  the  circle  of  Saxony,  of 
which  his  father  was  minister.  He  com- 
menced hij  academical  studies  at  Zittau ; 
■whence  he  removed  i:i  1680  to  the  university 
of  Witicmbcrj;,  where  \\z  was  admitted  an 
adjunct  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy  in  the 
following  year.  Aft.Twards  he  spent  some 
time  at  Strasburg,  and  visited  several  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  German  universities. 
Having  returned  to  Wittemberg,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  poetry  in  169:1,  and  li- 
brarian to  the  university  in  1692.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  he  was  called  to  the  theological 
chair,  made  assessor  to  the  consistory,  and  pro- 
vost of  the  castle-chapel.  He  died  in  1709, 
■when  in  his  forty-ninth  year.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  learned,  and  some  curious 
"  Dissertations,"  and  other  treatises  on  moral, 
religious,  and  controversial  subjects,  of  winch 
a  list,  consisting  of  forty-six  articles  in  the  La- 
tin language,  besides  his  pieces  in  German,  is 
given  in  the  third  volume  of  tlie  "  Supplement 
to  the  Historical  Dictionary,"  published  at 
Basil.      ALreri.     \oiiv.  Dirt.  Hist. — M. 

NliURE,  Mathurin  de,  an  able  French 
mathematician  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
■was  a  native  of  Chinon ;  but  we  have  no 
account  of  the  date  either  of  his  birth 
or  of  his  death.  His  attachment  to  mathe- 
matical studies  introduced  him  to  the  acquaint- 
ance and  the  friendship  of  the  cclebr.ited 
Gassendi,  on  whose  leconn-nendation  he  was 
appointed  tutor  to  the  children  of  M.  dc  Chani- 
pigny,  intendant  of  justice  at  Aix.  After- 
wards he  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of 
the  princes  of  Longucville.  He  was  on  all 
occasions  a  zealous  defender  of  tiie  principles 
and  fame  of  his  earliest  patron  Gassendi,  and 
on  his  account  became  involved  in  a  contro- 
versy with  John  Morin,  physician  and  profes- 
sor-royal of  mathematics  at  Paris.  The  pieces 
to  which  this  controversy  gave  rise  were  col- 
lected together,    and   publiihcd    in  a  quarto 


volume  at  Paris,  in  1650.  Three  of  his  "  Let- 
ters," in  Latin,  on  mathematical  and  astrono- 
mical subjects,  are  inserted  in  the  sixth  volume 
oi  the  folio  edition  of  Gassendi's  works.  Neure 
also  published  a  Latin  letter  in  quarto, exposing, 
in  severe  ■.•.rv.!  pointed  terms,  the  ridiculous  and 
superstitious  customs  observed  by  the  pro- 
ven9al3  at  the  festival  of  Corpus-Christi,  en- 
titled, "  Querela  ad  Gassendum  de  parum 
christianis  provincraiiu..i  rU^.^ai  ritious, 
maximumquc  sanis  eorum  moribus :  ex  oc- 
casione  ludicrorum  qure  AquisSextiis,  in  So- 
Icmnitate  Corporis  Ciiristi  ridicule  celebran- 
tur."  Occasionally  our  author  had  paid  his 
court  to  the  muses,  and  published  some  Latin 
verses  which  are  not  destitute  of  merit,  though 
their  style  is  sometimes  too  turgid  and  inflated. 
Monri.    Xoi/v.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

NEUVH^LE,  Charles  Frey  de,  a  French 
Jesuit,  celebrated  for  his  admirable  talents  as  a 
preacher,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family 
in  Britany,  and  born  at  Coutanccs  in  the  year 
1693.  '^"^  '^''^  ""'  deliver  his  first  sermon 
before  the  year  1736;  but  he  then  made  such 
a  powerful  impression  on  his  hearers,  by  the 
excellence  of  his  composition  and  the  powers 
of  his  eloquence,  that  from  that  time  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  his  appearance  in  the 
pulpit,  either  at  court  or  in  the  capital,  always 
afforded  the  highest  satisfaction  to  his  auditory. 
After  the  ruin  of  his  order  in  France,  he  re- 
tired to  Compcigne,  where  he  had  permission 
to  reside,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  not  com- 
plied with  the  conditions  which  the  parliament 
of  Paris  exacted  from  the  Jesuits  who  were 
desirous  of  remaining  within  their  jurisdiction. 
For  this  indulgence  he  was  indebted  to  the 
effect  produced  by  his  superior  talents  and 
eminent  virtues  on  illustrious  females  at  court, 
who  obtained  the  consent  of  Lewis  XV.  that 
he  should  live  unmolested  in  the  solitude  which 
he  had  chosen.  Into  tliis  retreat  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  favours  of  the  king  and  royal 
family,  which  consoled  him  in  his  exile  from 
society,  and  mitigated  the  infirmities  of  ad- 
vancing age.  The  principal  event  which 
contributed  to  disturb  his  tranquillity,  was 
the  extinction  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  by 
the  brief  of  pope  Clement  XIV.  He  died 
in  •771,  when  he  was  in  the  eighty-first 
year  of  his  age.  Father  de  Neuville  charmed 
iiis  hearers,  not  only  in  the  pulpir,  but  in 
familiar  conversation.  He  possessed  a  lively 
imagination,  great  copiousness  of  language, 
and  fluency  as  well  as  correctness  of 
expression.  These  qualifications,  ■without 
obtruding  serious  topics,     he  devoted,    with 
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great  address,  to  the  service  of  religion  and 
morality.  To  the  unhappy  he  was  always  a 
ready  adviser  and  comforter,  and  was  peculiar- 
ly fitted  for  such  an  olFice  by  his  uncommon 
share  of  sensibility.  His  "SScrmons"  were  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  1776,  in  eight  volumes, 
l2mo.  They  are  recommended,  above  the 
great  mass  of  compositions  of  that  descrip- 
rion,  by  the  excellence  of  their  plans,  the  live- 
liness and  originality  of  the  ideas  which  per- 
vade them,  the  author's  happy  method  of  ap- 
plying texts  of  scripture,  the  well-chosen 
images  which  they  present  to  us,  and  much 
warmth  of  sentiment.  The  judicious  reader, 
however,  will  be  displeased  with  the  affected  an- 
titheses and  turns  of  wit  which  frequently  occur 
in  them.  Our  author  had  an  elder  brother, 
called  Peter-Claude,  Frey  de  Neuville, 
■who  was  born  at  Grandville,  in  1692.  J^le 
also  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
and  was  twice  called  upon  to  fill  the  post  of 
provincial.  After  the  destruction  of  the  so- 
ciety he  retired  to  Rennes,  where  he  died  in 
1773,  about  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Of  his 
"  Sermons,"  which  are  less  brilliant  but  more 
solid  than  those  of  his  younger  brother,  two 
volumes  were  published  at  Rouen,  in  1778, 
l2mo.     Aouv.  Diet.   Hist.^^]. 

NEWCO.NiE,  William,  a  learned  and  ex- 
cellent Irish  prelate  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  a  native  of  England,  and  the  second  son  of 
the  rev.  Joseph  Nevvcome,  vicar  of  St.  Helen's 
at  Abingdon  in  Berkshire,  and  rector  of  Barton 
le  Clay  in  Bedfordshire.  He  was  born  at  the 
latter  place,  on  the  tentli  of  April  1729,  O  S. 
He  received  his  education  in  classical  learn- 
ing at  Abingdon  grammar-school,  where  he 
ilistinguished  himself  by  his  profieiuicy  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  the  superior 
excellence  of  his  themes  and  other  school 
exercises,  as  we  have  heard  related  by  some  of 
his  contemporaries  in  that  seminary.  In  the 
year  1745,  having  laid  a  good  foundation  of 
elementary  learning,  he  was  electid  to  a  scho- 
larship of  I'cmbroke-coUegc  in  ilie  university 
of  Oxford.  Here  hi^  very  oxtram-diirary  dili- 
gence and  close  application  to  the  dliTcrent  de- 
partments of  academical  learning  were  emi- 
nently conspicuous,  and  he  took  his  degree  of 
B.  A.  at  the  statuteable  period,  and  that  of 
]V1.  A.  in  1753,  with  great  reputation.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Newcome  recommended  him- 
self to  universal  esteem,  by  the  exemplariness 
of  his  moral  character,  and  the  amiable  de- 
corum of  his  manners.  As  by  h\H  early  in- 
clination he  was  designed  for  the  clerical  pro- 


fession, he  paid  a  particular  attention  to  the 
study  of  divinity,  scriptural  knowledge,  sacred 
criticism,  the  orient.il  languages,  and  the  col- 
lateral branches  of  learning  by  which  he 
might  be  qualified  to  sustain  the  character  of 
a  christian  minister  with  respectability  and 
usefulness.  Afterwards  he  was  elected  fellow, 
and  became  tutor  of  Hertford  college ;  and 
among  other  pupils  who  were  placed  under 
his  care,  were  lord  Henry  Seymour,  and  tlic 
late  right  honourable  Charles  James  Fox,  who 
reflected  great  credit  on  the  instructions  of 
their  excellent  tutor,  and  always  cliciisiied  a 
warm  respect  for  his  person  and  memory.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken  in  our  recollection  of  the  par- 
ticulars which  were  several  years  since  com- 
municated to  us  concerning  our  author,  it  was 
while  he  continued  at  Hertford  college,  that 
he  met  with  an  accident  which  occasioned  the 
loss  of  his  left  arm.  By  the  sudden  close  of 
a  door  upon  it,  he  received  so  severe  an  injury 
that  a  mortifieation  ensued,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  that  he  should  submit  to  an  ampu- 
tation, in  order  to  save  his  life.  We  are  not 
furnished  with  the  date  of  the  year  when  INlr. 
Newcome  entered  into  holy  orders  ;  but  we 
find  that  he  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bache- 
lor and  doctor  of  divinity,  in  1765.  In  that 
year  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
Hertford,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  in 
the  following  year,  upon  a  vacancy  taking 
place  on  the  Irish  episcopal  bench,  he  was  no- 
minated to  the  see  of  Dromore.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  continued  during  tlie  greatest  part  of 
nine  years,  diligently  and  faithfully  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  episcopal  olKce,  and  securing 
the  respect  of  all  parties,  and  of  all  religious 
persuasions,  by  the  affability,  prudence,  can- 
dour, and  moderation,  which  were  the  inva- 
riable guides  of  his  conduct.  Soon  after  his 
promotion  to  this  see,  he  entered  into  tJie  ma- 
trimonial connection  with  an  English  lady  of 
a  respectable  fjmily,  who  died  not  many  years 
afterwards,  leaving  behind  her  one  daughter. 
Sometime  after  her  death,  he  married  a  second 
English  lady,  of  an  ancient  Berkshire  family, 
who  still  survives  him,  and  by  wliom  he  had 
several  sons  and  daughters. 

In  the  year  17/5,  under  lord  Ifarcourt's 
adminstration.  Dr.  Newcome  was  translated 
from  Dromore  to  the  bishopric  of  Ossory. 
Hitherto  he  had  not  been  known  to  the  world 
as  an  author,  excepting,  perhaps,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  some  single  sermon?,  en  particular 
occasions  ;  but  he  now  made  preparation  for 
laying  before  the  public  some  of  the  more  inv 
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fortant  frui(>  of  his  Ic.irncd  and  well-directed 
studies.  The  first  of  hisvalu.ibkpiiblications  was 
*«  An  Harmony  of  the  Gospels ;  in  which  the 
EngliihText  is  disposed  after  Le  Clerc'sMan- 
ncr,  with  such  various  Rcadinf;s  at  the  Font  of 
the  Pape,  as  have  received  Wetstcin's  Sanction 
in  his  Folio  Edition  of  the  Cirtck  Testament. 
Observations  arc  subioined,  tci)dinf»  to  settle 
the  Tinu-and  Place  ot'thcs.-v»-ralTransactiiPS, 
to  establish  the  Series  of  Ficts,  and  to  reconcile 
some  Inconsistencies,"  1778,  folio.    This  work 
reflects  grc  it  honour  on  the  author's  learning 
and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  on  the  pains  which  he 
has  taken  in   it,    by  the  exercise  of  calm   and 
rational  criticism,  to  contribute  his  crtorts  to- 
wards the  removal  of  the  diinculties    in  har- 
monizing the  Gospels;  and  wc  give  entire  credit 
to  the   preliminary  declaration  made  by   him 
when  he  said,    "  the   advancement  of  sacred 
literature  is  the   end  of  my  studies,   and  the 
object  of  my  ambition.''     In  the  course  of  it, 
the  bishop  maintains  the  common  opinion  that 
our  Saviour's  ministry  continued  at  least  three 
years,  and  makes  some  remarks  on  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's "  Greek  Harmony,"  published  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,    in  which    the   author  supports 
Mr.  Mann's   hypothesis,  that  our  Lord's  mi- 
nistry did  not  last  more  than  one  year.      Soon 
after  the  bishop's  "  Harmony"  appeared.  Dr. 
Priestley  published  one  in  English,  with  a  let- 
ter prefixed  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Ossory, 
defending   the  hypothesis  which   he  had   for- 
merly adopted.     In  the  year  1780,  Dr.  New- 
come,  who  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  tran- 
slated to  the  see  of  Waterl'ord,  answered  that 
letter  in  a  distinct  publication,  entitled,   "  The 
Duration  of  our  Lord's   Ministry  particularly 
considered,"  &c.    i2mo;    which    produced    a 
reply   from  Dr.  Priestley,    in  "  A  second  Let- 
ter  to    the   Bishop  of  Waterford."     To    tliis 
second  Utter  the  bishop  published  an  answer  in 
the    same   year,    which    was  followed    by    a 
second   reply   from  his   opponent :    and  thus 
terminated  a  controversy,   conducted   on  both 
sides  with  great   acutene^s  and  critical   skill, 
and  with  a  degree  of  candour  and  good   man- 
ners very  honourable  to  both   the  disputants, 
who    sat   down  eich    satisfied   with    his  own 
opinion.     In  the  year  1782,  bishop  Newcome 
published,  ''  Observations  on  our  Lord's  Con- 
duct as  a  Divine  Instructor,  and  on  the  Excel- 
lence of  his  moral  Character,"  in  iiuirio.     This 
subject  he  has  treated  with  equal  judgment  and 
piety,  and  entered  into   the  true  spirit  of  our 
Saviour's  character.     His  views  of  things  are 
just  and  liberal,   and  he  has  shewn  himself 


throughout  the  whole,  above  an  nttnchmrnt  t« 
the  narrowness  of  sy.^tcni.  An  improved  edi- 
tion of  this  work  was  published  in  1795,  in 
octavo.  In  the  year  1785,  our  prelate  render- 
ed an  acceptable  service  to  biblical  scholars  by 
publishing  wiiat  ht:  modestly  calls,  "  An  At- 
tempt towards  an  improved  Version,  a  metrical 
Arrangf^ment,  and  an  Explanation  of  the  twelve 
Minor  Prophets,"  quarto.  The  manner  in 
which  this  arduous  task  has  been  executed  by 
him,  affords  sutficient  evidence  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  idiom  of  the  original, 
as  well  as  of  his  judginent  and  candour.  By 
giving  to  his  version  a  metrical  form,  after 
the  example  of  bishop  Lowth  in  his  "  New 
Translation  of  I.saiah,"  he  has  preserved,  as 
far  perliaps  as  could  be  done  in  a  translation, 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  ; 
and  he  has  rendered  his  performance  v.iluablc 
to  the  expositors  of  the  sacred  writings,  by 
keeping  faithfully  in  \'\q-W,  both  in  the  body  of 
the  work  and  in  his  notes,  an  admirable  rule 
which,  with  others,  he  has  l.iid  down  as  neces- 
sary to  a  just  and  true  trar.slation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. "  The  critical  sense  of  passages  shoiiiil 
be  considered,"'  says  he,  "  and  not  the  opinion 
of  any  denomination  ot  Christians  whatever. 
The  translators  should  bo  philologists,  and  not 
controversialists." 

In  the  year  1788,  bishop  Newcome  gave  to 
the  public,  "  An  Attempt  towards  an  improv- 
ed Version,  a  metrical  .\rrangenient,  and  an 
Explanation  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,"  in  quarto. 
This  work  bears  equ.d  testimony  with  the  pre- 
ceding, to  the  author's  learning,  diligence, 
and  impartiality.  In  his  preface  Dr.  Newcome 
states  the  chief  historical  events  which  rel.ite  to 
tlie  period  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy;  illustrates 
tiie  cliaractcr  of  iiis  style  and  manner;  and 
successfully  defends  the  copiousness,  perspi- 
cuity, and  elegance  of  tlie  Hebrew  dialect. 
These  learned  disquisitions  will  atford  gratifica- 
tion to  the  classical  and  polite  scliolar.  'I'hey 
will,  however,  be  found  peculiarly  interesting 
to  the  thcologic.d  student,  on  account  of  tlie 
forcible  manner  in  which  they  recommend  the 
cultivation  of  the  Hebrew  language  ;  not  only 
for  the  beauties  of  its  composition,  but,  to  use 
the  author's  language,  because  "  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  treasures  which  it  unfolds  ;" 
and  because  "such  a  vein  of  Hebraisms  runs 
through  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  even  these  divine  oracles  cannot  be  ac- 
curately under.'-tood,  nor  tlie  anomalies  of 
their  style  explained,  without  some  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  literature."     In  the  year  1792,   bi- 
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iliop  Newcome  published,  "  A  Review  of  tlie 
chief  Dilliculties  in  the  Gospel  History  relat- 
ing to  our  Lord's  Resurrection :  intended  to 
retract  some  Errors  contained  in  the  Autlior's 
Greek  Harmony,  and  to  shew  that  Dr.  Benson's 
Hypothesis  is  satisfactory,"  quarto.  In  this 
j)i.-ce,  which  displays  a  very  uncommon  spirit 
of  openness  and  candour,  biblical  scholars  are 
presented  with  a  rational  and  perspicuous  elu- 
cidation of  a  dilEcult  and  important  part  of 
the  evangelical  writings,  accompanied  witli 
learned  and  useful  notes.  Another  valuable 
\vork  with  which  Dr.  Newcome  favoured  the 
public  in  the  year  1792,  is  entitled,  "  An  his- 
torical View  of  the  English  Biblical  Transla- 
tions; the  Expediency  of  revising  by  Authority 
uur  present  Translation  -,  and  the  Means  of  exe- 
cuting such  a  Revision,"  octavo.  The  first 
chapter  into  which  this  work  is  divided,  con- 
rains  a  history  of  the  English  versions  of  the 
Bible  from  "WicklitFto  .lames  I.  which  is  chiefly 
an  abridgment  of  Lewis's  "Complete  History 
of  the  several  Translations  of  the  Holy  Bible 
and  New  Testament  into  English,"  &c.  but 
more  distinct  and  judicious  than  that  work, 
and  abounding  in  more  useful  information. 
The  second  chapter  presents  us  with  a  metho- 
dical and  entertaining  view  of  "such  authori- 
ties as  have  occurred  on  the  subject  of  our 
authorised  version ;  whether  they  consider 
its  merit,  or  demerit,  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  recommitting  it  to  the  anvil." 
The  third  chapter  consists  of  satisfactory  an- 
swers to  the  ordinary  objections  to  an  improved 
version  of  the  Bible,  which  the  bishop  has  de- 
livered partly  in  his  own  words,  and  partly  in 
the  words  of  the  authorities  before  introduced 
by  him.  In  the  fourth  chapter.  Dr.  Newcome 
brings  forwards  his  arguments  to  shew  the  ex- 
pediency of  an  improved  version ;  of  which 
the  principal  are,  the  flux  nature  of  living  lan- 
guages, and  the  vast  accsssion  to  the  biblical 
apparatus  which  has  been  furnished  since  the 
period  when  the  present  version  was  executed. 
The  last  chapter  contains  rules  for  conducting 
aH  improved  version  of  tlie  Bible  which  he 
prefixed  to  his  versicn  of  the  minor  prophets, 
V.  ith  considerable  enlargements,  and  additional 
illustrations  from  later  critics.  To  the  whole 
is  added  a  list  of  the  various  editions  of  the 
Bible,  and  parts  of  the  Bible,  in  English,  from 
1526  to  1776.  On  the  importance  and  value  of 
such  a  performance,  executed  by  an  author  so 
well  qualified  by  his  erudition,  biblical  know- 
ledge, and  spirit  of  careful,  di>p:issionate  en- 
voi., vu. 


quiry,   as  Dr.  Newcome,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  the  least  observation. 

On  the  twenty-fifch  of  January  1795,  under 
the  administration  of  earl  Fitzv.illiam,  our  pre- 
late was  raised  to  the  higliest  dignity  in  the  Irish 
church,  by  being  translated  from  WaterforJ 
to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Armagh,  vacant 
by  tlie  death  of  Dr.  Richard  Robinson,  lord 
Rokeby,  primate  of  all  Ireland.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  had  to  advance  to  the  heirs  of  Lis 
predecessor  the  large  sum  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
thousand  pounds,  under  a  parliamentary  ar- 
rangement which  took  place  during  the  life- 
time of  Dr.  Robinson.  So  considerable  was 
the  expenditure  of  that  prelate  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  diocese,  as  well  as  of  the  cathe- 
dral and  palace  at  Armagh,  exclusive  of  very 
munificent  donations  from  his  own  private 
purse,  that  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  em- 
powering him  to  establish  a  species  of  mort- 
gage on  his  see,  by  which  his  heirs  should 
receive  a  fine  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand 
pounds  from  his  immediate  successor,  and  the 
heirs  of  succeeding  prelates  smaller  fines,  de- 
creasing in  a  fixed  ratio,  till  the  whole  mort- 
gage sliouid  be  discharged.  The  large  sum. 
which  archbishop  Newcome  had  to  advance, 
he  was  enabled  to  pay  without  any  inconve- 
nience out  of  his  private  fortune,  which  he 
had  managed  with  prudential  economy,  while 
in  his  various  situations  he  had  upheld  the 
dignity  of  the  episcopal  character,  by  a  liberal 
attention  to  the  demands  of  benevolence  and 
hospitality.  In  his  new  situation  he  maintain- 
ed the  same  character  which  had  rendered  him 
the  object  of  universal  respect  and  esteem  at 
Dromore,  Ossory,  and  Waterford.  It  is  true, 
that  the  rank  to  which  he  was  elevated  obliged 
him  to  assume  greater  state  in  his  manner  of 
living  and  appearance,  and  to  mix  more  in 
public  life,  than  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  his 
wishes;  but  he  conducted  himself  through 
those  scenes  with  the  same  propriety  which 
governed  him  in  all  liis  intercourse  with  the 
world,  rejoicing  when  he  was  enabled  to  with- 
draw from  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  domes- 
tic felicity,  and  the  pursuit  of  his  beloved 
studies.  In  the  year  1795,  the  archbishop 
published  his  •'  Primary  Charge,"  in  quarto, 
whicli  calls  the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  a. 
very  important  and  much  neglected  part  of 
the  pastoral  care,  that  of  occasional  and  pri- 
vate instruction.  AVith  equal  good  sense, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  zeal  for  the  in- 
tcrots  of  practical  religion,  the  author  point* 
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wit  in  it  the  qualifications  for  the  iltity  which 
lie  recommends ;  the  opportunities  for  private 
instruction  which  arihc  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  clerical  duty,  and  those  which 
accidentally  oflcr  thems'.lves ;  and  tlic  manner 
of  comnuiiiicatiiig  instruction  to  diftercnt  de- 
scriptions of  persons.  This  charge  was  tlic  last 
publication  of  the  worthy  prelate  duriii);  his 
lifetime,  who,  to  the  deep  reprct  of  all  good 
men,  died  at  Duhlin  on  thi;  eleventh  of  January 
i8oo,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  Wc 
shall  not  repeat  the  encomiums  which  in  the 
preceding  narrative  wc  have  bestowed  on  the 
erudition,  7cal,  and  services  in  the  cause 
of  sacred  literature,  faithful  ind"fitigable  dis- 
charge of  his  episcopal  duties,  and  admirable 
personal  endowments  and  amiable  qualities  of 
archbishop  Ncwcome,  but  conclude  in  applying 
to  him  the  clnractcr  which  he  has  given  of 
bishop  Burnet  in  his  pastoral  charge:  he  was 
"an  incomparable  prelate,  equally  conspicuous 
for  his  knowledge,  his  labours,  and  his  piety." 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  such  a  man 
as  we  have  seen  Dr.  Newcome  to  have  been, 
peculiarly  endeared  hinr.self  in  liis  domestic 
and  friendly  relations. 

Soon  after  the  archbishop's  death,  the  stores 
of  biblical  literature  were  enriched  by  the 
publication  of  his  "  Attempt  towards  revising 
our  English  Translation  of  the  Greek  Scrip- 
tures, or  the  new  Covenant  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  towards  illustrating  the  Sense  by  philolo- 
gical and  explanatory  Notes,"  in  two  volumes, 
large  octavo.  This  work  was  printed  so  long 
ago  as  the  year  1796,  but  was  reserved  for 
publication  till  after  the  author's  death,  be- 
cause he  was  unwilling,  at  his  advanced  pe- 
riod of  life,  to  engage  in  the  controversies  to 
vhich  his  alterations  of  the  commonly  receiv- 
«d  version  might  give  rise.  In  the  preface  he 
informs  us,  that  when  he  first  undertook  this 
design,  his  intention  extended  no  farther  than 
to  improve  our  authorized  translation  of  the 
Greek  scriptures,  following  the  text  of  Gries- 
bach's  excellent  edition,  exeept  in  a  few  in- 
stances, the  reasons  for  which  deviations  the 
■work  itself  will  suggest.  After  having  con- 
cluded this  task,  with  as  much  attention  and 
labour  as  its  importance  demanded,  lie  was  con- 
vinced that  his  plan  would  be  very  defective, 
vulcss  he  subjoined  a  comment  to  the  text  of 
»uch  an  important  and  difficult  book.  He, 
therefore,  engaged  in  a  second  labour  of  selec- 
tion and  abridgment  from  a  body  of  notes 
^hith  he  bad  formed,  or  compiled,  with  occa- 


sional additions  supplied  by  ablecommentatOTJ, 
or  by  his  own  study  of  the  sacred  writings. 
']'o  biblical  scholars  this  work  will  prove  of 
great  use,  as  affording  them  a  variety  of  elu- 
cidations of  obscure  passages  in  our  conimoti 
translation,  pithy  and  apposite  remarks,  and  a 
judicious  compressed  collection  of  valuable  cri- 
ticisms, either  borrowed  from  the  works  of. 
other  writers,  or  suggested  by  the  author's 
own  enquirie-^  and  reflections.  1  he  same  ex- 
cellent prelate  had  also  employed  much  time 
and  application  on  a  similar  "  Attempt  towards 
revising  our  English  Translation  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  ;"  and  lie  bequeathed  his  in- 
terleaved Bible,  in  four  volumes  folio,  con- 
taining the  result  of  his  labours,  to  tlie  archi- 
episcopal  library  at  Lambeth  palace.  Througli 
the  favour  of  the  archbishop's  brother,  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Newcome,  we  were  indulged  witk 
the  perusal  of  these  volumes,  while  they  were 
on  their  passage  towards  the  place  where  they 
are  now  deposited  ;  but  with  a  promise  exacted 
that  no  transcript  should  be  made  from  them, 
which  was  most  sacredly  observed.  Though 
his  remarks  and  criticisms  have  not  been  car- 
ried to  tiic  extent  whicli  the  author  intended, 
had  his  life  been  prolonged  to  a  later  period, 
yet  they  will  be  found  numerous,  and  frequent- 
ly very  important ;  and  we  hope  that  some 
person,  properly  qualified  for  the  task,  will  be 
permitted  to  serve  the  cause  of  sacred  litera- 
ture, by  communicating  them  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Robert  Newcome  also,  soon  after  tiie 
archbishop's  death,  favoured  us  withtheperusal 
of  a  memoir  of  that  prelate's  life,  drawn  up 
by  himself,  and  in  his  own  hand-writing;  ia 
which  he  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
progress  of  his  studies,  and  of  his  sentiments 
relative  to  characters  and  opinions  which  have 
occasioned  much  discussion  in  the  theological 
world.  'Jhat  memoir,  we  were  i;iven  to  un- 
derstand, was  to  be  transmitted  to  Dr.  Stock, 
bishop  of  Killala,  and  to  remain  at  his  dispo- 
sal. With  any  further  particulars  relating  to 
it,  we  are  entirely  unacquainted  ;  but  we  can- 
not refrain  from  expressing  our  regret  that,  to 
whatever  cause  it  is  to  be  attributed,  the  arch- 
bishop has  not  appeared  before  the  public  ia 
the  character  of  his  own  biographer,  as  wc  are 
persuailed  tliat  liis  narrative  v/ould  reflect  the 
highest  honour  on  his  ingenuousness,  candour, 
and  liberality.  Gait.  Magnz.  Jan.  1800.  Aeiu 
Annual  Register,  1 7  80 — 1 800.  Private  Cotti'^ 
nmmcaiion. — M. 

NEWTON,  John,  an  eminent  English  ma* 
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thcmatkmn  and  divine  in  tlie  sevcnteentTi  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Otindit;  in  Northnmptonshire, 
in  the  year  1622.  After  laying  the  foundacions 
of  classical  learning  at  the  granirnar-school,  at 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  a  com- 
moner of  St.  Edmund's-Hall.  In  1641,  he 
was  .admitted  to  tl-.e  degree  of  13.  A.;  and  in 
tlie  following  year  M-as  created  M.  A.  in  pre- 
cedence to  many  .students  of  quality,  and  gen- 
tlemen in  attendance  upon  the  king  and  court, 
tlien  at  O.xford,  on  account  of  his  distinguished 
talents  in  the  great  branches  of  literature.  His 
genius  leading  him  pariiculurly  to  the  study  of 
the  mathematics  and  astronomy,  he  had  ap- 
plied to  those  sciences  with  great  diligence, 
and  made  a  very  considerable  proficiency  in 
them  -,  of  which  he  reaped  the  advantages 
durmg  the  civil  wars  and  the  government  of 
Cromwell.  But  the  mathematical  sciences 
did  not  so  far  e-  gross  his  time  and  Study,  as 
to  prevent  him  from  p^iying  that  attention  to 
theological  subjects,  and  the  otlier  branches  of 
learning  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
profession  of  a  divine,  which  qualified  him 
for  those  preferments  in  the  church  to  which 
lie  was  aft  rwards  appointed.  In  the  year 
1661,  immediately  after  the  restoration  of 
king  Charles  II.  he  was  created  doctor  of  di- 
vinity at  Oxford  ;  nominated  chapl.iin  to  his 
majesty  -,  and  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ross 
in  Herefordshire,  which  he  held  til!  his  death 
on  Christma'i-day  1678,  when  he  was  about 
fifty-six  years  of  age.  These  are  all  the  parti- 
culars with  which  we  are  furnished  respecting 
his  life,  e  .cepting  what  Antony  Wood  says  of 
him,  that  he  was  "  a  capricious  and  humorous 
person."  However  that  may  be,  his  writings 
are  a  proof  of  his  great  application  to  study, 
and  are  a  sufficient  monument  of  his  genius 
and  skill  in  the  mathematical  sciences.  ihey 
consist  of  "  Astrononiia  liritannica  :  exliibiting 
the  Doctrine  of  tlie  Sphere,  and  Theory  of 
Planets  decimally  by  Trigonometry,"  &c. 
1656,  quirto ;  "  Help  to  Calculation,  with 
Tables  of  Declination,  Ascension,  &c."  1657, 
quarto ;  *'  Irigonometria  liritannica,  shewing 
the  Construction  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
Sines,  Tangents,  and  Secants,  &c."  1658,  folio, 
con.iisting  of  two  books ;  one  composed  by 
our  author,  and  the  other  transhitcd  from  the 
Latin  of  Henry  Gellibr.ind  ;  "  CLiliades  cen- 
tum Logarithmorum,"  printed  with  the  for- 
mer; "Geometrical  Trigonometry,"  1659; 
"  Mathematical  KIcments,  in  three  I'arts,"  1660- 
1663,  (quarto  i   "  A  perpetual  Diary,  or  Alma- 


nack," 1662  ;  "Description  of  the  Use  of  tlic 
Carpenter'.sRule,"  1667;  "Ephemerides,  shew- 
ing the  Interest  and  Rate  of  Money  at  Six  per 
Cent."  &c.  1667;  "  Chiliades  decern  Logarith- 
morum  et  Tabula  Partium  Proportionaliuin," 
1667  ;  "The  Scale  of  Interest,  or  the  Use  of 
Decimal  Fractions,"  &c.  part  II.  1668,  oc- 
tavo ;  "  School  Pastime  for  Young  Chrildren,* 
&c.  1669,  octavo;  "  I  he  Art  of  Practical 
Gauging  of  Casks  and  Brewer's  Tuns,"  1669  ; 
•'Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Rhetoric,"  1671, 
l2mo. ;  "The  Art  of  Natural  y\rithmetic  in 
whole  Numbers,  anJ  Fractions  vulgar  and 
decimal,"  1672,  octavo;  "The  English  Aca- 
demy, or  a. brief  Introduction  to  the  sevea 
liberal  Arts,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geome- 
try, Music,"  &c.  1677,  octavo;  "Cosmography, 
or  a  View  of  the  terrestrial  and  celestial 
Globes,  in  a  brief  Expl.mation  of  the  Princi- 
ples of  plain  and  solid  Geometry,"  Sec.  1679, 
octavo  ;  "  Introduction  to  Astronomy,"  in  two 
Parts,"  and  "  Introduction  to  Geography," 
both  which  are  printed  with  the  "  Cosmo- 
graphy." Wood's  Athenx  O.von.  voJ.  II, 
Marthis  Bbg.  Phil.  Hultons  Math.  Diet. 
— M. 

NEWTON,  Isaac,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious philosophers  and  mathematicians  wiiom 
the  world  has  produced,  was  born  on  Christmas 
day  1642,  at  Woolsthorpe,  a  hamlet  of  Col- 
stcrworth  in  Lincolnshire,  six  miles  south  of 
Grantham.  His  father,  Mr.  John  Newton,  wha 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  cul- 
tivated his  own  little  paternal  estate,  and  had 
married  a  woman  of  good  fortune  ;  but  is  said 
to  have  been  a  wild,  extravagant,  and  weak 
man.  The  subject  of  this  article  was  his  post- 
humous and  only  child,  being  born  about  three 
months  after  his  death.  About  two  years  .after- 
wards Mrs.  Newton  married  a  second  husband, 
by  whom  she  had  three  children  ;  but  she  did 
not  neglect  the  education  of  her  son  Isaac. 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  she  sent  him  to  the 
grammar-school  at  Grantham,  where  he  made 
a  good  proficiency  in  the  languages,  and  hid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  studies.  Even 
in  this  place  lie  gave  early  marks  of  his  na- 
tural genius.  "  Every  one,"  says  Dr.  Stukely, 
"  that  knew  sir  Laac,  or  have  heard  speak 
of  him  here,  recount  the  pregnancy  of  his  parts 
when  a  boy,  his  str.mge  inventions,  and  extr.ior- 
dinary  inclin.ition  for  mechanics;  that,  instead 
of  playing  among  the  other  boys,  when  from 
school,  he  always  busied  himself  in  making 
knicknacks  and  models  of  wood  in  many 
kinds ;  for  wliich  purpose  he  had  got  little  saws. 
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hatchets,  hammcri,  niid  a  whole  shop."  Of 
his  infantine  bias  towards  calculation  anil  phi- 
losopliicil  subjccti,  the  following;  trait  isrclatcil : 
that  he  hail  tJicn  a  ruilc  method  of  measuring 
the  force  of  the  wind  Mowing  against  liini,  by 
obsertiiig  how  much  further  tic  could  leap  in 
the  dirc>.tion  of  the  wind,  or  witii  it  blowing 
on  his  back,  tlun  he  could  leap  the  contrary 
way,  or  in  opposition  to  the  wind.  After  bav- 
in;; spent  a  lew  years  .it  Gr.iniham,  his  mother, 
M  ho  hatl  no  intention  of  eilucaiinj;  him  a  sclio- 
lif  or  philosopher,  sent  for  him  home,  that 
he  might  betimes  be  instructed  in  rural  alTairs, 
aiid  rendered  capable  of  managing  }iis  own 
estate.  liut,  instead  of  minding  the  business 
of  tlie  farm,  he  was  always  studying  or  poring 
over  bookb,  and  often  by  stealtli,  without  his 
mother's  knowledge.  ISeing  one  day  sent  to 
market  at  Grantlum,  an  uncle  of  his,  who 
was  a  clergyman,  discovered  him  in  a  hay- 
loft, working  a  mathematical  problem  ;  which 
circumstance,  with  what  he  had  before  observ- 
ed, satisfied  our  divine  that  his  nephew's  incli- 
nation for  learning  was  invincible.  Pie,  there- 
fore, persuaded  his  mother  to  let  her  son  follow 
the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  to  send  him  back  to 
the  grammar- scljool.  In  1660,  when  Isaac  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  entered  of 
Trinity-college  in  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
of  which  his  uncle  had  bi.cn  a  men^ber,  and 
where  he  had  still  many  friends.  From  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  particular  attention 
had  bcjn  paid  in  the  university  to  the  study  of 
the  mathematics,  and  the  elements  of  geome- 
try and  algebra  had  become  generally  one 
branch  of  a  tutor's  lectures  to  his  pupils.  To 
these  sciences  Mr.  Newton  chiefly  devoted  his 
attention,  and  by  the  uncommon  force  of  his 
genius  made  such  an  extr.iordinary  and  rapid 
progress  in  thtm,  that  he  excited  the  atlmir.i- 
tion  and  engaged  the  intimate  friendship  of 
Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  at  that  time 
iellow  of  rrinity-college,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  mathematicians  of  his  day.  The  book 
with  wliich  he  commenced  his  college  studies 
was  "  Euclid's  Elements  ;"  but  it  did  not  de- 
tain him  long,  as  he  became  master  of  the 
propositions,  almost  as  soon  as  his  eye  w.is  run 
over  them.  Finding  it  so  plain  and  easy  to 
him,  the  youthful  vigour  of  his  understanding 
would  not  suffer  him  to  sit  down,  in  order  to 
contemplate  the  singul.ir  excellence  in  that 
author's  manner  of  demonstration,  by  means 
of  which  the  whole  series  and  connection  of 
the  truths  advanced  is  continually  kept  in  view 
\ij)  te  their  first  principles.     This  nf  gleet,  how- 


ever, he  was  sensible  of  in  his  riper  years,  anA 
with  great  ingenuousuess  expressed  his  regret 
to  Dr.  I'cmberton,  for  his  "mistake  at  the 
bcgimiing  of  his  mathematical  studies,  in  ap- 
plying himself  to  the  works  of  Dcs  Cartes 
and  other  algebraical  writers,  before  he  had 
considereil  the  Elements  of  Euclid  with  that 
attention  which  so  excellent  a  w  ritcr  deserves." 
The  truth  is,  wlicn  lie  liist  went  to  college Des 
Cartes'  analytical  method  was  all  in  vogue;  to 
which  therefore  he  panieul.irly  attended,  as 
well  as  to  "  Ivcpler's  Optics,"  "  Dr.  Watlis's 
Arithmetica  Inlmitorum,"  &c.  making  several 
improvements  on  them,  which  he  inserted  in 
many  marginal  notes  as  lie  went  along,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  method  of  studying  any  author. 
Dr.  Wallis's  treatise  more  especially  engaged 
Mr.  Newton's  notice,  and  presented  liiin  with 
matter  which  set  his  boundless  invention  at 
work,  and  opened  the  way  into  his  "Nev^ 
Method  of  Infinite  Series  and  Flu.xions."  He 
■was  thus  employed  till  the  year  1664,  when  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  About  this  tunc, 
observing  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  ma- 
thematicians were  engaged  in  the  business  of 
improving  telescopes,  which  was  a  matter  of 
much  importance  to  the  philosophical  world, 
he  desisted  for  a  time  from  the  pursuit  of  mere 
abstract  speculations,  and  turned  his  thoughts 
to  this  more  useful  subject.  Dcs  Cartes,  in  his 
"  Dioptrics,"  assuming  the  commonly  receiv- 
ed notion  that  light  was  homogeneous,  had 
upon  this  principle  first  discovered  the  laws 
of  refraction,  and  maintained,  that  the  perfect- 
ing of  telescopes  depended  on  the  discovery 
of  a  method  of  making  the  glasses  in  elliptic, 
parabolic,  or  hyperbolic  figures.  Newton, 
therefore,  in  the  year  1666,  applied  himself  to 
the  grinding  of  optic  glasses,  of  other  figures 
than  spherical,  not  entertaining,  as  yet,  any 
suspicion  of  the  lieterogeneous  nature  of  light. 
Not  succeeding  in  various  attempts  which  he 
made  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  mind,  he  procured 
a  glass  prism,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
celebrated  ph;«nnmcna  of  colours,  which  had 
btcn  lately  discovered  by  Grimaldi.  The  vivid 
brightness  of  the  colours  produced  by  this  ex- 
periment, at  first  aflorded  him  much  pleasure  ; 
but  afterwards,  examining  them  philosophical- 
ly, with  that  accuracy  and  circumspection 
which  were  natural  to  him,  he  was  surprized 
at  perceiving  them  in  an  oblong  form,  which, 
according  to  the  received  rule  of  refractions, 
ought  to  be  circular.  At  first  he  thought  i? 
possible  that  this  irregularity  might  be  merely 
accidental ;  but  this  was  a  tjuestion  which  lie. 
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could  not  leave  without  further  examination. 
He.  therefore,  carefully  directed  his  enquiries 
to  tliis  subject,  and  in  the  progress  of  them 
discovered  an  infallible  method  of  deciding  the 
point,  which  produced  his  "  New  1  heory  of 
Light  and  Colours."  However,  this  theory- 
alone,  unexpected  and  surprizing  as  the  disco- 
very of  it  was,  did  not  .satisfy  him,  but  led 
him  particularly  to  enquire  into  the  use  that 
mijrht  be  made  of  it  in  improving  telescopes, 
vhich  was  his  first  design.  With  tiiis  view, 
having  now  discovered  that  light  was  not  ho- 
mogeneous, but  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
differently  refrangible  rays,  he  computed  the 
errors  arising  from  this  ditferent  refrangibility, 
and,  finding  them  to  exceed  some  hundreds  of 
times  those  occasioned  by  the  circular  figure  of 
the  gla.-ses,  he  laid  aside  his  glass-works,  and 
directed  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  reflec- 
tions. He  was  now  convinced,  that  optical  in- 
struments might  be  brought  to  any  degree  of 
perfection  desired,  provided  that  there  could 
be  found  a  substance  wliich  would  polish  as 
finely  as  glass,  and  reflect  as  mucli  light  as 
glass  transmits,  and  that  the  art  of  giving  it  a 
parabolic  figure  could  be  also  attained.  I'hese 
desiderata,  liowever,  seemed  to  him  to  be  ob- 
jects of  great  difficulty  :  nay,  he  almost  thought 
tlicm  unattainable,  when  he  further  con.=.idered, 
that  every  irregularity  in  a  reflecting  super- 
ficies, occasions  the  rays  to  diverge  five  or  six 
times  more  from  their  due  course,  than  the  like 
irregularities  in  a  refracting  one.  While  he  was 
cccupicd  on  these  speculations,  the  breaking 
cutof  the  plague  at  Cambridge,  in  1665,  obliged 
him  suddenly  to  quit  his  books  and  studies,  and 
to  retire  into  the  country. 

During  more  than  two  years  after  this  inter- 
ruption of  his  pursuits,  Newton  lived  in  a  great 
degree  secluded  from  conversation  and  books ; 
but  the  activity  of  his  genius  would  not  permit 
him  to  spend  this  time  without  engaging  in  im- 
portant philosophicalenquiries.  Onthe  contrary, 
it  was  in  this  solituile  that  the  hint  first  occur- 
red to  him,  that  gave  rise  to  the  system  of  the 
world  wliich  is  the  main  subject  of  his  "  Prin- 
cipia."  As  he  was  sitting  alone  in  a  ganlen, 
some  apples,  falling  from  a  tree,  led  his  thoughts 
to  the  subject  of  gravity  ;  and,  reflecting  on  the 
power  of  that  principle,  he  began  to  consider, 
that,  as  this  power  is  not  found  sensibly  di- 
minished at  the  remotest  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth  to  which  we  can  rise, 
neither  at  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  buildings, 
nor  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains, 
u  was  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  power 


must  extend  much  further  than  was  usually 
thought.  "  Why  not  as  high  as  the  moon  ?" 
said  he  to  himself;  "and  if  so,  her  motion 
must  be  influenced  by  it ;  perhaps  she  is  retain- 
ed in  her  orbit  by  it.  However,  though  the 
power  of  gravity  is  not  sensibly  weakened  in 
the  little  change  of  distance  at  which  we  can 
place  ourselves  from  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
yet  it  is  very  possible  that,  as  high  as  the  moon, 
this  power  may  differ  in  strength  much  from 
what  it  is  here."  To  make  an  estimate  what 
might  be  the  degree  of  this  diminution,  he  con- 
sidered with  himself,  that  if  the  moon  be  re- 
tained in  her  orbit  by  the  force  of  gravity,  no 
doubt  the  primary  planets  are  carried  round 
the  sun  by  the  like  power  ;  and,  by  comparing 
the  periods  of  the  several  planets  with  their 
distances  from  the  sun,  he  found,  that  if  any 
power  like  gravity  held  them  in  their  courses, 
its   strength    must  decrease  in    the  duplicate 

f)roportion  of  the  increase  of  distance.  This 
le  concluded,  by  supposing  them  to  move  in 
perfect  circles  concentrical  to  the  sun,  from 
which  the  orbits  of  the  greatest  part  of  them 
do  not  much  differ.  Supposing,  therefore,  the 
power  of  gravity,  when  extended  to  the  moon, 
to  decrease  in  the  same  manner,  he  computed 
whether  that  force  would  be  sufficient  to  keep 
the  moon  in  her  orbit.  In  this  computation, 
being  absent  from  books,  he  took  the  common 
estimate  in  use  among  geograpliers  and  our 
seamen,  before  Norwood  had  measured  the 
earth,  that  sixty  English  miles  were  contained 
in  one  degree  of  latitude  ;  but,  as  this  is  a  very 
faulty  supposition,  each  degree  containing 
about  sixty-nme  and  a  half  of  our  miles,  his 
computation  upon  it  did  not  answer  expectation. 
Hence  he  concluded,  that  some  other  cause 
must  at  least  join  with  the  action  of  the  power 
of  gravity  on  the  moon.  On  this  account  he 
laid  aside,  for  that  time,  any  further  thoughts 
upon  this  subject. 

Soon  after  this  Newton  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge, where,  in  the  year  1667,  he  was  elected 
fellow  of  his  college,  and  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  ^I.  A.  His  thoughts  were  now  again 
engaged  upon  his  newly  projected  reflecting 
telescope,  which  he  was  very  desirous  to  corn* 
pletc.  In  1660,  having  considered  what  Mr. 
J.imes  Gregory  proposed  in  his  "Optica  Pro- 
mota,"  concerning  such  an  instrument,  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  speculum  for  the 
transmission  of  tiie  light  to  an  eye-giass  pl.ice J 
behind  it,  he  thought  the  disadvantages  of  it 
would  be  so  great,  that  he  resolved,  before  he 
put  any  thing  into  practice,  to  alter  Mr.  Gtt. 
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isory's  (kiiiin,  an.l  to  place  the  eycplnss  at  the 
.iJc  of  the  ti'he,   r«iher   than  in  the  centre. 
}lc  then  mii'.e  a  ^null  instrument,  with  a  me- 
talic    Tcll-Ttor  ^ph.•ric.^lly  concave  ;   but    tlvis 
w:\*  only  a  iiulf  specimen,  the  chief  defect  of 
v.liicli  arose  from  the  want  of  a  pood  polish 
for  the  metal.      Ihis  therefore,  lie  >ct  himself 
to  find  out,  when  his  attention   to   the  subjict 
yn%   in'ciTuptcd   by  the    business    connected 
vith  tlie  professorship  of  mathematics,  which 
Dr.   Hirrow  rcsi;;iied  to  him   in  1669.     How- 
ever,   as    his    tiiouphts   had    for    some    time 
been  chiefly  emploved  upon  optics,  he  made 
his  discoveries    in    that    science    the    subject 
of  his  lecturts  for  the  three   first  years  after 
his  appointment    to    tlie   niatliematic.il   chair. 
In    the  mean    time,   an  unexpected    occasion 
drew  from  him  a  discovery  of  thcAfast  improve- 
ments   wliich    he    had  made  in    pcomctry  by 
nieans  of  his  new  analysis.     During  the  year 
ir>68,  lord  Brouneker  had  published  a  quadra- 
ture  of   the  hypv-rbola    in    an    infinite  series, 
which,  with  ihc  aid  of  Dr.  Willis's  division, 
was  soon  afterwards  demonstrated  by  Nicholas 
Mcrcator,  in  his  "  Logarithmo  technica."  This 
being  the  first  appearance  of  a   series  of  this 
sort,  drawn  from  tlie  particular  nature  of  the 
curve  expressed  in   an   abstracted    al^jcbraical 
equation,  and  that  in  a  new  manner,  soon  came 
into  the  liaiids  of  Dr.  Barrow,  then  a'  'I'rinity- 
collegc.     'J  his  learned   mathematician,  recol- 
lecting; that   he  had  met  with  a  simili  ir  series 
in  the  writings  of  Newton,  and  not  confined  to 
the  hyperbola  only,  but  extended   by  general 
forms  to  all  sorts  of  curves,   even  such  as  are 
meclnnic^l,    conmiunicatcd  to  him  this  work 
of  Mcrcator      Upon   the  sight  of  it,  our  au- 
thor brought  to  him  those  papers  of  his  own, 
which  contained  his  "  Analysis  pei^.^quatio- 
nes  nunicro  Terminorum  infinitas."  When  the 
doctor  had  perused  it,  he  w.is  astonished  at  the 
prodigious  performance,   and  immediately  ac- 
<|uaintcd  his  friend  Mr.  Collins  with  it ;  at  whose 
request  he   afterwards   obtained  our    author's 
leave  to  send  him  the  papers.    J  hese  were  tran- 
scribed by  Mr.  Collins,  who  sent  copies  of  them 
to  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  mathemati- 
cal arq>iiintance.  It  was  not,howcver,till  many 
years  afterwards,  that  the  full  extent  to  which 
cur  author  had  carried  his  invention  came  to  be 
veil  under-tood.     In  his  rkge  upon  our  author 
Fontenclle  observes,  that  it  was  natural  toexpect 
that,  upon  seeing  M>rcator's  booL,   he  would 
have  been  forward  to  open    his  treasure,  and 
thereby  secure  to  Mmscif  the  glory  of  being  the 
Arst  discovexor.    But  tliis  was  not  liis  way  of 


thinkinf;.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  from  him- 
self, that  he  thought  that  Mcrcator  h  i-.l  disco- 
vered   his   secret,  or  that   otlii  rs   wouKt,  be- 
fore  his  inodesty  would  allow  him  to  consider 
himself  of  a  proper  age  to  address  the  public. 
In  the  year  1 672,  Ntwton  was  choscH  a  f'ellovv 
of  the  Royal  Society;  and  havinj;  now  brought 
his  *'  'Iheory  of  Light  and  Col  >urs"  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  perfection,  hi'  eoinni-jiiicat- 
ed  it  to  tl'.e  society,  who  published  it  in  the 
"  PhilosopKical   Transactions"   for   that   year. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  the  precaution  which 
the  author  had  taken   in  preparing  it  for  public 
'view,   it   was  so   new  and  unexpected,    and  SB 
totally  snbi'crsive  of  all  inen's  settled  opinions 
on  the  subject ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  s\ich  z 
great  degree  of  accuracy  was  necessary  in  mak- 
ing the  experiments  upon  which  it  was  found- 
ed, and  the  reasoning  also  upon  those  experi- 
ments  was    so   very  subtle   and   penetrating, 
that  it   no  sooner  made  its  appoaraifce,  than  it 
inet   with   opponents   !rom  all  quarters.     Our 
author  was   thus  unexpectedly  drawn    into  dis- 
putes concerning  the  truth  of  it,  which,  as  he 
had  a  great  avers. on  to  controversy>  were  very 
unpleasant  to  hiin,  and  determined  him  not  to 
publish  any  thing  further  upon  the  subject  for 
some  time.     On   this  account  he  laid   by  his 
<' Optical    Lecture,"    after    he   had    prepared 
them  for  the  press,  and  his  ''  Analysis  by  Infi- 
nite Series,"'  which  was  intended  to  accompany 
thein.     In   this  conduct,    he    evidently    acted 
against  his  own  fame  -,  but  that  consideration 
had  little  weight  with  him,  whtn  opposed  to  the 
enjoyment    of  unruffled   serenity    of  thought: 
a  blessing  which  he  valued  above  all  the  glory 
that  mathematics  or  philosophy   could  confer 
upon  hini.     Our  author  now  resumed  his  en- 
deavours to  perfect  his  reflecting  telescope  ;  and 
observing  that  there  was  no  absokue  necessity 
fof  the  parabolital  figure  of  the  glasses,  since, 
if    metals    could    be    ground    truly    spherical, 
they   would   bear   as   great  apertures  as  men 
would  be  able  to  polish,  he  completed  another 
instrument  of  the  same  kind.      j'his  answered 
his  purpose  so  well,  that,   though  it  was  only 
six  inches  long,  he  had   seen  Jupiter  with  it 
distinctly  round,  with   the  four  satellites  then 
discovered,   and  also  Venus  horned.     This  te- 
lescope he  sent  to  the  Royal  Society,  at  their 
request,  together  with  a  description  of  it,  and 
further  particulars ;   which  were  published  in 
the  "Philosophical    Transactions"    for    1672. 
Several  attempts  were  aho  made  by   the   so- 
ciety to  bring  it  to  perfection  •,  but,  fur  want  of 
a  proper  composition  of  metal,  and  a  good  po- 
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Csl),  they  failed  of  success,  and  the  invention 
lay  dormant  till  Hadley  niaile  his  Newtonian 
telescope  in  1723.  During  tlie  year  1672, 
likewise,  our  author  published,  at  Cambridge, 
•'  Bernardi  Varenii  Geographia  gcneralis,  in 
qua  afFectiones  generales  Tellaris  expliciintur  ; 
aucta  et  illustrata  ah  Is.  Newton,"  octavo. 
This  edition  was  reprinted  in  1687,  and  at  a 
later  period  with  large  additions,  chiefly  taken 
from  our  author's  writings,  by  Dr.  James  Jurin. 
From  this  time,  till  1679,  *^"''  author  main- 
tained a  correspondence,  by  letters,  with  iVlr. 
Henry  Oldenburg,  secretary  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. Mr  John  Collins,  J\lr.  John  Flamsttcd, 
and  Dr.  Edmund  Ilalley  ;  which  letters  con- 
tain a  variety  of  curious  and  useful  observa- 
tions, and  may  be  found  in  the  "  General's 
Dictionary."  In  the  year  i')75,  Mr.  Hooke 
having  laid  claim  to  some  of  his  inventions  in 
Iiis  "New  Theory  of  Light  and  Colours,"  our 
author  vindicated  his  right  to  them,  with  be- 
coming spirit,  and  complete  success.  During 
the  following  year,  at  the  request  of  Mr  Leib- 
nitz, he  wrote  two  letters,  to  be  comnninicated 
to  that  gentleman,  containing  an  explanation 
of  his  invention  of  infinite  series,  and  took 
notice  how  far  he  had  improved  it  by  his 
•'  Method  of  Fluxions.'  That  method,  how- 
ever, he  still  eoni.-e.iled,  and  particularly,  on 
this  occasion,  by  the  transposition  of  the  letters 
that  make  up  the  two  fundamental  propositions 
of  it,  into  an  alphabetical  order.  'Ihcse  letters 
arc  inserted  in  Coliins's  "  Commercium  Epis- 
tolicum." 

In  the  winter  between  1676  and  1677,  New- 
ton found  out  the  grand  proposition,  that,  by 
a  centripetal  force  acting  reciprocally  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  a  planet  my-t  revolve 
in  an  ellipsis,  about  the  centre  of  force  placed 
in  its  lower  focus,  and,  with  a  radius  drawn  to 
that  centre,  describe  areas  proportional  to  the 
times.  In  1680.  he  made  several  astronomical 
observations  on  the  comet  that  then  appeared  ; 
which,  for  some  time,  he  took  not  to  be  one  and 
the  same,  but  two  different  comets,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Flamstccd.  While  he  con- 
tinued under  this  mistake,  he  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Hooke,  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
line  described  by  a  falling  body,  supposed  to  be 
moved  circularly  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  perpendicularly  by  the  power  of 
gravity  This  letter  led  him  to  enquire  anew, 
what  was  the  real  figure  in  which  such  a  body 
moved  ;  and  this  enquiry  gave  occasion  to  his 
resuming  his  former  thoughts  concerning  the 
moon.     As  Ticart  had  measured  a  degree  of 


the  earth  in  1679,  by  using  his  measures  our 
author  concluded,  that  the  moon  is  retained 
in  her  orbit  solely  by  the  power  of  gravity  ; 
and,  consequently,  that  this  power  decreases, 
in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  distance,  as 
he  had  formerly  conjectured.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, he  found  the  line  described  by  a  falling 
body  to  be  an  ellipsis,  having  one  focus  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth  ;  and  finding  by  this  means, 
tliat  the  primary  planets  really  moved  in  such 
orbits  as  Kepler  had  supposed,  he  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  see  that  this  enquiry,  which  he 
had  undertaken  at  first  from  motives  of  mere 
curiosity,  was  capable  of  being  applied  to  the 
greatest  purposes.  I'pon  this  he  drew  up  about: 
a  dozen  propositions  relating  to  the  motions  of 
the  primary  planets  round  the  sun,  which 
were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  year  1683.  These 
propositions  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the 
greatest  mathematicians,  and,  among  others, 
of  Dr.  Halley,  who  found  himself  unable,  as 
well  as  the  rest,  to  carry  the  demonstration  of 
them  through  all  the  particulars.  Thus  baffled, 
he  made  a  journey  to  Cambridge  in  August 
1684,  in  order  to  consult  our  author,  who  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  absolutely  completed 
the  proof;  which  he  transmitted  to  him  in  the 
month  of  November.  Dr.  Halley  now  paid 
the  author  a  second  visit,  and  obtained  his  con- 
sent, though  not  without  dilhculty,  that  his 
demonstration  should  be  entered  in  the  register- 
books  of  the  Royal  Society.  After  which  our 
author  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  importunity 
of  Dr.  Halley,  and  the  request  of  the  society, 
to  proceed  to  the  completion  of  his  "  Principia." 
The  third  book  of  that  work,  being  only  a  co- 
rollary of  some  propositions  in  tlie  first,  was 
then  drawn  up  by  him  in  a  popular  way,  with 
the  intention  of  its  being  published  in  that 
form  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  convinced  that  it 
was  best  not  to  let  it  appear  without  strict  de- 
monstration. At  length  the  work  was  printed 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Halley,  and  was  publish- 
ed about  Midsummer  16S7,  under  the  title  of, 
"Philosophiie  naturalis  Principia  Matliema- 
tica,"  quarto;  containing,  in  the  third  book,  the 
Cometic  .'Vstronomy,  which  had  been  lately  dis- 
covered by  him,  and  was  now  first  given  to  the 
world.  This  treatise,  full  of  such  a  variety  of 
profound  inventions,  was  composed  by  him 
from  scarcely  any  other  materials  than  the  few 
propositions  above  mentioned,  in  the  space  of 
one  year  and  a  half.  The  second  edition  of  it, 
villi  considerable  additions  and  improvements 
by  the  avitlior,  was  printed  at  Cambridge  ia 
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1 713,  in  quarto.  Ancihcr  edition,  with  still 
furthci  improvcmc:ii;  by  the  author,  was  pub- 
lished at  LonJon  in  .juarto,  under  the  cart-  of 
Dr.  Henry  PembiiMn,  and  was  reprinted  at 
Paris,  with  large  notes,  in  four  volumo,  quarto. 
This  great  work,  in  which  the  author  has 
erected  a  new  system  of  natural  philosophy 
upon  the  basis  of  the  n;ost  sublime  geometry, 
did  not  at  first  meet  wiili  all  the  applause  to 
which  it  was  entitled.  One  reason  for  tliib 
wai,  that  Des  Cartes  had  then  };ot  full  pos- 
session of  the  world.  He  had  rendered  his 
pliilosophy  agreeable  to  the  imagination,  and 
adapted  it  to  common  conceptions  :  it  therefore 
met  with  a  veiy  general  reception.  Newton, 
on  iheother  hand,  with  an  unparalleled  foreeof 
understanding,  had  pursued  nature  to  her  most 
secret  abodes,  and  was  intent  to  demonstrate 
her  residence  to  others,  rather  than  anxious  to 
point  out  the  way  by  whith  he  had  arrived  at 
It  himself.  He  finished  his  j'iece  in  that  ele- 
gant conciseness,  which  had  justly  gained  tlie 
ancients  a  universal  esteem.  In  fact,  the  con- 
sequences in  tlio  work  flow  witli  such  rapidity 
from  the  principles,  that  the  reader  is  often 
left  to  supply  a  long  chain  to  connect  them.  It 
required,  therefore,  some  time  before  the 
world  could  understand  it.  The  best  mathe- 
maticians were  obliged  to  study  it  with  care, 
before  they  could  make  themselves  masters  of 
it  i  and  those  of  a  lower  order  durst  not  ven- 
ture upon  it,  till  encouraged  by  the  testimonies 
of  the  more  learned.  But  at  list,  when  its 
■worth  came  to  be  sufficiently  known,  the  appro- 
bation which  had  been  so  slowly  gained  be- 
came univtrsal,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
from  all  quarters,  but  admiration  of  what  seem- 
ed to  be  the  production  of  a  celestial  intelli- 
gence rather  than  of  a  man.  "  Does  Mr.  New- 
ton cat,  or  drink,  or  sleep,  like  other  men .'" 
said  the  marquis  dc  ITIospital,  one  of  the 
greatest  mathematicians  of  the  age,  to  the  En- 
glish who  visited  him.  •'  I  represent  him  to 
myself,"  he  added,  "as  a  celestial  genius,  en- 
tirely disengaged  from  matter."  Not  long 
before  the  time  when  this  work  was  sent  to 
the  press,  the  privileges  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge  were  attacked  by  king  James  11-, 
who  sent  a  mandamus  to  admit  father  Francis, 
an  ignorant  benedictine  monk,  ro  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  On  this  occasion,  Newton  appeared 
among  the  most  zealous  and  active  defenders 
rf  the  rights  of  that  body,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  delegates  to  the  high-commission 
court,  where  they  maintained  their  cause  with 
Such  resolution  and  steadiness,  that  the  king 


thought  proper  to  drop  tlie  aflalr.  Our  author 
was  also  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
university  in  theconvcntion-parliamentof  1688, 
the  sessions  of  which  he  attended  till  its  dis- 
solution. In  the  same  parliament  sat  Mr.\ 
Ch.irlcs  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax, 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  sime  college 
with  Newton,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
hij  abilities  and  merit.  That  gentleman,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, undertook  the  great  work  of  re-coining 
the  current  money  of  the  nation  ;  and  know- 
ing no  person  so  well  qualified  to  conquer  the 
difficulties  attending  it  as  our  author,  obtained 
for  him,  in  the  year  169(3,  the  office  of  warden 
of  the  mint.  In  this  situation  he  rendered 
very  import.'int  service  to  the  nation,  and  was 
very  properly  rewarded,  three  years  afterwards, 
with  the  appointment  of  master  of  the  mint, 
a  place  worth  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  which  he  held  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Upon  this  promotion,  he 
appointed  Mr.  William  Whiston  of  Clare  Hall, 
his  deputy  in  the  mathematical  chair  at  Cam- 
bridge, allowing  him  the  entire  prolits  of  the 
place;  and  about  four  years  afterwards  he  pro- 
cured him  to  be  his  successor  in  that  post.  In 
1699,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris 
having  made  a  new  regulation  for  the  admission 
of  foreigners  into  their  society,  he  was  imme- 
diately elected  a  member  of  it;  and  in  1703, 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  retained  that  honourable  station  till  the 
time  of  his  death. 

In  the  year  1704,  Newton  published,  at 
London,  liis  *'  Optics :  or,  a  'I'reatise  of  tl»e 
Reflections,  Refractions,  Inflections,  and  Co- 
lours of  Light,"  quarto.  This  work  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  occasional  labours  for  thirty  years, 
in  bringing  the  experiments  on  which  his 
"New Theory  of  Light  and  Colours"  is  found- 
ed to  that  degree  of  certainty  and  exactness, 
which  alone  could  satisfy  himself ;  and,  in  fact, 
this  seeins  to  have  been  his  favourite  invention. 
In  the  speculations  concerning  infinite  series 
and  fluxions,  and  the  power  and  rule  of  gravity 
in  preserving  the  solar  system,  there  had  been 
some,  though  distant  nints  given  by  others 
before  him  :  but  he  was  absolutely  the  first 
person  who  conceived  the  idea,  and  engaged 
in  the  subtle  and  delicate  study  of  the  anato- 
my of  light,  who  dissected  a  ray  of  light  into 
its  primary  constituent  particles  which  theri 
admitted  of  no  further  separation ;  who  dis- 
covered the  ditTerent  refrangibility  of  the  par- 
ticles thus  separated,  and  that  these  constituent 
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rays  had  eacli  its  own  colour  Inherent  in  it, 
that  rays  falling  in  the  same  angle  of  incidence, 
have  alternate  fits  of  reflection  and  refraction  -, 
that  bodies  are  rendered  transparent  by  the 
minuteness  of  their  pores,  and  become  opaque 
by  having  them  large  ;  and  tliat  the  most  trans- 
parent body,  by  having  a  great  thinness,  will 
become  less  perviousto  the  light.  However,  what 
had  thus  employed  his  assiduous  researches  for 
so  many  years,  was  far  from  being  confined  to 
the  subject  of  light  alone.  On  tlie  contrary,  it 
seemed  to  comprehend  in  it  all  that  we  know  of 
natural  bodies.  He  had  discovered,  that  there 
was  a  mutual  action  at  a  distance  between  light 
and  other  bodies  ;  by  which  both  the  reflections 
and  refractions,  as  well  as  inflections  of  the 
former  were  constantly  produced.  To  ascer- 
tain the  force  and  extent  of  this  principle  of 
action,  was  what  had  all  along  engaged  his 
thoughts,  and  what,  after  all,  by  its  extreme 
subtlety,  escaped  even  his  most  penetrating 
spirit.  But,  though  he  has  not  made  so  full 
a  discovery  of  this  principle,  which  directs 
the  course  of  light,  as  he  has  of  the  power  by 
which  the  planets  are  kept  in  their  courses; 
yet  he  has  given  the  best  directions  possible 
for  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  carry  on  the 
work,  and  furnished  abundant  matter  to  animate 
them  to  the  pursuit.  By  this  means  he  has 
opened  a  way  of  passing  from  optics  to  an 
entire  system  of  physics;  and  if  wc  look  upon 
Ivis  queries  as  furnishing  us  witli  the  history  of 
a  great  man's  first  thoughts,  even  in  that  view 
they  must  be  entertaining  and  curious.  He 
was  very  anxious  that  his  true  meaning  in 
them  should  be  rightly  understood,  which  was, 
to  furnish  suflicient  motives  for  making  further 
enquiries ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  not  to  deter- 
mine any  thing.  Hence  it  was,  that  when 
Dr.  Friend,  a  few  years  afterwards,  publislied 
his  "  Lectures  on  Chemistry,"  and,  in  explain- 
ing the  phaenomeni  of  chemical  experiments, 
assumed  attraction  for  a  principle,  which  in 
the  queries  was  only  stated  as  a  conjecture,  our 
author  compliined  of  it  as  an  injury  done  to 
him.  With  the  approbation  of  Newton,  the 
learned  Ur.  Samuel  Clarke  translated  tlie 
"  Optics"  into  Latin;  and  our  author  was  so 
well  pleased  with  the  accuracy  and  elegance  of 
his  version,  that  he  made  the  doctor  a  present 
of  five  hundred  pounds,  or,  a  hundred  pounds 
for  e.ich  of  his  children.  This  translation 
was  publisheil  at  London,  in  1706,  quarto; 
and  our  author  printing  a  second  edition  of  his 
book,  with  improvements,  in  17  18,  octavo,  the 
second  edition  of  Dr.  CLirke's  translation  was 
VOL.  vu. 


likewise  published,  in  1719,  quarto.  A  French 
translation  of  it,  by  Mr.  Peter  Coste,  was 
publislied  at  Amsterdam,  in  1720,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, i2mo.;  and  reprinted  at  Paris,  in  1722. 
With  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Optics,"  the 
author  also  published  his  "  Qu^adrature  of 
Curves"  by  his  new  analysis ;  to  which  he 
subjoined,  "  An  Enumeration  of  tlie  Lines  of 
the  Third  Order  :"  both  contained  under  this 
title,  "  Tractatus  duo  de  Speciebus  et  Magni- 
tudine  Figurarum  curvilinearum."  This  was 
the  first  appearance  in  print  of  his  "  Method 
of  Fluxions."  Wc  have  already  seen  that  this 
invention  was  intended  for  the  public  so  long 
before  as  the  year  1672  ;  but  was  then  laid  by 
in  order  to  prevent  the  author  from  being  en- 
gaged in  any  dispute  about  it.  However,  not- 
withstanding his  -selicitude  to  avoid  contro- 
versy, its  publication  at  present  proved  the 
source  of  an  altercation  that  continued  many 
years.  Ever  since  the  year  1684,  Mr.  Leibnitz 
had  endeavoured  to  impress  the  world  with 
the  persuasion,  that  Newton  had  borrowed 
this  invention  from  his  "  Differential  Method." 
Of  this  design  our  author  was  aware,  and 
on  that  account  inserted  his  right  to  the 
invention, in  the  scholium  to  the  second  lemma 
of  the  second  book  of  his  first  edition  of  the 
"Principia,"  in  1687  '>  '^'^^>  =ishe  now  publish- 
ed his  "Method,"  he  took  occasion  to  ac- 
quaint the  world,  that  he  had  discovered  it  in 
the  years  166^  and  1666.  In  the  account 
which  was  given  of  this  treatise  in  the  "  Acta 
Eruditorum"  of  Leipsic,  this  invention  was 
ascribed  to  Leibnitz,  and  it  was  intimated  that 
Newton  borrowed  it  from  him.  In  our  life  of 
Dr.  Keill,  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford, 
we  have  entered  into  a  particular  account  of 
the  zeal  and  success  with  which  that  mathe- 
matician vindicated  the  honour  of  his  illus- 
trious countryman.  When  referring  to  this 
dispute,  FontencUe  says,  "Sir  Isaac  was  by 
many  years  the  first  inventor.  Mr.  Liebnitz, 
on  the  other  side,  was  the  first  who  published 
this  method  of  calculation  ;  and  if  he  took  it 
from  sir  Isaac  Newton,  he  resembled  Prome- 
theus in  the  fable,  who  stole  fire  from  heaven, 
that  he  might  communicate  it  to  men."  la 
the  year  1705,  queen  Anne,  influenced  by  the 
consideration  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  was 
pleas.-d  to  confer  upon  our  author  the  honour 
of  knightliood.-  Two  years  afterwards,  Mr. 
Whiston,  by  our  author's  permission,  publi.shed 
his  algebraical  lectures,  under  the  title  of 
"  Arithmetica  Universalis,  siVc  dc  Composi- 
rionc     et     Resolutione    .Arithmeticx    Liber," 
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ocuvo ;  which  was  tianslatcil  into  EngU!>Ii  by 
Mr.  Rjplijon.  A  second  ciliiion  of  it,  with 
improvements  by  the  author,  liaving  been  print- 
cil  umlrr  th.*  tare  I't'  Mr.  .Miichin,  professor 
of  iistmnoniy  at  Gre>h;im  College,  and  secre- 
tary to  the  Roy.il  Society,  Rnphsoii's  transhition 
was  reviic\l  and  corrected  by  Mr.  Cunn  ;  and 
an  improved  edition  of  it,  iliujtratcd  with 
iiotc5,  was  pubUjhtdby  Dr.  Wilder,  of  Trinity- 
College,  Dublin,  ill  17(11?,  in  two  voluinc>,  oc- 
tavo. A  L.ititi  edition  of  tho  .same  work,  with  a 
con-.mentary,  by  Captilion,  afterwards  made  its 
appearance  .it  Amsterdam,  in  two  volumes, 
quarto.  Dr.  Pemberton  ti  lis  us  that  the  author 
called  this  work,  whitli  exhibits  another  speci- 
men of  the  extraordinary  force  of  his  genius, 
by  the  name  of  "  Universal  Aritlimetic,"  in 
opposition  to  the  injudicious  title  of  "  Geome- 
try," given  by  Des  Cartes  to  the  treatise  in 
which  he  shews  how  tlie  geomelrician  may  as- 
fist  his  invention  by  such  kind  of  computations. 
In  the  year  171 1,  our  author's  '•  Analysis  per 
Quantitatum  .Series,  Fluxiones  et  Differeniias, 
cum  Enunieratione  Linearum  tertii  Ordiiiis," 
was  publlilied  at  I.ondon,  in  quarto,  by  Wil- 
liam Jo:ics,  esq.  F.R.S.  wlio  met  with  a  copy 
of  the  first  of  these  pieces  among  the  papers  of 
Mr.  John  Collins,  to  whom,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  it  had  been  communicated  by  Dr.  Bar- 
row. It  was  publisheil  in  consequence  of  the 
dispute  relating  to  the  invention  of  Huxions; 
which  also  occasioned  the  printing,  in  171  2,  by 
the  consent  of  sir  Isaac,  a  collection  of  letters 
by  him  and  others  in  ihat  controversy,  under 
the  title  of  "Commercium  Epistolicum  D.  Jo- 
hannis  Collins,  et  rdiorum,  de  .\nalysi  promota, 
jussu  Sociotatis  Rcgire  in  Luccm  cditum." 

In  the  year  1714,  .Mr.  Ditton  and  Mr.  Wliis- 
ton  having  petitioned  parliament  for  encou- 
ragement to  a  new  mcthoil,  by  which  they 
proposed  to  discover  the  longitude  at  sea  by 
signals,  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a 
committee  to  take  it  into  consideration  ;  who, 
after  applying  to  our  autlior,  and  obtaining  his 
written  opinion  upon  the  subject,  tliought  pro- 
per to  reject  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 
During  the  following  year,  Mr.  Leibnitz,  with 
the  view  of  gaining  credit  to  the  pretension 
that  the  "  Metiiod  of  Fluxions"  had  been  bor- 
rowed from  his  •'  DifTerential  Method,"  at- 
tempted to  baffle  sir  Isaac's  mathematical  skill  by 
his  f.imous  problem  of  the  I  r.ijectorie.s  which 
he  proposed  to  the  English  by  way  of  challenge ; 
out,  thougii  it  was  the  most  difficult  proposition 
which  his  ingenuity,  after  much  study,  was 
able  to  dcv.sc,  the  solution  of  it  proved  scarce- 


ly more  than  an  amusement  to  our  author. 
The  problem  was  received  by  him  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  he  was  returning 
from  the  Mint;  and,  though  he  was  extremely 
fatigued  with  business,  yet  he  finished  the  so- 
lution of  it  before  he  retired  to  bed  Hpon  the 
accession  of  king  George  I.  to  the  British  throne, 
sir  Isaac  was  paiticularly  noticed  at  court;  and 
it  was  for  the  immedijte  satisfaction  of  that 
prince,  to  whom  Leibnitz  was  a  privy- counsellor 
at  Hanover,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  put 
the  1 1st  hand  to  the  dispute  about  the  inven- 
tion of  fluxions.  In  this  court  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  princess  of  Wales,  afterwards 
queen  Carolina,  who  took  great  delight  in  li- 
terary and  philosophical  enquiries,  and  tiie  con- 
versation of  men  distinguished  by  their  talents 
and  knowledge.  W^ith  that  of  our  author  she 
was  always  peculiarly  gratified,  deriving  froni 
it  that  full  satisfaction  in  every  diihculty, 
wliicli  she  Iiad  in  vain  sought  for  elsewhere, 
and  she  was  frequently  heard  to  declare  pub- 
licly, that  she  "  thought  herself  happy  in 
coming  into  the  world  at  a  juncture  of  time, 
which  put  it  in  her  power  to  converse  with 
sir  Isaac  Newton."  It  was  at  the  solicitation 
of  this  princess  that  he  drew  up  an  abstract 
of  his  "  Chronology,"  and  communicated  s 
copy  of  it  to  the  abbe  Conti,  a  Venetian  no- 
bleman then  in  England,  upon  a  promise  tcx 
keep  it  secret.  But  the  abbe,  who,  when  ia 
this  country,  professed  a  particular  friendship 
for  sir  Isaac,  while  he  was  privately  doing  hira 
all  the  injury  in  his  power  in  the  dispute  with 
Leibnitz,  wat  so  dishonourable  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  continent,  as  to  disperse  several 
copies  of  it,  and  to  procure  a  person  to  trans- 
late it  into  French,  as  well  as  to  attempt  a  con- 
futation of  it.  Tills  version  was  printed  at 
Paris,  in  1725,  and  a  copy  of  it,  without  the 
remarks,  under  the  title  of  "  Abrege  de 
Chronologic  de  M.  le  Chevalier  Newton,  fait 
par  lui-mcme  ct  traduit  sur  le  manuscript 
Anglols,"  was  sent  to  our  author  by  the  booli- 
seller  who  printed  it,  under  the  pretence  of 
asking  his  consent  to  the  publication ;  but 
though  he  gave  a  direct  denial,  the  whole  cf 
the  work  was  sent  into  the  world  in  the  same 
year.  Upon  this  lie  found  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  defence  of  himself,  which  was  inserted 
in  the  thirty-fourth  volume  of  tlie  "  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,"  under  the  title  of  "  Re- 
marks upon  the  Observations  made  upon  a 
Chronological  Index  of  Sir  Isaac  Newion, 
translated  into  French  by  the  Observator,  and, 
published  at  Paris,"     Of  this  paper,  a  Frencli. 
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tr,-\n?l3tIon  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1726,  with  a 
letter  of  tlie  abbe  Conti  in  answer  to  it.  In 
the  same  year,  likewise,  some  dissertations  were 
published  at  Paris  by  father  Souciet,  against 
sir  Isaac's  "  Chronolnj^ical  Index  ;"  a  reply  to 
which,  by  Dr.  Hallcy,  was  given  in  the  3y7th 
number  of  th?  "  Philos.  Transactions." 

Cur  incompnrable  philosoplier  enjoyed  a  re- 
gular and  pretty  equal  state  of  health,  until  he 
attained  hi3  eightieth  year,  when  he  hecainc 
subject  to  an  incontinence  of  urine,  which  was 
thought  to  be  occasioned  by  a  stone  in  his 
bladder,  and  was  considered  to  be  incurable. 
However,  by  observing  a  strict  regimen,  and 
using  other  precautions,  he  procured  consider- 
able interv.ils  of  ease  during  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life;  but  not  without  enduring 
some  severe  paro.xvsins,  which  occasioned  large 
drops  of  sweat  to  roil  down  his  face.  During 
these  attacks,  he  was  never  heard  to  utter  the 
least  complaint,  nor  to  express  any  impatience; 
and,  as  .soon  as  he  has  had  a  mon-.ent's  ease, 
he  would  smile  and  converse  with  his  usual 
cheerfulness.  Till  this  time,  he  had  always 
read  and  written  for  several  hours  in  a  day; 
but  he  was  now  rendered  incapable  of  this  ap- 
plication, and  was  also  obliged  to  rely  upon  Mr. 
Conduit,  who  had  married  one  of  his  nieces, 
for  the  discharije  of  his  duties  at  the  Mint. 
On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  March, 
1726-7,  he  read  the  newspapers,  and  conversed 
for  a  considerable  time  with  Dr.  Mead,  his 
physician,  having  then  the  perfect  use  of  all 
his  faculties;  but  he  was  finally  deprived  of 
them  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  night, 
and  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  twentieth  of  the 
Same  month,  when  he  was  in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  The  last  honours  were  paid 
to  his  remains  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  ex- 
traordinary merit,  and  that  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  deservedly  held  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusa- 
lem chamber,  adjoining  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  March  was  con- 
veyed to  Wcstmin^tcr-abbcy,  the  lovd-clianccl- 
lor,  the  dukes  of  Montrose  and  Roxburgh,  and 
the  carls  of  Pembroke,  Sussex,  and  Maccles- 
field, supporting  the  pall.  He  v.'as  interred  at 
the  entrance  into  the  choir,  at  the  left  hand, 
where  a  stately  monument,  with  a  most  elegant 
inscription  upon  it,  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory. *  ' '  '  ■  ' 
■  '1  liis  great  ornament  of  his  country  and  of 
human  nature  was  in  pcr^ion  of  a  middle  sta- 
ture, and  r:ithir  inclined  to  be  fat  in  tlie  latter 
part  of  his  life.     1  iis  connteinn'*r  was  plca-^ing 


and  venerable  at  the  same  time,  especially 
when  he  took  off  his  peruke,  and  shevi-ed  his 
white  hair,  which  was  pretty  thick.  He  had 
never  occasion  to  make  use  of  spectacles;  and 
he  lost  but  one  tooth  during  tiie  whole  of  his 
life.  Fontenelle  says,  that  he  had  a  lively  and 
piercing  eye :  but  0:1  this  point  he  appears  to 
have  been  misinformed;  for  liishop  Atterbury, 
who  pcrsonallv  knew  him,  assures  us,  that, 
"  this  did  not  belong  to  him,  at  least  not  for 
twenty  years  past,"  siys  the  bishop,  '•  about 
which  time  I  became  acquainted  with  h.im. 
Indeed,  in  the  vilioleair  of  his  face  and  ni.ike, 
there  was  nothing  of  that  penetrating  sagacity 
which  appears  in  his  compositions  ;  he  had 
something  rath.er  languid  in  his  look  and  man- 
ner, whicli  did  not  raise  any  great  expectation 
in  those  who  did  not  know  him."  His  cha- 
racter has  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Pemberton, 
I'ontcnelle,  and  others,  from  whos;  writing."; 
wc  slial!  select  v.nrious  particulars,  necessary  to 
complete  tha  memoirs  of  this  illustrious  man. 
In  contemplating  his  genius,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  v/hich  of  these  endowments  h.id  the 
greatest  share  in  his  composition ;  sagacity,  pe- 
netration, strength,  or  diligence.  He  enter- 
tained, however,  a  very  modest  opinion  of  his 
own  abilities;  and  in  answer  to  one  of  his 
friends  who  said  some  handsome  things  of  his 
extraordinary  talents,  he  assured  him,  in  an 
easy  and  unaffected  way,  that  if  he  had  done 
any  thing  worth  notice,  and  of  service  to  the 
world,  it  was  o.ving  more  to  his  industry  and 
patience  of  thought,  than  to  any  extraordinary 
sagacity.  "I  keep  the  subject  constnntly  before 
me,"  said  he,  "  and  wait  till  the  fii-^t  davinings 
open  slowly,  by  little  and  little,  into  a  full  ar  ? 
clear  light."  It  is  said  of  him,  that  whem  v^r  Ii ; 
had  any  mathematical  problems  or  soliii!oa< 
in  his  mind,  he  would  never  quit  the  subject 
on  any  account.  When  he  has  been  getting 
up  in  a  morning,  he  has  sometimes  begun  to 
dress,  and  with  one  leg  in  his  breeches  sat  down 
again  on  the  bed,  where  he  has  remained  for 
hours  before  he  has  got  his  clothes  on.  Din- 
ner has  been  often  three  hours  ready  for  him, 
before  lie  could  be  brouglit  to  table.  Among 
the  otiier  anecdotes  which  arc  told  of  him  on 
this  head,  it  is  related  that  one  day,  liis  intj- 
mitc  friend  Dr.  -Stukely  liappening  to  call  at 
h.is  house,  was  shown  into  the  room  where  sir 
Isaac  usually  dined,  and  where  a  boilc-d  chicken 
had  been  some  time  waiting  for  him  under  a 
cover ;  but  he  was  then  too  busily  engaged  in 
his  study  to  attend  10  such  matters.  At  length 
the  doctor,  notliaving  dined  himself,  and  lind- 
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ing  that  sir  Isaac  did  not  make  his  appearance, 
sat  down  to  tabic  and  completely  finished  tlie 
chicken ;  after  whii  h  he  put  the  bones  in  the 
di>h,  and  replaced  the  cover.  In  a  little  while 
our  philosopher  c.ime  out  of  his  study,  and 
telling  his  friend  that  he  was  both  weary  and 
hungry,  took  up  the  cover  ;  but,  finding  only 
the  bones  of  the  fowl  left,  observed  to  his 
friend,  with  a  smile,  "I  thought  I  had  not 
dined,  but  I  now  find  that  I  was  mistaken." 

However,  careful  as  sir  Isaac  wa>;  to  preclude 
all  interruption  when  engaged  in  intense  ap- 
plication, he  was  not  so  far  absorbed  in  philo- 
sophical pursuits  as  to  be  incap.ibic  of  attend- 
ing to  any  other  object.  On  the  contrary,  he 
could  arrest  liis  thoughts  in  the  midst  of  his 
most  intricate  resL-arche.-*,  when  his  other  af- 
fairs demanded  his  attention;  and,  as  soon  as 
he  had  leisure,  resume  tlie  subject  at  tlie  point 
where  he  had  left  off.  This  he  seems  to  have 
done,  not  so  much  by  any  extraordinary 
Jtrcngth  of  memory,  as  by  the  force  of  his  in- 
ventive faculty,  to  which  every  thing  opened 
itself  again  with  ease,  if  nothing  intervened  to 
rufHc  him.  The  readiness  of  lils  invention 
made  Iiim  not  think  of  putting  his  memory 
much  to  the  trial ;  but  this  was  the  offspring  of 
a  vigorous  intenscness  of  thought,  out  of 
which  he  was  but  a  common  man.  He  spent, 
therefore,  the  prime  of  his  age  in  these  ab- 
struse researches,  when  his  situation  in  a  col- 
lege gave  him  leisure,  and  while  study  was  his 
proper  profession  :  but  as  soon  as  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  Mint,  he  applied  himself  chiefly 
to  tlie  business  of  that  office ;  and  so  far 
quitted  mathematics  and  philosophy,  as  not  to 
cnpage  in  any  pursuits  of  either  kind  after- 
wards. Dr.  Pembcrton  tells  us,  that  he  found 
sir  Isaac  had  read  fewer  of  the  modern  mathe- 
maticians than  one  could  have  cxpecied  ;  but 
})it  own  prodigious  invention  supp!ie<l  him  with 
what  he  might  have  occasion  for  in  aiiy  sub- 
ject which  he  undertook.  He  often  censured 
the  handling  of  geometrical  subjects  by  al- 
gebraic calculations,  and  frequently  praised 
Slusius,  Barrow,  and  Huygens,  for  not  being 
influenced  by  that  bad  taste  which  then  began 
to  prevail.  He  used  to  commend  the  laudable 
attempt  ot  Hugo  deOmerique,  to  restore  the 
ancient  analysis,  and  very  much  esteemed 
Apollonius's  book,  "  De  Sectione  Rationis," 
for  giving  us  a  clearer  notion  of  that  analysis 
than  we  had  before.  Dr.  Barrow  he  esteemed, 
as  having  shewn  a  compass  of  invention,  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  of  the  moderns ;  we 
idd,   out   luthor  himself  excepted.     But  he 


particularly  recommended  Huygens's  style  and 
manner,  and  thought  him  the  most  elegant  of 
any  mathematical  writer  in  modern  times,  and 
the  most  just  imitator  of  the  ancients;  of 
whose  taste  and  form  of  demonstration  sir 
Isaac  always  proftssed  himself  a  great  admirer. 
Dr.  Pcmbenon  likewise  observes,  that  his  me- 
mory was  much  decayed  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life  ;  though  there  was  no  foundation  for 
an  opinion  which  was  propagated,  that  he  did 
not  then  understand  his  own  writings.  This 
opinion  might  perhaps  arise,  from  his  not  being 
always  ready  to  speak  on  the  subjects  of  them, 
when  it  might  be  expected  that  he  should; 
which  the  doctor  attributes  to  an  occasional  ab- 
sence of  mind,  not  uncommon  to  men  of  ge- 
nius. Add  to  this,  that  the  behaviour  which 
he  had  met  with  from  Mr.  Leibnitz,  the  abbe 
Conti,  and  others,  had  led  him  to  the  exer- 
cise of  much  caution  when  conversing  before 
strangers,  which  had  increased  into  a  habit  of 
reserve  as  he  advanced  in  life. 

Our  author's  temper  is  said  to  have  been  so 
mild  and  equal,  that  scarcely  any  accident  could 
disturb  it.  One  instance  in  particular,  is  men- 
tioned of  this  disposition,  lie  had  a  favourite 
little  dog,  called  Diamond,  which  was  one  day 
left  behind  in  liis  study  when  he  was  called 
out  into  the  adjoining  room.  Upon  his  return, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  animal 
had  overthrown  a  lighted  candle  among  some  pa- 
pers, containing  the  almost  finished  labours  of 
many  years,  by  which  means  they  were  set  on 
fire  and  almost  entirely  consumed.  This  loss, 
as  it  took  place  when  sir  Isaac  was  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  was  irretrievable  ;  yet  instead  of 
venting  his  resentment  on  the  author  of  the 
mischief,  he  only  rebuked  him  with  this  ex- 
clamation, "O  Diamond!  Diamond!  thou 
little  knowest  the  mischief  thou  hast  done  I" 
We  have  already  mentioned,  that  this  great 
man  entertained  a  very  modest  opinion  of  his 
own  abilities ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  it 
we  may  observe,  that  he  never  talked  either  of 
himself  or  others,  nor  ever  behaved  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  give  the  most  malicious  cen- 
surcrs  the  least  occasion  even  to  suspect  him 
of  vanity.  He  was  candid  and  affable,  and 
always  put  himself  ijpon  a  level  with  his  com- 
pany. He  never  thought  either  his  merit  or 
reputation  sufficient  to  excuse  him  from  any  of 
the  common  offices  of  social  life ;  and  no 
singularities,  cither  natural  or  affected,  distin- 
guished him  from  other  men.  With  respect 
to  his  religious  sentiments,  he  was  a  firm  be- 
liever ill  the  trutli  of  divine  revelation,  and  a 
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serious  rational  Christian.  His  discoveries  con- 
cerning the  frame  and  system  of  the  universe, 
he  employed  to  demonstrate  against  atheism 
of  all  kinds  the  being  of  a  God,  and  to  illus- 
trate his  power  and  wisdom  in  the  creation  of 
the  world  i  and  he  applied  himself  with  the 
utmost  attention  to  the  study  of  the  sacred 
writings,  and  considered  the  several  parts  of 
them  with  uncommon  exactness.  He  adhered 
to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England, 
but  was  an  utter  enemy  to  intolerance  towards 
non-conformists.  He  judged  of  men  by  their 
manners;  and  the  true  schismatics,  in  his  opi- 
nion, were  the  vicious  and  immoral.  On  doc- 
trinal topics  he  took  the  liberty  of  judging  for 
himself,  and  ditFered  widely  in  some  points 
from  the  established  creed.  He  did  so,  parti- 
cularly, on  the  question  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ,  having  adopted,  as  we  learn  from 
the  testimony  of  Hopton  Haynes,  esq.  who  was 
for  many  years  connected  with  him  in  the 
office  of  the  Mint,  the  unitarian  sentiment. 
He  did  not  neglect  the  opportunities  of  doing 
good,  which  the  revenues  of  his  patrimony  and 
a  profitable  employment,  improved  by  a  pru- 
dent economy,  put  in  his  power.  When  de- 
cency upon  any  occasion  required  expence  and 
shew,  he  was  magnificent  without  grudging 
it,  and  with  a  good  grace  ;  but  at  all  other 
times,  that  pomp  which  seems  great  to  low 
mind!-  only,  was  utterly  retrenched,  and  the 
expence  reserved  for  better  uses.  He  never 
married  ;  "  and,  perhaps,"  says  Fontenelle, 
•'  never  had  leisure  to  think  of  it,  taken  up  as 
he  was  at  first  in  profound  and  continual 
study,  and  afterwards  employed  in  an  import- 
ant and  considerable  post,  which  left  no  va- 
cancy in  his  life,  nor  any  occasion  for  domestic 
society."  At  his  death,  his  personal  estate 
amounted  to  thirty-two  thousand  pounds, 
which  came  among  his  heirs-at-law,  he  having 
died  intestate,  thinking,  as  I'oiuenelle  tells  us, 
that  a  legacy  was  no  gift. 

To  give  the  reader  a  perfect  idea  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Newton,  would  be  to  conduct  him 
through  every  part  of  his  philosophical  works. 
We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a 
brief  account  of  the  design  and  plan  of  his 
"  Principia,"  and  a  few  mjscellajieous  observa- 
tions chiefly  extracted  from  the  queries  sub- 
joined to  his  "  Optics;"  in  wh'ch  we  shall  fol- 
low Enfield's  abridgement  of  Brucker. 

"Dissatisfied  with  the  hypothetical  grounds 
en  which  former  philosophers,  particulaily  Des 
Cartes,  had  raised  the  structure  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, Mcwtoii  adopted  the  manner  of  phiio- 


sopliizing  introduced  by  lord  Bacon,  and  de- 
termined to  raise  a  system  of  natural  philoso- 
phy on  the  basis  of  experiment.  He  laid  it 
down  as  a  fundamental  rule,  that  nothing  is 
to  be  assumed  as  a  principle,  wiiich  is  not  esta- 
blished by  observation  and  experience,  and  that 
no  hypothesis  is  to  be  admitted  into  physics, 
except  as  a  question,  the  truth  of  which  is  to 
be  examined  by  its  agreement  with  appear- 
ances. 'Whatever,'  says  he,  *  is  not  deduced 
ixomph.'tnomena,  is  to  be  called  an  hypothesis; 
and  hypotheses,  whether  pliysical  or  metaphy- 
sical, whether  of  occult  qualities  or  mechani- 
cal, have  no  place  in  experimental  philosophy.' 
In  this  philosophy,  propositions  are  drawn 
from  phenomena,  and  are  rendered  general  by 
induction.  This  plan  of  philosophizing  he 
pursued  in  two  different  methods,  the  analytic 
and  synthetic;  collecting  from  ccrtd\\\  ph a no- 
tnena  the  forces  of  nature,  and  the  more  simple 
laws  of  the  forces,  and  tiien  proceeding,  on 
the  foundation  of  these,  to  establish  the  rest. 
In  explaining,  for  example,  the  .system  of  the 
world,  he  first  proves  from  experience  that  the 
power  of  gravitation  belongs  to  all  bodies : 
then,  assuming  this  as  an  established  principle, 
he  demonstrates  by  mathematical  reasoning, 
that  the  earth  and  sun,  aiad  all  the  planets, 
mutually  attract  each  other,  and  that  the  small- 
est parts  of  matter  in  each  have  their  several 
attractive  forces,  which  are  as  their  quantities 
of  matter,  and  which,  at  ditTcrent  distances, 
are  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distances. 
In  investigating  the  theorems  of  the  "  Prin- 
cipia,"  Newton  made  use  of  his  own  analyti- 
cal methotl  of  fluxi«ns;  but,  in  explaining  his 
system,  he  has  followed  the  synthetic  method 
of  the  ancients,  and  demonstrated  the  theo- 
rems geometrically.  The  leading  design  of 
the  "  Principia"  is,  from  certain  phenomena 
of  motion  to  investigate  the  forces  of  nature, 
and  then,  Irom  these  forces  to  demonstrate  the 
manner  in  wiiich  other  phjiionuna  are  pro- 
duced. The  former  is  the  end  towards  which 
the  general  propositions  in  the  first  and  second 
books  are  directed ;  the  third  book  atlbrds  an 
example  of  the  latter,  in  the  explanation  of 
the  system  of  the  world.  The  laws  of  motion, 
which  arc  the  foundation  of  the  Newtonian 
system,  are  these  three  :  i.  Every  body  perse- 
veres in  its  state  of  rest,  cr  of  uniform  motion 
in  a  right  line,  unless  compelled,  by  some 
force  impressed  upon  it,  to  change  its  state. 
2.  The  change  of  motion  is  proportional  to 
the  force  impressed,  and  is  made  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  right  line  in  which  tiiat  force  ii 
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inDprrsscd.     3  To   cveiy  action  an  equal  re- 
action is  always  opposed;  or,  the  mutual  ac- 
tlon«  of  two  bodies  upon  each  other  arc  C(]\i^\y 
iiul  in  contrary   directions.     On   the  grounds 
ot  tbcM.'  laws,  j:kI  certain  coroll.irios  tk-ducihle 
Ironi  them,  hy  the  help  of  geometrical  prin- 
ripU's   and    rr.isoninns    Newton,    in  the    first 
book,  dentonstrjies  in    what  manner    centri- 
pctul  torccs  may  bo  found  ;  what  is  the  nioiion 
of   bodies  in  cxrcnttic  conic   fections;  how, 
Irom  given  yiv/,  elliptic,  pir:!bolic,  and  hyper- 
bolic orbits  may  be  found  ;  how  the  orbits  arc 
to  be  found  wlicn  neither  yii-wj  is  given;  how 
the  motions  may  be    found  in   given    orbits ; 
wiiat  are  the  laws  of  the  rectilinear  accent  and 
descent  of  bodies  ;    how  the  orbits  of  bodies 
vcvolvin);  by  mc.ins  of   any  centripetal  force 
may  be  found;  what  is  the  motion  of  bodies 
in  luoveable  orbits,   atul  what  the  motion  of 
the  .//'j/./t'/;  what  is  the  motion   of  bodies   in 
given  superficies,  ami    tlie  reciprocal   motion 
of  pendulums;  wliat   aie  the  motions  of  the 
bodies    tending    towards     eacli    other     vith 
centripetal    forces;    and    whit    the    attractive 
forces  of  bodies    splierical,  or  not  spherical. 
In   the   second   book,    Newton    treats  of  the 
motion  of   bodies   wliich  are  resisted    in  the 
ratio  of    their   velocities;     of  the   motion   of 
bodies  resisted  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their 
velocities ;  of   the    inotion   of  bodies  resisted 
partly   in    the    ratio    of   the  velocities,    and 
partly  in  the  duplicate  of  the  same   ratio;  of 
the  circular  motion  of  bodies  in  resisting  me- 
diums ;  of  the   density  and    compression     of 
fluids ;  of   the  motion  and  resistance  of  pen- 
dulums; of  the  motion  of  fluids,  and  the   rc- 
sist.incc  made  to  projected  bodies;  of  motion 
propagated  through  fluids  ;  and  of  the  circular 
motion  of  f.uids.     By  tlie  propositions  mathe- 
matically demonstrated  in  these  books,  chi(;fly 
those  of  the  first  tJiree  sections,  the  author,  in 
the  third  book,  derives  from  the  celestial /)/m.';;- 
wena,  the  forces  cf  gravitation  with  which  bo- 
tlics    tend   towards   the    sun    and    the  several 
planets.     He  then  proceeds,   by  other  propo- 
sitions, which  are  also  mathematical,  to  deduce 
from  these  forces  tlie  motions  of  the   planets, 
the  comets,  the  moon,  and  the  tides  ;  to  ascer- 
tain the  magnitude  and   form  of  the  planets ; 
and  to  explain  the  cause  of  the   precession  of 
the  equinoxes. 

To  the  above  outline  of  the  "  Principia," 
we  shall  add  the  following;  niLsccllaneous  ob- 
scni-ations,  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  On.NioNs  of  Newton. 

The  main  business  of  natural  pliilosophy  is 


to    argue   from   phammnm,  without    feigiiing 
hypotheses,  and  to  deduce  causes  froni  eH^i^cts 
till  wc  come  to  the  very  lirst  cause,  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  mechanical.     No  more  causes  of 
natural   things  ought  to  be  admitted,   than  are 
known   to   exist,  and   are  sulficient  to  explain 
their  appearances,     'lliercfore    natural   cfiects 
of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same 
cause.     Tliosr  properties  of  bodies,  which  do 
not  admit  of  intention  or  remission,  and  which 
are  found  to  belong  to  all  bodies  upon  which 
experiments  can  be  made,  are  to  be  leg.ardtd  as 
properties  common  to  all  bodies.     It  is  proba- 
ble, that  all    the  phaiionuna  of  nature   depend 
upon  certain  forces,  by  which,  from  causes  not 
yet  known,  the  particles   of   bodies   arc  either 
mutually  impelled  towards  each  other,  and  co- 
liere  according  to  reguhir  figures,   or  muturJly 
repel  and  recede  from  each  other.    Bodies   and 
lighr   mutually    act   upon   one    another.     All 
fixed  bodies,   when  heated    beyond  a   certain 
tlegree,  emit  light,  and   shine,  ami  this  emis- 
sion is   performed  by  the  vibrating  motion  of 
their  pans.     Fire  is  a  body  heated   so   hot  as 
to  emit  light  copiou^ly  ;  and  flame  is  a  vapour, 
fume,  or  exhalation,  heated  red  hot,  that  is,  so 
hot  as  to  shine.     The  rays  of  light,  in  falling 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  excite  vibrations  in 
the    tunica    retina,    which,    being    propagated 
alniig  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain, 
cause  the  sense  of  seeing.    1  he  heat  of  a  warm 
room  is  conveyed  through  a  vacuum  by  the  vi- 
brations of  a  much  subtilcr  medium  than  air, 
which,  after  the  air  is  drawn  out,  remains  in 
the  vacuum.     It  is  by  the  vibrations  of  this  me- 
dium that  light  is  refracted  and  reflected,  and 
heat  communicated.     Ihis  medium  is  exceed- 
ingly more  elastic  and  active,  as  well  as  subtile, 
than  the  air;  it  readily  pervades  all  bodies,  and 
is  by  its  elastic  force   expanded    through  the 
licavens.     Its   density  is  greater  in   free   and 
open  space  than  in  compact  bodies,  and    in- 
creases as  it  recedes  from  them.    This  medium, 
growing  denser  and  denser  perpetually  as    it 
passes  from  the  celestial  bodies,   may,  by  its 
elastic  force,  cause  the  gravity  of  those  great 
bodies  towards  one  another,  and  of  their  parts 
towards  the    bodies.       Vision,    hearing,    and 
animal  motion,   may  be  performed  by  the  vi- 
brations of  this  subtile  elastic   fluid,  or  aether, 
'i  he    small    particles    of   bodies    have  certain 
powers,  virtues,  or  forces,  by  which   they  act, 
at  a  distance,  upon  one  another,  for  producing 
a  great  part  of  the phieiiotnena  of  nature  ;  as  in 
the    attractions    of  gravity,    magnetism,    and 
electricity.     The  smallest  particles   of  matter 
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mvf  cohere  by  the  strongest  attractions,  and 
compose  bigger  particles  of  weaker  virtue  ;  and 
many  of  these  may  cohere,  and  compose 
larger  p.irtirles,  whose  virtue  is  still  weaker, and 
so  on  for  divers  successions,  until  the  progres- 
sions end  in  the  biggest  particles,  on  which  the 
operations  in  chemistry,  and  the  colours  of  na- 
tural bodies,  depend,  and  which  by  cohering 
compose  bodies  of  a  sensible  magnitude.  The 
particles  of  different  bodies  cohere  with  difllr- 
cnt  degrees  of  force;  whence  some  are  vola- 
tile, easily  rarefying  with  heat,  and  condensing 
with  cold,  whilst  others  are  fixed,  and  not  se- 
parable without  a  strong  heat,  or  fermentation. 
Tliose  particles  recede  from  one  another  with 
the  greatest  force,  and  are  with  most  diiliculty 
broui:;ht  together,  which,  upon  contact,  cohere 
mo  t  strongly.  Nature  is  very  conformable  to 
herselt,  -ind  very  simple,  performing  all  the 
great  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  the 
attraction  of  gravity  which  intercedes  those 
bodies,  and  almost  all  the  small  ones  of  their 
particles,  by  some  other  attractive  and  repelling 
powers  wliich  intercede  ti)e  particles. 

The  vis  intriia  is    a    pas»sive   principle,    by 
■which  bodies  persist  in  their   motion  or  rest, 
receive  motion  in  prc-iortion  to  the  force  im- 
pressing it,  and  resist  as  much  as  they  are  re- 
siste<l.     By  this    principle,  alone    there    never 
coald  have  been   any  motion    in    the    world. 
Some  other  principle   was  necessary   for  put- 
ting bodies   into  motion;  and  now  they  are  in 
motion,    some  other  principle  is  necessary  for 
preserving   the  motion  :  for  from   tlie  various 
composition  of  two  motions,  it  is  very  certain 
that  there  is  not  always  the  same  quantity  of 
motion    in   tlie    world.       Since  the  variety  of 
motion  which  we   find  in  the  world  is  always 
decreasing  through   resistance,   tliere  is  a  ne- 
cessity  of  recruiting    it   by   active   principles, 
such  as  are  the  cause  of  gravity,  and  of  fer- 
mentation, to  which  almost  all  the  motion  we 
meet   witli  in  the  world  is   owing.     It  is  pro- 
bable, that  God  in  the  beginning  formed  mat- 
ter in   solid,   massy,  hard,  impenetrable  move- 
able particles,  of  such  sizes    and  figures,  and 
with  such  other  properties,  and  in  such  propor- 
tion to  space,  as  most  conduced  to  the  end  for 
which  he  formed   them ;    and  tliat  these   pri- 
mary particles  being  solids,  are  incomparably 
harder  tlian  any  porous  bodies  compounded  of 
tliem,   even   so   very  hard  as    never   to   wear, 
or  break  in  pieces,  or  be  liable  to  a  change  in 
their  nature  and   texture.     It  is  also  probable, 
that   the  changos  of  corporeal  things  consist 


only  in  various  separations,  and  new  associa- 
tions and  motions  of  these  permanent  particles, 
produced  by  certain   active  principles,  such  as 
tliat  of  gravity,  and  that  which  causes  ferment- 
ation   and    the   cohesion    of  bodies.     By  the 
help  of    these   principles,    all  material   things 
seem  to  have  been  composed  of  the  hard   and 
solid  particles  above   m^-ntioned,  variously  as- 
sociated in  the  first  creation  by  the  council  of 
an  intelligent  agent:  for  it  became   him   who 
created  them   to  set  them  in  order;    and  it  is 
unphilosophical  to  seek  for  any  other  origin  of 
the  world,  or  to  pretend  that  it   might  arise 
out  of  a  chaos  by  the  mere  laws  of  nature ; 
though  being  once  formed  it  may  continue  by 
those  laws  for  many  ages.     For,  wJiile  comets 
move  m  very  exeentric  orbs,    in  all  manneV  of 
positions,  blind  fate   could  never  make  all  the 
planets  move  one    and  the  same  way  in  orbsi 
concentric,  some  in  considerable  irregularities 
excepted,    which    may   liavc   arisen   from  the 
mutual  actions  of  comets  and  planets  upon  one 
another,  and  which  will  be  apt  to  increase  till 
this   system    wants  a    reformation.      Such   a 
wonderful  uniformity  in  the  planetary  system, 
must  be  allowed  to  bj   the  cfllct   of  choice^ 
and  so  must   the  uniformiiy  in  the   bodies  of 
animals.     Was  the  eye  contrived  without  skill 
in  optics,   or  the  ear,    without  knowledge  of 
sounds  i    The    first  contrivance  of  those  very 
artificial  parts  of  animals,   the  various  organs 
of  sense  and  motion,  and  the  instinct  of  brutes 
and  insects,  can   be  tlie  efl'ect  of  nothing  else^ 
than  tlie  wisdom  and  skill  of  a  poweri'urever- 
hving  Agent,  who,  being  in  all  places,  is  more- 
able  by  his  will  to  move  the  bodies  within  hi.s 
boundless    uniform    sensorium,    and    thereby 
to  form  and  reform  the  parts  of  tlie  univ^jrse, 
than  we  are   by  our  will  to  move  the  parts  of 
our  own  bodies.     And  yet  we  are  not  to  con- 
sider  the    ^^orld  as  the  body  of  God,  or  the 
several  parts  thereof  as  the  parts  of  God ;  he 
is  an  uniform  Being,  void  of  organs,  members, 
or  parts,  and  they  are  his  creatures,  subordi- 
nate to  him,  and  subs.rvient  to  his  wilL     God 
has  no  need  of  organs ;  he  being  every  where 
present  to  the  things  themselves. 

It  appears  from  ph.tmmena,  that  there  is  a 
being  incorporeal,  living,  intelligent,  omnipre- 
sent, who  in  infinite  space  as  it  were  5n  his 
sensory,  sees  the  things  themselves  intimately, 
and  thoroughly  perceives  them,  and  compre- 
hends them  wholly  by  their  immediate  pre- 
sence to  himself.  This  most  beautiful  system 
of  the  sun,  planets,  and  comets,   could  oeIt' 
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»riic  from  ihe  counsel  anJ  dominion  of  an  in- 
telligent and  powerful  Being.  And  if  the 
fixed  siars  be  centres  of  similar  systems,  these 
Winj;  all  formed  by  like  wisdom,  must  be  sub- 
ject to  tiic  ilomiiiion  of  one  :  especially  since 
the  lij^Iit  of  the  fixed  stars  ii>  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  the  light  cf  ilic  sun.  and  all  syitems 
mutually  give  and  receive  light.  God  governs 
all  things,  not  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  but  as 
the  Lord  of  the  univrv^e.  1  he  supreme  Deity 
is  an  eternal,  infinite,  and  absolutely  perfect 
IJelnp ;  omnipotent  and  omniscient  ;  that  is, 
Mb  duration  extends  from  eternity  to  eternity, 
and  his  presence  from  infinity  to  infinity  ;  he 
governs  all  things,  and  knows  all  things  which 
exist,  or  can  be  kiiown.  He  is  not  eternity  or 
infiifity,  but  eternal  and  inlinite:  he  is  not  dura- 
tion or  space,  but  he  endures,  and  is  present ; 
he  endures  for  ever,  and  is  present  every 
where.  Since  every  portion  of  space  is  al- 
ways, and  every  indivisible  moment  of  dura- 
tion is  every  where,  ccrtuinly  the  Maker  and 
Lord  of  all  things  cannot  be  never  or  no-where. 
God  is  omnipresent  not  virtu.illy  only,  but 
substantially,  for  power  cannot  subsist  without 
substance.-  In  him  all  things  arc  contained  and 
move,  but  without  reciprocal  affection  :  God 
is  not  affected  by  the  motion  of  bodies,  nor  do 
bodies  suffer  resistance  from  the  omnipresence 
of  God.  It  is  universally  allowed,  that  God 
exists  necessarily  ;  and  by  the  same  necessity  he 
exists  always  and  every  where.  Whence  he  is 
throughout  similar,  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  brain, 
all  arm,  all  power  ot  perceiving,  understanding, 
and  acting  ;  but  in  a  manner  not  at  all  human  ; 
in  a  manner  not  at  all  corporeal;  in  a  manner 
to  us  altogether  unknown.  As  a  blind  man 
has  no  idea  of  colours,  so  we  have  no  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  most  wise  God  per- 
ceives and  understands  all  things.  He  is  en- 
tirely without  body  and  bodily  form,  and  there- 
fore can  neither  be  seen,  nor  heard,  nor  touch- 
ed ;  nor  ought  he  to  be  worshipped  under  any 
corporeal  representation.  We  have  ideas  of 
his  attributes,  but  what  the  substance  of  any 
thing  is  wc  arc  wholly  ignorant.  Wc  see 
only  tlie  figures  and  colours  of  bodies;  we 
hear  only  suuitds  ;  we  touch  only  external  su- 
perficies ;  wc  smell  only  odours ;  we  taste  only 
savours  :  of  their  internal  substances  we  liave 
no  knowledge  by  any  sense,  or  by  any  reflex 
act  of  the  mind :  much  less  have  wc  any  idea 
cf  the  substance  of  God.  We  know  him 
only  by  his  properties  and  attributes,  by  the 
most  wise  and  cxceUeot  structure  of  things, 


and  by  final  causes ;  and  we  rererencc  ind 
worship  him  on  account  of  his  dominion.  A 
Goil  without  dominion,  providence,  and  design, 
is  nothing  else  but  fate  and  nature." 

After  sir  Isaac's  death,  several  treatises  on 
subjects  in  history,  antiquities,  divinity,  che- 
mistry, and  mathematics,  were  found  among 
his  paper*,  some  of  which  have  been  given  to 
the  world.  In  1727,  appeared  "A  Table  of 
the  Ass.iys  of  Foreign  Coins,"  drawn  up  by 
him,  and  published  at  the  cud  of  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot's  book  on  that  subject.  In  1728,  Mr. 
Conduit  published  his  "  Chronology  of  ancient 
Kingiloms  amended :  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
short  Chronicle,  from  the  first  Memory  of 
Things  in  Europe,  to  the  Conquest  of  Persia 
by  Alexander  tlie  Great,"  quarto.  In  1733, 
came  out  his  "  Observations  on  the  Prophecies 
of  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John," 
quarto.  In  1 736,  Mr.  John  Colson,  afterwards 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  pub- 
lished an  English  translation  of  his  "  Method  of 
Vluxions,  and  Analysis  by  infinite  Series," 
quarto,  accompanied  with  a  perpetual  commen- 
tary, occasioned  by  bishop  Berkeley's  attack 
on  that  work.  In  1737,  was  printed  an  En- 
glish translation  of  a  Latin  "  Dissertation  upon 
the  sacred  Cubit  of  the  Jews,"  wliich  was  found 
subjoined  to  an  unfinished  work  of  our  au- 
thor, entitled,  "Lexicon  Propheticum."  In 
1  742,  appeared  "Tables  for  purchasing  Col- 
lege-Leases," i2mo.  drawn  up  by  our  au- 
thor. In  1744,  a  collection  of  several  of  his 
pieces  was  published  at  Lausanne,  under  the 
title  of  "Newtoni  Is.  Opuscula  M.ithematica, 
Philos.  et  Philol.  collegit  I.  Castilioneus,"  in 
eight  volumes,  quarto.  In  1745,  Mr.  John 
Stewart  published  an  Englisir  translation  of 
his  "  Two  TrciUiscs  on  the  Quadrature  of 
Curves,  and  Analysis  by  Equations  of  an  infi- 
nite Number  of  Terms,"  in  quarto,  accompa- 
nied with  a  large  commentary.  In  1746,  were 
printed  "  Is.  Newtoni  Elementa  Perspective 
Universalis,"  octavo.  In  1756,  there  were 
published,  "  Four  Letters  from  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton to  Dr.  Bentley,  containing  some  Argu- 
ments in  Proof  of  a  Deity,"  octavo.  Refer- 
ences to  some  otheis  of  his  miscellaneous 
pieces  and  letters  may  be  found  in  the  "  Gen. 
Diet.;"  and  a  variety  of  papers  written  by 
him,  on  philosophical  and  mathematical  sub- 
jects, arc  inserted  in  volumes  VI. — XI.  of  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions."  The  whole  of 
his  works  were  collected  together,  and  pub- 
lished with  a  commentary  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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Horsley,  late  bishop  of  St.  Asap^,  in  1784,  in 
five  volumes,  quarto.  In  the  year  1699,  New- 
ton edited  Dr.  Barrow's  "  Optical  Lectures," 
in  quarto.  Biog.  Brit.  Gm.  Diet.  Brit. 
Biog.  Foiitenelle  s  Eloge.  Preface  to  Pember- 
ton  s  Vieiv  of  Sir  Is.  Neivtons  Philosophy. 
Martin's  Biog.  Phil.  Buttons  Math.  Diet. 
Enfield's  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  JI.  book  x.  chap,  lii, 
Uct.  3. — M. 

NEWTON,  Richard,  a  learned  divine  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  founder  of  Hert- 
ford-college, Oxford,  was  the  son  of  a  gentle- 
man descended  from  a  respect  ble  family,  who 
possessed  a  moderate  estate  at  Lavendon- 
Grange  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  resided  at 
Tardley-Chase  in  Northamptonshire,  where 
the  subject  of  this  article  was  born  in  1675. 
He  received  his  classical  education  at  West- 
minster school;  whence  he  was  elected  to  a 
Studentship  of  Christ-church-college  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  In  what  year  he  com- 
menced his  academical  studies,  or  when  he  was 
admitted  to  his  first  degree  in  arts,  we  are 
not  informed ;  but  we  learn  from  the  list  of 
graduates,  that  he  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1701  ; 
bachelor  of  divinity  in  1707;  and  doctor  in 
that  faculty  in  1710.  For  some  time  he  filled 
the  appointment  of  college  tutor,  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  office,  in  a  manner 
greatly  to  his  own  reputation,  as  well  as  to 
the  benefit  of  the  society  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  1  he  character  which  he  acquired  in 
this  situation  induced  lord  Pelham  to  invite 
him  into  his  family,  where  he  superintended 
the  education  of  the  two  brothers  who  were 
ifterwards  distinguished  as  slattismen,  the 
duke  cf  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Pclliam;  and  both 
these  illustrious  persons  ever  entertained  a  high 
regard  for  him.  However,  as  his  high  and 
independent  spirit  would  not  permit  him  to  so- 
licit a  favour  for  himself,  he  received  no  pre- 
ferment when  his  pupil  Mr.  Pelham  became 
first  minister,  though,  it  is  ^aid,  he  was  more 
t}ian  once  employed  by  him,  to  draw  up  the 
king's  speeches;  and  it  is  reported,  that  when 
that  statesman  was  asked  why  he  did  not  place 
Dr.  Newton  in  a  station  worthy  of  his  merits  .' 
he  replied,  "  How  could  I  do  it  ?  He  never 
asked  me."  However,  he  met  with  a  patron 
in  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  who  col- 
lated him  to  the  rectory  of  Sudbury  in  North- 
amptonshire. In  1710,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Aldrich,  dean  of  Christ-church,  inducted  him 
prlncip.d  ot  Hart-Hall;  with  which  promo- 
tion he  retained  his  living  of  Sudbury.  Here 
he  rcsidcii  for  several  years,  when  his  presence 
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was  not  required  at  Oxford,  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  ministerial  office,  with  cxcmplaiy 
care  and  fidelity.  It  was  his  constant  custom, 
•on  every  week  day  evening  at  seven  o'clock, 
excepting  at  the  seasons  of  hay  and  corn  har- 
vests, to  read  the  prayers  of  the  liturgy  in  his 
church,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  his  parishion- 
ers as  could  then  assemble  for  public  devotion. 
This  pious  practice  he  enjoined  his  curates  to 
observe,  after  he  gave  up  his  residence  there, 
about  the  year  1724;  and  lud  the  satisfaction 
to  have  three  in  succession, who  adhered  to  tlie 
example  of  their  worthy  principal.  He  was 
always  an  enemy  to  pluralities,  witii  cure  of 
souls,  and  made  repeated  applications  to  Dr. 
Gibson,  bishop  Compton's  successor  in  the  see 
of  London,  for  leave  to  resign  his  living  in  fa- 
vour of  his  curates;  but  without  success.  He, 
therefore,  continued  to  hold  the  rectory,  so  long 
as  he  could  not  relinquish  it  M-ithout  intro- 
ducing a  stranger  into  his  parish;  but  he  be- 
stowed all  the  emoluments  arising  from  it, 
upon  his  curates,  who  so  diligently  discharged 
their  duty,  and  upon  other  local  objects  of  be- 
neficence and  charity.  Upon  the  death  of 
bishop  Gibson,  Dr.  Newton  made  the  same 
application  to  his  successor  Dr.  Sherlock, 
and,  having  readily  obtained  the  consent  oS 
that  prelate,  resigned  Sudbury  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Saunders,  who  was  the  last  of  his  curates. 
When  he  became  principal  of  Hart-Hall,  thatr 
house  was  an  appendage  to  Exeter-college. 
From  this  state  of  dependence  Dr.  Newton 
conceived  the  project  of  rescuing  it,  and  of 
erecting  it  into  an  independent  college.  In 
pursuing  his  measures  for  this  purpose,  he  had 
to  encounter  with  much  opposition,  particu- 
larly from  the  learned  Dr.  Conybeare,  rector 
of  Exeter-college,  and  afterwards  dean  of 
Christ-church  and  bishop  of  Bristol.  The 
struggle  between  them  lasted  for  a  consider- 
able time;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that,  in 
no  contest  were  two  able  men  more  equally 
matched;  and  that  the  papers  which  passed 
between  them,  like  Junius's  Letters,  deserved 
to  be  collected,  on  account  of  the  energetic 
beauty  of  their  style,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
their  arguments.  Dr.  Newton,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  the  object  which  he 
had  in  view,  and  in  the  year  1740,  obtained  a 
charter,  converting  Hart-Hall  into  Hertford- 
college  ;  of  which,  at  a  great  cxpcnce  to  hin>- 
se!f,  and  with  considerable  aid  from  his  nu- 
merous friends,  he  was  thus  the  founder  and 
first  head. 

In  his  next  contest,  which  was  for  the  vacant 
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plate  of  public  orator  to  the  univfrsity,  our 
author  was  vanquislicd  by  his  compttitor  Dr. 
Dinhy  Cotes,  though  said  by  his   friends    to 
have  been  by  far  the  best  qualified  of  the  two 
for  that    eminent   poM.      Afterwards  he   was 
promoted  to  a  caiionry  of  Christ-church,  and 
held  it  wit'i  his  princip.iNhip  of  Hcrtford-col- 
h-ge  till  h\*  death,  which   took  place  in  1753, 
when  he  was  about  the  age  of  s -vcnty-eipht. 
he  was  as  polite  a  scholar,  and  a«.  accomplished 
a  gentleman,  as  alnio>t  any  person  of  the  age 
in  which  he  livid.     With  the  modern  foreign 
lanpuagts,  as  well  as  with  the  ancient  ones  of 
Greece  and  Romt-,  he  was   intimately  conver- 
sant.    In  closeness  of  argunr.ent   and    perspi- 
cuity of  style,  he  had  no  superior.     Never  wns 
any  private  person  employed  in  more   trusts; 
nor  were  trusts  ever  discharged  by  any  man 
with  more  integj^ity.     He  was  a  zealous  friend 
to  religion,  the  univerMty,  and  the  clergy  ;   and 
a  man  of  cxcmpl.iry  piety,    and  of  extensive 
charity.     Most  of  the    foregoing    particulars 
have  been  taken    fiom  the  manuscript  inetiio- 
rand.j  of  the  late  Mr.  Jones,  vicar  of  Shcphall, 
in  IlertfordOiire,  communicated  to  the  "  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,"  since  his  death  :  and  we 
shall  add  to  them  some  further   traits  of  Dr. 
Newton's  character,  as  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
the  same  gentleman.      After    mentioning    his 
name,    Mr.  Jones   adds,     "  a    very    sensible, 
thoughtful,  judicious,  and  a  truly  honest  man. 
His  wTitings  shew  his  learning,  judgment,  and 
integrity,  and  his  life  exemplified  every  chris- 
tian virtue.      Most  ordi-rly   and  exact   in  his 
family  at  Lavendon-Grange,  where  I  often  vi- 
sited him,  as  well  as  in  his  college.     Discreet 
and    punctual   in   every  part  of   his  conduct. 
Highly  and  justly  esteemed  by  all  the  wise  and 
good.     He  lamented  the  indolence  and  inacti- 
vity, and  was  grieved   to  observe  the  secular 
ficws  and  ambitious  schemes,  of  some  of  the 
heads  of  colleges  and  halls.     But  he,  for  his 
own  part,  resolved  to  do  his  duty,  as  became  a 
pood  governor,  and  a  friend  to  useful  discipline 
and  learning.     An  example  of  temperance  and 
decency  in   every  part  of  his   behaviour ;  and 
of  great  moderation  also  in  respect  to  the  dif- 
ferent   sentiments  of    his   fellow  Protestants. 
He  valurd,  and  occasionally  visited,  and  would 
converse  and  sometimes  dine  with.  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, when  he  came  to  Northampton.     He 
saw  that  they  both  aimed  at  the  same  great 
and  good  end,  in  fitting  up  hopeful  students 
for  the  christian   ministry.     He  usually  made 
excursions,  in  the  long  vacations,  into   various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  most  commonly  taking 


with  him,  for  company  and  improvement,  one  or 
more  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  fortune  in  his 
college,  at  the  request,  and  with  the  approba- 
tion of  their  parents.     At  evening,  upon  such 
journeys,  he  would,    a   little  before  bed-time, 
desire  his  youn^   pupils  to  indulge  him  in   a 
short  vacation   of  about  half  an  hour,  for   hi* 
own  private  recollections.    During  that  little  in- 
tirval  they  were  silent,  and  he  v/ould  smoke  his 
pipe  with  great  composure,  and  then  ch.it  with 
them  again  in  an   useful   manner  for   a   short 
space,  and,   bidding  them  good   night,   go   to 
his  rest.     He  carried  dignity  in  his  ;ispect,  but 
sweetened  with  great  modesty,   humiliry,  ;md 
freedom  of  conversation.     This  I   know,  hav- 
ing carefully  observed  him,  and  having  always 
found  him  even  and  uniform,  both  in  his  tem- 
per and  his   conduct.     Being    a   guest   for    a 
night  or  two  at  his  house  at  Lavendon,  in  the 
summer  1749,  Iliad   much   familiar  and    free 
discourse  with  him,  and  particularly  upon  the 
subject  of  a  reasonable  reform   in   some    parti- 
culars relating  to  our  ecclesiastical   establish- 
ment: a  reform    to   which    he   was  a  hearty 
well-wisher.     One  evening,  there  being    pre- 
sent his  worthy   vice-principal   Mr.  Saunders, 
and  an  ingenious  young  gentleman  of  fortune, 
a  pupil  of  Saunders,  the  doctor  was  pleased  to 
propose  to  us  this  question:  What  share  are 
we  to  allow  to  common  sinse  and  reason  in  mat- 
ters   of   religioti?  Those   two  gentlemen    and 
myself  being  silent,  he  addressed  himself  par- 
ticularly to  me,  who  was,  in  point  of  age,  su- 
perior to  them  both.     I  freely  answered,  that, 
in  my  poor  opinion,  the  due  exercise  of  com- 
mon sense  and  reason,  and  of  private  judgment 
in  all  matters  of  religion,  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  all  Christians.      He    said,   he  was    of  the 
same  mind.     He  read  prayers  in  his  family  at 
Lavendon,  morning  and  evening,  being  select 
parts  of  the   public  liturgy.     On  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays   the   Litany  only.     He  appointed 
to  his  studious  guests  several   separate  apart- 
ments for    private  study,   with   pen,   ink,  and 
paper   for   each,  and    the    use  of  his  library, 
which  was  near  those   apartments."      When 
on  his  death-bed.  Dr.  Newton  ordered  all   his 
writings   to  be   destroyed,  excepting  a   select 
number  of  sermons,  which  he  intended  for  the 
press.     These  were  published  in    1784,  toge- 
ther with  three  or  four  discourses  that  were 
printed  in  the   author's  life-time,   makmg    to- 
gether an  octavo  volume.      He  also  published,' 
"  A  Scheme  of  Discipline,  with  Statutes   in- 
tended   to  be  established  by  a  Royal   Charter 
at  Hart-Hall,"  &c.  1720,  folio;    "  University 
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Education,  or,  an  Explication  and  i  Amend- 
ment of  the  Statute  wliicii,  under  a  Penalty 
insufficient  and  eluded,  prol/ibits  tlie  Admission 
of  Schol.irs  going  from  one  Society  to  another, 
without  the  Leave  of  their  respective  (Jovcr- 
nor,  or  of  their  Chancellor,"  6ic.  1747,  oc- 
tavo; a  well-written  and  unanswerable  trea- 
tise, entitled,  "  Pluralities  indefensible,"  &c.  ; 
and  after  his  death,  his  successor  in  the  prin- 
cipalship. Dr.  William  Sharp, publii-hed  fromhis 
iSlSS.  "  The  Characters  of  I  hcophrastus,  with 
a  strictly  literal  Translation  of  the  Greek  into 
Latin,  &c.  with  Notes  and  Observations  on  the 
Text,  in  English,  for  the  Benefit  of  Hertford- 
College,"  1754,  octavo.  Giitt.  jlrlag.  -\'ov. 
1783   and  Feb.    1784.      EnCjcl.  Britan. — JNI. 

NEWTON,  I'homas,  a  learned  and  excel- 
lent English  prelate  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
■was  the  son  of  a  person  who  had  gained  a  com- 
petent fortune  by  the  business  of  a  brandy  and 
cyder  merchant,  and  was  born  at  Lichfield,  in 
the  year  1704.  The  first  part  of  his  educa- 
tion in  grammar-learning  he  received  at  the 
free-school  of  his  native  town ;  whence  he 
was  removed  to  Westminster  school,  in  171 7, 
by  the  advice  of  bishop  .Smalridge,  who,  in 
the  following  year,  nominated  him  a  king's 
scholar.  Alter  continuing  six  years  in  this 
seminary,  by  making  interest  with  Dr.  Bentley 
he  was  elected  to  i  rinity-college  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  Here  he  resided  at 
least  eight  months  in  every  year,  assiduously  oc- 
cupied in  his  studies  till  he  had  taken  liis  degree 
of  B.  A  ;  after  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  his  college,  and  then  came  to  settle  in  Lon- 
don. As  it  had  been  his  inclination  from  his 
childhood,  and  he  was  alwavs  designed  for 
holy  orders,  he  took  snfficient  time  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  muiisterial  profession,  and  wrote 
a  number  of  sermons,  that  lie  might  have  sucli 
a  stock  in  hand,  as  would  afford  him  the  more 
leisure  and  consideration  in  composing  his  fu- 
ture pulpit  discourses.  He  was  ordained  dea- 
con in  December  1729,  and  priest  in  the 
February  following,  by  Dr.  Gibson  bishop  of 
London.  I'or  some  time  he  officiated  as  curate 
at  St.  George's  church,  llanover-squarc,  and 
for  several  years  was  assistant  preacher  to  Dr. 
Trebeck,  the  rector,  whose  sister  bis  father  had 
married  tor  his  scconil  wife.  His  first  prefer- 
ment was  that  of  ri'ader  and  afternoon  preach- 
er at  Grosvenor-chapel  in  South  Audljy- 
Strect ;  in  which  situation  he  became  known  to 
lord  Cirpenter,  who  took  hlni  into  his  family 
in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  his  son,  who  was 
afterwards  crcutcil  earl  of  Tyrconnel.     In  this 


employment  he  continued  several  years,  ho- 
noured with  the  intimacy  and  friendship  of 
lord  and  lady  Carpenter,  and  indulging  the 
opportunity  which  his  living  free  from  ex- 
pence  gave  him,  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
valuable  collection  of  books,  prints,  and  pic- 
tures. In  the  year  1738,  having  preached  at 
the  chapel  in  Spring-garden,  by  the  particular 
desire  of  Dr.  Pearce,  then  vicar  of  St.  Martin's 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  Kochcstcr,  the  doc- 
tor, after  hearing  him,  invited  him  to  his  house, 
and,  without  any  solicitation,  in  a  very  hand- 
some manner  made,  him  an  offer  of  the  place 
of  morning  preacher  at  that  chapel.  J  his 
offer  he  accepted  the  more  readily,  as  it  proved 
the  commencement  of  an  useful  and  valuable 
connection  m  ith  Dr.  Peaice.  His  appointment 
to  this  chapel,  likewise,  wliich  was  frequented 
by  many  families  of  rank,  led  the  way  to  his 
acquaintance  with  that  celebrated  statesman 
j\fr.  Pulteney,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by 
his  friend  ]\Irs.  Devenish,  a  most  accomplished 
lady,  of  a  very  good  family  in  Dorsetshire. 
That  lady  was  honoured  with  the  particular 
regard  and  friendship  of  the  prince  and  prin- 
cess of  Wales  ;  and  as  the  prince  was  then  in- 
structing his  children  to  repeat  fine  moral 
speeches  out  of  plays,  particularly  Mr.  Rowe's, 
he  desired  her  to  have. a  more  correct  copy 
printed  of  Mr.  Rowe's  works.  This  task  she 
engaged  Mr.  Newton  to  undertake,  who  su- 
perintended and  corrected  the  press,  and  wrote 
the  dedication  in  her  name  to  the  prince  of 
Wales.  By  this  means  his  name  became  known 
to  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales ;  and  his 
friend's  frequent  commendation  of  him,  pro- 
duced that  good  impression  in  favour  of  his 
character  on  the  minds  of  those  c.\alttd  per- 
sonages, which  long  afterwards  proved  of  the 
greatest  service  to  him. 

When  Mr.  Pulteney  was  created  carl  of  Batlv, 
INIr.  Newton  was  appointed  his  first  chaplain  ; 
and,  through  his  lordship's  interest,  in  1744, 
was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  le 
How  in  Cheapside:  so  that  he  was  forty  years 
of  age  before  he  obtained  any  living,  not- 
withstanding his  very  respectable  connections. 
Upon  this  promotion,  he  quitted  the  chapel  in 
Spring-garden,  and  his  feiloivsliip  at  college 
became  vacant.  At  the  conimencemcnt  in 
174:;,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  divinity.  During  the  time  of  the  re- 
bellion, which  broke  out  soon  afterwards,  he 
was  distin):;uibhed  by  the  zeal  with  which  he 
defended  the  cause  of  his  king  and  country  in 
the  pulpit ;  and  he  jiublishcd  a  sermon  which 
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Commons,   as   well  js  one  or  two  others.     In 
1747,  he  was  chosen  iectun  r  of  St.  George's, 
Hjnovcr-sc|Ujre,   by  a  most   respectable  vestry 
of  nob'emcn   :ind  gentlemen   of  high  distinc- 
tion; and  in   the  same    year,  he  ninrried  the 
eldest  daughter   of  Dr.  Trcbeck,    with   whom 
he  lived   very  happily   for  almost   seven    years. 
M   they    had   no   tlnUlren,  they  continued  to 
bo  ird   in  the  parsonage-house   with   Dr.  Tre- 
beclc  ;  which  our  autlior  considered  to  be  a  cir- 
cumstance of  no  little  advantage,  since  by  that 
means  his  studies  were  not  liable  to  be   inter- 
rupted by  the  care  and  trouble  of  housekeeping. 
In  1749,  Dr.  Newton  published,  by  subscrip- 
tion, his  splendid  edition  of  Milton's  "  Para- 
dise  Lost,"    in   two  volumes,  quarto.      This 
vrc.rk  he   undertook,    chiefly  at    tlie   desire  of 
lord  Uath,  who  contributed   the  copper-plates 
with  which  it  is  ornamented.     It  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  variety  of  critical  and  explanatory 
notes,  partly  selected  from  the  remarks  and  ob- 
servations on  that   poem  already  published  by 
•cveral  eminent  writers,  and  partly  original,  by 
himself  and   others.     Prefixed    to   it,   he  has 
given  a  life  of  our  divine  poet,  intended  to  in- 
clude the  substance  of  all  preceding  lives   of 
Milton,    with    improvements    and    additions. 
This  work  is  very  ably  executed,  and  was  so 
favourably   received    by    the    public,  that  the 
editor  lived  to  see  it  undergo  eight   different 
impressions,  in  quarto  and  octavo.     After  the 
appearance  of  the    "  Paradise    Lost,"    it  was 
recommended  to  Dr.  Newton  to  complete  the 
edition  of  Milton's   poetical  works.     Accord- 
ingly, he  proceeded  to  publish  the   "  Paradise 
Regained,"  and  other  poems  of  Milton,  in  the 
same  manner;  but  with   the  additional  recom- 
mendation of  greater  novelty  in  the  notes,  from 
the  communications  of  persons  of  the  greatest 
eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters.     However, 
rie  thought   that  these  editions   had    detained 
him  from  more  material  studies,  though  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  gain  more  by  them   than 
Milton  did  from  all  his  works  put  together; 
but  his  greatest  gain,  in  his  own  opinion,  was 
their  first  introducing  him  to  the  friendship  and 
intimacy  of  two  >uch  men  as  bishop  Warbur- 
ton  and  Dr.  Jortin.     In   the  year    1751,  Dr. 
Newton    having    preached    a    sermon    at  St. 
George's,  Hanover-square,  upon  occasion  of 
the  death  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  several  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  of  the  vestry  requested 
him  to  print  it;  which  he  declined,  on  account 
of  its  being  a  hasty  composition.     However, 
ilje  report  of  it  reaching  the  ear  of  the  princess 


of  Wales,  she  requested  tiie  favour  of  perusing 
it;  and,  after  returning  the  copy  to  the   author 
as  a  mark  of  her  approbation  a  warrant  was 
sent  him,  appointing  him  one  of  her  chaplains. 
In  1754,  Dr.  Newton   lost  his  father,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three;  and  within  a  few  days  bis 
wife,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.     This  was  tl)c 
severest  trial  which  he  had  ever  met  with,  and 
it  almost  overwhelmed  him.     At  this  time  he 
was  engaged  in  writing  his  "  Dissertations  on 
the  Prophecies :"  and  h.ippy,  as  he  observes, 
was  that  circumstance  for  him;  since  in  any 
affliction  he  never    found  a  better  or  more  ef- 
fectual remedy,  than  plunging  deep  into  study, 
and  fixing  his  thoughts  as  intensely  as  he  pos- 
sibly could  upon  other  subjects.     The  first  vo- 
lume of  this  work  made  its  appearance  in  the 
following  winter  ;  but  the  two  others  were  not 
published  till  three  years  afterwards.     In  the 
mean  time  the  author,  as  a  reward  for  his  past, 
and  an  incitement  to  his  future  labours,  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  the   lecture  founded   by  the 
hon.   Mr.   Boyle.     Originally   his  "  Disserta- 
tions" were  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  sermons; 
but  were  afterwards  new  modelled,  and  con- 
firmed by  proper  authorities.    They  deservedly 
met  with  a  very  favourable  reception,  both  at 
home  and  abroad;  have  passed  through  several 
numerous  editions;  and  have  been  translated 
into  several  languages- 

In  the  year  1757,  Dr.  Newton  was  nomt-. 
nated  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  his 
majesty,  while  he  was  j>ermitted  at  the  same 
time  to  retain  his  station  in  the  princess  of 
Wales's  household;  and  soon  afterwards  he  wat 
made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster.  This  pre- 
ferment was  speedily  followed  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  sub-almoner  to  the  king, 
for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  unsolicited 
favour  of  Dr.  Gilbert,  archbishop  of  York, 
who  also  gave  him  the  precentorship  of  his 
church.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Trebeck,  in 
1759,  Dr.  Newton,  who  had  hitherto  conti- 
nued to  board  in  his  family,  found  himself  ob- 
liged to  become  a  housekeeper ;  and  his  time 
and  attention  were  so  much  divided  by  the 
cares  of  his  little  family,  that  he  determined 
on  a  second  marriage.  The  simplicity  with 
which  he  assigns  his  motives  for  coming  to 
that  determination,  and  the  description  which 
he  gives  of  the  qualifications  of  the  lady  whom 
he  had  fixed  upon,  are  curious,  and  will  afibrd 
entertainment  to  the  reader.  "  He  found,"  as 
he  informs  us,  "  that  the  study  of  sacred  and 
classic  authors  ill  agreed  with  accounts  of 
butcher's  and  baker's  bills  i  and  by  daily  expe- 
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rience  he  was  convinced  more  anJ  more,  that  it 
was  not  good  for  man  to  live  alone,  without 
a  help  meet  for  him.     And  especially  when  he 
had  some  prospect  of  a  bishopric,  fresh   dilTi- 
culties  and  troubles  opened  to  his  view.    There 
would  be  two  houses  at  least  to  be  furnished, 
there  would  be  a  greater  number  of  servants  to 
be  taken,  there   would  be   a  better  table  and 
public  days  to  be  kept :  and  he  plainly  foresaw, 
that  he  must  either  fall  a  prey  to  servants,  or 
must  look  out  for  sonie  clever  sensible  woman 
to  be  his  wife,  who  had  some  knowledge   and 
experience  of  the  world  ;  who  was  capable  of 
superintending  and  directing  his  affairs;    who 
was   a  prudent  managar  and  economist,   and 
could  lay  out  his  money  to  the  best  advantage; 
who  though  she  brought  him  no  fortune,  yet 
might  save  one,   and   be   a  fortune  in  herself; 
who  could  supply  his  table  handsomely,  yet 
not  expensively,  and  do  ihe  honours  of  it  in  a 
becoming  manner;  who  had  no  more  taste  and 
love   of  pleasure    than    a   reasonable    woman 
should  liave  ;  who  would  be  happier  in  staying 
with  her  husband  at  home,  than  in  perpetually 
gadding    abroad ;  who   would  be   careful  and 
tender  of  his  health,  and  in  short  be  a  friend 
and  companion  of  all   hours."     Such    a  lady, 
he  tells  us,  he  had  found  in  a  daughter  of  lord 
Lisburne,  who  was  at  that  time  the  widow  of 
the  rev.  Mr.  Hand;  and   they  were  married  in 
September  1761.     In  the  same  month  he  kissed 
the  king's  hand   on   being   nominated   to  the 
bishopric  of  Bristol,  and  made  canon  residen- 
tiary of  St.  Paul's,  with   a  permission  to  hold 
his   city   living   //;    commendam .       He    was   no 
great  gainer,   however,  by    his    promotion  to 
the  episcopal  dignity,  as  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  all  the  preferments  which  he   before  held, 
excepting  his  rectory,  as  we  have  just  men- 
tioned ;  but   his   mind  was  perfectly  satisfied 
v-ith  a  moderate  competency.     In    1764,    Mr. 
Grenville  and  others  of  the  ministers  agreed  in 
recommending  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  as  a  pro- 
per person  to  fill  the  vacant  see  of  London  ; 
but  the  king  had  given  that  kind   of  promise 
for  bishop  Terrick,  in   lord  Bute's  administra- 
tion, which  he  thought  himself  now  obliged  to 
fulfil.     In  the  same  year,  when   Dr.   Stone, 
primate  of  Ireland,  died,  Mr.  Grenville   sent 
for  our  prelate,  and  in  the  most  obliging  man- 
ner offered  him  the  succession  to  that  dignity. 
This  offer,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  a  tempt- 
ing one;  and  had  our  prelate  been  a   younger 
man    with    a  family,   he   certainly  would   not 
have  declined  it.     This,  however,  he  thought 
proper  to  do,  with  all  posiiiblc  expressions  of 


gratitude  to  the  minister;  being  Influenced  bf 
the  consideration  that  he  was  then  past  sixty- 
years  of  age,  when  it  was  too  late  in  life  to 
change  his  country,  and  to  form  new  connec- 
tions and  friends;  when  also  his  health  was 
becoming  too  precarious  to  be  depended  upon; 
and,  above  all,  by  his  preference  of  a  life  of 
privacy  and  study,  to  public  business,  pomp, 
and  greatness. 

In  the  yi-ar    1768,  Dr.  Newton  was  made 
dcm  of    St.  Paul's;  when  his  ambition   was 
fully  satisfied,  and  he  resigned  his   benefice  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  not  thinking  it  becoming  his 
character  and  station  to  appear  covetous  of  plu- 
ralities.    No  sooner  had  he  taken  poss?ssion  of 
the  deanery-house,  than  he  was  seized   with  a 
violent  inflamation  of  the  lung's,  and  shortness 
of  breath;    and    though,   contrary    to  general 
expectation,  he   recovered   his  health  in  some 
measure,  yet  his  naturally  delicate  constitution 
was  so  shattered  by  the  severity  of  that  attack, 
that  he   was   liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the 
same   complaints.       Indeed,   he   was    scarcely 
ever  able  to  go  through  a  month's  residence  at 
St.  Paul's,  without  falling  ill  in  the  course  of 
it;  and  this  happened  so  frequtiitly,  that  his 
medical  friends  were  obliged  to  int<Tdict  him 
from  officiating  any  more  in  that  cold  cliurch, 
and  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  lay  his  injunc- 
tions upon  him  for  the  same  purpose.     How- 
ever, he  so  far  discharged  his  duty,  as  to  re* 
side  during  the  greater  part  of  every   year  ia 
hisdeanery-house,  where  he  was  at  hand  to  give 
directions,  to  correct  irregularities,  and  to  con- 
sult with  the  members  of  his  church  upon  any 
necessary  occasion.     Every  summer  he  went  to 
Bristol,  and  spent  some  months  in  his  diocese, 
till  the  year  1776,  when  his  growing  infirmi- 
ties obliged  him  to  relinquish  that  practice.     He 
now  purchased  a  house  on  Kew-green,   for  3 
summer  retreat,  and  during  the  winter  he  con- 
fined  himself  entirely  to  his    deanery-houscj 
where  his  only  exercise  was   walking  in   hia 
rooms,  which  he  did   repeatedly  in  the  inter- 
vals between  reading  and  writing.     Company 
he  never  wanted,  nor  was  ever  at  a  loss  how  to 
fill  up  his  vacant  time.     Besides  the  resources 
which  he  had  in  himself,  he  possessed  a  never- 
failing  fund  of  employment  and  entertainment 
in  his  books,  prints,  and  pictures.      I  hese  were 
the  only  expen;-ivc  articles  of  his  life,  and  es- 
pecially the  latter,  in  which  he  imlulged  to  some 
kind  of  excess.     As  he  was  known  to  be  such 
a  lover  of  their  art,  the   Royal  Academy   of 
Painters  made  an  application  to  him,  through 
their  president,   sir  Joshua   Reyuolds,  r^pio- 
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««nt°ing,  that  the  art  of  paiiiting,  notwithstand- 
ing ilv  prcitcnt  cncounifjcmcut  given  to  it  in 
Eii^l.inJ,  wuulil  never  ^row  uptu  maturity  and 
p.tlctnoii,  uiilc&s  it  could  be  introduced  into 
churches  as  in  farci|;'i  countries  ;  th  it,tom.ike 


liis  chair,  and  expired  without  a  sigh  or  the 
U-iist  visible  emotion,  his  countenance  still  rc- 
taniing  t!ic  .same  placi<l  api)eara:)ce  wiiich  was 
so  peculiar  to  him  when  alive.  This  prelate 
was   steadily   devoted   to   tin-  hi  st  intercs^ts  of 


a  beginning,  thev  oriucd   their   services  to  «he     virtue  and  religion,  and  his  life  was  an  ext-m 

dfan  and  chapltr,  to   dtcor  .te  St.  Vaul's  with     plary   pattern  of    piety  aiu!  dilit'wice.     What 

gcjiplurc  hi.<lorics,  hivuj;  rl-.o-.ii   six  of  tlieir     particularly  distinguished  him  was  a  simplicity 


niombcrj  to  paint  each  a  picture  fur  this  pur- 
pose; that  none  shoidd  be  put  up  but  such  as 
should  be  previously  approved,  not  onij  by  the 
academy  but  also  by  the  dean  .md  chapter; 
anil  that  they  should  be  put  up  at  the  charge 


of  mind  and  maniu-is.  15ut  with  all  his  en- 
ccllcnces  he  w.is  too  much  subject  to  the  do- 
minion of  jirejudice,  and  apt  to  judj;o  vtry 
unf.ivourabl)  ot  those  whose  sentiments  in  re- 
ligion or  poliiits  were  different  from  his  own. 


of  the  academy,  without  any  cxpcnce  to  the  This  is  sufhciently  apparent  from  the  account 
members  of  the  church.  With  this  ^enerous  which  he  has  given  us  of  his  own  life,  in- 
and  noble  offer  the  dean  and  chapt  r  w.'re  all  ciuding  anecdotes  of  his  friends  and  actjuaint- 
cqually  pleased,  and  the  dean,  in  the  fullness  ance,  the  charactv.'r.-<  of  public  men,  and  re- 
el^ liis  heart,  went  to  give  an  account  of  it  to  marks  on  the  political  transactions  of  h  s  tnies. 
his  majesty,  whose  consent  and  approbation  he  He  ventured,  however,  to  ikpait  w  doy  him- 
rcadily  obtained.  But  the  archbishop  of  Can-  self  on  one  topic  from  the  creed  of  the  church 
terbury  and  tJic  bishop  of  London  disapproved  for  which  he  was  an  advocatr  :  for  in  one   of 


of  the  measure ;  and  the  latter,  in  particular, 
strenuously  opposed  it,  as  what  would  excite 
niaiii  clamour  and  prejudice  in  the  multitude, 
and  be  rcprestnted  as  an  artful  step  towards 
the  introduction  of  popery,  ^lany  other  se- 
rious piTsons,  likewise,  who  were  more  hberal 
and  enlightened,  totally  disapproved  of  the 
Ktting  up  of  pictures  in  churches,  on  account 
of  their  aptituile  to  divert  men's  minds  from 
the  proper  subj  ;cts  of  attention  in  such  pLices, 
as  wtU  as  the  danger  of  their  being  perverted 
to  the  purposes  ot  superstition.  To  his  great 
regnt,  thi  refore,  our  worthy  prelate  was 
forcid  to  at)andon  a  scheme  into  which  he  had 
entered  with  no  little  ardour. 

From  the  time  of  his  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Kew-grccn,  bishop  Newton's  life  was 
little  more  thin  one  continued  struggle  with 
bodily  infirmiries,  with  pain  and  sickness; 
which  he  sustainetl  with  the  utmost  fortitude 


his  pieces,  which  has  been  publi  hed  since  his 
death,  he  has  expressly  written  against  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  punishments,  and  avowed  his 
belief  of  the  final  restitution  of  all  things  to 
harmony  and  h.ippiness.  Adverting  to  his 
sentiments  respecting  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
polity,  a  writer  in  the  "  Monthly  Review"  ob- 
serves, that  •  they  are  not  the  sentiments  of 
Hoadly  or  Locke.  They  wtre  formed  on  a 
narrow  plan,  and  savour  t"0  much  of  the 
bigotry  of  less  enlightened  and  less  liberal 
times  than  the  present.  His  im.igin  ition,  in- 
deed, had  taken  the  alarm  ;  and  because  he 
saw  the  ill  use  that  was  m  ide  of  liberty  by 
those  who  pretended  to  be  its  most  zealous  ad- 
vocates, he  so  deplored  its  effects,  as  to  make 
us  sometimes  ready  to  -su-^p-.ct  that  he  did  not 
wish  well  to  its  princi,  le.  He  connected 
religion  with  the  church,  and  imagined,  that 
to  oppose  the  institutions  of  the  one,  was  vir- 


and  resignation.     Occasionally,    the  remedies  tually  to  weaken,  if  not  overthrow,  the  influence 

prescribed  by  his  medical  friends  gave  him  in-  of  the  otner.     It  was   the   Same  principle,   or 

tcrvaJs  of  case  ;  but  in   I'ebuary  1782,  the  se-  prejudice,  that  made  him  look  with  a  suspicious 

verity  of  the-  weather  increased  his  complaints  eye  on    all   attempts  to   reform  the  abuses    of 

to  such  a  height,  tliit  the  u,ual  methods  which  the  state.     He  saw,  or  fancied  he   saw,   some 

were    taken  lor  his  vehef  failed  of  producing  iniquitous   design  of  republicanism   lurking  at 

the  desired  effect.     At  length  he  dit<l  suddenly  the  bottom.      With  r,  publicanism  hu  associated 

on    the  fourteenth  day  e  f  that  month,  in  the  rebellion  ;  and  in  an  opposition  to  government 


seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  got 
up  and  been  dressed,  and  then  enquired  the 
hour,  bidding  his  man  open  the  shutter  and 
look  at  the  dial  of  St.  Paul's.  Ihe  servant 
answering  that  it  was  upon  the  stroke  of  nine, 
the  bishop  mule  an  effort  to  take  out  his 
watch, wiih  an  intent  to  set  it;  but  sunk  down  in 


he  feared  a  renewal  of  ihe  chinch's  iiangcr. 
These  apprehensions  frequently  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  his  mind;  and  the  eve  of  his 
days  was,  in  particul.ir,  much  clouded  by  them. 
His  fancy  gave  them  their  full  force  ;  and  tlie 
infirmities  of  his  body  aggravated  the  anxious 
forebodings   of  his   mind."     With  respect  to 
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tTie  general  merit  of  his  writings,  the  same 
writer  justly  observes,  that  "they  may  be  rec- 
koned among  the  most  useful,  if  not  the  most 
learned  and  brilliant  productions  of  this  or 
any  other  country.  They  are  plain,  rational, 
and  instructive.  They  bear  marks  of  great 
industry,  piety,  and  a  good  understanding. — If 
they  have  nothing  to  gratify  a  metaphysical 
genius,  and  little  to  inform  the  deep  scholar; 
if  fancy  is  not  niuch  charmed  by  their  novelty 
or  elegance;  if  no  addition  is  made  by  them  to 
the  great  stores  of  criticism  or  erudition,  yet 
they  can  boast  a  higher  merit,  and  are  likely 
to  produce  an  effect  that  will  outlive  the  in- 
ventions of  genius,  and  the  accumulations  of 
learning."  They  consist  of  the  "  Dissertations 
on  the  Prophecies-,"  ninety  "Dissertations"  on 
some  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  on  various  moral  and  theological  subjects  ; 
and  "  Sermons"  and  "Charges."  The  whole 
were  collected  together  by  the  author,  and 
printed  in  three  volumes,  quarto,  with  his  life 
prefixed  to  them,  drawn  by  his  own  hand ; 
and  they  have  since  made  their  appearance  in 
six  volumes,  octavo.  Account  of  the  author's 
life  prefixed  to  his  -works.  Brit.  Biog,  Monthly 
Ke-u   vol.  LXl^III—M. 

NICAlSJi,  Claude,  a  man  of  letters,  was 
born  of  a  good  family  at  Dijon  in  1623.  He 
embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  af- 
ter a  preliminary  education  in  his  own  province 
came  to  Paris,  where  he  entered  into  the  uni- 
versity, and  studied  theology  in  the  college  of 
Navarre.  In  1655,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Rome, 
where  he  took  priest's  orders,  and  formed  con- 
nexions with  all  the  eminent  literati  and  artists 
of  that  c;.pital.  After  a  residence  in  Italy  of 
several  years,  during  which  he  visited  Naples 
and  other  interesting  parts  of  the  country,  he 
returned  to  Fr.mce,  where  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literary  pursuits,  and  especially  to 
correspondences  with  the  learned  of  different 
nations.  No  man  in  Europe  of  his  time  seems 
to  have  had  so  much  occupation  of  that  kind; 
and  he  was  reg  irded  .is  the  general  intelligen- 
cer for  all  matters  of  lettered  curiosity  upon 
the  continent.  His  cir.ir.icter  in  this  respect  is 
described  ni  an  epitaph  writti  11  for  him  by  La 
Monnoie,  which  concludes  thus: 

Or  git'  il,  ct  etttc  disgrace 

Fait  pcnlrc  iiix  Huct',  au.<  Noris, 

Aux  Toin.irilb,  Ciipcrs,  et  Leibiiits, 

A  B.i.'iiage  Ic  juuniiilistc, 

Au.x  eoininontaiturs  Gixvius, 

KiiIkiiiis.  Periz.oiiiiis, 

Maintr  l  urieiisc  ^lpl)^te  ; 

Mais  nul  n'y  perd  taat  que  b  poetc. 


His  friendly  and  obliging  disposition,  and 
the  correctness  of  his  morals,  preserved  him  in 
general  esteem,  till  his  death  in  1701,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight.  He  had  collected  a  nu- 
merous and  well -chosen  library.  The  time  oc- 
cupied in  his  literary  commerce  prevented  him 
from  giving  to  the  world  more  than  a  i':\v  dis- 
sertations on  subjects  of  anti  uiry,  and  some 
letters.      Moreri.      Noiiv.  Diet.  /list. — A. 

NICANDliR,  an  ancient  Gieek  physician, 
grammarian,  and  poet,  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Attalus,  surnamed  Galatonices,  king  of  Pcr- 
gainus,  and  was  a  native  of  Colophon.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  priest  of  the  Clarian  Apollo. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of  works,  his- 
torical, poetical,  and  medical,  of  wliich  were, 
"Accounts  of  the  affairs  of  the  ^i;tolians(  among 
whom  he  long  resided,  so  that  lie  has  been 
called  the  JEtotiati,)  the  Boeotians,  and  the  Co- 
lophonians;  Georgics;  JMetamorphoses;  and 
several  works  relative  to  medicine."  Two  of 
tlie  latter  are  the  only  remains  of  this  learned 
author.  These  arc  poems  in  Greek,  entitled, 
"  Theriaca,"  and  "  .\le.\ipharmaca."  The  first 
describes  serpents  and  other  venomous  ani- 
mals, with  the  remedies  for  their  bites ;  the 
second  describes  poisons  of  all  kinds  and  their 
supposed  antidotes.  The  scientific  value  of 
these  pieces  is  very  small,  as  they  are  full  of 
idle  and  unauthenticatcd  notions,  ami  void  of 
method  and  reasoning;  but  they  convey  some 
curious  information  of  the  opinions  of  the  an- 
cients, and  serve  to  identify  the  Greek  names 
of  plants  and  animals.  They  have  been  very 
frequently  published  in  the  originals  and  in 
transl  itions.  They  are  contained  in  the  "  Cor- 
pus Poet.  Craec."  Getiev.  i6c6;  and  Bandini 
published  an  edition  at  Florence  in  1769  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  with  various  note* 
and  Lommentaries.  An  excellent  edition  of 
the  '*  Alexipharmaca"  was  given  by  J.  Gottl, 
Schnieder,  Unllc,  1792,  octavo.  There  are 
extant  learned  Greek  scholia  to  these  poems, 
which  afford  valuable  information  as  to  the 
early  liistory  of  medicine,  and  .ancient  authors. 
Several  references  to  Nicander's  lost  Georgics 
are  to  be  met  with  in  .^ihenasus.  Voisii  Hiit. 
iff  Poet.  Grac.  llalleri  Uibl.  Med.  i:f  Batc.n: 
Moreri.   Bibli-gr.  Diet. — A. 

NICCOLl,  N1CC01.0,  a  meritorious  contri- 
butor to  the  restoration  of  learning  in  Italv, 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Florence,  in 
which  city  he  was  born  in  I  ^04.  In  obedience 
to  his  father's  cominanda',  he  passed  some  of. 
the  lirst  years  of  his  life  in  commercial  pur- 
suits; but  as  toon  as  lie  was  enabled  to  follow. 
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K'S  own  inclinations  he  devotcJ  himself  entirely 
to  litiraturc.     He  conir.ictcd  an  acquaintance 
with  all  the  Icarncil   men  of  Florence  at  that 
time;  and  sueli  was  the  arilour  with  which  he 
pursued  improvement,  that  he  went  to  Padua 
for    the  sole   purpose    of   copying    the   Latin 
works  of  Petrarch,  which  were  then  in  high 
esteem.     Transcribing  manuscripts  was  a  great 
part  of  the  labour  of  a  sdiolar  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing;  and  a  number  of  works 
copied  or  corrected  by  Niccoli  are  still  extant. 
With  these,  and  others  that  he  purchased,  he 
formed  a  select  and   copious   library  for  that 
iige;  and  with  a  liberality  superior  to  that  of 
many  collectors,  he  granted  the  free  use  of  his 
stores  to  all   who  zeijucstcd  it.     He  also  pur- 
chased coins,  gems,  and  other  monuments  of 
antiquity,  which  he  was  equally  liberal  in  im- 
parting to  the  public.     He   was    considerably 
instrumental  in    promoting   that   discovery  of 
ancient  authors  which  was  the  most  important 
service  then  to  be  rendered  to  letters.     Poggio 
has  recorded  the  pecuniary  assistance  afforded 
to  himself  in   his   learned  researches  by  Nic- 
coli, who  was   also    the    patron    of  Leonardo 
Bruni,  Aretino,,  Carlo  RIarsuppini,   and   Am- 
brogio  Camaidolese.     It   was    likewise   chiefly 
through  his  means  that  Manuel  Chrysoloras, 
Guarino  Veronese,  Aurispa,  and  Filclfo,  were 
invited  to  Florence  as  public  professors.     It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  one  who  so  well  deserved 
the  gratitude   of  scholars,   should  have   given 
occasion,  by  his  behaviour,  to  the  severe   in- 
vectives of  some  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
been   closely   connected.     The  disposition   to 
indulge  in  violent  and  calumnious  abuse,  which 
was  then  peculiarly  prevalent  among  men  of 
letters,   renders    it   highly    probable    that    the 
charges    against   Niccoli    arc    exaggerated  by 
Guarino,  Filclfo,  and  Bruni:  yet  the  freedom 
of  his  censures,  and  his  jealousy  of  superior 
abilities,  may  have  been   the  causes  of  that  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Florentine  professors  which  is 
imputed  to  him.     It  appears,  also,  that  .some 
irregularities  of  his  private    conduct  involved 
him  in  disreputable  contentions  with  his  own 
family.     If  an  idea  of  him  were,  indeed,  to  be 
formed  from  Poggio's  funeral  eulogy,  there  is 
not  a  virtue,   public  or  private,  to 'which  he 
might  not  lay  cl.;im.     His  merits  as  a  benefac- 
tor to  literature  cannot,  however,  be  disputed; 
and  he  consulted  its  interests  after   his  death 
by  the  bequest  of  his    libr.^ry  to    the    public. 
This  is  affirmed  to  have  bctn  the  first  public 
library  opened  since   the   times  of  antiquity, 
liis  intention,  however,  could  not  have   been 


carried  into  effect,  had  not  the  great  Cosmo  de' 
Medicis  untlertakcn  to  fatisly  ih>?  demands  of 
his  creditors,  which  were  numerous.  Niccoli 
died  ill  I4'?7,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  He 
■vrrote  nothing  except  a  short  treatise  on  the 
orthography  of  the  Latin  language.  Tiraboschi. 
Shfpherirs   Life  of  P'j^gii  liiiudoHni. — A. 

NICEPHORUS  i.  emperor  of  the  East, 
surnamtd  the  Logothdt-,  was  great  treasurer  and 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  at  the  time  when  a 
revolt  of  the  nobility  from  the  empress  Irene 
dispossessed  her  of  the  throne,  A.  D.  802. 
The  nobles  invested  Nicephorus  with  the  pur- 
ple, and  he  was  solemnly  crowned  at  St.  So- 
phia, whilst  Irene  was  first  confined  to  a  mo- 
nastery, and  afterwards  banished  to  the  isle  of 
Lesbos.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  made  a 
treaty  with  the  emperor  Charlemagne;  and 
after  suppressing  the  revolt  of  Bardanes,  the 
governor  of  one  of  the  provinces,  he  strength- 
ened his  throne  by  the  association  of  his  son 
Saturacius.  Having  by  an  embassy  to  the 
caliph  Haroun  al  Rashid  declared  his  intention 
no  longer  to  pay  the  accustomed  tribute  to  the 
Saracens,  that  haughty  prince  in  a  most  con- 
temptuous message  announced  his  purpose  of 
marching  with  an  army  to  enforce  it,  and  made 
an  incursion  into  Phrygia.  Nicephorus,  who 
advanced  to  meet  him,  was  entirely  defeated 
in  a  pitched  battle,  and  with  difficulty  made  his 
escape.  In  the  following  year  Haroun  again 
invaded  his  dominions  with  a  much  more  nu- 
merous host,  and  spread  desolation  through  a 
great  part  of  Lesser  Asia,  as  far  as  Heraclea 
of  Pontus,  wliich  city  he  took  and  ruined. 
Nicephorus,  unable  to  contend  with  him  in  tlie 
field,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  treaty,  by 
which  he  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  in  a 
coin  stamped  with  the  image  of  the  Saracen, 
and  promised  not  to  repair  his  demolished  for- 
tresses. A  violation  of  this  last  condition  pro- 
duced a  new  invasion,  in  M'hich  the  Saracens 
ravaged  the  provinces  with  more  cruelly  than 
before.  These  public  calamities  were  aggra- 
vated by  internal  discontents  and  conspiracies, 
which  were  punished  by  the  emperor  with  ex- 
treme rigour,  and  caused  his  reign  to  be  a  per- 
petual scene  of  suspicion  and  tyranny.  The 
peace  of  the  empire  was  disturbed  in  809  by  a 
new  enemy,  who  invaded  it  on  the  opposite 
side.  'J'he  Bulgarians,  led  by  Crumus  their 
king,  entered  Maesia,  and  surprizing  the  city 
of  bardica,  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the 
sword.  On  the  approach  of  the  emperor  they 
retired  with  their  booty  beyond  his  reach.  Two 
years    afterwards,  Nicephorus,  determined  to 
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TErengc  tlie  insult  and  disable  them  from  fu- 
ture hostilities,  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  the 
country,  and  ravaged  it  in  a  merciless  manner, 
with  fire  and  sword.  Rejecting  all  offers  of 
submission,  he  drove  the  enemy  to  despair  ; 
and  Crumus,  collecting  all  his  force,  closed  all 
the  passes,  and  made  an  unexpected  attack 
Vpon  the  emperor's  camp.  It  was  forced,  and 
Nicephorus,  witli  his  chief  officers  and  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army,  was  slain.  His 
head  was  cut  off  and  exposed  on  the  point  of 
a  spear ;  and  his  skull,  set  in  gold,  served  after- 
wards for  a  drinking  cup  to  the  barbarian  victor. 
This  catastrophe  took  place  in  July  8ii.  By  the 
znonkish  historians  of  the  time,  the  character  of 
Nicephorus  is  blackened  with  the  stains  of 
every  vice,  and  he  is  painted  as  a  monster  of 
avarice,  cruelty,  and  debauchery.  To  these 
they  add  impiety,  manifested  by  his  favour  to 
the  Manicheans  and  Iconomachs,  and  his  con- 
tempt of  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  prelates. 
Perhaps  the  latter  imputation  may  be  thought 
to  weaken  the  former.  Univas.  Hist.  Gib- 
bon.— A. 

NICEPHORUS  n.  Phocas,  emperor  of 
the  East,  was  the  son  of  Oardas  Phocas,  com- 
mander of  the  imperial  army  in  Asia.  Nice- 
phorus was  brought  up  to  arms,  and  after  hav- 
ing been  governor  of  Cappadocia,  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  chief  command  in  Asia.  He 
defeated  the  .Saracens  on  various  occasions  in 
the  reign  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus;  and 
in  that  of  Romanus  he  recovered  the  whole 
island  of  Crete  in  a  series  of  actions  of  seven 
months  continuance.  He  was  then  sent 
against  the  Saracen  caliph  of  Syria,  whom  he 
defeated,  and  he  afterwards  took  the  important 
city  of  Bera-a.  On  the  death  of  Romanus  he 
returned  to  Constantinople,  where,  through  the 
favour  of  the  empress-dowager  Theophano,  he 
•obtaiiied  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  Finding 
himself  suspected  of  ambitious  designs  by  the 
prime-minister  Joseph,  he  requested  a  private 
audience  of  him,  at  which  he  pretended  an  ab- 
solute aversion  to  worldly  dignities,  and  a  re- 
solution to  retire  to  a  monastic  life,  shewing 
liim  at  the  same  time  a  hair-cloth  whicli  he  wore 
next  to  liis  skin.  The  minister,  duped  by  this 
hypocrisy,  sulTered  him  to  return  to  the  army 
in  the  east,  wlicre  his  fellow-commanders  Zi- 
inisces  and  Curcuas  persuaded,  or,  as  he  al- 
leged, compelled  him  to  assume  tlie  title  of 
emperor,  which  was  conferred  upon  him  in  the 
year  963.  lie  returned  to  Constantinople, 
where  lie  was  crowncil  by  the  patriarch.  In 
the  next  year  he  took  the  dow.iger-emprcis  lor 
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his  wife,  thougli  not  without  a  Strong  opposi- 
tion from  the  patriarch,  whose  scruples  were 
excited  by  his  having  stood  godfather  to  ouc  of 
her  children.  A  due  p.'nance,  however,  ap- 
peased the  anger  of  the  church,  and  tlie  union 
was  confirmed.  His  warlike  disposition  was 
manifested  in  the  continued  assaults  which,  ia 
person  or  by  his  generals,  he  made  upon  the 
Saracen  power.  He  sent  Manuel,  the  natural 
son  of  his  uiicle  Leo,  v.ith  a  powerful  army 
upon  an  attempt  to  expel  the  Saracens  from  Si- 
cily; but  the  unskilfulness  of  the  leader  caused 
his  total  destruction.  His  lieutenant  and  for- 
mer comrade  John  Zimisces  succeeded  better 
against  the  same  en.my  in  Cilicia  and  Cyprus. 
In  his  fourth  year  the  emperor  proceeded  in 
person  to  Cilicia,  and  after  various  successes, 
besieged  the  cities  of  Mopsuesta  and  Tarsus, 
both  which  he  reduced.  He  next  invaded 
Syria,  took  several  towns,  and  invested  An- 
tioch  itself;  but  on  the  approach  of  winter  was 
obliged  to  quit  it,  and  returned  to  his  capital. 
Antioch,  however,  was  soon  after  surprized  by 
one  of  his  generals.  This  career  of  victory, 
splendid  as  it  was,  produced  unpopularity  at 
home,  on  account  of  the  new  taxes  which  either 
necessity  or  avarice  led  him  to  impose;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  offended  his  generals  by  the 
suspicions  with  which  he  requited  their  ser- 
vices. The  empress,  likewise,  who  was  either 
disgusted  by  his  homeliness,  and  desirous  of 
indulging  her  loose  passions  with  another  lover, 
or  who  suspected  him  of  bad  designs  against 
her  two  sons,  joined  the  malcontents,  and 
took  part  in  a  conspiracy  for  his  destruction. 
1  hrough  her  contrivance,  Zimisces,  with  a 
band  of  assassins,  was  admitted  by  night  into 
the  palace,  and  Nicephorus,  cruelly  mangled  by 
their  daggers,  was  put  to  death  A.D.  96y,  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  seventh 
of  his   reign.      Univeis.  Hist.     Gibbon. —  A. 

NICEPHORUS  111.  BoTONiATEs, emperor 
of  the  East,  was  a  general  under  Constantine 
Ducas,  when  he  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner in  an  invasion  of  the  Scythian  Uzians. 
He  was  comm.nider  of  the  Asiatic  forces  of 
the  empire,  when  the  contemptible  character 
of  JNliehael  Uucas  encouraged  him  to  revolt, 
and  make  an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  whom 
he  had  been  sent  to  oppose.  Nicephorus  Ilrytn- 
nius,  the  general  in  Europe,  revolted  at  the" 
same  time,  and  advanced  to  Constantinople, 
but  was  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were, 
exasperated  by  tlie  licentiousness  of  his  troop,. 
Bot(miatcs  soon  after  approached  Chaieeii^in 
wuh    »    body    of    i  uiklili    amiliaricii,     A\t4 
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Mich  lel  having  retired  into  a  monastery,  lie  was 
solemnly  rcccpnizeil  as  emperor,  and  crown- 
ed by  the  patriarch  in  March  107S.  Alexius 
Coiv.neiuis,  who  h  ul  faithfully  adhered  to 
Michael  till  his  resignation,  olVcred  equal  fide- 
lity to  Nicephorus  III.  and  was  employed  by 
hiiii  against  three  competitors,  Ursellius, 
Brycnnius,  and  B.isilacius.  All  these,  he  suc- 
cessively reduccil ;  and  Nicephorus  strengthen- 
ed his  :iut!iority  by  marryiii^;;  Marv,  who  hail 
h-en  the  wife  of  the  late  Michael.  He  was 
now  advanced  in  ye.irs;  and  having  no  male 
issue,  he  was  persuaded  by  two  favourites  to 
nominate  in  his  testament  for  his  successor  a 
youth  wlio  was  liis  rel  ition.  I'he  empress, 
who  had  a  son  marri<;d  to  a  dauj^htcr  of  Kicc- 
pliorus,  whom  she  had  destined  to  the  empire, 
obtaining  intelligence  (-f  this  nomination,  com- 
nuiiiicatcd  it  to  the  brothers  Alexius  and  Isaac 
Comnenus,  who  pronii'^ed  to  support  her  in- 
terest. For  this  purpose  they  determined 
upon  deposing  the  emperor;  and,  withdrawing 
to  the  army  encamped  on  the  I'hraciaii  border, 
they  engaged  the  chief  ollicers  in  tlieir  con- 
spiracy. Alexius  w.is  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  soldiery,  and  advanced  at  their  head  to 
Constantinople,  into  which  capital  he  was 
privately  admitted.  Nicephorus,  deserted  by 
all  his  friends,  quitted  tlie  throne  after  a  reign 
of  nearly  three  years,  and  retreated  to  a  mo- 
nastery,where  he  took  the  habit,  and  ended  his 
days  in  peace  and  obscurity.  Uiiivers.  Hist. 
Gibbon. — .\. 

NICEPHORUS,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  was 
a  native  of  that  city,  and  son  of  Theodorus, 
secretary  to  the  emperor  Constantine  Coprony- 
mus.  He  possessed  excellent  natural  abilities, 
and  a  well-informed  mind,  and  became  con- 
fidential secretary  to  the  emperor,  and  his 
mother  Irene.  He  attended  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity at  the  second  council  of  Nice,  in  the 
year  787,  where  his  talents  antl  influence  were 
zealously  e.xerted  in  defence  of  image-worship. 
Becoming  afterwards  disgusted  with  the  court, 
he  withdrew  into  retirement  at  a  monastery  on 
the  1  hracian  Bosphovus,  but  did  not  enter  as 
a  member  of  the  religious  community.  In  the 
year  806,  upon  the  death  of  the  patriarch 
Tarasius,  he  was  elected  his  successor  in  that 
dignity,  while  he  was  yet  a  layman.  In  the 
year  811,  he  sent  a  letter  containing  a  con- 
fession of  his  faith  to  pope  Leo  III.  ;  which 
practice  the  emperor  Nicephorus  prohibited 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign.  In  the  year 
8  14,  an  edict  having  been  promulgated  by  the 


emperor  Leo  tht  Armenian,  for  tlic  suppression 
of  the  worship  of  images,  the  patriareii  made 
u;e  of  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  carried  into  execution. 
Upon  this,  the  emperor  finding  tliat  neither 
advice  nor  admonition  had  any  effect  in  in- 
clining the  patriarch  to  submission,  passed  a 
decree  of  deposition  and  h.mishment  against 
him  in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  The 
chief  part  f^\  his  exile  was  spent  in  a  monas- 
tery which  had  been  founded  by  hiinscll  in  an 
island  of  the  I'ropoiitis,  where  i>e  was  con- 
fined till  bis  death  in  the  year  828.  He  is 
honoured  as  a  confessor  by  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  The  most  considerable  of  the 
works  written  by  him,  is  "  An  .Abridgment  of 
History,"  commencing  with  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Mauritius,  and  ending  with  the  reign 
of  the  empress  Irene.  It  wis  lir^t  published 
at  Paris  by  father  Petau,  in  Greek  .iiul  Latin, 
with  iiis  own  version  and  notes,  1616,  octavo  ; 
and  it  is  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "Cor- 
pus Histori.x  Byzantina;,"  i6^8,  folio,  and  also 
subjoined  to  Theophylact  Simocatta's  history. 
.Speaking  of  the  style  of  this  work,  Photius 
says,  "  that  it  has  nothing  in  it  either  super- 
fluous or  obscure ;  that  the  author  is  neither 
too  fastidious,  nor  yet  too  careless  in  lils  words 
and  expressions,  but  that  he  makes  use  of 
such  well-chosen  and  elegant  terms  as  were 
becoming  a  good  orator.  By  avoiding  all 
affected  and  new-fangled  phrases,  and  em- 
ploying such  as  are  sanctioned  by  antiquity 
and  common  usage,  he  has  rendered  his  man- 
ner very  agreeable  and  pleasing.  In  fine,  he 
might  h.ive  excelled  all  who  preceded  him 
in  this  department  of  writing,  had  not  his  at- 
tention to  conciseness  precluded  him  from 
introducing  the  ornaments  proper  for  such  a 
work."  I  he  next  work  attributed  to  him,  is 
"  A  chronological  Catalogue  of  all  the  Pa- 
triarchs, Kings,  and  Princes  oftlie  Jews,  Kings 
of  Persia  and  Macedon,  Roman  Emperors,  &c." 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  his  time. 
It  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  version,  by  Anasta- 
sius  the  librarian.  The  original  (ireck  was 
first  given  by  Scaliger,  at  the  end  of  his  edition 
of  "  Eusebius's  Chronicon  ;'  and  father  James 
Goar  published  it,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at 
the  end  of  "  .Syncelli  Chronicon,"  1652,  folio. 
Nicephorus  was  also  the  author  of  three  books 
which  he  terms,  "  Antirrhetics,"  against  the 
council  held  at  Constantinople  under  Constan- 
tine {Coprsnytmis,  which  abolished  the  use  of 
images;  of  which  ample  fragments,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  are  inserted  in  the  first  and  second 
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volumes  of  father  Combefi's  "Auctuar,"  1648, 
folio.  Of  the  genuineness  of  "TheStichometry" 
■ttributcd  to  our  author,  some  critics  have  en- 
tertained doubts,  and  in  particular  Dr.  Pearson, 
BS  appears  from  the  first  part  of  his  "  Vindic. 
Ignatii."  However,  the  voice  of  the  greater 
number,  among  whom  are  Fabricius,  Cave, 
Mill,  and  Lardner,  is  in  its  favour.  Of  this 
piece  there  are  various  editions,  the  most 
acur.ite  of  which  is  given  hy  Montfaucon,  in 
his  "  Bibl.  Coislin."  It  contains  a  catalogue  of 
the  books  of  sacred  Scripture,  which  is  of  use 
to  shew  that  the  Jewish  canon  was  gsnerally 
esteemed  sacred  by  Christians  ;  and  that  the 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are 
now  called  "  Apocryphal,"  were  not  of  equal 
authority,  though  they  were  read  sometimes 
in  some  churches,  and  often  quoted  by  christian 
writers.  It  also  affords  evidence,  that  there 
never  were  any  christian  writings,  esteemed  to 
be  of  equal  authority  with  those  which  are 
now  received  by  us  as  sacred  and  canonical. 
The  "  Letter"  of  Nicephorus  to  pope  Leo, 
containing  his  confession  of  faith,  may  be  seen 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  "  Collect. 
Concil."  in  Greek  and  Latin :  four  of  his 
pieces  against  the  Iconoclasts,  in  Latin,  in  the 
fourteenth  volume  of  the  "  Bibl.  Patr.  ;"  seven- 
teen of  his  "Canons,"  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  the  "  Collect.  Concil  ;" 
thirty-seven  others,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
notes,  in  the  third  volume  of  Cotelerius's 
"  Monument.  Eccl.  Grsec  -,"  and  a  "  Letter," 
containing  seventeen  questions  relating  to  sub- 
jects  of  canonical  discipline,  with  answers 
to  them,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  work 
and  volume  last  mentioned.  Many  additional 
particulars  concerning  the  writings  of  this  pa- 
triarch may  be  seen  in  the  three  first  of  our 
authorities.  Fabrlcii  L'ib!.  Grac.  vol.  VI.  lib. 
V.  cap.  5.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub.  sac. 
Phot.  Dupin.  Mcreri.  Lanlner's  Cred.  pt.  ii. 
vol.  XI.  ch.  147. — M. 

NICEPHORUS,  Blemmida,  a  learned 
Greek  priest  and  abbot  of  a  monx"itery  at 
Mount  Atl\os  in  the  thirteenth  century,  held 
in  high  veneration  on  account  of  his  great 
sanctity  and  extraordijiary  self  denial.  He 
had  bctn  tutor  to  Theodore  Lascarii*,  who 
succeeded  John  Ducas  on  the  imperial  throne. 
In  the  year  1255,  on  the  death  of  the  patri- 
arch Gcrmanus,  the  emperor  was  desirous  of 
raising  his  old  master  to  that  dignity,  but  this 
honour  Nicepliorus  steadily  refused,  preferring 
the  peaceful  retirement  of  the  cloister  to  the 
pomp  and  grandeur    cf  tijat   cxalt>.d  station. 


He  was  more  favourable  towards  the  Latin 
church  than  any  otlur  celebrated  Greek 
during  this  century,  and  defended  some  of  its 
dogmas  in  opposition  ti)  the  members  of  his 
own  communion.  It  is  sufliciently  apparent, 
however,  from  those  very  pieces  which  have 
b.-en  brought  forwards  by  the  Catholics,  to 
prove  lii,  coincidence  with  them  in  sentiment, 
that  he  differed  widely  from  them  on  many 
points,  and  particularly  that  concerning  the 
proccbsion  of  the  Holy- Ghost.  On  this  sub- 
ject, two  books  of  his  are  still  extant,  one 
addressed  to  Theodore  Lnscaris,  and  the  other 
to  James  archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  which  arc 
preserved  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  appen- 
di.x  to  the  first  volume  of  Oderic  Raynald's 
continuation  of  the  "  Annal.  Eccl."of  Baronius; 
and  also  in  the  first  volume  of  Leo  Allatrus's 
"  Orthodoxcc  GrxcK  Script."  The  last  men- 
tioned editor,  in  the  second  book  of  his  trea- 
tise "  Concerning  the  Agreement  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches,"  has  also  inserted,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  a  "  Letter"  written  by  Ne- 
cephorus,  after  he  had,  with  disgrace,  turned 
out  ef  the  church  belonging  to  his  monastery, 
Marchesina,  the  mistress  of  the  emperor  John 
Ducas,  as  unworthy  of  being  admitted  into  so 
holy  a  place.  To  the  same  author  is  attributed 
"  An  Epitome  of  Logic  and  natural  Philo- 
sophy," published  in  Greek  at  Augsburg,  1605, 
octavo.  For  the  subjects  of  several  of  his 
pieces,  yet  remaining  in  MS.  in  the  Vatican, 
Bavarian,  and  other  libraries,  the  reader  may 
consult  Falricli  BiH.  Crac.  vol.  VI.  lib.  v. 
cap.  ^.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub.  jjc.  Sc/itl. 
Dupin.     Mcreri. — M. 

NICEPHORUS,  Callistus,  Xanthopu- 
LUS,  or,  more  prop^^rly,  the  son  of  Callistus, 
surnamed  Xanth:pul'is,  was  a  learned  monk  of 
Constantinoplcjwho  flourished  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  the  appendix  to  Cave's  "Hist. 
Lit."  he  is  placed  by  Gery  under  the  year 
1327;  but  that  we  ouglit  to  assign  to  him  a 
somewiiat  earlier  date  is  satisfactorily  shewn 
by  Lardner,  who  pLices  him  under  13.5.  He 
was  a  studious  man,  and  for  many  years  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  diligent  perusal  of  the 
books  in  the  cekbiated  library  belonging  to 
the  ciiurch  of  St.  Sophia.  "When  young,  he 
undertook  to  write,  in  the  Greek  l.Higuage,  a 
new  "Ecclesiastical  History,"  collected,  as  he 
informs  us,  out  of  Euscbius  of  Cxsarca, 
Socrates,  Sozomcn,  Pliilo^torgius,  Tlieodoret, 
Eva{»rius,  and  others  ;  and  he  completed  his 
work  before  he  was  quite  thirty-six  years  of 
age.     It  was  addressed  to  the  emperor  Audro- 
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nicus  Pnlaeologus  the  clJer,  an(!  divided  into 
twenty-three  books,  cxieiuling  from  the  birth 
of  Christ  to  the  ilcatli  of  the  c.nperor  Leo 
ihf phihsiphtr,  in  the  year  91 1.  Only  cij;ht<'cn 
of  t!)ese  books  have  reached  our  times,  which 
biing  down  tlie  history  to  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Phocas,  or  the  year  rtio.  On  ac- 
count of  the  elegance  with  whicli  it  is  written, 
the  author  has  been  honoured  with  the  title 
of  the  tccUslastkal  Thucyd'ules,  by  some  critics  ; 
vhile  others,  from  the  marvellous  talcs  and 
fables  which  are  interspersed  in  it,  have  given 
him  the  name  of  the  t/uJiglcal  P/i/iy.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  that  it  is  debased  with 
idle  stories,  and  evident  imrks  of  superstition, 
it  ii  highly  U'-eful  on  account  of  the  light 
which  it  throws  on  many  important  facts  in 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  only  manuscript  of 
it  yet  discovered  belonged  to  the  library  of 
]Mattliias  king  of  Hungary  at  Buda,  where,  on 
the  capture  of  that  city,  it  became  part  of  tlie 
plunder  collected  by  a  Turk,  who  carried  it  to 
Constantinople.  Here  it  was  purchased  at  a 
public  sale  by  a  Cliristian,  and,  after  passing 
through  different  hands,  was  added  to  the  im- 
perial library  at  Vienna.  It  was  first  given  to 
the  public  in  a  Lntin  version  by  John  Lange, 
printed  at  Basil  in  1553,  folio;  and  it  was  re- 

fublishcd  by  him  in  1561,  folio,  with  notes, 
t  underwent  subsequent  impressions  at  Ant- 
werp, Paris,  and  Frankfort.  In  1630,  Fron- 
ton du  Due  published  an  edition  of  it,  in 
Creek  and  Litin,  at  Paris,  in  two  volumes, 
folio,  adopting  the  version  of  Lange,  and  cor- 
recting the  notes.  Resides  this  work,  Nice- 
phorus  was  the  autiior  of  "  A  Catalogue  of 
the  Constantinopolitan  Emperors,"  and  another 
*'  Catalogue  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Patri- 
archs," both  in  Greek  iambic  verse,  wliich 
father  Labbe  has  published  in  the  preliminary 
observations  prefixed  to  his  treatise  "De 
Script.  Byzantin. ;"  and  an  "  Abridgement  of 
the  Scriptures,"  in  Greek  iambic  verse,  which 
■was  printed  at  Basil,  in  1536,  octavo,  also 
bears  his  name.  To  the  same  author  our 
countryman  Dr.  Hody  has  attributed  a  little 
piece,  which  he  published  at  Oxford,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  during  his  controversy  with  Mr. 
Dodwell,  under  the  title  of  "  Anglicani  Schis- 
jnatis  Redargutio."  Sec.  i6gi,  quarto.  Fabricii 
Bibl.  Grac.  vol.  VI.  lib.  v.  cap.  4.  Append,  ad 
I'd.  II.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  sub.  s^c.  Wickl. 
Dupin.  Lardner's  Cred.part  ii.  vol.  XL  ch.  165. 
Mo.k.  Hist.  Eccl.  sjlC.  xiv.  vol.  HI.  par,  ii. 
cap.  I. — M. 

NiCEPHORUS,  Grecobas,  one  of  the 


Byzantine  historians,  flourished  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  was  a  f.ivourite  of  An- 
dronieus  Pnlxologus  the  elder,  who  made 
him  librarian  of  the  Constantinopolitan  church, 
and  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  the  prince  of 
Servia.  He  followed  that  emperor  after  his. 
deposition,  and  was  with  him  at  his  death.  He 
afterwards  went  to  the  court  of  Andronicus 
the  younger,  where  he  was  the  cause  of  tlic 
refusal  of  the  Greeks  to  enter  into  a  conference 
with  the  legates  of  pope  John  XXU.  In.  the 
disputes  between  Barlaam  and  Pajamas^  he 
took  the  part  of  the  former  and  of  Acyndinus, 
whom  he  warmly  supported  in  the  council 
held  at  Constantinople  in  1351.  On  this  ac- 
count he  was  put  in  prison,  but  was  liberated 
on  the  return  of  John  Paheologus.  Nicepho- 
rus  wrote  eleven  books  of  the  i'iyzantine  his- 
tory, comprehending  a  period  of  145  years, 
from  Theodore  Lascaris  1.  to  the  death  of  the 
younger  Andronicus,  in  1341.  This  was  first 
printed  at  Basil  in  1561,  with  a  Latin  versiori 
by  Jerom  Wolff.  A  more  correct  edition,, 
with  a  new  version,  was  published  from  the 
Louvre  press  in  1702,  by  M.  Boivinjunr.  1  his 
history  is  composed  in  a  vicious  and  prolix 
style,  with  much  egotism,  but  in  general  with 
a  sound  judgment  of  the  causes  of  events. 
'The  author's  attachment  to  the  elder  Andronir- 
cus  has  made  him  partial  to  his  cause,  and 
Cantacuzenus  charges  him  with  much  mis- 
representation respecting  himself  and  the 
younger  .^Vndronicus.  Gregoras  also  wrote 
the  life  of  his  uncle  John  metropolitan  of 
Heraclea,  and  composed  scholia  on  Synesius 
"  De  Insomniis,"  which  have  been  published  ; 
besides  other  pieces  still  in  manuscript.  Fossii 
Hist.  Grac.     Moreri, — A. 

NICERON,  John  Francis,  a  French  monk 
and  ingenious  mathematician  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  at  Pans,  in  the  year  1613. 
Ho  early  displayed  a  love  for  learnmg,  and  by 
the  progress  which  he  made  in  his  elementary 
studies,  afforded  fair  promise  of  future  excel- 
lence. At  the  age  of  tiineteen  he  entered 
into  the  order  of  Minims,  and  before  he  had 
gone  through  his  course  of  philosophy,  dis- 
covered that  his  predominant  inclination  was 
to  the  study  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  to 
which,  after  he  had  completed  his  tlieological 
course,  he  devoted  all  the  time  that  was  not 
necessarily  occupied  by  the  duties  of  his 
profession.  The  science  of  optics  was  what 
principally  engaged  his  attention  ;  and  he  left 
behind  him,  in  different  houses  belonging  to 
his  order,  particularly  that  at  Paris,  some  ex- 
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esllent  performances,  wliich  afforded  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  his  profound  skill  in  this 
branch  of  the  mathematics.  He  was  tviice 
sent  on  business  to  Rome,  and  was  appoint- 
ed regent  of  the  philosophical  classes.  After- 
wards he  was  nominated  to  accompany  father 
Francis  de  la  Noue,  vicar-general  of  the  order, 
in  his  visitation  of  all  the  convents  of  Minims 
£n  France.  The  similarity  of  their  taste  proved 
the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the  acquainr- 
ance  of  Des  Cartes,  who  entertained  a  grc-at 
regard  for  him,  and  made  him  a  present  of 
his  "Principles  of  Philosophy."  Their  in- 
timacy, however,  which  commenced  in  1644, 
proved  but  of  short  duration,  since  our  young 
monk  fell  sick  at  Aix  in  Provence,  and  died 
there  in  the  autumn  of  1646,  when  he  Wris 
only  thirty- three  years  of  age.  This  event 
was  lamented  as  a  considerable  loss  to  the 
republic  of  letters.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  following  works,  which  are  held  in  high 
cstinintion  :  "  The  Intcrpret^^tion  of  Cyphers, 
or,  a  Rule  for  the  perfect  Understanding  and 
certain  Explanation  of  ail  Kinds  of  simple 
Cyphers,  taken  from  the  Italian  of  the  Sicur 
Anthony  Maria  Cospi,. Secretary  to  ttie  Grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany;  enlarged,  ;.nd  particularly 
accommodated  to  riie  I'rench  and  Spanish 
Languages,"  1641,  octavo;  "Curious  Per- 
spective, or,  artiftci.il  Magic  produced  by  the 
wonderful  Lffects  of  Opucs,  Catoptrics,  and 
Dioptrics,"  &c.  I '538,  folio;  which  was  only 
introductory  to  his  *'  Thaumaturgus  Opticus, 
sive,  admiranda3  Optices,  Catoptrices,  et 
Dioprrices,  Pars  prima,  de  iis  qux  speccant  ad 
visionem  ditectam,''  i6-e(),  folio.  Un  this  work 
he  was  employed  six  years,  and  was  prevented 
by  his  death  from  proceeding  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  intended  second  and  third  parts,  re- 
lating to  the  effects  of  reflection  from  plane, 
cylindrical,  and  conical  mirrors,  and  the  re- 
fraction of  ay.tals.  This  task  his  friend  father 
Mersenne  undertook,  not  only  by  correcting 
wliat  father  Niceron's  papers  in  Latin  and 
French  would  furnish  towards  it,  but  by  sup- 
plying what  might  be  necessary  to  perfect  it. 
But  the  other  occupations  of  this  learned  ma- 
thematician, during  the  two  remaining  years 
of  his  own  life,  prevented  him  from  finishing 
the  work,  which,  upon  his  death,  was  com- 
mitted f(jr  that  purpose  to  M.  de  Roberval, 
profcs^or-roval  of  mathematics  at  Paris.  A 
**  Letter"  of  Father  Niceron's  is  inserted  in  the 
third  volume  of  Liceto's  "De  qujesitis  per 
Epistolas."  Moreri.  Baillct  (n  la  Vie  de  M. 
Des  Carles f  liv.  vii.  ck.  9. — M. 


NICERON,  John  Peter,  a  man  of  let- 
ters,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  respect- 
able family,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1685.  He 
entered  into  the  congregation  of  Barnabites, 
in  which  he  t:>ok  his  vows  at  the  age  of  twenty  ; 
and  after  completing  his  course  of  studies  at 
Mont.irgis,  he  vras  sent  to  Lochcs  as  professor, 
first  of  the  languages,  and  then  of  theology. 
He  took  priest's  orders  in  1708,  and  passed 
some  years  in  teaching  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
at  Montargis,  at  the  same  time  performing  the 
pastoral  duties  of  his  function.  In  1716,  he 
was  called  to  reside  at  Paris,  where  he  thence- 
fortli  occupied  himself  in  literary  pursuits,  to 
which  he  was  always  greatly  attached.  Besides 
thr  learned  l.mguages,  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  principal  modern  languages  of  Europe, 
and  some  of  his  lirst  publications  were  trans- 
lations from  the  E'^glish.  The  work,  however, 
by  which  he  is  principally  known,  is  his  "  Me- 
moires  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  des  Hommes 
illustres  duns  la  Republique  des  Lettres,  avec 
un  Catalogue  raisonnc  de  leurs  Ouvrages." 
Of  this  publication  the  first  volume  appeared 
at  Paris  in  1727,  1 2mo.  and  the  rest  were  print- 
ed in  succession  to  the  forty-third;  but  in  the 
three  last  there  are  several  articles  not  written 
by  Niceron.  This  is  considered  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  literary  biography,  although  the  style 
is  negligent,  and  no  great  degree  of  sagacity  is 
shewn  in  characterising  the  different  persons  who 
are  its  subjects.  The  tn\eoiillustrlous  men  is  ill 
applied  to  a  great  number  of  the  authors,  many 
of  whom  are  obscure  or  contemptible  ;  but 
the  researches  into  the  history  of  publications 
are  useful,  and  often  curious.  Father  Niceron 
died  at  Paris  in  1738.  He  was  much  esteemed 
for  his  private  worth  and  obliging  disposition  ;. 
and  although  his  time  was  chiefly  passed  in 
his  study,  he  possessed  a  fund  of  cheerfulness 
and  animation  that  made  him  acceptable  in 
society.  His  eulogy  is  given  by  the  abbe  Gou- 
jet  in  the  fortietli  volume  of  the  Memoirs. 
above  mentioned.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. 
—A. 

NICETAS,  AcHOMiNATUs,  sumamedCHo- 
NiATFs,  a  modern  Greek  historian,  born  at 
Chone  in  Phrygia,  flourished  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteentii  century,  and  filled  a  digni- 
fied station  in  the  court  of  Constantinople;. 
At  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Iranks,  in. 
1204,  he  withdrew  with  a  young  woman  whom 
he  rescued  from  the  enemy,  and  married  her  at 
Nice  in  Bithynia,  where  he  died  in  1206.  He 
wrote  a  period  of  By  zantinehistory  from  the  death 
of  Alexius  Comncuus,  where  Zonaras  ceases,  to- 
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the  year  1203,  btinp  eighty-five  years,  in 
twi-nty-one  books,  which  arc  still  extant.  'I  hey 
were  printed  with  the  version  of  Jerome  \V  olll 
at  Basil  in  1557.  and  were  infcrted  in  the 
Louvre  ciliiion  of  tlic  Dyz  iiitine  Histori-ms,  of 
1647.  1  lie  author,  in  the  preface  to  his  work, 
make*  a  great  display  of  the  fal>e  eloquence  of 
the  ape.  The  history  itself  is  written  with 
more  simplicity,  ami  is  v.ilucd  for  its  autliority. 
Banduri,  in  his  •'  Iniperium  Otientalc,"  has 
printed  a  small  piece  by  Kiectas  on  the  statues 
melted  down  by  the  Latins  when  they  took 
Constantinople.  To  this  writer  also  arc  at- 
tributed the  five  first  books  of  the  "  Treasure 
of  the  Ortliodox  Faith,''  translated  by  Morel, 
and  printed  in  1580.  Vosiii.  Hist.  Gi\c<:.  AIo- 
rtri. — A. 

NlCETAS,   surnamed  Serron,  a  learned 
Greek  prelate  wlio  flourished  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eleventh  century,  was  a  contemporary 
and  correspondent  of  Theophylact,  metropo- 
litan of  Bulgaria,  as  appears  from    letters   of 
that  prelate  to  him  which  are  still  extant.    He 
■was  made  deacon  and  master,  or   teacher,  of 
the    great    church     at    Constantinople;  from 
which  situation  he  was  promoted,  at  first  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Serron,  or  of  the  Merr;c 
in  Macedonia,  and  afterwards  to  the  metropo- 
litan see  of  Heraclea  in  Thrace.     He  wrote  a 
•'  Commentary"  upon   sixteen  of  the  orations 
of  Gregory  NaEianzen,  of  which  a  Latin  ver- 
sion, froin   a  mutilated   and   imperfect  copy, 
was  given  by  James  Billy  in  Iiis  edition  of  that 
father's  works.     Tlie  same  editor  also  gave  a 
Latin  version  of  the    notes   of  Nicetas   upon 
some  poems  of  Gregory  Naziaiizen,w]iich  were 
published  in  Greek  at  Venice,  in  I  563,  quarto, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Cyus  Dad^hrensis, 
a    bishop  of  Paphlagonia.      Nicetas  was  the 
author  of  "Canonical  Answers"  to  questions 
proposed  by  a  certain  bishop,  named  Constan- 
tinc,    which    John    Leunclavius  publisiied   in 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  "  Jur. 
Grsec.  Rom."  p.  3  10.     He  is  said  by  some  10 
have  been  the  compiler  of  "  A  Catena  upon 
the  Book  of  Job,"  from  the  commentaries  of 
a   number   of  Greek  fathers;    while    others 
maintain  that  it  is   ratlier  to  be  attributed   to 
Oiympiodorus.     A  l^atin  version  of  this  work 
was  given  by  Paul  Comitolo,   1587,    quarto; 
and  it  was  published  in  Greek   and  Latin  at 
London,  by  P.itricius  Junius,  in  1637,  folio. 
Nicetas  is  also  thought  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  "  Catena:"  upon  the  Psalms,  and  Song 
of  Songs,  printed    at    I3asil   in    1552;  and  of 
others  on  Luke,  Matthew,  &c.     I'abricii  Bibl. 


Grac.  Vol.  V'L  lib.  v.  cap.  5,  and  vol.  VII.  lib.  if 
cn[>.  13.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  si,b.  sac. 
IJild.      Dufin.     liloieri. — ^L 

NICIAS,  an  Atlienian  of diitinction,  known 
in  history  chiefly  by  his  misfortunes,  was  the 
.son  of  Niceratus,  and  inheritctl  a  large  pro- 
perty, of  wliich  a  great  part  consisted  in  silver 
mines  at  J^aurinm.     His  natural   disposition 
was  cold  and  timid;  and  knowing  the  danger 
attending  upon  greatness  in  a  democratical  go- 
vernment, security  was  rather  his  object  than 
glory.     By  the  influence  of  his  wealth,  which 
he    liberally  bestowed  upon  the    necessitous, 
and  employed  in  treating  the  people  with  thea- 
trical exhibitions,  he,  however,  rose  to  conse- 
quence even   during  the  life  of  Pericles;  and 
after  the  death  of  that  great  man,   he  became 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  Athenian  state.     He 
was  favoured  by  the  nobles  as  one  of  their  own 
order ;  and  the  people   were  flattered  by  the 
awe  with  which  he  was  iinpressed  when  ap- 
pearing in  their  assemblies.     He  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  virtue,  and  a  sincere  lover  of 
his  country :   h?  was  religious  to  the  borders 
of  superstition,  and  perpetually  consulted  di- 
viners on  his  own  afiaiis  and  those  ol  the  state. 
His   manners    were   mild,   and  his  principles 
were  humane  and  pacific.     In    the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  he  had  the  command  agtinstthe 
Lacedemonians  at  Sphacteria  ;  and  being  up- 
braided by  the   demagogue  Cleon  for  want  of 
success,  he  proposed  to  Cleon  to  take  his  place. 
The  latter  consented;  and  the  Athenian  people, 
with  their  usual   levity,  confirmed  the   propo- 
sal, regarding  it  as  a  matter  of  jest,  Cleon  never 
Iiaving    had    any    military    experience.       He, 
however,  completely  eilected  what  he  had  pro- 
mised, and  Nicias  lost  some  credit  on  the  oc- 
casion.    \n  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,   B.  C. 
42J,  Nicias  commanded  in  an  expedition  for 
the   reduction  of  the   island  Cythera,  on   the 
Lacoiiian   coast,  in  which   he   was  successful. 
Various  events  followed,  in  which  the  fortune 
of  war   alternately  favoured  both  parties  ;  but 
Nicias,  though  a  gainer  in  point  of  reputation 
by  tiic  transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
was  constantly  endeavouring  to  restore  peace. 
By  his  interest,  after  the  death  of  Cleon  and 
Brasidas  in   battle,  t'.'.ls  was  at  length  effected; 
and  a  peace  for  the  term  of  fifty  years  between 
the    Athenians   and    Lacedemonians,  with    a 
league   offensive   and    defensive,    was   signed 
B.C.  421. 

Alcibiades  was  at  this  time  rising  into  public 
life;  and  as  his  disposition  was  enterprising 
and  turbulent,  he  was  bent   upon  embroiling 
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the  affairs  of  Greece  in  order  to  give  himself 
scope  for  action.  General  tranquillity  had  i)y 
no  means  been  restored  by  the  pe.ice  of  Nici.is, 
and  a  new  confederacy  had  been  planned 
among  the  discontented  states,  the  head  of 
which  was  to  be  the  state  of  /\rgos.  Nicias, 
who  had  desired  that  he  might  be  sent  to 
Sparta  to  settle  some  remaining  differences, 
was  un.ible  to  procure  tlie  satisfaction  required  ; 
and  a  league  between  the  Athenians  and  Ar- 
gives  was  brought  about  through  the  influence 
of  Alcibiades.  A  renewal  of  the  Peioponne- 
sian  war  followed,  and  the  people  of  y\thens  at 
length  determined  to  send  a  powerful  force 
inta  Sicily  in  order  to  assist  the  Egestines  in 
their  war  with  the  Syracusans.  Niciis,  who 
had  made  all  the  opposition  in  his  power  to 
this  rash  resolution,  was  himself,  much  against 
his  will,  appointed  one  of  the  generals,  in  con- 
junction witli  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus;  and 
the  expedition  set  sail  from  the  Pyra;um,  B.  C. 
415.  The  Athenian  troops  l.inded  in  Sicily, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  several  towns;  and 
Alcibiades  being  recalled  (see  his  life),  Nicias 
and  Lamachus  took  a  strong  post  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Syracuse.  '1  lie  siege  of  that  city 
commenced  in  the  next  campaign  ;  and  Ni- 
cias, after  some  successful  actions,  drew  a  line 
of  cirt  imivallation  quite  round  it.  His  pro- 
spect of  success,  however,  was  clouded  by  the 
arrival  of  Gylippus,  an  able  Lacedemonian 
commander,  with  a  supply  of  troops,  with 
which  he  forced  his  way  into  Syracuse ;  and 
soon  after,  a  fresh  reinforcement  arrived  from 
Corinth.  Lamachus  having  been  slain,  two 
new  generals,  Eurymcdon  and  Demosthenes, 
were  appointed,  and  the  former  was  sent  from 
Athens  with  a  supply  of  money,  and  {an  as- 
surance to  Nicias  of  a  speeily  succour.  We 
shall  not  here  relate  the  events  of  this  memo- 
rable siege,  but  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to 
those  in  which  Nicias  was  particularly  con- 
cerned. 

This  commander  had  constantly  advised  cau- 
tious and  secure  measures; , and  when  Demos- 
thenes, who  arrived  with  a  large  reinforce- 
ment, proposed  an  immediate  assault  upon  the 
city,  he  argued  strongly  against  such  a  hazard. 
He  was,  however,  outvoted  i:i  the  council  of 
war,  and  the  attempt  was  made,  which  was 
defeated  with  great  loss  to  the  Athenians. 
Demosthenes  was  so  much  disheartened  by  the 
result,  that  he  advised  instantly  raising  the 
siege  and  returning  to  Athens.  But  Nicias, 
who,  like  many  cool  and  v.ary  characters,  had 
a  fund  of  firmness  and  perseverance,  openly  de- 


clared, that  he  would  rather  die  before  the 
place  than  abandon  an  enterprize  which  might 
still  succeed,  and  expose  himself  to  an  igno- 
minious condemnation  from  his  countrymen. 
The  aspect  of  affairs,  however,  soon  became 
more  gloomy.  The  Syracusans  received 
powerful  succours  from  their  Sicilian  allies, 
whilst  a  pestilential  dis'MSc,  which  broke  out  in 
the  Athenian  camp,  daily  thinned  their  num- 
bers. Nicias  at  lengtli  a  as  persuaded  of  the 
necessity  of  a  retreat,  and  every  thing  was 
prepared  for  an  embarkation.  As  the  Syra- 
cusans had  no  suspicion  of  this  design,  it  might 
have  been  effected  without  hazard,  when  just 
at  the  critical  moment  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
took  place.  The  superstition  of  Nicias  was 
alarmed,  and  he  would  not  go  on  board  till  he 
had  consulted  his  soothsayers.  They  were 
absurd  enough  to  direct  that  the  departure 
should  be  delayed  for  thrice  nine  days,  and 
thus  the  only  opportunity  was  lost.  The  Syra- 
cusans, who  had  procured  information  of  the 
intention  of  the  enemy,  made  a  general  attack 
upon  the  Athenians  by  sea  and  land,  and  de- 
stroyed a  number  of  their  ships;  the  residue, 
which  took  refuge  in  the  harbour,  were  closely 
blocked  up  there.  A  desperate  attempt  to 
break  through  terminated  in  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  fleet,  and  nothing  remained  for  the 
land  forces  but  to  make  good  their  retreat  to 
some  friendly  Sicilian  state.  By  false  intelli- 
gence, Nicias  was  prevented  from  commencing 
liis  march  when  it  might  have  been  safe ;  and 
when  want  of  provisions  at  length  compelled 
him  to  leave  his  camp,  the  passes  were  already 
secured  by  the  enemy.  There  could  not  be  a 
scene  of  deeper  distress  than  at  the  moment 
when  the  army  commenced  its  march,  aban- 
doning not  only  all  its  baggage,  but  the  sick 
and  wounded,  who  clung  round  their  com- 
rade!*, and  appealed  to  gods  and  men  against 
the  cruelty  of  leaving  tlicm  to  a  merciless  foe. 
Nicias  himself  was  the  most  melancholy  figure 
in  the  group  ;  worn  by  disease  and  an.xiety,  pale 
an<l  squalid,  he  seemed  to  centre  in  himself  the 
atllictions  of  the  whole.  His  mind,  however, 
bore  up  against  despondency,  and  he  cxetted 
every  tll'ort  to  inspire  courage  in  his  men,  and 
to  make  them  preserve  that  order  which  could 
alone  ensure  their  safety.  As  they  proceeded, 
tliey  were  continually  hara.vsod  by  the  cavalry 
and  light  troops  of  the  enemy,  and  exposed  to 
the  want  of  every  neccss.iry.  Rlany  were  cut 
off;  and  at  length  Demosthenes  with  the  whole 
rear-guard  was  forced  to  surrender.  Nicias 
with  the  van  arrived  almojt  exhausted  at  the 
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river  Asinarus ;  and  while  they  were  crossing 
it,  and  quenching  their  extreme  thirst,  the  Sy- 
racusan  cavalry  riding  among  them  massacred 
them  M-ithoiit  resistance.  The  greater  part 
VMS  killed,  when  Nicias,  with  a  small  body, 
whicli  kept  together,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides, 
surrendered  to  Gylippus  the  Spartan  general, 
upon  condition  that  the  slaughter  should  cease. 
The  Syracusans  secured  their  prisoners,  con- 
sisting of  almost  all  who  survived.  After  a 
day  of  triumph,  they  assembled  to  determine 
the  fate  of  their  c.iptives,  when,  after  diiierent 
opinions  had  been  heard,  the  sense  of  the 
■people  was,  that  the  generals  should  be  put  to 
death.  Historians  differ  concerning  the  man- 
ner In  which  this  cruel  sentence  was  executed; 
and  one  of  tliem  has  recorded  that  Nicias  and 
Demosthenes,  informed  by  a  friend  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  assembly,  prevented  it  by  a 
voluntary  death.  Tliis  disaster,  tlie  most  la- 
mentable that  the  Athenians  had  ever  expe- 
rienced, took  place  B.C.  413.  Thucydides. 
Plutarch  Fit.  NicLr.      Univers.  Hist. — A. 

NICHOLAS  1.  pope,  who  is  sumamcd  the 
Great,  was  the  son  of  one  Theodore,  and  a  na- 
tive of  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained  sub-dea- 
con by  pope  Sergius  II.  and  deacon  of  the 
Roman  church  by  pope  Leo  IV.  So  high  was 
the  reputation  which  he  acquired  in  these  offices, 
that,  upon  the  death  of  pope  Benedict  III.  in 
the  year  858,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the 
people  elected  him  to  the  vacant  dignity. 
When  the  emperor  Lewis  II.  who  had  lately 
left  Rome,  heard  of  this  event,  he  returned 
to  that  city,  and  assisted  in  person  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  new  pontiff.  Some  days  after- 
wards, being  told  that  the  pope,  attended  by 
the  Roman  nobility,  was  coming  to  visit  him, 
he  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  after  dismount- 
ing, took  hold  of  the  pope's  bridle,  and  con- 
descended to  lead  liis  liorse  for  some  distance 
on  foot ;  as  he  also  did  at  the  pope's  departure. 
Wlien  emperors  and  kings  could  submit  to  dc- 
•grade  themselves,  by  paying  such  extraordi- 
nary marks  of  respect  to  the  bishops  of  l\ome, 
it  is  not  at  all  suprizing  that  these  priests  soon 
began  to  look  upon  themselves  as  the  lords  of 
the  universe,  and  upon  the  princes  of  the  earth 
as  their  ?assa's.  One  ot  the  first  objects  of 
importance  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  new  pope,  was  the  siate  of  affairs  at  Con- 
stantinople, which  had  divided  the  eastern 
bishops  into  two  parties,  and  seemed  to  furnish 
him  with  a  favourable  opportunity  of  exercis- 
ing his  power  and  authority  over  that  rival 
sec.    The  emperor  Widiacl,  incensed  against 


the  pafriarclt  Ignatius,  on  not  finding  hint 
sufficiently  obsequious  to  his  pleasure,  com- 
manded him  to  be  driven  from  his  sec,  declared 
lawfully  deposed,  and  tent  into  exile.  At  the 
same  time  Photius,  who  was  universally  re- 
garded as  a  man  ot  extraordinary  abilitieSj  and 
as  the  rival  of  the  ancients  themselves  in  every 
branch  of  literature,  was  elected  his  successor ; 
and,  since  he  was  then  a  layman,  he  was  hur- 
ried through  the  ecclesiastical  degrees  required 
by  the  canons,  and  consecrated  within  six  days. 
These  events  occasioned  no  little  disturbance 
in  the  eastern  churches,  especially  in  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  some  of  the 
bishops  adhering  to  Ignatius,  and  others  ac- 
knowledging Photius.  In  the  mean  time  the 
latter,  after  causing  his  rival  and  some  of  his 
warm  friends  to  be  treated  with  great  in- 
justice and  personal  ill  usage,  convened  a 
council  of  bishops  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
year  860,  by  whom  Ignatius  was  declared 
unworthy  of  the  patriarchal  dignity,  and 
excommunicated  and  deposed  accordingly. 
While  this  council  was  sitting,  the  bishops 
of  the  party  of  Ignatius  also  held  a  council 
in  the  same  city,  and,  in  their  turn,  con- 
demned Photius  as  an  intruder  into  the 
riglits  of  that  patriarch.  Finding  the  bishops 
thus  divided,  Photius  resolved  to  apply  to 
the  pope,  and  endeavour  to  procure  his  ap- 
probation of  his  election.  With  this  view  he 
persuaded  the  emperor  to  send  a  solemn  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  to  entreat  his  holiness  to  send 
legates  into  the  cast,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing with  him  the  decayed  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  utterly  extirpating  the  heresy  of 
the  Iconoclasts.  With  the  ambassadors  Photius 
sent  four  bishops,  who  were  instructed  to  give 
such  a  representation  of  what  had  passed  at 
Constantinople,  as  he  thought  might  induce 
the  pope  to  espouse  his  cause.  After  receiving 
the  ambassadors,  and  attending  to  the  account 
given  by  the  bishops,  Nicholas,  by  tlie  advice 
of  a  council,  determined  to  comply  with  the 
emperor's  request,  and  nominated  two  bishops, 
Rodoald  of  Porto,  and  Znchary  of  Anagni, 
his  legates  to  the  emperor  of  the  East.  As, 
however,  he  had  heard  nothing  from  Ignatius 
himself,  he  would  not  acknowledge  Photius 
till  his  ambassadors  had  obtained  the  necessary 
information  on  the  points  at  issue  between 
them,  which  they  were  ordered  to  refer  for 
final  decision  to  the  judgment  of  the  aposto- 
lic see. 

With  letters  from  the  pope  to  the  emperor 
and  to  Photius,  the  legates  set  out  for  C041- 
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stantinople  ;  but  no  sooner  wns  Michael  np- 
prizeil  that  his  lioliness  had  not  ncknowledged 
Photius,  than  he  ordered  them  to  h:  confinod 
on  their  arrival,  and  strictly  guarded  to  pre- 
vent their  having  any  communication  with  the 
friends  of  J'-fnatius.     After  det^iining   them  in 

O 

this  situation  between  three  and  four  months, 
partly  by  menaces,  and  partly  by  promises  of 
great  rewards,  he  engaged  them  to  acknow- 
ledge his  patriarch,  and  to  exert  all  their  in- 
terest and  credit  in  iiis  favour.  Upon  this 
a  numerous  council  was  assembled  at  Constan- 
tinople, in  86 1,  the  members  of  wliich  en- 
deavoured to  extort  from  Ignatius  a  resigna- 
tion of  his  dignity  ;  and  when  they  found  him 
resolute  in  his  refusal,  they  passed  a  sentence 
of  deposition  against  him,  wJiich  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  legates,  while  Ignatius  appealed 
to  the  pope.  Afterwards  he  was  treated  with 
great  barbarity  by  his  rival,  from  whose  pov/er 
lie  was  so  fortunate  to  escape  and  to  conceal 
himself,  till  the  dread  of  an  insurrection  among 
the  populace  obliged  the  emperor  to  permit 
him  to  reside  undisturbed  in  his  monastery. 
In  his  appeal  which  he  transmitted  to  the  pope, 
he  gave  him  a  minute  account  of  every  thing 
that  passed  on  the  occasion  of  his  expulsion, 
nnd  the  intrusion  of  Photius ;  of  the  proceed- 
Uigs  of  the  council  which  deposed  him ;  and 
of  the  corruption  of  the  apostolic  legates. 
About  the  same  time  the  pope  received  the 
acts  of  tlie  Constantinopolitan  council  by  the 
secretary  of  tlie  emperor,  together  with  letters 
from  that  prince  and  Photius.  Upon  com- 
paring these  acts  and  letters  with  the  account 
sent  to  him  by  Ignatius,  Nicholas  determined 
to  support  that  patriarch,  and  to  disavow  the 
proceedings  of  his  legates.  In  order  to  s!ie\v 
to  all  the  world,  in  the  most  public  manner, 
his  disapprobation  of  tlieir  conduct,  he  im- 
mediately assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  and 
solemnly  declared,  in  the  presence  of  Leo  the 
imperial  ambassador,  that  they  had  acted 
contrary  to  Iiis  instructions ;  that  they  were 
not  authorised  to  confirm  the  deposition  of 
Ignatius,  and  the  election  of  Photius  ;  and 
that  he  never  had  consented,  nor  ever  would 
consent,  to  the  one  measure  or  the  other. 

By  this  council  sentence  of  deposition  and 
excommunication  was  passed  against  Photius, 
as  well  as  the  legate  Zachary,  and  a  decree 
was  enacted  tliat  Ignatius  should  be  restored 
to  his  former  dignity.  Tliis  sentence  th<?  pope 
traiHmitted  to  Constantinople,  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  council  in  86:;,  accompanied  with 
letters  from  himself,  both  to  tlie  emperor  and 
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to  Photius.  At  the  same  time,  lie  wrote  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  all  the  faii];ful  in  the  East,  ac- 
quainting them  wiih  whit  had  passed.  In 
the  close  of  liis  letter,  address'rg  himself  to 
the  three  patriarchs  of  Aiexpndria,  Antiocli, 
and  Jerusalem,  to  the  metropolitans  and  other 
bishops  in  those  parts,  he  declared  it  to  be  the 
fixed  resolution  of  the  apostolic  sec  to  reinstate 
the  venerable  patriarch  Ignatius  in  his  former 
dignity,  and  drive  out  the  moU  v/ickcd  Photius, 
v.'J-.o  had  usurped  it  in  defiance  of  the  canons ; 
and  he  enjoined  and  commanded  tl;em,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  apostolic  authority,  to  concur  in 
opinion  with  him  on  these  points,  and  to  cause 
his  letter  to  be  published  in  their  respective 
dioceses,  that  it  might  be  known  to  all.  It 
was,  most  probably,  during  the  time  when  tl;o 
business  relating  to  tlie  see  of  Constantinople 
was  agitating,  that  the  quarrel  took  place  be- 
tween pope  Nicholas,  and  John  archbishop 
of  Ravenna ;  tlicugh  we  are  not  informed 
precisely  in  what  year  it  happened.  Cave  places 
it  under  the  year  86 1.  According  to  Anasta- 
sius,  John,  acting  more  like  a  lawless  tyrant 
than  a  bishop,  had  excommunicated  several 
persons  without  just  cause,  and  seized  on  their 
estates.  He  had  also  possessed  himself  of 
lands  belonging  to  the  Roman  church,  and  had 
arbitrarily  deposed  and  imprisoned  presbyters 
and  deacons  of  the  province  of  AiivAVia,  under 
the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  apostolic  see. 
What  was  still  more  aggravating,  he  had  di- 
verted devout  people  from  pilgrimages  to  die 
tombs  of  the  lioly  apostles  ;  and  was  bold 
enough  to  maintain,  that  the  pope  had  no 
power  to  summon  him  to  Rome.  This  in- 
terference with  the  interests,  and  opposition 
to  the  jftrfflcrity  of  the  papal  see,  Nich.olas 
could  not  digest;  and,  therefore,  after  citing 
John  three  times  to  a  council  at  Rome,  upon 
his  non-appearance,  pronounced  smtente  ot 
excommunication  against  him.  The  arch- 
bishop, not  intimidated  in  the  least  at  this  sen- 
tence, immediately  determined  to  maintain, 
even  at  Rome,  the  independency  of  his 
sec ;  and  he  set  out  accordingly  for  that 
city,  accompanied  by  several  persons  of 
distinction,  whom  the  cmpercr  Lewis  had 
appointed  to  attend  him  in  the  character  of 
his  envoys,  and  to  countenance  him  on  his 
arriv.al  there.  These  envoys,  however,  the 
pope  contrived  to  gain  over,  and  tlieii  sent 
the  archbisliop  an  order  to  appear  on  a  given 
day  before  the  council  which  had  condemned 
him,  and  there  give  an  account  of  his  conduct. 
To  this  order  the  prelate  paid  no  rcg.ird,  but 
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immrirntoly  quitted  Rome,  aid  returned  to 
Raviniu.  Al.iT.iied  at  his  return,  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fuit  distinction  in  that 
city,  as  well  as  in  the  province  of  .'t^milia, 
hjstcncd  to  Rome,  attended  by  crowds  of 
people,  in  order  to  lay  their  grievances  before 
the  pope.  They  even  entreated  his  holiness  to 
\isit  that  city  and  diocese  in  person,  and  re- 
deem them  by  his  presence  from  the  insuf- 
ferable oppressions  under  which  they  groaned. 
■\Vitli  this  re>;jest  tlie  pope  complied  -,  and, 
being  informed  upon  tlie  spot  of  the  tyranny 
and  rapine  of  the  archbishop,  restored  to  every 
person  the  property  of  which  he  had  been 
plundered,  and  is>ued  a  decree  confirming 
^■hat  he  had  done.  John  had  not  waited  the 
arrival  of  the  pope  ;  but,  when  he  he.ird  of 
his  approach,  fled  to  Pavia,  to  implore  the  pro- 
tection of  the  emperor,  who  raided  there,  'lo 
his  great  mortification,  neither  the  bishop  nor 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  who  had 
hsard  of  his  being  excommunicated,  would 
admit  him  into  their  houses,  nor  sutler  any 
necessaries  to  be  sold  to  him  and  his  attendants, 
nor  even  to  much  as  converse  M-ith  them. 
'JJie  treatment  which  the  archbishop  met  with 
from  the  emperor  was  not  less  mortifying  :  for 
ihat  prince  refua;d  to  admit  him  to  his  pre- 
sence, and  sent  him  his  advice  to  submit,  and 
obt.Vin  the  absolution  of  the  pope,  if  he  hoped 
for  his  favour.  Finding  himself  thus  aban- 
<loned  to  the  mercy  of  iiis  holiness,  Jolin  at 
Irngth  resolved  to  satisfy  him,  and  with  that 
view  set  out  for  Rome,  with  envoys  wliom  the 
emperor,  at  his  earnest  request,  had  appointed 
to  attend  him  thither.  Here  he  succeeded,  by 
his  tears  and  prayers,  and  expressions  of  great 
contrition  for  his  past  olTences,  in  appeasing 
t!ie  wrath  of  the  pontiff,  and  was  absolved  by 
him  from  the  sentence  of  excommunication  ; 
but  not  before  he  had  appeared  at  a  council 
summoned  by  the  pope  on  that  occasion,  and 
tliere  subscribed  and  sworn  to  a  most  humiliat- 
ing act  of  submission.  Thus  at  last  the  sec 
of  Ravenna  became  entirely  subjected  to  that 
of  Rome. 

The  pope's  attention  was  now  drawn  to  the 
"West,  by  different  affairs  of  importance,  in 
wtiich  an  appeal  was  made  to  his  autliorlty. 
Lothariusking  of  Au5trasia,  and  brother  to  the 
emptror  Lewis,  had  married  Theutberga,  sis- 
ter 10  Hubert  duke  of  Burgundy;  but  being de- 
siious  of  divorcing  her,  that  he  might  marry 
"Waldrada  one  of  his  mistresses,  he  accused  her 
of  in:cst  with  her  brother,  and  caused  her  to 
he  imprisoned  ia  a  monastery.     After  this  he 


summoned  nn  assembly  of  the  blsliops  and 
chief  lords  of  the  kingdom,  to  examine  into  the 
affair;  before  which  she  consented  to  maintain 
the  falshood  of  the  charge,  by  the  ordeal  of 
hot  water.  In  consideration  of  her  rank  aiul 
sex,  she  was  excused  from  submitting  in  per- 
son to  the  trial  ;  and  the  substitute  whom  she 
chose  escaping  unhurt,  she  was  pronounced 
innocent  by  tlie  whole  assembly,  and  restored 
to  the  full  possession  of  her  regal  honours. 
Lotharius,  however,  was  determined  to  proceed 
with  his  design,  and  soon  afterwards  renewed 
the  charge  against  her,  before  a  council  of  some 
of  the  chief  bishops  of  his  kingdom,  whom 
he  appointed  to  meet  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and 
whom  he  persuaded  to  declare  that  he  could 
not  in  conscience  live  with  her  as  his  wife. 
Before  another  council,  wliicli  he  assembled 
at  the  same  place  ir.  860,  he  compelled  her, 
by  terrible  menaces,  to  own  herself  guilty,  and 
a  decree  was  passed  that  she  should  do  public 
penance  for  her  crime ;  but  she  escaped  into 
France,  where  lier  brother  had  taken  refuge 
with  Charles  the  bald,  uncle  to  Lotharius. 
From  this  country  she  wrote  to  tlie  pope,  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  treatment  which  she 
had  received,  and  imploring  his  protection. 
In  862,  a  third  council  w?s  held  at  Ai.\  la 
Chapelle,  the  bishops  of  which  decreed,  that 
the  king  miglit  lawfully  dismiss  Theutberga, 
and  marry  another.  This  decree  he  communi- 
cated to  the  pope,  requesting  his  confirmaiion 
of  it ;  but  without  waiting  for  that  s.^nctlon,  he- 
gave  way  to  his  passion,  and  publicly  married 
Waldrada.  The  pope,  however,  thought  the 
matter  of  too  great  consequence  to  be  deter- 
mined without  serious  deliberation;  and  he 
was  supported  by  Hincmar  bishop  of  Rheims, 
Ado  bishop  of  Vienna,  and  the  Galilean  bi- 
shops in  general,  in  censuring  the  proceedings 
of  the  three  councils  held  at  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
as  repugnant  to  the  canons  and  practice  of 
the  church.  Nicholas,  therefore,  paying  no 
regard  to  their  decisions,  determined  that  the 
affair  should  be  examined  anew  in  an  assembly 
of  all  the  bishops  of  France  and  Germanyj 
and  to  send  legates  to  assist  at  it  in  his  name. 
The  city  of  Metz  he  fixed  upon  for  the  place 
of  meeting;  and  he  appointed  Rodoald  bishop, 
of  Porto,  and  Jolm  bishop  of  Fieela,  to  pre- 
side at  it,  in  the  character  of  his  legates  a 
Latere,  charging  them  with  letters  to  Lotha- 
rius, the  kings  of  Germany  and  France,  and 
the  bishops  of  tliose  countries,  and  directing 
them  to  call  Theutberga  to  the  council,  that 
she  might  plead  her  cause  in  person  before. 
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them.  Lotliarius  well  knew  what  kind  cf 
decision  he  had  reason  to  expect,  should  his 
cause  come  before  such  ;in  -.issonibly  as  the 
pops  had  directed  to  be  summoned,  and  had 
recourse  to  stratagem,  in  order  to  defeat  the 
object  in  view.  With  this  design  he  applied 
himself  to  gain  over  the  popc>  legates  to  his 
interest,  and  by  rich  presents  and  immense 
sums  of  money  prevailed  upon  them  to  sup- 
press his  holiness's  letters  to  the  German  and 
Gallican  princes  and  prelates,  and  to  withhold 
from  the  ([ucen  all  information  respecting  the 
meeting  of  the  council.  WJien,  therefore,  the 
time  appointed  for  liolding  the  council  had 
arrived,  no  other  bishops  were  assembled  at 
Mctz  but  those  of  Austrasia,  whose  time  serv- 
ing dispositions  had  been  sufF.ciently  tried  in 
tjiree  dillerent  councils.  With  tliese  bishops 
tlie  legates  opened  the  council  of  Metz,  and, 
after  Iicaring  some  suborned  witnesses  against 
Thcutberga,  and  causing  the  acts  of  the  coun- 
cils of  Aix  la  Chapel le  to  be  read  to  them, 
they  confirmed  those  acts,  and  declared  Wal- 
<lrata  to  be  the  lawful  wife  of  Lotharius. 

Such  were  the  proceedings  at  the  council  of 
fs\ei7.  in  the  year  863  ;  and  as  the  legates  and 
the  other  prelates  were  conscious  of  the  irre- 
gularity and  injustice  of  their  conduct,  they 
agreed  to  send  the  archbishops  of  Cologne  and 
Treves  to  Rome  with  the  acts  of  the  council, 
tliat  they  might  have  tlie  opportunity  in  per- 
son of  representing  the  business  to  hi^  holiness 
in  the  most  ftvourablc  light.  Nicholas,  how- 
ever, had  received  fiTll  information  concerning 
tlie  transactions  of  liis  legates  and  the  assem- 
bly at  Metz,  which  he  laid  before  a  council  in 
the  Lateral!  palace,  together  with  the  acts 
which  the  archbishops  had  delivered  into 
liis  hands.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  jmlgnicnt  of  the  biiliops  at  Mctz  was 
declared  null,  by  the  pope  and  the  whole 
council,  as  calculated  only  to  encourage  adul- 
tery and  adultf  rets  ;  and  sentence  of  deposition 
was  also  passed  on  the  nvo  archbishops,  who 
■were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
to  exercise  any  s:icerilotal  or  episcopal  functions 
whatever.  The  other  bishops,  their  accom- 
plices, were  likewise  threatened  with  the  same 
sentence,  unless  they  repented,  asked  pardon, 
and  made  reparation  for  their  scandalous  con- 
duct. Highly  provoked  at  their  deposition, 
which  thry  mulnt.iined  vi  be  arbitrary  and  un- 
canonical,  the  two  archbishops  repaired  to  the 
emperor  at  I5encvenriim,  and  complained  thr.t 
the  treatment  which  they  had  met  with  was  an 
affront  not  only  oflercH  to  the  king  liis  brother, 
whose  dcputioi  thcjr  wcrcj  but  to  himself,  and 


to  t'le  whole  royal  family.     The  deposition  of 
a  metropolitan,    without  the    approbation    of 
the  prince,    and    the    consent    of    the    other 
metropolitans,  they  represented    to  be   a   no- 
torious   breach   of  the    fundamental    laws    of 
the   cluirch,   and    an  encroachment  also  upon 
the  prerogutives  of  princes:  they,  therefore,  en- 
treated him  to  exert  his  authority  in  restraining 
tiie  growing  power  of  the    pope    within   the 
limits  prescribed  by  the   canons.     VVith  this 
request  the    emperor   readily    complied,    and 
v.-rote    to  the  pope  in  favour  of  the  deposed 
prelates ;  but,  meeting  with  no  success,  he  de- 
termined   to    pursue    vigorous    measures  for 
compelling  the   pontiff  to  compliance  witli  his 
pleasure,   and  vindicating  his  own   paramjunt 
authority.     Accordingly,   in  the  year  864,  he 
set  out  for  Rome  with  the  two  archbishops, 
and  a  body  of  troops.      As  soon  as  the  pope 
was  informed  of  his  resolution  and  approach,  he 
ordered  a  public  fast,  with  public   prayers   and 
processions,  to  implore  the  protection  of  hea- 
ven.    On  the  emperor's  arrival  at  the  city,  he 
took  up   his  residence  near  the  churcli  of  St. 
Peter;  and  the  people  coming  thither  in  pro- 
cession to  the  tomb  of  thnt  apostle,  his  guards, 
alarmed  at  seeing  them  a.-semblein  vast  crowds, 
fell  upon  them  as  they  were  going  up  the  steps 
to  the  church,  broke  their  crosses  and  banners, 
and  dispersed  the  multitude.     They  afterwards 
committed  the  most  dreadful  disorders;    plun- 
dering and  burning  the  houses  of  tlie  citizens  ; 
breaking  into  the  churches,  and  stripping  them 
cf  their  vaUmble   ornarnents ;    murdering   the 
men,    and  ravishing  the  women,    even  those 
wito  were  shut  up  in  the  monasteries.     When 
the  pope,  who  was  then  in  the  Lateran  p,.Iace, 
was   informed  of  what  had  passed,   and   also 
received   an   intimation   that    the  emperor  de- 
signed to  !:eizeonhis  person,  he  privately  with- 
drew from    thence,    and  took  refuge    in    the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  where  he  remained  two 
whole  days  without  eating  or  drinking.     In  the 
mean  time,  very  seasonably  for  the  pontiff",  the 
emperor  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which   eavo 
the  alarm  to   his  superstitious  apprehensions, 
and  he  sent  his  empress  in  person  to  inform 
the  pope  that  he  might    quit  his  asylum  with 
the  most  perfect  safety,  and  to  invite  him  to  n 
conference.     By  this  interyiew  (he  sentinu-nts 
of  the  emperor  respecting  the  conduct  of  his 
brother  Lothnrius  became  so  entirely  changed, 
that  he  abandoned  the  protection  of  tlie  arch- 
bishops,   and    ordered    them    to    return   into 
I-'rance. 

In  these  circtimstancps,  Gunthier,  .irchbishop 
of  Cologne,  had   tlie  boldness  to  ilraw  up  * 
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spirited  protest  or  niaiiifcsto  Dgninst  the  pope, 
in   which  lie  avowcd-ihis  refusal  to  submit  to 
the  pnpil  sentence,  pronouncing  it  to  be  wiektil, 
arbitrary,  unjust,  and  uiieanonital  -,  accused  the 
pope    of   having  by  his   pride   rendered  liini- 
self  unworthy  of  the  communion  of  the   ca- 
tholic church  -,  and  declarCvl  him  excluded  from 
his  communion.     Ol  this  letter  he  sent  copies 
to  all  the  bishops  of  Austra:>ia,  exhorting  tlicm 
to  continue  united  among  them^-elves,  that  tliey 
might  vindicate  the  dignity,  and   successfully 
assort  the  rights  ol   tlieir  order.     Not  one    of 
those  prelates,'  however,  had  the  courage   to 
follow  his  example.      As  to  the  archbishop  of 
Treves,  hi  actpiiesced  iii  the  pope's   sentence, 
and  abstained  from  all  episeopalfunetions;  and 
the  other  bishops,  terrified  at  the  threatening  of 
excommunication  and   ticposition,  thought  it 
advisable  to  submit,  and  sent  to  the  pope  such 
acknowledgments  or  excuses  of  their  faults, 
as  induced  him  to  forgive  them,  upon  condi- 
tion of  their  renouncing  the   communion   of 
Gunthier. '    Besides  the  mortification  of  being 
dcsL-rtcd  by  his  brethren,  tliat  prelate  had  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  ofLotharius,  to  gratify 
M'liom  he  had  incurred  tiie   displeasure  of  the 
pope.     Tor,  no  sooner  had  the  king  heard   of 
the  sentence  pronounced  upon   tlic  two  arch- 
bishops at  Rome,  than  he  withdrew  from  their 
commoiiicn.     He  even  wrote  to  the  pope,  ex- 
pressing his  high  disapprobation  of  the  refrac- 
tory behaviour  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne; 
and  soon  afterwards  he  entirely  forsook   him, 
confirmed  the  sentence  of  his  deposition,  and, 
that  he  might  recommend  himself  the  more  ef- 
fectually to  the  favour  of  his  holiness,  appointed 
a  succef.sor  to  him  in  his    metropolitan   sec. 
Exasperated  at  such  a  return  for  Ids  services, 
Gunthier  plundered  the  treasury  of  his  cliurch, 
and  with  the   wealth    which  Jie  found   in    it 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  made  a  full  discovery 
to  the  pope  of  the  arts  practised    by  himsilf 
:xr',d  the  king  in  the  affair  of  Theutberga  and 
Waldrad.i,  to  impose  upon  the  other  bishops, 
as  well  ss  on    the   apostolic    sec.     The  arch- 
bishop of  Treves  also,  who  accompanied  him 
to  Rome,    made    the   same   confession;    but 
the  pontiff' would  not  so  far  slicw  his  favour 
to  either  of  those  prelates,  as   to  revoke  tlic 
sentence  which   he  had  formerly  pronounced 
against  them.     It  was  prob:;bly  about  the  same 
tiOie  that  Nicholas  excommunicated  and    de- 
posed Rodo.\:d,  bishop  of  Porto.   That  prelate, 
conirt;ious  of  his  guilt,  had  abscondc<l  after  the 
council  of  Mctz,   and  unexpectedly  appeared 
before  the  pope  in  St.  Peter's  church,  when  l-.e 
was  surrounded  by  the  emperor's  troops.     Up- 


on this  the  pope  ordered  him  to  continue  at 
Rome,  till  a  council  might  be  convened  to  en- 
ijiiire  into  his  conduct.  Well  knowing,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  not  bear  examination,  he 
withdrew  privately  from  Rome,  and  after 
plundering  the  church  of  Porto,  fled  into 
some  unknown  country,  and  was  heard  of 
no  more.  This  flight  ihc  pope  considered  to 
be  a  confession  of  his  guilt,  and  passed  on  him 
the  sentence  which  we  h.ive  already  mentioned. 
About  the  same  time,  aUo,  hajipened  the  dis- 
pute between  Rothadc,  bishop  of  Soissoiis, 
and  his  metropolitan  the  celebrated  Plincmar, 
archbishop  of  Rlieims,  in  which  the  former 
appealed  to  the  apostolic  sec.  This  dispute  and 
appeal  involved  Hinemar  in  a  controversial 
correspondence  with  the  pope,  for  the  parti- 
culars of  which  we  must  refer  to  tlic  ecclesi- 
astical historians  oi  the  times,  observing  only 
that  the  appellant,  by  blending  his  cause  with 
the  pretended  privileges  of  the  Roman  see, 
proved  triumphant  over  his  adversaries,  and 
was  restored  to  his  bishopric  from  which  he 
had  been  deposed  by  a  national  council. 

In  the  year  865,  the  pope  sent  Arsenius, 
biihop  of  Orta  in  Tuscany,  a  person  of  a 
haughty  and  Imperious  temper,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  his  legate  a  Latere,  to  see  Rotliade  re- 
instated in  his  bishopric  ;  to  interpose  his  good, 
oflices  for  the  prevention  of  the  war  which 
threatened  to  break  out  between  the  emperor 
and  the  kings  of  France  and  Germany ;  and  to 
determine  the  business  of  Lotharius  and  Theut- 
berga.  Having  succeeded  in  the  former  ob- 
jects, he  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Lotharius, 
where  he  was  received  with  all  possible  marks 
of  distinction;  but  these  civilities  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  proceeding  to  announce  without 
delay  the  chiet  design  of  his  mission.  At  a 
public  audience,  therefore,  he  haughtily  in- 
formed the  king,  that  he  was  sent  by  the  so- 
vereign pontiff'  to  remove  the  scandal  which 
he  had  given  by  putting  away  his  lawful  wife, 
and  marrying  a  prostitute  in  her  room;  and 
that  he  must  consent  to  dismiss  the  one,  and 
take  back  the  other,  or  he  would  that  instant 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  him.  Lotharius  was  equally  provoked 
and  surprised  at  the  boldness  of  the  legate; 
but  apprehending  that,  were  he  excommuni- 
cated, the  kings  of  France  and  Germany  would 
embrace  that  opportunity  to  invade  his  domi- 
nions, he  dissembled  his  indignation,  and  pro- 
mised, upon  oath,  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
papal  mandate.  Accordingly,  VValdrada  was 
dismissed,  and  Theutberga  reinstated  in  her 
dignity.     Arsenius,  however,  hud  not  returned. 
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ium  Ills  mission  to  Rome,  before  Lotharlus 
recalled  Walilrada,  with  whom  he  continued 
to  maintain  a  private  intercourse,  and  who  go- 
verned him  and  his  kingtiom  with  an  absolute 
sway,  while  riieutbcrga  had  but  the  empty 
title  and  bare  name  ot  queen.  Intelligence 
of  this  relapse  of  the  king  being  brought  to 
the  pope,  in  the  montli  of  February  86(5, 
lie  solemnly  excommunicated  Waldrada,  and 
transmitted  to  all  the  bishops  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany,  tlie  sentence  which  he  had  pro- 
nounced against  her,  ordering  them  to  publish 
it  in  their  respective  dioceses.  When  Lotha- 
rius  heard  of  the  cxcommiinicatio.n  of  Waldrada, 
apprehensive  lest  the  same  sentence  should  be 
extended  to  himself,  he  persuaded  Adventitius, 
bishop  of  Mctz,  to  write  to  the  pope  in  his  fa- 
vour, dcnyinf;  that  he  had  held  any  correspond- 
ence with  Waldrada  since  the  departure  of 
Arsonius  ■,  and  he  also  sent  his  chamberlain 
with  a  submissive  letter  to  the  same  purport, 
in  wliich  he  gave  the  lie  to  any  who  should 
assert  tlie  contrary.  Notwithstanding  that  Ni- 
cholas was  not  imposed  upon  by  these  letters, 
he  was  unwilling  to  proceed  to  extremities  with 
Lotharius,  lest  he  should  disoblige  his  brother 
tlie  emperor;  and  tlierefore  contented  himself 
with  writing  letters  to  the  kings  of  Germany 
and  France,  entreating  them  to  interpose  their 
good  offices  in  order  to  reclaim  him.  Their 
efforts,  however,  had  no  other  effect,  than  to 
induce  Lotharius  to  write  most  submissive  let- 
ters to  the  pope;  by  wliich  means,  during  the 
short  time  that  Nicholas  lived,  he  continued  to 
ward  off  the  tiireatened  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication. 

AVc  have  already  seen  that,  in  a  council  held 
at  Rome  in  the  year  863,  pope  Nicholas  ex- 
communicated Photius,  who  had  supplanted  Ig- 
natius in  the  see  of  Constantinople,  as  an  usur- 
per. When  information  of  this  procedure  was 
brought  to  the  emperor  Michael,  he  sent  a  let- 
ter to  liis  holiness,  fdled  witli  tlie  severest  in- 
vectives, reproaches,  and  menaces ;  to  wliich 
Nicholas  returned  by  tlic  messenger  who 
brought  it  a  long  reply,  still  extant,  consisting 
of  answers,  one  by  one,  to  the  various  articles, 
or,  as  he  styles  them,  blasphemies  against  God 
and  St.  Peter  contained  in  it.  Soon  after- 
wards he  wrote  another  letter  to  the  emperor, 
and  nominated  legates,  who  were  directed  to 
proceed  to  Constantinople,  and  to  deliver  it 
into  his  own  hands:  but  as  soon  as  they  en- 
tered tlie  territories  of  the  empire,  their  further 
advance  was  prohibited  by  an  olliccr  who  told 
them,  that  the  empcroi  did  not  want  them,  and 


that  they  might  therefore  return  home.  All 
intercourse  being  now  broken  off  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Rome,  Piiotius  determined  to 
keep  no  measures  witii  the  pope,  and  proposed 
to  the  emperor  the  assembling  of  a  coun'.-il  at 
Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  and 
c.vcommu'.iicatiiig  Nicholas  with  the  same  so- 
lemnity with  which  the  pontiff  had  deposed 
and  excommunicated  him  at  Rome.  The  em- 
peror having  consented,  a  council  met  accord- 
ingly by  his  order,  consisting  of  several  bishops 
under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  and  of  persons  who  were  called 
legates  from  the  patriarchal  sees  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusilem.  Before  this  assembly 
the  pope  was  arraigned  of  innumerable  crimes, 
and,  being  pronounced  guilty,  was  solemnly- 
deposed,  as  altogether  unworthy  of  the  episco- 
pal dignity,  and  excommunicated,  with  all  who 
should  communicate  with  him.  Photius  also 
wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  patriarchs  and 
bishops  of  the  east,  charging  the  Roman 
church  with  several  erroneous  doctrines,  and 
various  practices  repugnant  to  the  canons  of  the 
universal  church,  and  exhorting  them  to  con- 
cur with  him  in  an  (Ecumenical  council^  for 
the  purpose  of  reforming  that  corrupted  church. 
The  task  of  answering  these  charges  Nicholas 
devolved  on  Hincmar  and  the  Galilean  bishops; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  a  change  of  affairs  in 
church  and  state  took  place,  in  consequence  of 
the  murder  of  the  emperor  IMich.iel,  and 
Basil's  becoming  sole  head  of  the  empire. 
For  on  the  very  next  day  after  this  event,  Basil 
ordered  Photius  to  be  deposed  and  confined  to 
a  monastery;  and  then  sending  for  Ignatius,  he 
reinstated  him  in  the  patriarchal  dignity.  Of 
this  change  an  account  was  immediately  sent 
to  Rome;  but  our  pontiff  did  not  live  to  en- 
joy the  satisfaction  which  the  tidings  of  it 
would  have  ailbrdcd  him.  During  the  two 
last  years  of  his  life,  he  was  involved  not  only 
in  a  contest  with  Photius  and  his  partizans  in 
the  east,  but  also  with  Hincmar  and  the  Gal- 
ilean bishops,  respecting  tlie  validity  of  the  or- 
dination ot  Wultade,  who  had  be.n  preceptor 
to  Carolomaii  the  son  of  Cliarlcs  //>•  /Wt/,  ami 
otlier  clerks  who  received  their  ordination  from 
Kbbo  archbishop  of  Rheiins,  after  he  had 
been  deposed  in  a  council  held  at  .Thionville. 
Before  this  affair  was  finally  determined  pope 
Nicholas  died,  in  theyear  867,  after  he  had  prc- 
side;l  over  the  Roman  church  nine  years,  and 
between  six  and  s--v£ii  months.  He  w;;sa  per- 
son of  considerable  abilities  and  learning,  and 
particularly  excelled  as  a  canonist.     By  soma- 
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writers  he  has  been  compared  to  Leo  I.  and 
Gregory  I.  and  pronounced  cqur.lly  worthy 
•«ith  iliem  of  the  surname  of  Grfat.  In  am- 
bition it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  fall  short  of 
them  i  and  he  made  it  the  study  of  his  ponti- 
ficate, to  subjugate  all  other  sees  to  his  own, 
and  by  depreciating  tl>e  autliority  of  the  princes, 
to  raise  his  own  power  above  theirs,  and  that  of 
the  church  above  the  state.  Hence  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  papal  see  were  induced  to  be- 
stow on  him  the  honours  of  sainiship.  He  is 
commended  by  Anastnsius  forliis  charity  to  the 
poor,  and  the  magnificent  presents  whicli  he 
made  to  tlie  churches  of  Rome,  particularly 
ti\at  of  St.  I'etcr.  Tlie  public  works  of  his 
pontificate  were,  tlie  repairing  of  an  aijuediict 
Nvliicli  conveyed  water  to  the  Vatican  basilic, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  of  Ostia,  which 
was  strengthened  witii  new  works  to  resist  the 
sudden  attacks  of  the  Saracens.  Of  his  "Let- 
t('rs,"  nearly  a  hundred  have  reached  our  times, 
which  are  inserted  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
"  Collect.  Concil ;"  aiul  they  were  published 
separately  at  Home,  in  1542,  folio.  I'latina  & 
yfnastnsius  de  rit.  Pent.  Rom.  Cave's  Hist. 
Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  sac.  Phi.  Dupiri.  Moreri. 
Bower. — M. 

NICHOLAS  II.  pope,  wliose  original  name 
was  Ccrord,  was  a  native  of  Burgundy,  and 
became  biihop  of  Florence.  When,  in  the 
year  1058,  the  death  of  pope  Stephen  IX.  at 
1-  lorence  was  known  at  Rome,  a  strong  party, 
at  tlie  head  of  whom  were  the  counts  of  Tus- 
culum,  determined  to  choose  for  his  successor 
John  Mimius,  bish.op  of  Vcletri,  and  placing 
him  upon  the  pontifical  throne,  gave  him  the 
name  of  /IfmJIit  X.  As,  however,  he  liad 
been  chosen  and  consecrated  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  Henry  IV.  king  of 
Germany,  a  deputation  was  dispatched  from 
some  of  the  chief  citizens  and  clergy  of  Rome 
to  the  empress  Agnes,  with  assurances  that 
they  had  no  concern  in  that  uneanonical  elec- 
tion, and  that  they  were  ready  to  acknowledge 
as  pope  the  person  whom  the  king  should  be 
pleased  to  nominate.  This  deputation  was 
well  received  at  the  German  court;  and  tlie 
king  nominated  the  bishop  of  Florence,  as  one 
•who  was  equally  acceptable  to  the  Italians  and 
Germans.  Rome  being  now  in  the  posNCssion 
of  B.-nedict  and  his  party,  the  cardinals  and 
the  rcft  of  the  Roman  clergy  who  had  retired 
from  the  city  that  they  might  not  be  forced  to 
acknowledge  IJenedier,  me"t  at  Sienna,  where, 
in  October  1058,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ro- 
wan people,  tliey  unanimously  elected  Gerard 


to  the  pontifical  dignity.  Immediately  aft^ 
his  election,  he  summoned  a  council  to  as- 
.semble  at  Sutri,  in  order  to  concert  the  pro- 
per measures  for  expelling  Benedict  from  the 
seat  of  the  papal  government.  This  council 
was  attended  by  most  of  the  Italian  bishops, 
and  by  Godfrey  duke  of  Tuscany,  whom  the 
king  had  ordered  to  escort  the  new  pope  to 
Rome,  and  to  see  him  placed  on  the  throne  of 
St.  Peter.  The  council  with  one  voice  de- 
clared Gerard  lawfully  elected;  and  then  thun- 
dered out  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  Benedict.  That  anti-pope,  fully  sen- 
sible of  his  inability  to  contest  for  the  tiari 
against  the  powerful  protectors  of  his  oppo- 
nent, as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  him,  retired  into  pri- 
vacy, and  relinquished  the  field  to  his  rival. 
Information  of  his  retreat  having  beencirried 
to  Gerard,  he  came  to  Rome,  attended  by  the 
bishops  of  the  council  and  duke  Godfrey, 
wliere  he  was  receivetl  with  all  possible  marks 
of  respect  and  esteem,  and  solemnly  enthroned 
in  January  1059,  when  he  took  tiie  name  of 
Nicholas  II.  A  few  thiys  after  this  event,  Be- 
nedict, being  admitted  into  his  presence,  thre\r 
Iiimself  at  his  feet,  acknowledging  himself  an 
usurper,  and  entreating  forgiveness,  protesting 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  never  aspired  at 
the  pontifical  dignity,  but  had  been  compelled 
to  accept  of  it.  Moved  by  his  professions  of 
repentance,  Nicholas  absolved  him  from  the  ex- 
communication, but  divested  him  of  all  his  ec- 
clesiastical functions,  and  obliged  him  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  the  greater  at  Rome,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted only  to  lay-communion.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  pontificate,  Nicholas  convened  a 
council  at  the  Lateran  palace,  to  wliich  all  the 
bishops  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  were 
invited,  in  order  to  take  into  consideration  the 
best  means  for  suppressing  the  opinions  of  the 
famous  Berenger  relating  to  the  hucharist, 
who,  notwithstanding  iiis  former  recantations 
of  them,  still  continued  to  teach  them  in  pri- 
vate, and  daily  gaineil  many  followers.  On 
this  occasion,  he  summoned  Berenger  himself 
to  attend  and  maintain  his  opinions,  giving 
him  assurances  that  no  violence  should  be  of- 
fered to  him.  When  the  council  met,  the  pope 
presided  at  it  in  person,  and  Berenger  is  saul  to 
have  defended  his  opinions  for  some  time,  but, 
at  length,  to  have  made  an  acknowledgement  of 
his  error,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  sign 
such  a  confession  of  faith  as  the  pope  and  the 
council  should  dictate  to  him.     The  council, 
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flfensedathis  submission, directed  cardinal  Hum- 
bert to  ilraw  up  a  formulary  for  Iiis  signature, 
coiit.iininp;  doctrines  directly  opposite  tothose  for 
■which  he  had  contended.  Jhis  he  subscribed  in 
their  presence;  and  copies  of  it  were  ordered  to 
be  sent  into  all  the  countries  where  his  doctrine 
had  been  propagated,  as  testimonies  to  his  re- 
cantation; but  that  his  recantation  was  only 
pretended,  wc  have  already  seen  in  his  life. 

By  the  same  council  at  the  Lateran  a  decree 
was  passed  concerning  the  election  of  the  pope, 
confining  it  to  the  cardinals,  and  only  leaving 
to  the  people,  the  clergy,  and  to  the  emperor, 
the  power  of  confirming  the  election  which 
they  had  made.  Several  canons  were  also 
iTiade  in  it  against  simony,  incestuous  mar- 
riages, the  marriages  of  priest."-',  and  various 
abuses  which  preceding  popes  had  endeavoured, 
in  vain,  to  extirpate.  During  the  same  year 
in  whieh  this  council  was  held,  the  pope  sent 
Peter  Damian,  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  and 
Anselm,  bishop  of  Lucca,  with  the  character 
of  Iiis  legates,  to  assi.-t  Guido,  arclibishop  of 
!Rlilan,  in  correcting  several  abuses  wiiich  pre- 
vailed in  tliat  church,  cspeci.iliy  simony  and  the 
incontinence  of  priests;  and  a  few  days  after 
the  council  broke  up,  he  set  cut  for  Rlelfi,  the 
capital  of  Apulia,  where  he  presided  in  person 
at  a  council  which  passed  many  severe  laws 
for  the  s.ime  purpose.  While  he  was  at  Melfi, 
he  received  an  embassy  frcm  ihe  famous  Ro- 
bert Guiscard,  the  Norman,  who  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Apulia,  and 
spread  his  cone,uests  over  the  greatest  part  of 
Calabria.  '1  hat  warrior  was  sensible  of  the 
advantages  which  lie  and  his  nation  would  de- 
rive from  the  countenance  and  friendship  of 
the  sovereign  pontiffs,  and  entreated  for  an  in- 
terview with  liis  holiness,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cuss matters  which  were  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  both  parties.  To  this  request  Ni- 
cholas readily  acceded,  being  equally  desirous 
with  the  Normr.ns  that  a  good  understanding 
should  be  establishetl  between  so  warlike  a  na- 
tion and  the  apostolic  see.  Robert,  thcreiorc, 
and  Richard,  count  of  Aversa,  attended  by  the 
flower  of  the  Norman  nobility,  waited  on  the 
pope  at  MeHi,  who  received  them  with  extraor- 
dinary marks  of  respect  and  esteem.  After  a 
few  conferences  it  was  agreed  between  them, 
that  the  pope  shouKl  absolve  the  Normans  from 
the  excommunication  whieh  they  had  incurred, 
and  confirm  to  Robert  and  his  heirs  the  duke- 
doms of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  which  he  hail 
conquered  from  the  Greeks,  and  also  tlie  island 
of  bicilyi  after  he  slioukl  e}(pcl  the  Greeks  and 


Saracens  out  of  it.  It  was  also  agreed,  that 
the  pope  should  confirm  to  Richard  of  Aversa 
and  his  heirs  the  city  and  principality  of  Capua, 
out  of  which  he  had  lately  tlriven  tlic  lawful 
prince.  On  the  other  hand,  Robert  and  Ri- 
chard agreed  to  acknowledge  themselves  vassals 
of  the  apostolic  sec,  to  swear  an  inviolable  al- 
legiance to  pope  Nicholas  and  his  successors, 
and  to  pay  yearly  tribute  as  a  mark  of  their 
subjection.  "  By  what  authority,"  sjys  Ur. 
Mosheim,  "Nicholas  confirined  the  Normaiv 
princes  in  the  possession  of  these  provinces, 
is  more  than  we  know;  certain  it  is,  that  he 
had  no  sort  of  property  in  the  lands  which  he- 
granted  so  liberally  to  the  Normans,  who  held 
them  already  by  the  odious  right  of  conquest. 
Perhaps  the  lordly  pontiff  founded  this  right  of 
cession  upon  the  fictitious  donation  of  Con- 
stantine;  or,  probably,  seduced  by  the  artful 
and  ambitious  suggestions  of  Uildebrand,  who 
had  himself  an  eye  upon  the  pontiheate,  and 
afterwards  filled  it  under  the  adopted  name  of 
Gregory  Vll.  he  imagined  that,  as  Christ's 
vice-regent,  the  Roman  pontiff  was  the  king  of 
kings,  and  had  the  whole  universe  for  his  do- 
main. It  is  well  known  that  Uildebrand  had 
a  supreme  ascendant  in  the  counsels  of  Ni- 
chohs,  and  that  the  latter  neither  undertook 
nor  executed  any  thing  without  his  direction. 
Be  that  as  it  ma.y,  it  was  the  .feudal  grant  made 
to  Guiscard  by  this  pope,  that  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  and  of  the  sovereignty  over  tliat  king- 
dom which  the  Roman  pontiffs  constantly 
claim,  and  whieh  the  Sicilian  monarchs  annu- 
ally acknowledge." 

From  Melfi  the  pope  proceeded  to  Beneven- 
turn,  where  he  held  another  council;  and  he 
then  set  out  on  his  return  to  Rome,  attended 
with  a  numerous  body  of  Normans,  who  ob- 
liged the  inhabitants  of  Prreneste,  Tusculum, 
and  Nomcntum,  to  submit  to  the  Roman  sec, 
from  which  they  had  revolted;  and  these  war- 
liors  also  destroyed  the  strong  holds,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  power  of  the  many  petty  tyrants 
that  surrounded  the  city  of  Rome  on  all  sides. 
In  the  year  1060,  Nicholas  sent  Steplien,  car- 
dinal priest,  into  France,  with  the  character  of 
his  legate;  where  he  presided  in  a  council  as- 
sembled at  Tours,  with  the  design  of  reform- 
ing the  abuses  which  prevailed  in  the  Galil- 
ean church,  and  were  connived  at  by  the 
bishops  in  those  parts.  In  the  year  ic6i,  Ni- 
cholas held  a  council  in  the  Lateran  palace,  at 
which  were  present  Aldred,  archbishop  of 
Yoik,  and  Guiso  and  Walter,  bishops  elect  q£ 
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Wells  nnJ  Hereford.  AMred  Ind  b  on  trans- 
\H:i  from  Worcester  to  York,  and  he  iiiulcr- 
tool;  the-  journey  to  Rome,  that  he  might  re- 
ceive the  pall  at  the  pope's  hands;  who,  how- 
ever, would  not  grant  it,  but  upon  the  condi- 
lianlhat  AKIred  should  resign  the  see  of  Wor- 
ccicer,  which  he  was  desirous  of  retaining  with 
his  higher  preferment.  The  two  other  bisliops 
accompanied  liini,  that  ihcy  might  be  ordained 
by  t!ic  pope  liimself,  who  performed  that  ccrc- 
niony  in  tin:  presence  of  the  council.  Soon 
aft.;r  tliis  council  broke  up  Nicholas  went  to 
Florence,  where  he  died  in  the  same  year,  after 
a  pontificate  of  two  years,  and  between  six 
and  seven  months.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  cardinal  Damian,  he  was  a  man  of 
learning,  of  a  lively  genius,  and  of  great  reso- 
lution in  the  pursuit  of  any  undertaking  on 
which  lie  had  determined.  He  also  says  that 
he  was  chaste,  beyond  suspicion,  and  that  his 
generosity  to  the  poor  knew  no  bounds.  There 
arc  nine  of  his  "Letters"  still  extant:  one  of 
whicli,  directed  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  king 
of  England,  contains  a  confirmation  of  the  pri- 
vileges granted  to  the  cliurch  of  \\  cstminstcr; 
and  the  re.Nt  chiefly  relate  to  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  France.  They  may  be  seen  in  the 
nintli  volume  of  the  "  Collect.  Concil."  Plu- 
iiria  de  Vit.  Pont.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  wl.  II. 
sub  sac.  mid.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Alosh.  Hist. 
Eccl.  sttc.  ri.  far.  it.  cap.  2. — M. 

NICHOLAS  IlL  pope,  whose  former  name 
was  jfi/:ii  Ca/etaii,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and 
a  descendant  from  a  branch  of  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  the  Ursini.  When  he  was  raised  to 
the  purple,  he  was  made  cardinal  deacon  of 
St.  Nicholas  /'//  cnrcere  TiilUr.no.  Upon  the 
dcatii  of  pope  John  XXL  at  Viterbo  in  the 
year  1277,  ''^"^  cardinals  shewed  little  disposi- 
tion to  agree  in  the  choice  of  a  successor ;  the 
Italians  oppo^^i^g  the  election  of  a  Frenchman, 
and  the  French  of  an  Itali.".n.  It  should  be 
observed,  that  the  constitution  of  Gregory  X. 
concerning  the  conclave  had  been  revoked  by 
the  late  pope,  and  that  the  cardinals  now 
contented  themselves  with  meeting  only  once  a 
day  on  this  business,  and  then  returned  to  their 
respective  habitations.  When  they  had  spent 
two  whole  months  witliout  coming  to  any  re- 
solution, the  magistrates  of  Viterbo,  thinking 
it  unlikely  that  they  would  come  to  an  agree- 
ment so  long  as  they  enjoyed  their  liberty, 
placed  tliem  under  confinement  in  the  town- 
house  j  and  even  then  a  vacancy  of  more  than 
six  months  had  elapsed,  before  their  choice 
was  declared  to  have  fallen  on  cardinal  Cajetan. 


Soon  after  his  election,  which  took  place  in 
November,  1277,  '^"^  repaired  to  Rome  in  order 
to  be  ordained,  as  he  was  only  in  deacon's  or- 
ders ;  and  upon  his  being  crownud  he  took  the 
name  of  Ni.hilas,  from  the  saint  who  gave  tlic 
title  to  his  cardinalate.  Hefore  his  coronation 
he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Rudolph,  in  order  to 
prevent,  if  possibL",  the  war  wliich  threatened 
to  break  out  between  him  and  Charles  king  of 
Sicily.  Charles  had  been  appointed  vicar  of 
the  empire  in  Tuscany,  by  pope  Clement  IV., 
during  tlie  dispute  between  the  earl  of  Corn- 
wall :ind  the  king  of  Castile  respecting  the 
imperial  dignity.  As,  however,  Rudolph  was 
now  acknowledged  by  all  king  of  the  Romans, 
he  maintained  that  the  oflice  of  vicar  of  the 
empire  had  ceased,  and  that  all  the  power  an- 
nexed to  it  devolved  on  liim.  This  power 
Charles  refused  to  relinquish,  and  Rudolph 
was  preparing  to  drive  him  from  Tuscany  by 
force  of  arms.  The  pope's  object,  thertlore, 
was  to  persuade  Rudolph  to  suspend  his  in- 
tended march  into  Italy,  and  to  refer  the  subject 
in  dispute  to  the  judgment  of  the  apostolic  see. 
In  the  year  1278,  ambassadors  arrived  at  Rome 
from  the  Greek  emperor  Michael  P;da;ologus 
and  his  son  Andronicus,  to  confirm  the  union 
agreed  upon  at  the  council  of  Lyons  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.  On  this  occasion 
Nicholas  received  them  in  the  most  honourable 
manner,  and  they  swore  to  all  the  articles 
which  were  subscribed  by  the  former  ambas- 
sadors at  the  council  above  mentioned.  They 
had,  indeed,  made  an  effort  to  obtain  the  pope's 
connivance  at  the  Greeks  omitting  in  the  sym- 
bol the  words  and  from  the  son  ;  but  in  this  de- 
sign they  failed,  and  the  pope  expressly  com- 
manded his  nuncios,  who  accompanied  tliem 
on  their  return  to  Constantinople,  absolutely  to 
insist  on  the  addition  of  that  article  to  the  creed. 
In  the  same  year,  Rudolph  confirmed  to  the 
pope  all  the  grants  made,  or  wjjich  were  pre- 
tended to  have  been  made,  by  former  emperors 
to  tiie  apostolic  sec  ;  which  thus  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  whole  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
and  the  province  of  Remandiola,  afterwards 
called  the  Romagna.  He  also  obtained  the  con- 
currence of  all  the  electors  of  the  empire  to  liis 
diploma  of  confirmation.  In  return  for  this 
liberality,  the  pope  obliged  the  king  of  Sicily  to 
resign  the  vicariate  of  Tuscany,  declaring  that 
the  office  was  annulled  by  the  lawful  election  of 
Rudolph  to  the  dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans. 
Jjy  depriving  Ch.irles  of  his  power  in  Tus- 
cany, Nicholas  not  only  rendered  an  acceptable 
service  to  the  emperor,   but  also  gratified  t)ie 
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hatred  which  he  had  conceived  to  the  king  of 
Sicily.     One   cause   of  this   hatred    was   the 
death  of  a  Roman  nobleman,  wI)o  had  married 
a    niece  of    Nicholas   while   cardinal,  whom 
Charles,  as  senator  of  Rome,  had  caused  to 
be  beheaded  for  taking  the  part  of  Conradin 
against  him,  though  most  of  the  Roman  no- 
bility, and  among  the  rest  our  cardinal  himself, 
had  interceded  for  his  life.    Another  cause  was, 
tlie  king's  indignant  and  haughty  rejection  of 
a  proposal  made  by  the  pontiiF,  soon  after  his 
promotion  to  the  popedom,    for  a   match  be- 
tween his  nephew  and  a  daughter  of  Charles. 
From  tliis  time  he  omitted  no  occasion  that 
offered  of  shewing  his  enmity  to  the  king,  and 
of  joining    the    emperor  against   him.       He 
obliged  Charles  to  resign  the  dignity  of  senator 
of  Rome,  conferred  upon  him  by  pope  Clement 
IV. ;  and  then  issued  a  bull,  forbidding  any  em- 
peror, king,  prince,  duke,  marquis,  count,  or 
baron,  as  well  as  their  children,  brothers,   or 
nephews,    from  being  thenceforth  elected  to 
that  ofiice.     The  same  bull  ordained,  that  the 
senatorial  dignity  should  not  be  conferred  on 
any  person  for  life,  but  only  for  one  year;  at  the 
end  of  ■which  another  person  should  be  chosen, 
unless  the  pontiff  for  the  time  being  thought 
fit  to  continue  the  former  in  his  dignity.     But, 
notwithstanding    this    bull,    Nicholas    got  the 
Romans    to    choose  himself  senator  for  life. 
So  far  was  he  carried  by  his    hatred   to   king 
Charles,  tliat,  to  his  indelible  disgrace,   he  be- 
came a  party  in  projecting  that  barbarous   and 
shocking  conspiracy  formed  by  John  of  Proci- 
da  and  Peter  king  of  Arragon  to  drive  Charles 
out   of  the  island,    which    is  known   by  the 
name  of  the  Sicilian  vapcrs.     Before  this  con- 
spiracy was  ripe  for  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion, he  died  at  Surianonear  Viterbo,  in  1280, 
after  a  pontificate  of  two  years  and  nearly  nine 
months.     His   moral  character  is  said  to  have 
been  unexceptionable,  and  he  is  commended  for 
his  great  gcnero";ity  to  the  poor,  his  liberality  in 
building  and  repairing  churches,  his  encourage- 
ment of  Icnrning  and   learned  men,   and  the 
strictness  with  which  he  caused  the  canons  of 
the  church  to  be  obscn-cd  in  all  places  imme- 
diately subject  to  his  see.'     But,  with  all  liis 
commendable  qualities,  he  carried  the  practice 
of  nepotism  to  an  extravagant  excess,  bestow- 
ing   all   the  best  and  most  lucrative  employ- 
ments  upon  his  relation':,  and   making  it  his 
business  to  raise  and  enrich  them.     He  had 
♦■ven  formed  the  design  of  raising  two  of  his 
familv  to  the  royal  dignity  ;  one  of  whom  was 
to  be  king  of  liombardy,  and  llie  other  king 
vuL.  vii. 


of  Tuscany.  He  granted  many  privilegcJ  to 
the  religious  orders,  particularly  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans ;  and,  in  the  ye.ir  1279,  published  that 
famous  bull  vulgarly  called  the  Constitution 
ExiiT,  from  the  first  word  in  it,  which  con- 
firmed the  rule  of  St.  Fr.incis,  and  contained 
an  accurate  and  elaborate  explication  of  the 
maxims  it  recommended  and  the  duties  it  pre- 
scribed. By  this  edict,  the  pontiff'  renewed 
that  part  of  the  rule  which  prohibited  all 
kinds  of  property  among  the  Franciscans, 
every  thing  that  bore  the  least  resemblance  of 
a  legal  possession,  or  a  fixed  domain;  but  he 
granted  to  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  use  of 
things  necessary,  such  as  houses,  books,  and 
other  conveniences  of  that  nature,  the  property 
of  which,  in  conformity  with  the  appointment 
of  Innocent  IV.  was  to  reside  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  Nor  did  he  stop  here  ;  but  prohibited, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  all  private  explica- 
tions of  this  new  law,  lest  they  should  excite  dis- 
putes, and  furnish  matter  of  contention;  and 
he  reserved  the  power  of  interpreting  it  to  him- 
self alone,  and  to  his  successors  in  the  pontifi- 
cate. To  this  pope  is  attributed  a  treatise  "Dc 
Electione  Dignitatum  ;"  and  five  of  his  "Let- 
ters" are  given  in  PVndingi  Anal.  Minor.  Pta~ 
tina.  Dupin.  Aloreri.  Bcwer.  Afosh.  Hist.  Eccl. 
SJC.  xiii.  par.  ii.  cap.  ii.  sect.  35. — M. 

NICHOLAS  IV.  pope,  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  'Jerome  of  AscqU,  was  descended 
from  parents  in  humble  life,  and  born  at  the 
town  whence  he  took  his  surname,  situated 
in  the  Marche  of  Ancona.  He  entered  at  an 
early  age  into  the  order  of  minorites,  and  ao 
quired  such  reputation  by  his  learning  and  ex- 
emplary life,  that  he  v/.is  raised  to  the  post  of 
general  of  the  fraternity.  Before  he  attained 
this  honour,  pope  Gregory  X.  sent  him  on  a 
mission  to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  bring  about  an  union  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches;  and  from 
thence  into  Tartary,  to  promote  the  conversion 
of  iriiidels.  Afterwards  he  was  created  car^ 
dinal  by  pope  Nicholas  111-  and  was  employed 
by  that  pontiff  and  bv  Honorius  IV.  in  various 
legations.  By  Martin  IV,  he  was  preferred 
to  the  see  of  Paleatrlua.  Upon  the  death  of 
Honorius  IV.  in  the  year  J  287,  many  of  the 
cardinals  who  assemnlod  at  Rome '  for  the. 
choice  of  a  successor  beinj;  attacked  by  disor- 
ders occasion-jd  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
summer  months,  and  six  or  sc»en  of  them 
dying,  the  rest  determined  to  retire  in{o  the 
country,  and  to  put  off  the  election  to  a  mor* 
vholcsomc  scasou      Haruig  assembled  »gait 
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In  February  1288,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
concljve  was  given  in  favour  of  the  bishop  of 
Palcstrin.1,  wlio  twice  declined  the  ilignity  to 
which  he  was  chosen ;  but  was  compelled, 
after  being  elected  a  third  time,  to  accept  of  it. 
At  his  coronation,  out  of  gratitude  to  Nicholas 

III.  who  had  created  liim  a  member  of  the 
sacrtd  college,  he  took  the  name  of  Nicholas 

IV.  Soon  after  his  election,  he  interested  liim- 
Bclf  with  great  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Charles 
prince  of  Salerno,  who  was  kept  prisoner  by 
Alphonsus  king  of  Arragon,  and  he  sent  le- 
gate s  to  that  monarch,  to  trent  about  the 
prince's  liberty,  and  also  to  summon  Alphonsus 
to  appear  at  Rome  wiiliin  a  limited  time.  In 
tl>c  mcin  while  Charles,  impatient  at  his  con- 
finement, signed  a  trejty  by  wiiich  he  obtained 
liis  freedom  ^pon  hard  terms,  and,  after  visiting 
his  doniinioiis  in  Provence,  returned  into  Italy. 
Hearing  that  the  pope  was  at  Rieti,  he  re- 
paired thither  in  the  year  1289,  ^"''  '-"''l  before 
Lis  holiness  tlie  terms  on  whic'.i  lie  liad  been 
permitted  to  quit  Arragon.  These  terms  Ni- 
cholas pronounced  null ,  absolved  CharK-s  from 
liis  oath  to  observe  them  ;  and  crowned  him, 
with  great  solemnity,  king  of  Apulia  and  Sicily. 
In  the  year  1290,  under  the  mediation  of  the 
pope,  peace  was  concluded  between  the  kings 
of  France  and  Arragon  ;  by  one  article  of 
which  Alphonsus  agreed  to  lend  no  assistance 
to  his  brother  James,  who  had  usurped  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  to  recall  all  the  Arra- 
goncse  in  his  service.  'J  his  peace  was  broken 
in  tlie  following  year,  upon  the  deatJi  of  Al- 
phonsus, when  James  succeeded  him  on  the 
tlirone  of  Arragon,  and  refused  to  give  his  ra- 
tification to  the  treaty  which  his  brother  had 
concluded.  At  length,  in  1292,  Nicholas  find- 
ing that  he  paid  no  regard  to  his  repeated  ad- 
monitions to  surrender  the  island  of  Sicily  to 
Charles,  solemnly  excommunicated  him  tliree 
^tvcral  times,  and  all  the  Sicilians  who  adhered 
to  him.  But  the  pope's  assiduous  application 
Was  paid,  not  only  to  political  but  also  to 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  Besides  maintaining  the 
pretensions  and  privileges  of  the  church  with 
the  most  resolute  zeal  and  obstinate  perse- 
verance, he  dispatched  nuncios  and  missionaries 
to  propagate  the  catholic  faith  among  the 
Sclavonians,  the  Tartars,  the  Armenians,  and 
other  eastern  nations,  and  lie  addressed  letters 
in  defence  of  it  to  the  emperor  of  Ethiopia. 
The  object,  however,  wl.ich  of  .nil  others 
chiefly  occupied  his  thoughts  and  laborious 
c  iTorts,  was  the  desperate  state  of  the  Christians 
*;i  the  Eust,  who  were  now  reduced  to  the 


greatest  extremities  of  misery  and  weaknfds. 
In  1289,  the  city  of  Tripoli  being  taken  by  the 
sultan  of  Babylon,  and  the  inhabitants  either 
put  to  the  sword  or  carried  into  captivity,  he 
raised  four  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred 
horse  at  his  own  expence,  and  hired  twenty 
gallics  of  the  Venetians  to  transport  them  into 
the  East.  In  1291,  the  sultan  of  I'.gypt  having 
taken  by  storm  the  city  of  Ptolemais,  level- 
led it  with  tlie  ground,  and  cruelly  massacred 
all  the  Christians  who  fell  into  his  hands;  which 
so  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
the  other  cities  in  Syria,  tliat,  leaving  theni  a 
prey  to  thu  enemy,  they  transported  themselves 
to  the  island  of  Cyprus.  1  hus  was  the  holy 
land  irrecoverably  lost,  nothing  being  left  to 
the  Christians  in  the  East,  after  such  an  im- 
mense waste  of  treasure  and  blood,  but  this 
island  and  the  lesser  Armenia.  Nicholas  left 
nothing  in  his  power  unattempted  to  repair 
those  losses,  and  he  endeavoured  to  set  on 
foot  a  general  crusade.  All  his  efiorts,  how- 
ever, were  employed  in  vain  ;  and  he  felt  such, 
extreme  mortification  at  the  loss  of  Palestine, 
and  his  inability  to  unite  the  christian  princes 
in  a  league  for  its  recovery,  that  it  greatly  con- 
tributed to  hasten  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  April  1292,  when  he  had  presided  over  the 
Roman  church  four  years  and  between  one 
and  two  months.  Very  high  commendations 
are  bestowed  by  the  writers  of  his  time,  on 
his  humility,  good  nature,  and  contempt  of 
all  wordly  grandeur.  As  he  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  liimsclf,  he  encouraged  it  in 
others,  employing  and  rewarding,  with  un- 
common generosity,  such  as  excelled  in  any 
branch  of  literature,  lie  expended  large  sums 
in  ornamenting  Rome  with  several  stately 
buildings,  in  widening  the  streets,  in  building 
new  churches,  and  in  repairing  others.  On  a 
magnificent,  mausoleum  which  pope  Sixtus  V. 
erected  to  his  memory,  it  is  recorded  in  his 
praise,  that  men  of  probity  and  men  of  learning 
were  his  only  relations.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  Commentaries"  on  some  of  the  books  of 
Scripture,  and  upon  the  four  books  of  the 
master  of  sentences,  and  several  "  Sermons  ■" 
but  none  of  thein  have  reached  our  times. 
His  "Constitutio  pro  Benedictinis"'  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  15  19,  octavo  ;  and  is  inseru'd, 
with  five  others,  in  the  first  volume  of  Cheru- 
bini's  "Bullarium."  Of  his  "  Letters,"  which 
are  said  to  fill  three  large  manuscript  volumes 
in  the  Vatican  library,  several  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Annales"  of  Bzovius  and  Wa- 
dingus,  under  the  years  1:88,  &c.  and  in  th.e 
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appendix  to  tlie  second  volume  of  the  Ia?t- 
mentioned  annalist.  PLillna.  Cavii  Hist. 
Lit.  vol.  II.  sub,  sxc.  Schol.  Dtipin.  Aforcri. 
Mosh.  Hist.  EccL  sac.  xiii.  par.  ii.  cap.  it.  sect. 
15.    Bower. — I\I. 

NICHOF^AS  V.  pope,  originally  known  by 
the  name  of  'Ihomas  ofSarzana,  was  the  son  of 
a  poor  physician  at  Karzana,  a  small  town  on 
the  borders  of  Tuscany  and  the  republic  of 
Genoa,  whence  he  derived  his  surname.  As 
he  early  discovered  promising  talents  and  a 
love  for  learning,  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
cardinal  Nicholas  Albergati,  who  took  him 
under  his  protection,  and  supplied  him  with 
the  expences  necessary  for  pursuing  his  studies 
at  the  university  of  Bologna.  Here  he  applied 
fo  the  different  branches  of  academical  learn- 
ing with  extraordinary  diligence  and  success, 
and  acquired  the  character  of  being  one  of 
the  most  learned  divines,  and  able  disputants 
of  his  time.  Being  introduced  to  the  court  of 
pope  Eugenius  IV.  he  recommended  himself 
to  the  good  opinion  and  esteem  of  that  pontiff, 
who  employed  him  in  all  the  disputes  between 
the  Latins  and  the  Greeks  at  the  councils  of 
Ferrara  and  of  Florence.  On  these  occasions 
he  acquitted  himself  w  ith  very  high  reputation 
as  a  scholar,  divine,  and  man  of  prudence, 
and  his  merits  were  rewarded,  in  the  year 
1445,  by  his  promotion  to  the  bishopric  of 
Bologna.  In  1446,  he  was  sent,  by  pope 
Eugenius,  together  with  John  de  Carvajal 
bishop  of  Placer.tia,  to  the  diet  held  at  I'rank- 
fort,  in  order  to  persuade  the  German  princes 
to  terminate  the  schism  which  had  long  broken 
the  unity  of  the  church,  by  acknowledging 
that  pontiff;  and  so  well  satisfied  was  the  pope 
with  his  conduct  and  that  of  his  coadjutor  on 
this  occasion,  that,  on  their  return  to  Rome 
in  the  same  year,  they  were  both  promoted  to 
the  purple.  Our  cirdinals  had  been  members 
of  the  sacred  college  little  more  than  two 
months,  when,  by  the  death  of  Eugenius,  a 
vacancy  took  place  in  the  apostolic  see.  On 
the  6th  of  March  1447,  all  the  cardinals  who 
were  at  Rome  entered  into  tlie  conclave  for 
the  election  of  a  successor ;  and  on  the  same 
day,  with  one  consent,  raised  cardinal  de  Sar- 
zana  to  that  dignity.  The  coronation  of  the 
new  pope  took  place  on  the  nineteenth  of  the 
same  month,  when  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Nicholas,  out  of  gratitude  to  his  benefactor 
cardinal  Nicholas  Albergati.  Before  the  death 
of  Eugenius  IV.  a  growing  disposition  was 
•-proading  among  the  christian  states  and  prin- 
cf',  to  terminate  the  schism  in  the  church  that 


originated  in  the  disputes  between  that  pontiff 
and  the  council  of  Basil,  which  set  up  a  rival 
pope  in  opposition  to  him,  in  the  person  of 
Amadeus  duke  of  Savoy,  who  took  the  title  of 
Felix  V.  For  such  a  crisis  there  was  need  of 
a  pontiff  of  Nicholas's  character  for  learning 
and  prudence,  and  who  was  equally  esteemed 
for  his  probity  and  peaceable  disposition.  Im- 
mediately after  hii  elevation  to  the  papal 
throne,  he  sent  notice  of  the  event  to  all  the 
christian  princes,  acknowledging  himself  to  be 
quite  unworthy  of  the  dignity,  to  which  he 
had  been  raised,  he  siid,  much  against  his  will, 
and  offering  cheerfully  to  resign  it,  if  thought 
necessary  or  expedient  for  the  good  of  the 
church.  As  soon  as  this  notice  was  brought 
to  the  emperor  Frederic,  he  immediately  ac- 
knowledged him,  a!id  issued  an  edict,  ordering 
all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  to  obey  Nicholas 
V.  as  the  only  true  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pope  concluded  a 
concordat  with  the  emperor,  by  which  the  Ger- 
mans were  relieved  from  some  of  the  burthens 
which  his  predecessors  had  laid  upon  them. 

After  the  example  of  the  emperor,  almost 
all  the  christian  states  and  princes  united  in 
acknowledging  Nicholas  for  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff. Among  these,  Charles  VII.  king  of  France 
particulary  distinguished  himself,  by  assembling 
all  the  prelates  and  barons  of  the  kingdom  at 
Lyons,  to  deliberate  about  tlie  means  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  schism.  With  this  view, 
they  resolved  to  send  ambassadors  to  Felix  at 
Lausanne,  to  persuade  him  to  resign  his  dig- 
nity ;  who  found  him  not  unwilling  to  make 
that  sacrifice  for  the  peace  of  the  church, 
on  certain  conditions.  These  conditions  they 
transmitted  to  Nicholas ;  who,  finding  them, 
as  he  declared,  not  only  just  and  reasonable, 
but  equally  advantageous  to  both  parties,  agreed 
to  them  without  any  hesitation.  The  principal 
of  them  were,  that  Felix  should  hold  the  first 
place  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  be  per- 
petual legate  of  the  holy  sec  in  CJerniany; 
that  so  long  as  he  lived  he  should  be  allowed 
to  M-ear  the  pontifical  habit  ;  that  all  excom- 
munications, suspensions,  &c.  inflicted  by 
either  party  should  be  revoked  ;  that  the  cardi- 
nals of  both  parties  should  retain  their  dig- 
nities, and  the  other  possessors  of  ecclesiastical 
dignities  or  offices,  of  both  ob"dieneci:,  should 
enjoy  them  undisturbed  ;  that  all  collations, 
indulgences,  and  other  graces,  granted  on  both 
sides,  should  be  confirmed;  and  that  within 
the  term  of  seven  months,  Nicholas  should 
assemble  a  general  council  within  the  dominions 
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•f  tTif  king  of  France.  After  NicHohs  and  Fe- 
lix li:i(l  mutually  issued  bulls  confirming  these 
terms,  in  April  1 449  the  latter  renounced,  in  due 
form,  the  pomific.il  dignity,  in  the  presence  of 
the  remaining  fathers  of  the  council  of  Basil, 
•which  had  been  transferred  to  Lausanne  ;  and 
they  unanimously  elected  Nicholas  in  his  room. 
Thus,  by  the  moderation  ti  both  parties,  an 
end  was  put  to  this  schism,  and  Nicholas  was 
imivtrsally  ackn^wledj^cd  the  true  and  lawful 
j)opc.  In  the  following  year,  the  sixth  jubi- 
lee was  celebrated  at  Rome  ;  and  though  tiie 
city  was  crowded  with  pilgrims  during  tlie 
whole  year,  by  the  prudent  rep;ulations  which 
Nicholas  adopted  they  were  furni  hed  with 
all  nccesi  iry  supplies  upon  reasonable  terms, 
and  all  disorders  and  quarrels  were  prevented. 
However,  an  unforeseen  accident  liappencd, 
wliich  gave  him  great  concern.  One  day  as 
the  crowd  was  passing  over  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo,  it  unexpectedly  broke  down  -,  by  which 
means  two  hundred  persons  were  eitlier 
drowned  or  trampled  to  death.  In  the  year 
J452,  the  emperor  Frederic  and  the  empress 
Eleonora,  attended  by  the  flower  of  the  Ger- 
man nobility,  came  to  Rome,  where  they  were 
received  with  the  greatest  marks  of  respect  and 
esteem,  and  crowned  by  the  pope  with  all  the 
usual  solemnities.  In  the  year  1453,  Nicholas 
received  the  afflicting  intelligence  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II.  From 
this  time  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  ponti- 
ficate, in  endeavours  to  allay  the  cival  wars  and 
commotions  which  took  place  in  Italy,  to  re- 
concile the  christian  princes  who  were  then  at 
■war  with  one  another,  and  to  unite  them  in 
one  league  against  the  enemies  of  the  christian 
name.  The  ill  success  which  attended  these 
endeavours  is  represented  by  the  contempo- 
rary writers  to  have  contributed,  by  preying 
upon  his  spirits,  to  hasten  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  14555  eigliteen  days  after  he  had 
completed  the  eighth  year  of  his  pontificate. 
He  was  eminent  for  his  virtues,  and  particu- 
larly for  his  probity,  disinterestedness,  mo- 
deration, benevolence,  meekness,  and  peacc- 
ablencss.  His  genius  and  erudition  were  very 
consider.'.ble,  and  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  love  of  learning,  and  his  ardent  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
These  he  promoted  by  the  encouragement 
which  he  granted  to  the  learned  Greeks,  who 
came  from  Constantinople  into  Italy  ;  by  send- 
ing proper  persons  all  over  Europe,  to  purchase, 
at  any  rate,  the  fairest  and  most  correct 
copies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  j  and 


by  sparing  no  cxpcnce  in  causing  the  Greek 
writers  to  be  translated  into  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Such  exertions  entitle  him  to  be  class- 
ed amongt  he  first  restorers  of  learning  in  the 
"West.  Instead  of  accumulating  wealth,  as 
most  of  his  predecessors  liad  done,  he  applied 
the  revenues  of  his  see  to  such  noble  uses  .is 
we  have  mentioned,  and  to  other  objects  of 
beneficence,  charity,  and  utility.  He  employed 
and  preferred  only  men  of  merit ;  observed  the 
canons  himself  with  the  utmost  strictness, 
wliile  he  exacted  the  same  strict  observance 
from  others  ;  abolished  many  abuses  which 
h\i  predecessors  hud  either  encouraged  or  con- 
nived at ;  and  was  only  prevented  by  death 
from  pursuing  the  plan  of  a  general  reforma- 
tion. Six  of  his  "  Letters"  may  be  seen  in 
tlie  thirteenth  volume  of  the  "Collect.  Concil;" 
and  several  others  in  Bzovii  "  Annal."  under 
the  years  1447,  &c.  Wadingi  "Annal  RIi-> 
nor."  volume  V.  ;  and  the  "  Roman  Bullary." 
Platina.  Caves  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  Jppitid.  sub. 
sec.  S\tiod.  Dupiii.  Aloreri.  Bower.  Moih.  Hiit.- 
Eccl.  ieec.  .XV.  par.  il.  cap.  ii.  sect.  15. — M. 

NICHOLAS, surnamed  the  Grammarian,'^z- 
triarch  of  Constanstinople  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, whose  remains  are  held  in  esteem  by  the 
Greek  churcli,  was  raised  to  that  dignity  iu 
the  year  1084,  according  to  most  writers; 
though  Riccioli  and  Baronius  place  that  event 
under  the  year  1089.  He  was  a  man,  says 
Zonaras,  not  unskilled  in  literature,  though  his 
acquaintance  with  it  was  not  profound.  He 
died  in  the  year  1 1 1 1.  Two  of  his  "  Synodal 
Decrees,"  relating  to  marriage,  another  on  ca- 
nonical obedience,  and  a  long  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus, 
intended  to  prove  that  it  is  not  lawful  to 
take  away  bishoprics  from  metropolitans,  are 
inserted,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  Leunclav. 
"Jus  Grac.  Rom."  lib.  III.;  and  "Synodal 
Answers"  to  various  questions  proposed  to 
him  by  diiFcrent  monks,  residing  out  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  Greek  and  Latin,  may  be  seea 
in  "  The  "Works  of  Theodore  Balsamon," 
published  at  Paris  in  1620.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit. 
vol.  II.  sub.  sac.  Hild.     Di4piii.    JMoreri. — M. 

NICHOLAS  of  Clairvaux,  a  monk  of  the 
Cistercian  order  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  the 
disciple  and  secretary  of  St.  Bernard,  who  af- 
terwards quitted  the  monastery  whence  he  de- 
rived his  surname,  and  removed  into  Italy, 
where  he  died  in  the  monastery  of  Montira- 
mey,  about  the  year  ii8o.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  volume  of  "  Letters,"  published  by 
John  Pickard,  a  canon  regular  of  St.  Victor  at 
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Paris,  and  inserted  in  the  twenty-second  vo- 
lume of  the  "  Bibl.  Patr."  They  abound  iii 
wit,  and  are  written  in  a  very  pleasing  sty!t; 
and  if  they  do  not  contain  any  thing  remark- 
able, relanng  either  to  doctrin;il  topics,  or  m.-.t- 
ters  of  church  discipline,  they  serve  to  tiirow 
light  on  the  history  ot  the  times.  lie  was 
also  the  author  of  a  volume  of  "  Discourses," 
dedicated  to  Henry  count  of  Campania,  wliich 
are  given  in  the  third  volume  of  tlie  "'  Blbl. 
Cistcrc."  and  Baluze  has  published  two  :!.l  ii- 
tional  "  Letters"  of  his,  in  the  second  vclajiie 
of  his  "  Miccelhn."  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II. 
sub.  Sffc.  WaU,  Ditpin.  Aloreri.  Noun. 
DLt.  Ilist.—M. 

NICHOLAS,  EYMERictJs,  a  famous  Sp  \nish 
inquisitor-general  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Girone  in  Catalonia,  about  the 
year  1320.  He  embraced  the  monastic  life  in 
the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and,  after  dis'in- 
guishing  himself  as  a  preaching  friar,  was  made 
inquisitor-general  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon 
in  the  year  1356,  by  pope  Innocent  VI.  In 
the  year  1371,  he  came  to  Avignon,  and  was 
created  liis  chaplain,  and  judge  of  heresies, 
by  pope  Gregory  XI.  He  died  at  Girone  in 
1593,  liaving  held  the  post  of  inquisitor-gene- 
ral during  nearly  forty-four  years,  and  when  he 
was  about  the  age  of  eighty.  He  waS  the  au- 
thor of  an  extraordinary  work,  entitled  "  Di- 
iectorium  Inquisitorum,"  divided  into  three 
p.arts.  The  first  part  treats  concerning  ar-. 
tides  of  faith:  the  second  concerning  the  pu- 
nishments of  heretics,  inflicted  by  the  canon 
laws  and  decretals ;  the  difference  between  he- 
resy and  error;  the  different  kinds  cf  heresies; 
of  those  who  are  subject  :n  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  inquisition ;  and  of  such  crimes  as  are  be- 
yond its  cognizance.  The  third  part  describes 
the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  processes  before 
the  tribunals  of  the  holy  cilce,  the  power  and 
privileges  of  the  ofRi.ers,  and  the  witnesses, 
criminals,  and  the  manner  of  executing  judg- 
ment upon  them.  This  work  was  first  prmt- 
ed  at  Barcelona  in  1503,  and  afterwards  at 
Rome  in  1578,  with  the  corrections  and  com- 
mentaries of  Francis  de  Penna,  in  folio;  since 
which  time  it  has  gone  through  more  than  one 
edition.  It  was  made  co....idcral)le  use  of  by 
Limborch,  in  drawing  up  his  "  History  of  the 
Inquisition;"  and  it  abundantly  justifies  that 
author  in  the  darkest  shades  which  hehasglven 
to  his  picture  of  that  horrid  tribunal.  Cave's 
Hist.  Lit.  vol.  IL  sub.  site.  IFiekl,  Dupin. 
Mloreri.—'^l. 


NICHOL.\S,  Henry,  a  German  mystic  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  founder  of  the  fa- 
natical sect  known  by  the  name  of  t.be  House  or 
Family  cf  Love,  was  a  native  of  Munster;  but 
we  have  no  account  of  the  time  either  of  his 
birth  or  of  his  dcuth.  He  resided  a  long  time 
at  Amsterdam,  and  some  time  at  Embden.  He 
first  drew  the  notice  of  the  public  about  the 
year  1540,  and  pretended  tiiat  he  had  a  com- 
mission from  Heaven,  to  teach  men  that  the 
essence  of  religion  consisted  in  the  feelings  of 
divine  love;  that  all  other  theological  tenets, 
v/hether  they  related  to  objects  of  faith,  or 
modes  of  worship,  were  of  no  sort  of  moment ; 
and,  consequently,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
most  perfect  indilTerence  what  opinions  Chris- 
tians entertained  concerning  the  divine  nature, 
provided  their  hearts  burned  with  the  pure  and 
sacred  flame  of  piety  and  love.  He  was,  as 
he  pretended,  greater  than  Moses  and  Christ, 
because  r\Ioses  had  taught  mankind  to  hope^ 
Christ  to  believe,  but  he  to  love  ,-  which  last  be- 
ing of  more  worth  than  both  the  former,  he 
wasconsequt.itly  greater  than  both  these  pro- 
phets. For  this  reason,  he  said,  that  Moses 
abode  in  the  court  of  the  sanctuary,  Christ  haJ 
tlie  ministration  oi faith  in  the  holy  place,  and. 
he  liimself  that  of  love  in  the  most  holy  place  :  so 
that  he  was  not  like  John  the  Baptist,  a  fore- 
runner of  Christ,  but  Christ  was  rather  a  type 
of  him.  He  talked  in  incoherent  terms  of  his 
humanity,  and  of  the  existence  of  his  deity  ;  as, 
likewise,  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  which  was  to 
be  raised  and  establisjied  in  the  time  of  his 
ministry ;  applying  to  his  own  person  those  pro- 
phecies of  scripture  which  related  to  Christ.  He 
had  many  disciples  in  Holland,  chiefly  from  the 
fanatical  branches  of  the  sect  of  anabaptists; 
and  his  notions  spread  to  England,  where  his 
followers  had  private  assemblies  for  devotion, 
and  felt  the  severity  of  governnieat  under  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Nicholas  was  the 
author  of  "The  Looking-glass  of  Righteous- 
ness ;"  "  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom;" 
'•  The  Earth  of  Peace,"  &c.  The  most  learn- 
ed of  all  the  authors  who  wrote  against  the 
Family  of  Love,  was  Dr.  Henry  More,  in  his 
"  Grand  Explanation  of  the  Mystery  of  God- 
liness," book  vi.  chap.  12 — 18;  to  which  we 
refer  those  readers  who  wish  for  further  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  tenets  of  these  enihu-, 
siasts.  Brandt's  Hi  J.'  Reform,  in  the  Liui 
Countries,  vil.  /.  boot  iv.  Mosh.  Hist.  F.ccl. 
Site.  .\vi.  par.  ii.  cap.  iii.  sect.  25.  A^eul'j  Hist, 
Puiit.  vcl.  L  ch.  V.     Nwv.  Diet.  Hist.—^l, 
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-MCHOLLE  DE  LA  CROIX,  Lewis-An- 
THONT,  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  geographic.il 
writer  of  some  merit  in  tlic  eighteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1704,  aiui  died 
there  in  1760,  at  the  age  of  fifty  six.  His 
moral  character  is  highly  spoken  of,  and  his 
knowledge  is  said  to  have  been  extensive.     He 

Sublishcd  a  French  version,  from  the  Italian  of 
allerini's  "  Method  of  Study,  deduced  from 
the  Works  of  St.  Augustine,"  1760,  i2mo. ; 
"Modern  Geography,"  1756,  reprinted  with 
considerable  augmentations  in  1763,  in  two 
volumes,  12010.  by  Barbeau  des  Ikuycres, 
which  has  mtt  with  much  succcs",  and  is  said 
to  be  instructive,  perspicuous,  and  methodical; 
and  "  An  Abridgment  of  Geography,  for  the 
Use  of  Young  Persons,"  i2nio.  which  is  a 
compendium  of  the  preceding  work.  Noiiv. 
Did.  Hijt.—M 

NICHOLLS,  Frank,  M.  D.  an  ingenious 
anatomist  and  physiologist,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1699.  He  received  his  school  educa- 
tion at  Westminster,  and  afterwards  entered  at 
the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  followed 
the  physic  line,  and  was  elected  reader  of  ana- 
tomy. After  visiting  Paris  for  improvement, 
he  settled  in  London,  and  gave  anatomical  lec- 
tures with  success  and  reputation.  He  was 
admitted  into  tlic  Royal  Society  in  1728,  and 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Oxford  in  1729. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Mead  in  1743  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  sir  Hans 
Sloane,  he  succeeded  him  as  one  of  the  king's 
physicians.  He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  literary  retirement,  and  died  in  1779  at 
the  age  of  eighty.  Dr.  Nicholls  was  eminent 
for  his  skill  in  making  anatomical  injections, 
and  to  him  is  attributed  the  invention  of 
eroded  preparations  of  the  viscera.  He  pub- 
lished the  following  works :  "  Compendium 
Anatomico-occononiicum,  ea  omnia  compre- 
hendcns  qu^  ad  corporis  human!  oeconomiam 
pertinent,''  1736,  quarto;  in  this  compendium 
of  anatomy  he  introduces  various  hypotheses 
of  his  own  relative  to  the  action  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibres,  the  evacuation  of  the  bladder,  the 
notion  of  the  heart,  &c.  "  De  Anima  Me- 
dica  Prclcctio,"  1750,  quarto,  republished  in 
1773;  in  tli'S  piece,  which  is  written  in  very 
elegant  Latin,  he  endeavours  to  support  the 
hypothesis  maintained  by  Helmont,  Stahl,  and 
others,  of  a  vital  soul  or  principle  acting  spon- 
taneously and  rationally  in  the  preservation  of 
health  and  the  cure  of  diseases.  To  the  second 
ejition  is  added,  "  An  Enquiry  concerning  the 


Motion  of  the  Ho.irt  and  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,"  illustrated  by  engravings,  in  wliich  the 
ingenious  author  endeavours  to  establish  a  suc- 
cession and  synchronism  of  motions  in  the 
heart  diffcrcnt'froni  that  laid  down  by  Harvey. 
Dr.  Nicholls  also  inserted  several  papers  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  an  account  of  the  appearances  in 
the  body  of  the  late  king,  whose  death  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  remarkable  circumstance  of 
a  rupture  of  the  right  viintricle  of  the  heart. 
Life  of  Dr.  NichiUs  by  Dr.  Laurnice.  HalUri 
Bibl.  Jiiat. — A. 

NICHOLS,  William,  a  clergyman  of 
the  church  of  England  and  various  writer 
in  tlie  seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Doriiigton 
in  Buckinghamshire,  in  the  year  1664.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  from  the  gram- 
mar-school to  the  university  of  Oxford,  where 
he  was  entered  a  batler  or  commoner  of 
Magdilcn-hall.  Afterwards  he  removed  to 
Wadham-college,  and  took  tlie  degree  of 
B.  A.  in  1683.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  admitted  probationer  fellow  of  Merton- 
college;  and  he  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1688. 
About  this  time  he  received  holy  orders,  and 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  Ralph  earl  of  Mon- 
tague. In  1 69 1,  he  was  presented  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Silsey,  near  Chichester  in  Sussex. 
During  the  following  year  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  ;  and  to 
that  of  doctor  in  the  same  faculty,  in  1695. 
He  spent  tlie  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  writing 
pious  and  practical  works,  defences  of  Christi- 
anity, and,  in  particular,  defences  of  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England, 
together  with  illustrations  of  its  liturgy  and 
articles.  Notwithstanding  his  zeal  for  the 
church,  however,  his  services  were  so  far  over- 
looked, even  by  those  who  professed  to  be  the 
great  patrons  of  orthodoxy,  that  he  complained, 
in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  of  his  being 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  editing  Mr. 
Selden's  works,  in  order  to  obtain  a  little  money 
with  which  to  purchase  the  book-;  necessary  for 
carrying  on  his  liturgical  labours.  He  died  in 
the  year  1712,  about  the  age  of  forty-eight. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  An  Answer  to  an  he- 
retical Book,  called,  '  The  Naked  Gospel,' 
wliicli  was  condemned  and  ordered  to  be  burnt 
by  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  Oxon, 
&c.  with  some  Reflections  on  Dr.  Bury's  new 
Edition  of  that  Book,"  1691,  quarto;  "A 
short  History   of  Socinlanisni,"   printed  with 
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tf.e  preceding  ;   "  An  Essay  on  the  Contempt 
of  the   Workl,"    1694,    octavo;    of    which   a 
second  eJitioii  appeared  in  1704,  with  a  pre- 
face addressed  to  tlic  deists,  and  vicious  lilier- 
tincs  of  the  age;    "'ITie  Duty  of  Inferiors  to- 
wards their  Superiors,  in  five  Discourses,  'c. 
to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Dissertation  concerning 
the   divine   Right  of  Princes,"    1701,  octavo; 
"  An  Introduction  to  a  devout  Life,  by  Francis 
Sales,   Hishop   and  Prince  of  Geneva;  trans- 
lated   and  reformed  from    tlie   Errors   of  the 
Ilomisli  Edition:  to  which  is   prefixed  a  Dis- 
course of  the  Rise  and   Progress  of  the   spi- 
ritual Books  in  the  Romish   Church,"    1701, 
octavo ;  "  A  Conference  with  a  Theist,  in  five 
Parts,"   170:;,  octavo;  of  wlilch  a  third  edition 
■was  published  in  1723,  in  two  volumi;s,  octavo, 
with  the  addition  of  "Two  Conferences,  one 
with   a  IMachiavelian,  and  the  other  wicli  an 
Atheist,"  all  carefully  revised  and  prepared  for 
the  press  by  the  author;   "The  Religion  of  a 
Prince  ;  shewing  that  the  Precepts  of  tlie  Holy 
Scriptures  are    the  best  Maxims  of  Govern- 
ment,"  1704,    octavo;     "Defensio    Ecclesiaj 
Anglicanaj,"  1707,    i2mo;    an    Englislj  tran- 
slation of  wliich,  by  the  author,  Mas  published 
after  his  death,  17 15,  lamo;  "A  Comment  on 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  i\dministra- 
tion    of   the   Sacraments,"   &c.    17 10,   folio; 
*•  A  Supplement"  to  that  Work,  1711,  folio; 
"Hi<^torise  Sacrx  Libri  VII.  ex  Antonii  Cocccii 
Sabellici    Eneadibus     Concinnatum    in    usum 
Scholarum  et    Juvcntutis  Cliristiana?,"   171 1, 
i2mo. ;  "A  Commentary  on  the  firsi  fifteen, 
and    Part  of  the    sixteenth,    Articles  of    the 
Church  of  Enghnd,"  1712,  folio,  &c.     In  tlie 
year  1712,  a  volume  of  "Manuscript  Letters," 
in   corrc-pondence    between   the    author   and 
Jablonski,    Ostcrvald,    Wetstcin,   Sec.   in    the 
Latin  language,  was  presented  by  his  widow  to 
the  archbishnp  of  Canterbury,  and  is  preserved 
in    tlie    libijry  at    Lambeth.     IVood's   Athen. 
Oxen.   vol.    11.     The  Author  s  Works.     Eticyc. 
JBritnn. — M. 

NlCOLAl,  John,  a  learned  French  Domi- 
nican nior'<  "ho  flourished  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  at  Monza,  a  village  in  the 
tliocese  of  Verdun,  near  Stenay,  in  the  year 
1594.  When  only  twelve  years  old  he  was 
placed  in  a  convent  of  Dominicans ;  and  ..e 
took  the  vows  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  After- 
wards he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  dis* 
tingu  hed  himself  by  Iiislitc»aTy  acquirements, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  th6 
year  if>j2.     tor  twenty  years  he  tilled,  with 


high  reputation,  the  chair  of  professor  of  divi- 
nity in  the  house  belonging  to  his  order  in  St. 
James's-street,  of  which  he  v.  as  elected  prior 
in  i66t.     He  died  in  1673,  '•'  '^"^  ^J?^  ^^  se- 
venty-eight.    He  spent  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time  in  commenting  on  the  works  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,    whose    principles    he   at- 
tempted to  reconcile  with  such  as  differ  widely 
from   the   genuine  notions  of  the  Augustiniaii 
school :  hence  his  criticisms  have  been  warmly 
contested  by  the  followers  of  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Augustine.  In  1657,  he  published  ">S.  Tho- 
mas Aquinatis  Expositio  continua  super  Q^a- 
tuor  Evangclistas,"  &c.  in  folio, with  numerous 
notes ;  and  he  proceeded  to  publish  the  other 
works  of  that  doctor,  in  succeeding  years,  till 
at  length  he  edited  the  whole,  in  nineteen  vo- 
lumes, folio.     He  also  published  the    "Pan- 
thcologia"  of  fatlier  Rainier  of  Pisa,  which  is  a 
theological  dictionary,  having  the  subjects  ar- 
ranged' in   alphabetical  order.     With  the  cor- 
rections' and  supplementary  matter  of  father 
Nicolai,  it  made  its   appearance   at  Lyons  in 
1655,  in   three  volumes,  folio ;  and  again,   at 
the  same  place,  in    1670,  in   three  volumes, 
folio,  with  new  additions.     Father  Nicolai  was 
also  the  author  of  "  Gallise  Dignitas  adversuS 
prxposterum  Catalanix  assertorcm  vindicata,'' 
&c.  1644,  quarto,  written  by  way  of  reply  id 
father   Mesplcde's    "Catalania  Galli.-e   vindi- 
cata;"    a  translation   into   indifferent    French 
verse  of  the  allegorical  Latin  poem  by  Charles 
Beys,  entitled,  "  Ludovici  XIII.  Justi  noncu- 
pati,    Gallije    et  Navarras    Regis,   triumphalia  ' 
monumenta,"  1649,  folio,  for  which  perform- 
ance the  court  gave  him  a  pension  of  six  hun- 
dred livres;   "Festivus  Fratrum  pra:dicatoruin 
S.  Jacobi  pro  natali  regio  plausus,"  &c.   1661, 
quarto;  "  De  Jejunii  Ciiristiani  et  Christiana: 
abstinentia;  vero  ae  legitimo  ritu  &c.  Disscrta- 
tio ;"  four  "  Dissertations,"  in  Latin,  on  the 
subject  of  baptism,  as  practised  in  the  ancient 
churches,  written  in  controversy  with   father 
de    Launoy;     and   vari.jus    "  Dissertations," 
"  These.,"  &c.  in  controversy  with  M.  M.  Ar- 
nauld  and  Nicole,  concerning  which  further 
particulars   may  be  seen   in   the   first    of  our 
authorities.     In    the    "  Bibliotheque"    of   the 
writers  belonging  to  the  order  of  St.  Dominic, 
a  treatise  is   attributed  to  him,  entitled  "  Dc 
ritn    Antiquo   et   hodierno    I'acchanaliorum," 
which  Gronovms  has  given  with  his  name,  in 
the    seventh  volume    of  his  "  .'Vntiq.  Gra:c." 
This  work  was    separately  printed  at    Helm- 
stad:  in  1679;  but  it  is  believed  to  h.ivc  bi-eu 
the  production  of  a  John  Nicoi.ii,  who  was 
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■  for  a  considerable  time  professor  at  Tubingen, 
anil  published  many  otlier  dissertations  in  anti- 
quities, and  among  the  rest,  one,  entitled  "  Jo- 
annis  Nicolai  Libellus  de  Luctu  Christianorum, 
$eu  dc  Artibus  ad  Sepulturam  pertinentibiis," 
ice.  1739,  octavo.  Mcreri.  Niuv.  Diet.  Hist. 
— M. 

NICOLAI,  Melchior,  a  learned  German 
Lutheran  divine  and  professor  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  Scliorndorf  in  tlie 
duchy  of  Wirtcmberg,  in  the  year  1578.  His 
father,  who  was  a  counsellor  of  tliat  city,  sent 
him  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Stutgard,  and  af- 
terwards at  the  convent  of  Blaubevern.  Here 
he  was  seized  with  an  illness,  wliich  prevented 
him  from  applying  to  his  books  for  so  long  a 
time,  tliat  his  father  entertained  thoughts  of 
bringing  him  up  to  some  trade;  but  from  this 
design  he  was  dissuaded  by  liis  friends,  and 
when  his  son's  health  was  sufficiently  re-esta- 
blished, he  sent  him  to  the  university  of  Tu- 
bingen. Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
diligence  of  his  application,  and  in  1598  was 
admit(ed  to  the  degree  of  M.  A  .  \n  the  year 
1 60 1,  he  was  made  deacon  of  Weiblingen,  and 
after  five  years  was  appointed  to  the  ofTice  of 
pastor  in  the  same  church ;  the  duties  of  which 
he  discharged  with  great  fidelity  and  accept- 
ance for  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
he  was  made  dean  of  Marbach;  and  two  years 
afterwards  was  nominated  by  the  duke  of  Wir- 
temberg  professor  extraordinary  of  divinity  in 
die  university  of  Tubingen,  and  constituted  in- 
spector of  the  ducal  stipendiaries.  In  1619, 
he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  about  three  years  afterwards  was  presented 
to  the  abbey  of  Ahussen.  In  1624,  he  was 
made  abbot  of  Lorch,  and  appointed  at  the 
same  time  a  counsellor  of  the  duchy.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  was  presented  to  the  abbey 
of  Adelberg,  and  nominated  superintendant- 
gencral  of  all  the  churches  in  that  district.  In 
1729,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  preferment 
at  Adelberg,  in  consequence  of  an  imperial 
edict,  which  decreed  tliat  all  the  abbies  in  the 
country  of  Wirtemberg  should  be  delivered  up 
to  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  catholic  re- 
ligion. Upon  this  he  was  recalled  to  Tubingen, 
where  he  was  made  professor  in  ordinary  of 
divinity;  and  in  1638,  after  the  death  of  Luke 
Osiander,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  ofRces  of 
vice-chancellor  and  superintendant,  which  he 
retained  till  the  year  1650.  He  was  then  re- 
moved to  Stutgard,  where  he  was  appointed 
provost  of  the  whole  duchy  of  Wirtemberg, 
privy-counsellor  to  the  duke,  and  viaitor  of  tlie 


university,  schools,  and  convents.  He  died  In 
1659,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  Consideratio  thcologica 
quatuor  Qucstionum  de  profundissima  luvxiru 
Jesu  Chrisii,"  1622,  quarto;  "  Jubar  Cuele>tis 
X'eritatis,"  1652,  quarto;  "  Aphorismi  Theo- 
logici;"  "Compendium  didacticum  et  Elench- 
ticom,"  1655, octavo;  "  Sola  Fides justificans, 
ex  praelectionibus  in  Epistolam  ad  Galatas  dc- 
nionstrata,"  1650,  quarto;  and  a  variety  of 
controversial  works  in  Latin  and  German, 
many  of  which  are  enumerated  in  Frehcri  The- 
atrum  Vir.  Erud.  Cl.ir.  and  in  Moreri. — M. 

NICOLAI,  Philip,  a  celebrated  German 
Lutheran  divine,  who  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Mengers- 
husen  in  the  county  of  Waldeck,  in  the  year 
1556.  His  father,  who  was  minister  of  that 
place,  finding  that  he  possessed  a  strong  incli- 
nation for  learning,  gave  him  able  masters, 
under  whom  he  made  a  rapid  proficiency  in 
elementary  knowledge ;  and  when  he  was  of  a 
proper  age,  supported  him  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pence,  while  pursuing  his  academical  studies  in 
the  principal  German  universities.  In  1576, 
he  was  called  to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  at 
his  native  place;  and  in  1583,  he  was  presented 
to  the  abbey  of  Hardeck.  Three  years  after- 
wards his  enemies  found  means  to  eject  him 
from  this  preferment,  for  reasons  of  which  we 
have  no  account;  and  his  next  situation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that  of  a  domestic  chaplain 
to  some  family  at  Cologne.  In  1587,  the 
count  of  Waldeck  gave  him  the  apjwintments 
of  his  chaplain  and  confessor.  Being  desirous 
of  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  in 
the  year  1590  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Marpurg,  where  he  passed  through  the  requi- 
site exercises  for  that  purpose  with  great  credit, 
but  was  prevented  from  graduating  by  an  ex- 
press order  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  un- 
less he  would  first  retract  what  he  had  advanced 
in  a  treatise  which  he  had  published  against 
the  fundamental  doctiines  of  Calvinism.  Dis- 
daining to  injure  his  conscience  by  submitting 
to  buch  a  requisition,  he  was  for  the  present 
deprived  of  the  honour  to  which  he  aspiredl 
However,  in  1 504,  he  was  admitted  to  that 
degree  by  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  with 
great  applause.  Two  years  afterwards,  he 
settled  in  the  pastoral  office  at  Unna  in  West- 
phalia. In  i^oijhe  accepted  of  an  invitation 
from  the  senate  of  Hamburg,  to  become  pas- 
tor of  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  in  that 
city,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  that 
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relation,  greatly  esteemed  as  a  man,  and  ad- 
mired as  a  preacher.  He  died  in  the  year  i6c8, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  He  published  an 
edition  of  "the  Greek  Testamertt,"  in  octavo; 
*'  Commentariorum  de  regno  Ciiristi,  Vatici- 
niis  propheticis  et  Apostolicis  accommodato- 
rum,  lib.  II.''  octavo;  "  Tractatus  dc  Coena 
Domini ;"  "  Theoria  Vitx  JEternx,"  quarto  ; 
"  Commentariorum  de  rebus  Antiquis  Ger- 
manicarum  Gentium  lib.  VI.;"  and  a  multi- 
tude of  "  Theses,"  "  Dissertations,"  "  Ser- 
mons," doctrinal,  practical,  and  controversial 
treatises,  in  the  Latin  and  German  languages. 
After  his  death,  his  works  were  collected 
together,  and  republished;  the  Latin  pieces 
forming  two  volumes,  folio,  and  the  Ger- 
man four  volumes,  of  the  same  size.  Frehcii 
Theatrum  Fir.  Eitid.  Clcir.  Witle  Diet.  Bicg. 
— M. 

NICOLAUS  DAMASCENUS,  a  philoso- 
pher and  historian,  was  in  great  esteem  in  the 
age  of  Augustus,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  king 
Herod,  he  was  admitted  to  an  intimate  friend- 
ship. He  was  a  native  of  Damascus,  of  the 
peripatetic  sect,  and  extensively  learned.  Many 
of  his  writings  aie  mentioned  by  Suidas  and 
others,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  are 
come  down  to  our  times.  A  history  of  Assy- 
ria of  his  composition  is  quoted,  which  appears 
to  have  been  part  of  an  universal  history  in 
many  books,  referred  to  by  Suidas,  Josephus, 
and  AthenKus.  Some  passages  of  this  are  cited 
by  Josephus;  who  also  impeaches  his  veracity 
with  respect  to  the  account  of  Herod,  written 
during  the  life  of  that  prince.  Strabo  quotes 
from  him  some  matters  relative  to  India. 
Henry  de  \'alois  published  at  Paris  in  1634,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  the  collections  from  dif- 
ferent works  of  this  author  made  by  Constan- 
tine  Porpliyrogenitus,  and  brought  from  tlie 
isle  of  Cyprus  by  I'eircsc.  Joseph  Scaligcr 
liad  previously  published  two  of  his  frag- 
ments at  the  end  of  his  treatise  "  De  Emen- 
ilat.  Temporis."  Vosii't  Hist.  Grac.  Alorcri. 
—A. 

NICOLE,  Francis,  a  very  celebrated 
Preneh  mathematician  who  flourished  in  the 
cighteemh  century,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  tlie 
year  1683.  He  early  discovered  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  mathematical  studies;  which  in- 
duced M.  Montmort  to  take  upon  liim  the  care 
of  his  education.  Under  the  instructions  of 
such  an  able  tutor,  Nicole  mada  a  most  suc- 
cessful progress,  and  became  intimately  eon- 
Ttrsant  with  the  higher  geometry,      i  he  fust 
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circumstance  which  brouglit  liim  into  public 
notice  in  the  scientific  world,  and  at  once  es- 
tablished his  claim  to  extraordinary  genius  and 
skill,  was  his  detecting  the  fallacy  of  a  pretended 
quadrature  of  the  circle.  This  quadrature  a 
M.  iVlathulon  so  confidently  believed  that  he 
had  discovered,  that  he  deposited  ihc  sum  of 
three  thousand  livres  in  the  hands  of  a  public 
notary  at  Lyons,  to  be  paid  to  any  person  who, 
in  tlie  judgment  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences', 
should  demonstrate  his  solution  to  be  erroneous. 
Roused  by  this  challenge,  M.  Nicole  under- 
took the  task,  and  exposed  the  author's  para- 
logism so  satisfactorily,  that  the  Academy  had 
not  the  least  difliculty  in  coming  to  a  decision 
on  the  subject.  Their  judgment  was,  that  i\I. 
Nicole  had  clearly  proved,  that  the  rectilineal 
figure  which  Mathulon  had  given  as  equ.d  to 
the  circle,  was  not  only  ui'.equal  to  it,  but 
that  it  was  even  greater  than  the  polygon 
of  thirty- two  sides  circumscribed  about  ths 
circle.  The  prize  which  was  awarded  to  M. 
Nicole,  he  presenteil  to  the  hotel-dieu  of  Lyons. 
Li  the  year  1707,  die  Academy  nominated  our. 
author  assistant  mechanici.m ;  in  1716,  ad- 
junct; in  1718,  associate;  and  pensioner  in 
17:4.  He  retained  his  pension  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1758,  when  he  was  about 
seventy- five  years  of  age.  Though  a  profound 
geometrician,  he  was  not  so  absorbed  in  science 
as  to  be  inditTerent  to  the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  world,  but  mixed  witii  the  best  com- 
pany, and  was  himself  a  lively  and  amiable 
companion.  11  is  works  are  all  inserted  in  the 
different  volumes  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,"  for  tlie  years  annexed 
to  each  article.  They  consist  of,  "  \  general 
Method  for  determining  the  Nature  of  Curves 
formed  by  the  rolling  ot  other  Curves  upcin 
any  given  Curve,"  1707;  "  .\  gcncr.d  Rle- 
thod  for  rectifying  all  Roulets  upon  right  and 
circular  Bases,"  1708;  "  A  general  Method 
of  determining  the  Nature  of  those  Curves 
whicii  cut  an  Infinity  of  other  Curves  c;iven  in 
Position,  cutting  them  always  in  a  constant 
Angle,"  17 15;  "Solution  of  a  Problem  pro- 
posed by  M.deLagny,"  1716;  "  Treatise  of  the 
Calculus  of  finite  DitTerence-;,"  1717  ;  "  1  lie 
Second  Part  of  the  Calculus  of  finite  Differ- 
ences," 1717;  "The  Second  Section  of  the 
same  Work,"  1723;  "Addition  to  the  two 
foregoing  Articles,"  1724  ;  "A  new  Proposi- 
tion  in  Elementary  Geometry,"  1725  ;  "  A  new 
Solution  of  a  Problem  proposed  to  the  Lnglish 
iMathcmaticians,  by  the  late  M.  Leimiitz"  (soe 
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}iii3rticle,an.lthat  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton),  1725} 
*•  Mctlioi.1  oi  Summing  an  Infinity  of  new 
Scries,  which  arc  not  summiihle  by  any  other 
known  Method,"  1727-,  "A  Treatise  on  the 
lines  of  the  tiiird  Order,  or,  the  Curves  of  the 
ifcond  Kind,"  1729;  "Examination  and  Re- 
solution of  some  Questions  relating  to  Play," 
17^0-,  "Method  ot  determining  the  Chances 
at  i'h'.v,"  of  the  same  date  with  the  preceding  ; 
"  Observations  upon  the  Conic  Stctions," 
1,"^'  ;  "  'he  Manner  of  generating,  in  a  solid 
Hody,  all  the  Lints  of  the  third  Onler,"  I  73 1 ; 
"The  Manner  of  determining  the  Nature  of 
Uoulcts  formed  upon  the  convex  Surface  of  a 
Sphere,  and  of  determining  which  are  geo- 
metric, and  which  are  rectifiablc,"  1732;  •'  So- 
lution of  a  Problem  in  Geometry,"  1732-,  "The 
Use  of  Scries  in  resolving  msiiy  Problems  in  the 
inverse  Method  of  Tangents,"'  1737  ;  "  Obser- 
vations on  the  irreducible  Case  in  Cubic  Equa- 
tions," 1738  ;"On  theTripcctionofanAngle," 
1740-,  another  article  "On  the  irreducible 
Cafe  in  Cubic  Equation;;,"  1741 ;  "Addition 
to  the  preceding  Article,"  1743  ;  another  paper 
upon  the  same  subject,  1744;  antl  "Deter- 
niination  by  Incommensurablcs  and  Decimals, 
of  the  Value-;  of  the  Sides  and  Areas  of  the  Se- 
ries in  a  double  Progression  of  regular  Polygons, 
inscribed  in  and  circumscribed  about  a  Circle," 
1747.  Nouv.Dkt.  Hist.  Htittoti's  Math.  Diet. 
— M. 

NICOLE,  Peter,  a  celebrated  French  di- 
vine in  tlie  seventeenth  century,  was  born   at 
Chartres,  in  the  year  1625.     As  lie   exhibited 
early  indications  of  a  lively  genius,  a  happy  me- 
iriory,  and  a  docile  disposition,  his  father,  who 
was  a  good  classical  scholar,  took  deliglu  in 
undertaking    the   province   of  his    tutor.     So 
rapid  w  as  his  proficiency,   that  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he   was  well  grounded  in  tlie  Latin 
and    Greek   languages,   and   had  read  tlie  best 
authors  of  profane  antiquity,  which  he  found 
in   his  father's  library,  or  could  borrow  froin 
his  friends.     Having  laid  this  foundation,  in 
1642  Peter  was  sent  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing    his    academic     studies.        After 
going    through    his  course   of  philosophy,    in 
1644  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A. ; 
and   then  entered  upon  his  course  of  divinity 
at  the  Sorbonne.     While  he  was  pursuing  this 
course,  he  learned  the   Hebrew  language,  and 
entered  into  a  strict  intimacy  with  the  cele- 
brated solitaries  of  Port-Royal,  whose  distin- 
guishing principles  he  adopted.     He  now  de- 
foted  a  part  of  his  tinie  to  the  instruction  of 


the  young  pupils  in  their  seminary ;  by  which 
means  he   perfected  himself  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  acquired    an  uncommon 
facility  at  writing   in  the  latter.     After  he  had 
finished  the   usual  three  years  in  the  divinity 
class,  in  1649  ^'^  '""''  ''"-^  degree  of  bachelor 
in   that   faculty,  and   sustained  the  probation 
thesis,   called   the  Teritntivf,  with  very  distin- 
guished reputation.     He  then  prepared  him- 
self to    proceed    licentiate ;    but    the  disputes 
which  at  that  time  aj;itated  the  faculty  of  divi- 
nity at  Paris,  on  tlie  subject  of  ihe^vc  preposi- 
tions deduced  from  the   writings  of  Janseniiis, 
determined   him   to   content  himself  with   his 
bachelorship.     Having  now  more   of  his  time 
at  his  own  command,  his  engagements  with  the 
gentlemen  of  Port-Royal  became  more  frequeiic 
and  close  ;   till  at  length  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  their  community,  where  he  continued  for  se- 
veral years,  and  assisted  the  celebrated  Arnauld 
in  writing  the  numerous  pieces  which  he  pub  • 
lished  in  defence  of  the  bisliop  of  Ypres  and 
his  principles.     In    1664,  he  and  M.  Arnauld 
went   to   reside  with  M.  Varet  at  Chatillon, 
near  Paris,  where  our  author  employed  his  pen 
in  writing  both  against  the  Calvinists  and  re- 
laxed casuists.     Irom  time  to  time  he  left  this 
retreat,   and  resided  at  Port-Royal,  at  Paris, 
and  other  places.     About  the  commencement 
of  tlie  year    1676,  being  urged  to  enter  into 
holy  orders,  he  consulted  his  friend  Pavilion, 
bishop  of  Alet,  on  that  subject,   who  seems  to 
have  given  his  opinion  in  consonancy  with  the 
wishes  of  the  author's  other  friends ;   but,  it 
being  necessary  that  he  should  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishop  of  Chartres  before  he  could 
be  ordained,  that  prelate,  who  was  prejudiced 
against  the  opinions  of  M.  Nicole,  by  his  re- 
fusal obliged  him  to  remain  in  the  situation  of 
a  simple  clerk.     From  this  time  he  continued 
undisturbed  at  Paris  till,   in  the  year    1677,  **• 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  pope  Innocent  IX.  in 
favour  of  the  bishops  of  St.  Pont  and  Arras, 
and  against  the  relaxed  casuists,  drew  down  or^ 
his  head  a  storm  which   obliged  him  to  with- 
draw into  retirement.     He  first  went  to  Char- 
tres, where  his  father  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
and,  after  settling  his  temporal  affairs  secretly, 
took  refuge  for  a  short  time  with  his  friend  M. 
de  Buzenval,  bishop   of   Beauvais.     In   1679, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  out  of  the  king- 
dom ;  when   lie  went  first  to  Brussels,  after- 
wards to  Liege,  and  from  thence  to  Orval,  and 
other  places.     Before  the  end  of  tke  year,  a- 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  M.  de'Harlay,  arch- 
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bishop  of  Paris,  facilitated  his  return  Into  his 
native  country;  and  sometime  afterwards,  his 
friend  ]M.  Robert,  canon  of  the  church  of 
Paris,  obtained  the  archbishop's  leave  for  liis 
iivinff  privately  at  Chartres,  where  he  went 
by  the  n.ime  of  M.  de  Bcrcy,  and  occupied 
himself  diligently  in  his  studies.  In  1683,  the 
same  friend  obtained  tlie  prelate's  permission 
for  his  return  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
niainder  of  his  life  in  adding  to  his  numerous  list 
of  publications.  During  some  of  his  l;iat  yearshe 
entered  the  lists  in  two  ccKhrated  disputes,  con- 
cerning monastic  studies,  and  c|uietism  ;  de- 
fending tlie  sentiments  of  MabiUon  in  tiie  for- 
mer, and  those  of  Bossuet  in  the  latter,  with 
temperance  and  dispassionate  argument.  In 
1693,  finding  '"^  infirmities  greatly  increasing, 
he  resigned  a  small  benefice  wliich  M.  do  Cu- 
zenval  had  given  him  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Beauvais;  and,  after  languishing  for  two  years 
longer,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  stroke  of  apoplexy 
ill  I  O95,  when  about  seventy  years  of  age. 

M.  Nicole  spent  his  whole  life  in  unaffected 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  was  so  little  conver- 
sant with  the  customs  of  the  world,  that  he 
frequently  amused  the  solitaries  of  Port-Royal 
with  his  innocent  mistakes  and  peculiarities. 
His  piety  was  ardent;  and  few  philosophers 
ever  possessed  greater  candour  of  mind.  In 
conversation  he  was  peculiarly  interesting  and 
agreeable,  and  has  been  called  a  second  Fon- 
taine. At  tlie  same  time  his  genius  was  pro- 
found ;  he  excelled  in  metaphysics  ;  his  judg- 
ment was  solid  ;  and  his  share  of  erudition  very 
considerable.  Among  other  branches  of  study 
to  which  he  had  been  attached,  were  the 
classics  and  belles  lettres,  and  he  had  acquired 
a.  happy  manner  of  imitating  the  style  of  the 
best  Latin  authors,  particularly  that  of  Terence. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  facility  witli 
which  he  wrote  in  this  language.  He  is  also 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  one  of  the  most 
polished  and  correct  writers  in  his  native 
tongue.  Among  his  numerous  productions  arc 
"floral  Essays,"  in  fourteen  volumes,  i2mo. 
including  three  volumes  of  "Letters,"  and  five 
volumes  of  "  Moral  Reflections  on  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels  throughout  the  Year ;"  "Theo- 
logical Instructions,"  in  nine  volumes,  i2mo. 
consisting  of  two  volumes  "  On  the  Sacra- 
ments," two  "  On  the  Creed,"  one  volume 
"On  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  two  volumes  "  Un 
the  Decalogue,"  and  two  containing  "  A  Trea- 
tise on  Prayer;"  "  A  Treatise  on  Human  Faith," 
1664,  tparlo,  tlie  joint  production  of  JVL  i\I. 


Nicole  and  Arnauld  ;  "  The  Perpetuity  of  tli± 
Faith  of  tlie  Catholic  Church  respecting  the 
Eucharist,"  1670,  1672,  and  1674,  in  tlirce 
volumes,  quarto,  in  which  he  had  some  assist- 
ance from  iNI.  Arnauld;  "  Well  grounded  Pre- 
judices against  the  Calvinists;"  "  A  Treatiseon 
the  Unity  of  the  Church,"  which  is  a  masterly 
work  on  the  catholic  side  of  the  question  ; 
"  The  pretended  Reformed  convicted  of 
.Schism,"  together  with  other  controversial 
pieces  against  the  Protestants;  "  Imaginary  and 
visionary  Letters,"  1657,  in  two  volumes, 
i2mo.  intended  to  refute  and  expose  the  reve- 
ries of  IMaret  de  St.  Sorlin  ;  several  treatises 
"  On  general  Grace,"  collected  together  iu 
four  volua-.es,  i2mo.  with  the  writings  of  Ar- 
nauld, Qu^esnel,  and  other  divines  who  com- 
bated that  system  ;  a  learned  Latin  preface  to 
Lancelot's '■  Kpi^^rammatum  Delectus,"  1659, 
1  2mo. ;  a  Latin  version  of  Pascal's  "  Provincial 
Letters,"  with  notes,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Wendrock,  1658,  1 2mo.  the  fourth  edition 
of  which,  published  iu  1665,  was  revised  by 
Pascal;  and  a  vast  number  of  articK;s  in  defence 
of  Jansenius  and  Arnauld,  and  against  the 
relaxed  caj-uists,  of  which  the  reader  may  find 
a  correct  list  in  the  seventh  edition  of  Mtni-i. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Uiuler  his  article  in  Buyle, 
there  are  two  curious  notes,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  shew,  that  his  arguments  against  the  Pro- 
testants have  a  tendency  to  confirm  those  who 
have  a  bias  in  favour  of  scepticism  ;  and  that, 
in  undertaking  tlie  refutation  of  M.  Jqrieu's 
"New  System,"  he  has  not  .ittaeked  his  ad- 
versary's work  in  the  weakest  parts. — hi- 

NICOLOSIO,  John  Baptist,  a  Sicilian 
geographer  of  merit,  who  died  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1670.  He  was  well  skilled  in  the  mathema- 
tics and  geography,  and  by  his  scientific  work* 
recommended  himself  to  the  notice  and  esteem 
of  pope  Alexander  Vll.  'i'he  principal  of 
tliese  are,  "  Hercules  Siculus,  sive  Studium 
Gcographicum,"  &c.  in  two  volumes  ;  "  Guida 
alio  Studio  Geographico  ;"  "  La  Theorica  del 
Globo  Terrcstre  ;"  "  Urbis  Dtseriptio,"  in  tea 
large  maps ;  "  A  Description  of  the  Domi- 
nions of  the  Churcli ;"  "  A  Description  oi  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples;'"  "  ^iaps  and  Charts, 
with  Notes,"  illustrative  of  the  "  History  of 
Alexander,  by  Quintius  Curtius,"  £cc.  N:uv. 
Diet.  Hist.—M. 

NICOLSON,  WiLLuu,  an  English  pre- 
laie,  distinguished  lor  the  knowledge  of  the 
hi.story  and  antiquities  of  his  country,  was  born 
about  J655  at  Ortou  in  Cumberland,  in  v,\\\^ 
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county  liis   father   was  a    parish  rector.     Me 
sfiilied  at  Qacfu's  college,  C)xforil,   aiiJ  soon 
after  quitrin;;  the  university,   was  sent  by  sir 
Joseph    \\  illiamson,   sccrftJiy   of   state   (pro- 
haU'y  his  relation)  to  travel  on  the  continent. 
Ftoin  his  observations  in  this  tour  he  was  en- 
abled to  draw  up  n  cnpio'is  description  of  Po- 
laii ),  D-'nimrk,  and  Germany,  printed  in  Pitt's 
Atlas,    ifiSo  8i.        On    his   return   from   liis 
traveN,  lie  took  the  degree   of  M.A.,   became 
fellow  of  his  collecje,  and  w.is  made   chaplain 
to  the  bisliop  of  Carlisle,  who  pave  him  a  pre- 
bend and  an  archdeaconry,  with  a  vicarage-  in 
his  diocese.     In    irtgfl   lie   published   the  first 
part  of   his  "  English  Historical   Library,"  a 
work  intended  to   ^ive  a   short  view  and  cha- 
racter of  most  of  our  national  historians  whose 
writings  are  extant  cither   in  print  or   manu- 
script.    It  was  followed   by  a  second  part  in 
1697,  and  a  third  in    1699;  and  all   the   parts 
were  published    together,   corrected  and   aug- 
mented, in  1714,  folio.     In  1702   he  publish- 
ed a  •'  A  Scottish  Historical  Library"   of  the 
game  kind  ;  and  in  th.it  year  he  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle.     An  attack  having 
been  made  upon  his  Knglish  Library  by  Atter- 
bury,  then  preacher  at  the  Rolls,  in   his  work 
on  the    rights,   powers,   and   privileges  of  an 
English   convocation.   Dr.  Nicolson  replied  to 
it  in  "  A  Letter  to  the  Kev.  Dr.  White  Ken- 
net,"  1702.     In   17 1 7   he   was   engaged  in  an 
unpleasant   dispute   respecting  something    lie 
was  reported  to  have   said  in  relation    to  tlie 
famous   sermon  of  Dr.  Hoadly,  then   bishop 
of  Bangor,  which   occasioned  the    liangorian 
controversy  ;  and  in  the  course  of  discussion, 
bishop  Nicholson  and  Dr.  White  Kennet  pub- 
licly and  positively  contradicted   each  other  as 
to  an   occurrence    between  them.     This  cir- 
cumstance is  thought  to  have   occasioned  the 
bishop's   removal   to   Ireland,   where  he  was 
translated  to  the  seeof  Londonderry  in    1718. 
His  enquiries  in  that  country  gave  rise  to  his 
*'  Irish  Historical  Library,"  printed  at  Dublin 
in  1724.     He  manifested  his  attention   to  the 
interests  of  his  see  by  erecting  a    building   in 
the  palace-garden  for   the  preservation  of  the 
records  and  other  manuscripts  relating  to  it. 
In  January    1726  7  he  was   translated  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Cashell ;  but  before   he  could 
lake  possession  of  it,  he  died  at  Londonderry  in 
the  February  following.     The  three  Historical 
Libraries,  with  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Kennet,  were 
published  together  in    an    edition    called    the 
third,  Lond.  1736,  folio.     They  form  a  valu- 


able work  to  the  students  of  national  history, 
though  th -y  arc  not  without  considerable  errors 
and  omissions,  especially  in  the  Irish  part,  on 
account  of  the  author's  ignorance  of  the  Irish 
language.  Besides  this  performance,  by  which 
the  bishop  is  principally  known,  he  published 
some  occ.isional  sermons,  and  some  pjpers  on 
antiquarian  subjects.  He  left  in  manus-ript  a 
History  of  Cumberland,  irom  which  l.irge 
materials  have  been  taken  for  tne  History 
and  Antiquities  of  that  county,  puMisheil  by 
Jos.  Nicolson,  esq.  and  Richard  Burn,  I..L.D. 
in  I  778.  Ihe  style  of  this  writer  is  extremely 
bald  and  vulgar.  iJig.  Britaii.  iMonthl.  Rev. 
—A. 

NICOINIEDES,    an    ancient,   geometriciari, 
celebrated  for  having  been  the  inventor  of  the 
curve  cilled  conchoid  or   csiichiles,  which  serves 
equally  for  the  rcsoluticm  of  the  two  problems 
relating  to  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  and  tho 
trisection  of  an  angle.     It  was  much  ii.s-jd   by 
the  ancients,  in  the  construction  of  solid  pro- 
blems,   as    appears    from    what  Pappus    says. 
Newton  also  approved  of  it  for  trisecting  angles^ 
or  finding  two  mean  proportionals,  or  for  con- 
structing other  solid  problems;  as  may  be  seen 
in  what  he  advances  on   the   linear  construc- 
tion   of    equuions,   towards   the   end  of   his 
"  Universal    Arithmetic."      That  Nicomedes 
flourished   not  long  after  the  time  of  Eratos- 
thenes,  may  be   concluded    from  his   p.tssing 
jokes  on  that  geometrician,  on  account  of  the 
mechanism   of  his   mesolabe ;    and  also    from 
the  circumstance    that    Geminus,    who   lived 
in  the  second  century    B.  C.  wrote  upon  con- 
choids,   of  which  Nicomedes    was   then    al- 
lowed to   be  the  inventor.     These   facts   arc 
sufficient  to  overthrow  the  hypothesis  of  those 
writers,   who   have  assigned  to  him  so  late  a 
date    as    the    fourth   or    fifth    century  of  the 
Cliristian  sera.       Aforeri.      Notiv.   Diet.   Hist. 
Hutt-ms  Math.  Diet,  untler  the  article  Con- 
choid.— RI. 

NICON,  a  saint  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
calendars,  lived  in  the  tenth  century,  and  ac- 
quired the  surname  of  Alctamitc,  from  the  fre- 
quent introduction  into  his  discourses  of  the 
(ireek  word  fj-cTXiohrs,  or  repent.  When  very 
young,  against  the  consent  of  his  parents,  he 
entered  a  monastery  on  the  borders  of  Pontus 
and  Paphlagonia,  ami  gained  a  reputation  for 
extraordinary  sanctity,  by  the  excessive  rigour 
with  which  for  a  long  time  he  practised  the 
austerities  of  the  cloister.  In  the  year  961,  he 
was  sent  on  a  missicui  into  Armenia,  for  the 
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purpose  of  convertin(T  to  tlie  Christinn  faith 
the  iiihabit.uits  of  that  and  the  neighbouring 
countries;  in  which  his  labours  arc  saiJ  to  have 
been  eminently  successful  From  Armtnia  he 
went  to  the  island  of  Crete,  where  his  zeal  in 
preaching  is  also  said  to  have  been  attended 
with  wonderful  tfl'ects;  which  would  have  been 
better  entitled  to  credit  if  the  rel  itions  of  them 
had  not  been  intermixed  with  legendary  tales 
of  the  nu'i^erous  miracles  which  he  performed. 
Afterwards  Nicon  retired  to  Lacedcnion ; 
whence  he  was  called  to  Corinth,  where  tlie 
superstitious  people  were  persuaded  that  his 
prayers  would  have  the  cfiicacy  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  incursions  of  the  savage  Bulgarians 
into  their  country.  He  died  in  the  year  99S. 
His  life,  which  vvas  written  by  a  Lacedcmoninn 
abbot,  father  Sirmond  translated  into  Latin, 
and  Baronius  has  freely  made  use  of  it  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  his  "  Annales,"  under  the 
years  96 1 — 998.  To  this  Nicon  is  attributed  a 
curious  and  interesting  little  treatise  in  the 
Greek  language  "  On  the  impious  Religion 
of  the  most  wicked  Armenians,"  which  will 
be  found  of  use  in  illustrating  the  state  of 
manners,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
that  country.  It  is  inserted  in  Latin,  in  the 
twenty-fifth  vloume  of  the  "  Bibl.  Patr."  and 
is  also  given  in  Cotelerius's  "Patr.  Apostol." 
volume  II.  in  a  note  to  Const.  Apostol.  lib.  II. 
cap.  24,  p-  235,  236.  To  this  piece  is  pre- 
fixed, in  the  "  Bibl.  I'atr."  a  fragment,  in  La- 
tin, of  a  letter  to  a  monk,  ''  On  unjust  and  pre- 
cipitate Excommunications,"  which  has  also 
been  attributed  to  our  author.  That  letter, 
liowever,  must  have  been  written  by  a  later 
Nicon,  since  mention  is  made  in  it  of  Nicholas 
the  Grananarian,  who  was  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1084.  'Jhere  was  also  another 
Nicon,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  who  under  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Constantinc  Ducas,  about 
the  year  ic6o,  collected  a  "Pandect  of  Inter- 
pretations of  the  Divine  Commands,"  in  two 
books,  which  has  never  been  published,  though 
said  to  be  well  worthy  of  being  given  to  the 
world.  It  is  still  preserved  in  several  libraries, 
and,  among  others,  in  that  which  was  the  king's 
library  at  Paris.  When  speaking  of  it  Cotelerius 
says,  "  Ornat  bibliothecam  rcgiam  optimus 
libtr,  qui  collectus  est  cc  divlnis  scripturis, 
sacris  canonibus,  testimoniis  sanctorum  pa- 
trum,  allisquc  monumentis  ecclesiasticis,  ncc 
non  Icgibus  civihbus."  Further  particulars 
concerning  it  may  be  seen  in  Fnbncii  liibl. 
Gritc.   vol.  .rl'.   lib.  V.    cap,  42.     Cofelcrii  Patr, 


Apo.toh   vol.  I.  N^t.   ml  Clement.  Hcmil  XIL 
sect.  2^.     Moreri. — M. 

NICON,  a  distinguished  prelate  of  the  Greek 
church,  whom  some  of  the  Russians  still  abhor 
as  antichrist,  and  others  adore  as  a   saint,  was 
born  in  1 613,  of  obscure  parents,  in   a  village 
belonging  to   the  government  of  Nishnei  No- 
vogorod.      He  received  at  baptism  the  name  of 
Nikita  ;  but  this,  when  he  became  a  monk,  he 
changed  into  Nicon.     Educated  in  the  convent 
of  St.   iMacarius,  where   his  studies   were   di- 
rected alinost  entirely  to   the  holy  scriptures, 
and  influenced  by  the  exhortations  of  his  pre- 
ceptors, he  imbibed  at  a  very  early  period  the 
strongest    attachment   to  a  monastic  life;  but 
being  thwarted  in  his  inclination,  by  the  au- 
thority of  his  father,  he  entered  into  the  mar- 
ried state,  and  being   thus  precluded  from  ad- 
sTiission  into  a  convent,  he  was  ordained  a  secu- 
lar priest.     With  his  wife  he  spent  ten  years; 
first  as  a  parish  priest  in  some  country  village, 
and  afterwards  at  Moscow  in  the   same  capa- 
city; but  having  lost  three  children,  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  his  disgust   for  the  world  and 
propensity  to  solitude  returned  with  redoubled 
violence;  and    having   persuaded  his  wife    to 
take  the  veil,  he  entered  into  the  monastic  or- 
der.    He  chose  for  his  retreat  a  small  island, 
of  the  White  Sea,  inhabited  only  by  a  few  per- 
sons, who  formed  a  kind   of  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment, as  remarkable  for  the  austerity  of 
the  rules,  as  for  the  solitude  of  the   situation. 
Twelve  monks  occupied   separate  cells,   about 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  each  other,  and 
from  the  church,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  island.     These  lonely  anchorites  assembled 
every  Saturday  evening  in  the  church,  where 
they    assisted    in    the   performance    of  divine 
service  during  the  whole  night,   and   the  next 
day  till  noon,  and  then  retired  to  their  respec- 
tive habitations.    This  practice  was  repeated  on 
certain  festivals;  at  other   times   each   recluse 
occupied  his  cell  undisturbed  by  mutual  inter- 
course.    Their  food  was  bread,  and  fish  which 
thi;y  caught  themselves,  or   procured  from  the 
neighbouring  continent.     Such  was  the  situa- 
tion  to  which  Nicon  retired   as  congenial   to 
the  gloomy  state  of  his  own  mind,  and  where 
lie  contracted  that  cloistered  pride  which  gave 
an  alloy  to  his  virtues,  and  proved  the  greatest 
defect  in  his  character  when   raised  to  an   ex- 
altril  station.      After  a  siiort  residence  in  this 
island  he  accompanied  the  chief  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical establishment  to  Moscow,  to  raise  a  col- 
lectiou    for   the  purpose  of  building   a  uew 
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church ;  but  he  had  scarcely  rcturneJ  from 
this  cxpctlition  when,  nt  the  instigation  of  the 
chief,  whom  he  Ii.id  oiVeniitd  during  the  jour- 
ney, he  was  conjpclled  by  the  other  monks  to 
retire  from  the  inland.  He  embarked,  during 
tempestuous  wcatlicr,  in  an  open  boat  with  only 
one  person;  and  after  bting  tossed  about,  in 
continual  danger  of  perishing,  was  at  length 
driven  upon  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Onega.  From  this  island  he  repaired  to  a  mo- 
nastery on  the  continent,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  society ;  but  instead  of  inhabiting  an 
apartment  in  the  convent,  he  constructed  a  se- 
parate cell  on  an  adjacent  island,  where  he  lived 
upon  the  fish  which  he  caught  witli  his  own 
hands,  and  never  visited  the  monastery  but 
during  the  time  of  divine  service.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  recluje  and  rigid  way  of  life,  he 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  brethren;  and 
on  the  <leath  of  the  superipr  was  unanimously 
elected  to  fill  the  vacant  dignity.  In  tliis  ca- 
pacity he  continued  three  years;  at  the  end  of 
•which,  being  induced  by  some  family  affairs  to 
visit  Moscow,  he  was  accident.illy  presented  to 
tlie  czar  Alexey  Michaelovitch,  who,  captivated 
■with  his  talents  and  learning,  detained  him  at 
IVloscow  under  iiis  immediate  protection.  In 
the  course  of  less  than  five  years  he  was  suc- 
cessively created  archimandrite  or  abbot  of  the 
Novopatskoi  convent,  archbishop  of  Novogo- 
rod,and  patriarch  of  Russia  ;  promotions  which 
he  deserved  by  his  extraordinary  qualities,  al- 
lowed even  by  his  enemies;  undaunted  cou- 
rage, irreproachable  morals,  exalted  charity, 
comprehensive  learning,  and  commanding  elo- 
qvience.  While  archbishop  of  Novogorod,  to 
which  dignity  he  was  raised  in  1649,  he  gave  a 
memorable  instance  of  firmness  and  discretion. 
During  a  popular  tumult,  the  imperial  governor, 
prince  Feodor  Kilkof,  took  refuge  in  the  ar- 
chiepiscopal  palace  against  the  fury  of  the  in- 
surgents, who,  bursting  open  the  gates,  de- 
manded with  threats  of  speedy  vengeance  that 
the  governor  should  be  instantly  delivered  up 
to  them.  Nicon,  instead  of  complying  with 
their  demand,  advanced  boldly  into  the  midst 
of  them,  and  exhorted  them  to  peace.  Ihe 
populace,  inflamed  to  madness  by  his  appear- 
ance, attacked  him  with  stones,  dragged  him 
by  the  hair,  and  insulted  him  with  every  spe- 
cies of  violence  and  indignity.  Being  con- 
veyed to  the  palace  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  he 
was  recovered  by  immediate  assistance  ;  but 
regardless  of  the  danger  from  which  he  had 
just  escaped,    he   persisted  in  his   resolution 


either  to  appease  the  tumult  or  perish  in  tlm 
attempt.  With  this  view  he  repaired  to  tlie 
town  house,  where  the  insurgents  were  assem- 
bled ;  and  by  a  firm  but  pathetic  address  having 
persuaded  them  to  disperse,  tranquillity  was  in- 
stantly restored.  This  calm,  however,  was  of  r.o 
long  duration:  the  tumult  thus  allayed  by  the 
spirit  and  eloquence  of  Nicon  being  again  fo- 
mented by  the  ringleaders,  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion;  many  of  the  inhabitants  threw  olY 
their  allegiance  to  the  czar,  and  proposed  to 
deliver  up  the  town  to  the  king  of  Poland. 
But  Nicon  continued  his  efforts,  and  his  ex- 
hortations proving  at  length  successlul,  many 
of  the  deluded  multitude  flocked  around  him, 
intreating  him  to  intercL-de  for  them  with  their 
enraged  sovereign;  and  though  the  remainder 
of  the  insurgents  blocked  up  the  avenues  t» 
the  town,  he  contrived,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  to  send  information  to  the  czar.  Being 
invested  by  a  commission  from  Moscow  with 
full  powers,  he  finally  quelled  the  rebellion, 
and  without  much  severity;  for  though  to  him 
was  committed  the  trial  of  the  rebels,  the 
leader  of  the  sedition  was  the  only  person  who 
suffered  death:  ten  of  his  most  mutinous  ad- 
herents were  knooted  and  banished,  and  a  few 
were  condemned  to  a  short  imprisonment.  On 
this  occasion  Nicon  nobly  forgave  the  outrages 
committed  against  himself,  and  executed  the 
important  office  entrusted  to  him  with  as  much 
judgment  as  lenity.  Animated  by  this  spirit, 
he  gained  the  respect  of  tlie  inhabitants,  and 
conciliated  their  affection  by  acts  of  unbounded 
charity.  He  built  and  endowed  alms-houses 
for  willows,  old  men,  and  orphans;  exerted 
himself  to  relieve  the  indigent;  was  the  zealous 
protector  of  the  lower  classes  against  the  op- 
pression of  the  great,  and  during  a  severe  fa- 
mine appropriated  the  revenues  of  his  see  to 
alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  poor.  Nicon 
was  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  vigilant  dis- 
charge of  his  patriarchal  office,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  in  1652,  when  in  the  thirty- 
nintli  year  of  his  age.  Pie  established  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  priests  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  enriched  the  patriarchal 
library  with  rare  ecclesiastical  and  classical 
manuscripts,  brought  from  a  convent  at  Mount 
Athos.  Having  found,  by  a  careful  revisal  of 
the  holy  scriptures  and  a  collation  of  the  va- 
rious editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
that  there  were  many  errors  in  the  printed 
copies  of  the  Bible  and  Liturgy  used  for  di- 
vine service,  he  prevailed  upon  the  czar  to  sum- 
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iron  a  general  council  of  the  Greek  church  at 
Woscow,  in  which  it  was  determined  that  the 
most  ancient  Sclavonian  ver.-ion  of  the  Bible 
was  exsct,  and  that  the  numerous  errors 
■which  had  crept  into  the  later  copies  should 
be  corrected.  He  superintended  the  printing;  of 
a  new  edition  of  the  Selavonian  bible,  which 
was  become  exceedingly  rare.  He  removed 
from  the  churches  the  pictures  of  deceased  per- 
sons, to  which  many  of  tlie  Russians  offered 
blind  adoration  ;  he  abolished  some  ceremo- 
nies which  had  been  carried  to  superstitious 
excess,  and  did  more  towards  a  reformation  of 
the  church  tlian  the  united  efforts  of  all  his 
predecessors.  Nicon  was  no  less  distinguished 
for  his  talents  in  a  civil  capacity  ;  and  beingcon- 
sulted  by  the  czar  on  all  occasions,  he  soon  be- 
came the  sou!  of  his  councils,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete ascendency  in  the  cabinet.  The  influ- 
ence whicli,  from  the  superiority  of  his  genius, 
he  thus  obtained  in  the  czar's  council.?,  has  in- 
duced Voltaire,  in  his  eroneous  account  of  this 
patriarch,  to  assert  that  "  he  wished  to  raise 
his  own  chair  above  the  throne;  and  that  he 
not  only  usurped  the  right  of  sitting  close  to 
the  czar  in  the  senate,  but  pretended  that  nei- 
ther peace  nor  war  could  be  made  without  his 
consent."  This  idle  assertion  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  compiler  of  the  article  Russia,  in 
•'  The  Universal  Hiitory ;"  but  nothing  can 
be  more  void  of  foundation.  Having  now  at- 
tained to  the  highest  summit  of  grandeur  to 
which  a  subject  could  arrive,  he  fell  a  victim  to 
popular  discontent,  and  to  the  cabals  of  a  court. 
The  removal  of  the  painted  images  from  the 
churches  gave  offence  to  a  large  party  among 
the  Russians,  superstitiously  addicted  to  the 
worship  of  their  ancestors;  the  correction  of 
the  errors  in  the  Liturgy  and  Bible,  the  aboli- 
tion of  some  ceremonies,  and  the  admission  of 
a  few  others,  introduced  perhaps  without  due 
deference  to  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen, 
occasioned  a  schism  in  the  church  ;  and  many 
persons,  averse  to  all  innovation,  formed  a  con- 
siderable sect,  under  the  appellation  of  Old 
Believers,  who,  rising  in  several  parts,  occa- 
sioned much  disturbance  to  the  state.  All 
these  Circum.stances  were  ascribed  to  Nicon  by 
hisenerri  .■?,  who  were  become  at  this  time  nu- 
merous; for  he  had  excited  the  liatred  of  an 
ignorant  and  indolent  clergy  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Greek  and  Latin  seminaries;  he  had 
raised  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  prime  mi- 
iii'.tcr  and  courtiers  by  his  predominance  in  tiic 
cabinet;  and  by  the  haughtiness  of  his  deport- 


ment lie  had  offjiided  the  czarina  and  her  fa- 
ther, who  were  implacable  in  their  resentment. 
All  these  parties  uniting  into  one  great  com- 
bination, Nicon  hastened  his  fall  by  u  superci- 
lious demeanour,  which  occasionally  bordered 
on  arrogance;  by  trusting  solely  for  support  to 
the  rectitude  of  his  conduct  and  the  favour  of 
his  sovereign,  and  by  disdaining  to  guard 
against  what  he  considered  as  the  petty  in- 
trigues of  a  court.  The  only  thing  which 
seemed  wanting  to  complete  his  disgrace  was 
the  lois  of  Alexey's  protection;  and  this  was- 
at  length  effected  by  the  gradual  but  secret  in- 
sinuations of  the  czirina  and  her  parry,  wlio 
finally  availed  themselves  of  an  unsuccessful 
war  with  Poland,  of  which  the  patriarch  is  said 
to  have  been  the  principal  adviser.  Nicon, 
finding  himself  excluded  from  tlie  presence  of 
his  sovereign,  and  disdaining  to  hold  the  high- 
est office  in  the  kingdom  when  he  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  his  master,  astonished  the  public 
by  a  voluntary  abdication  of  the  patriarchal 
dignity,  in  the  month  of  July  1658.  He  was 
permitted,  however,  to  retain  the  title  of  pa- 
triarch, wliile  the  duties  of  the  office  were  per- 
formed by  the  bishop  of  Novogorod;  and  he 
chose  for  the  place  of  liis  residence,  after  this 
event,  the  convent  of  Jerusalem,  which  liad. 
been  built  and  endowed  by  himself.  On  his 
arrival  he  re-assumed  his  recluse  way  of  life, 
and  practised  the  most  rigid  mortifications. 
The  hermitage  he  inhabited  is  tluis  described 
by  an  author  who  visited  the  spot,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century :  "  A  winding  stair- 
case, so  narrow  that  one  man  could  hardly- 
pass,  leads  to  the  little  chapel  of  about  a  fa- 
thom in  the  square,  in  which  the  patriarch 
used  to  perform  liis  solitary  worship.  The 
room  in  which  he  lived  was  not  much  larger; 
in  it  hung  a  broad  iron  plate  with  a  cross  of 
brass  fixed  to  a  heavy  chain,  weighing  above 
twenty  pounds,  all  which  the  said  patriarch 
wore  about  his  neck  for  twenty  years  toge- 
ther. His  bed  was  a  square  stone,  two  ells  in 
length  and  scarcely  one  in  breadth,  over  which 
was  spread  nothing  but  a  cover  of  rushes.  Be- 
low, in  the  house,  was  a  small  chimney  in 
which  the  patriarch  used  to  dress  his  own  vic- 
tuals." Nicon,  however,  did  not  waste  his 
whole  time  in  the  performance  of  useless  au- 
sterities; he  employed  himself  ia  compiling  a 
regular  scries  of  Russian  annalists  from  Nestor, 
the  earliest  hittorian  of  that  country,  to  the 
reign  of  Alcxey  .Michaelovitch.  After  comp:M-- 
Lig  and  collating   numerous  manuscripts,   Vx. 
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tligestcd  the  whole  collection,  in  chronological 
order,  into  a  work  \*  Inch  is  called   sometimes, 
from  its  author,  "  The  Chronicle   of  Nicon;" 
a  id  sometimes,  froir.  the   pl.icc  where  it  was 
begun  and  deposited,  "  The  Chronicle  of  the 
Convent  of  Jerusalem."      This  compilation, 
the  labour  of  twenty  years,  is  justly  esteemed 
by  the  best  Rus>inn  historians,  as  a  work  of  the 
greatest  autliority;  and  was  contidercd  by  the 
venerable  author  as  of  such  importance  to  the 
liistory  of  his  country,  that,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  he  begins  the  performance  by  ana- 
thematizing all  those  who  should  attempt  to 
alter  the  minute-it  expression.     The   innocent 
manner  in  which  he  passed  his  time  could  not 
protect  him  from  tlic  persecution  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  were  ajiprchensive  that  while  he  re- 
tained the  name  of  patriarch  he  might  be  re- 
instated in  liis  former  dij;nity.     Repeated  com- 
plaints were  therefore  urged  against  him,  and 
new  crimes  were  invented  to  render  him  still 
more    obnoxious.     He  was  accused  of  disre- 
spectful expressions  in  regard  to  the  czar,  in  a 
letter  written  to   the  patriarch   of  Constanti- 
nople, and  of  holding  a  treasonable  correspond- 
ence antl  receiving  bribes  from  the  king  of  Po- 
land.   The  czar,  continually  beset  by  the  patri- 
arch's encmics,\vasprevaik'd  onto  proceedtothe 
most  violent  nicnsures.     He  convoked,  in  1666, 
a  general  council  of  the   Greek    and    Russian 
clergy  at  Moscow,  wlio,  after  a  short  delibera- 
tion, formally  deposed  Nicon   from  the   patri- 
archal oflice,  and   banished  him    to   a   distant 
convent.     The  principal  cause  assigned  for  this 
measure  was,  that  Nicon  by  a  voluntary  abdi- 
cation  having   meanly   dcsurted  his  flock,  was 
unwortliy  to  lill  tlie  patriarchal  chair.     In  con- 
formity to  this  sentence,  Nicon  was  degraded 
to  the  condition  of  a  common  monk,  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  convent  of  Thcrapont,  in  the 
government   of   Bielozoro.      His   confinement 
was  for  some  time  exceedingly  rigorous,   be- 
cause, conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  he  per- 
sisted in  a  denial  of  his  guilt,   and  refused  to 
accept  a  pardon  for  crimes  which  he  had  never 
committed  ;  but    on  the   death  of  Alexey  in 
1676,  Feodor,  his  succe,>;sor,  permitted  Nicon 
to  remove  to  the  convent  of  St.  Cyril,  where 
he  enjoyed  complete  liberty.     In  1681   he  ob- 
tained permission  to  return   to  the  convent  of 
Jerusalem,  that  he  might  end  his  days  in  that 
favourite  spot ;  but  expired  upon  the  road  near 
Yaroslaf  in   the   sixty-sixth  year    of  his    age, 
having  survived  his  deposition  fifteen  years.  His 
remains  were  conveyed  to  the  convent  of  Jeru- 


salem, and  buried  with  all  the  solemnities  usual 
at  the  interment  of  patriarchs,  jiluller  Nw 
chricht  van  Noiiegorid ;  L' Evcsque  Hist,  de  la 
Rtiisie.  Coxe's  Travels  in  Poland,  Russia, 
SiL-eden,  ar.d  Denmark. — J. 

NIERF.MBERG,   John    Eusf.bius   de,   a 
learned  Spanish  Jesuit  and  voluminous  writer 
in    tlie    seventeenth    century,  was    descended 
from  a  noble  Tyrolesc  family,  and  born  at  Ma- 
drid in  the  year  1590.     Being  designed  by  his 
father  for  the  legal  profession,  he  was  sent  to 
study  jurisprudence  at  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca ;   but   he  there  conceived  a  disgust  at 
the  world,  and  determined  to  embrace  the  re- 
ligious life.     After  liis  father  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted,   by  entreaties,    and   promises  of  ho- 
nourable secular  posts  and  dignities,  to  divert 
him  from  liis   resolution,    he  reluctantly  gave 
consent  that  his  son  should  follow  the  inclina- 
tion of  his  mind;  and,  accordingly,  John  £u- 
sebius  entered  the  society  of  Jesus,  in  the  year 
1614.     During  his  noviciate,  and  after  he  had 
taken  the  vows,   he   distinguished    himself  by 
the  diligence  of  his  application   to  his  studies, 
and  tlie  excessive    mortification  and   rigorous 
discipline  to  which  he  subjected  himself.     Na- 
tural  history,  divinity,  and  the  sacred   Scrip- 
tures, were  the  subjects  to  which  his  chief  at- 
tention was  devoted.      His  zeal  frequently  car- 
ried him  on  missions  into   the  Toledo  moun- 
tains, where  he  is  said  to  have  been  eminently 
successful   in  promoting  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion, by  the  eloquence  of  his  instructions  and 
the  ardour  of  his  piety.     lie  filled   tlie  chair 
of  natural  history  in  the   royal  school  at  Ma- 
drid, for  fourteen  years,  with  very  high  reputa- 
tion ;  and  afterwards,  during  three  years,  read 
lectures  illustrative  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  held  in  high  estima- 
tion as  a  director  of  consciences,  and  was  at- 
tended   in  his   confessional    by   vast  numbers 
of  distinguished    characters,    in    the    highest 
ranks.     During  the  last   sixteen  years  of  his 
life,  he  was  alTected  by  complaints  which  kept 
him  in  incessant  pain,    and    entirely  disabled 
him  for  active  exertions  and  studious  pur.'uits  ; 
but  he  sustained  his  afhictions  with  admirable 
fortitude  and  submission,  till  released  by  death 
in  1658,  when  he  was  about  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight.     He  was   the  author  of    a    prodigious 
number   of  works,  in  the  Latin  and  Spanish 
languages,  several  of  which  have  been   trans- 
lated into  French,  and  some  into  Arabic.     The 
following  arc  some  of  the  principal  of  such  as 
form  a  long  list  in  the  first  of  our  authorities : 
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"De  Arte  Volunt 'tis,  I'b.  VII."  1^2  r,  octavo; 
"De  AdDrati.nii.  in  SpirUu  et  Veritaii ,  lib 
IV."  163  I,  0(  ravn  ;  "  HiMorid  N  ;urremax>me 
Pereprina  ,  lib  XVI  '  16:55,  folio ;  '  D"  v.>ri- 
gim-  S.icr;e  .~>cripturx-  lib.  XI'  in  quibii  •  ul- 
ta  Scrip;  urx-  Loea  £xpl.inai'tu; ,  et  .\!  t''  iiita- 
tes  ex  Sacra  Prof.inaqiie  EtU'lition.j  Eruumur," 
1641,  folio;  "Stromati  Scripturae  Sairse.  in 
quibus  ennrranrur  "  itx  variorum.  &c."  '642, 
folio;  "  Uoctrinse  .\sceticx,  seu  Spiiituaiium 
Inslitutionum  Puulectae,  fk  ■■"  1643,  folio; 
"  i  heopoliticus,  sivc  br-vis  i  lucidati'-'  ..-t  Ra- 
tion.ile  divinorum  Op  rum.  &;  "  164  I,  octavo  ; 
"  Hoiii'lise  Catenatas  ex  vetustis  pafnbiis,  S.  S. 
Doctoribus,  et  eruditis  Scriptoribus "  i6\6, 
folio;  "  Hicromclissa  Bibbi-ihecn  <' •  Ooctrtna 
Evangflii,  Imitatione  Cliiisti,  et  I'erfectiu  e 
Spiritu.iii,"  printeil  in  i"6',  folio;  "Sutrus 
Prudcntia;  Sacro  politicjc,  &l.  1659,  I2nu; 
"  Silv.i  Catecl.istica;"  and  '  Sylloge  ATi">ma- 
tum,  et,  Institutioiium  Spiritualium  ChristimisE 
Philosophiiv,"  both  printm  in  166 1,  in  quarto, 
&c.  SotViUi  Btbl.  Script .  Soc  Jesu.  Adore ri. 
— M. 

NIEUHOFF.  See  Theodore,  king  of 
Corsica 

NIEUWF.NTYr.  Bernard  a  celebrated 
Dutch  philosopher  and  m  itheniatician  in  the 
•evcnteenth  and  earlv  part  of  the  eiglitcnth 
century,  was  ihe  son  of  a  minister  at  H  e^t- 
graatdyk  in  North  iiolland,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1654.  He  afforded  early  in- 
dications of  a  good  genius,  and  a  love  of  learn- 
ing, which  his  lather  took  care  to  encouraL'S, 
by  giving  him  ihe  advantages  of  an  excellent 
education.  He  wa.s  desirous  of  beroming  ac- 
qu. iiiKcd  with  all  the  branchis  of  ktii.>\v!(.t'gc ; 
but  he  had  the  pradcnct  and  sapaciiy  to  pro- 
ceed gradually  in  his  aci]uirfment'-,  ami  to 
make  hinis.'lf  master  of  one  science,  before  he 
«lirtittd  his  attention  to  ar.other.  It  was  Iiis 
father's  wish  tliat  he  should  be  educated  to  his 
own  profts*io;i;  but  when  he  found  that  his 
son  was  disinchncd  to  such  a  destin.->tion,  he 
vcrv  properly  '-uftcrtd  bin  to  folovv  the  bent 
of  his  own  genius.  The  firM  5cience  to  v  iiich 
young  iSieu.ventyt  particuijrly  directed  liis 
Study  was  logic,  in  order  to  ii.v  his  imagination, 
to  form  his  judgment,  and  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
right  reasoning;  and  in  this  science  he  ground- 
ed liiinscli  upon  the  principles  of  Des  Cartes, 
with  wliose  philosophvhe  w.  s  greatly  dclightrd. 
In  ihe  next  place,  he  engaged  in  the  siudy  of 
the  niathim.iiic.s,  with  the  various  depart- 
ments  of  which   he  became  intimately  con- 
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versant.  He  then  entered  upon  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  the  brandies  of  knowledge  more 
immcdi.ircly  connected  with  that  sci-nce;  and 
he  -I'terwards  went  tlirough  a  course  of  read- 
itjg  on  jurisprudence  '.1  the'iudyof  all  these 
sciences  he  s'icr  eded  so  w- P,  js  deservcily  to 
acquire  the  ch.racter  of  a  gocd  phil..>ophtr, 
a  good  mathi-m.itician,  .md  an  able  just  ma- 
gi.'-irate.  From  his  writings  it  al.^o  appears, 
th^it  '  f>  did  not  ptnriit  his  variou-  subjects  of 
enquiiy  to  divert  his  thoiieht>  from  a  due  at- 
tcniinn  V}  the  gi-r-:it  an.l  fui.'  ^mental  principles 
ot  mtural  and  revealed  religion.  Me  was  na- 
tui^ily  of  a  grave  and  serious  disposition;  but 
-■  the  same  time  ?.  very  affable  and  agreeable 
1  inpanion.  So  eng  'gii  g  were  his  manners, 
tha-  they  conciiiat»t'  che  e-tefm  of  ali  his  ac- 
quivnt.iucc  ,  by  vWilch  "i  e^ns  he  frequ^  i.tly 
drew  over  to  his  opi.iion  those  who  differed 
widely  from  him  111  .-entiment.  With  »i.th  a 
character,  he  acquired  great  credit  and  influence 
in  the  council  oi  the  town  of  i'urenurende, 
where  he  resided  ;  and  also  in  the  states  of  that 
province,  who  respected  him  the  more,  because 
he  never  engaged  in  any  cabals  or  fictions,  but 
recommended  l:imself  only  by  an  open,  manly, 
and  uprig!  t  behaviour.  Had  he  aspired  ;ilter 
some  of  the  higher  offices  of  govminient, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  thut  his  merits  would 
have  secured  to  him  the  suffrages  of  his  C'  un- 
trymen  ;  yet  he  preferred  10  such  honours  the 
cultivation  of  the  sciences,  contenting  himself 
with  bt.  ig  counsellor  and  burgomaster,  with- 
out courting  or  accepting  any  other  posts, 
which  might  interfere  with  his  studies.  He 
died  in  17  18,  at  the  age  of  sixty-tliree,  having 
been  twice  married.  He  was  tlie  authjr  of 
various  works,  among  which  are,  ''Consiilera- 
tiones  circa  Analyseos  ad  quantitates  Infinite 
parvas  applicatK  Prmcipia,  &c."  1694,  octavo, 
in  which  he  proposed  some  difliculties  on 
the  subject  of  tJie  analysis  of  infinitesimals;. 
"  Analysis  Infinitorum,  seu  Curviliiieorum  pro- 
prietates,  ex  Polygonorum  deductx,"  i6y5, 
quarto,  which  is  a  sequel  to  the  former,  and 
attempts  to  remove  those  difHcuities;  •' Con- 
siderationcsSecimdx  circa  C.dculi  DifFrentialis 
Principia,  et  Responsio  ad  Virum  iiobdissuni 
G.  G.  Leib.iitium,  6(c."  1696,  quarto,  occasion- 
ed by  an  attack  ot  Leibnitz  on  the  author's 
"  AiL.lysis,"  in  the  l>:ip.sic  "Jiurnar'  for 
1695;  "A  I'rcatise  on  the  new  U'-e  (  f  the- 
Tables  of  Sines  itul  r.i;. gents,"  1714;  '"  ihe 
proper  Use  of  the  Contem;  lation  of  the 
Universe,  for  the  Conviction  of  Atheists  and-. 
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T'nWIi'vcrs,"  1 7 15,  iiunrio  ,  of  wliicli  n  Trench 
.•irjn-l.iiioa  w.is  piiUlishcil  at  I'avis,  in  1725, 
iquarto.  entitled,  "L' Existence  de  Dicu  de- 
montrce  par  l-'s  Merveille";  de  la  Nature,"  and 
»lso  an  E-ij^lish  one  at  London,  in  17 16,  in 
three  volumes,  octavo,  under  the  title  of,  "The 
reli-ious  Philofopber,  or,  the  rij^ht  Use  of 
c  r:>i'i)  !n':c  the  AY  orks  of  the  Creator ;"  a 
«'  "'(•■■'.. Mf  -J  ■trt'--d  in  11  Dutch  Journal,  entitled, 
■«'Bihiiothequ>,-  de  1'  Europe,"  for  the  year 
1 7  16,  in  defcnci;  of  ihc  preceding  work  against 
9  criiicism  of  M.  Bcpvivd,  in  the  "  Nouvelles 
d-  la  l>publique  dcs  Lcttres  ;"  "  A  Letter  to 
]SI.  Potiir.ia  de  Burmania,  on  his  Article 
C'>ncerning  !\Ieteors,"  inseried  in  the  "Nou- 
velles liiter.  du  22  Avril  1719  ;"•  and  about 
a  month  Lefori<  his  death,  he  put  the  finish- 
ing  hand  to  an  excellent  refutation  of  Spi- 
noza, which  wb  published  in  Dutch  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  1720,  qu.irto.  jlhieri.  Nouv. 
PL-t.  Hist.  Mirtivs  Biog.  Pkil.  Huttons 
Malh.  Dicl.—U. 

NIGER,  C.  Pescennius,  a  distinguislied 
competitor  for  tlie  Roman  empire,  was  de- 
scended from  an  tqu'-strian  family  settled  at 
Aquinum.  Having  received  an  education  con- 
foimable  to  the  small  property  wliich  he  in- 
herited, he  entered  into  the  milirary  service, 
and  possed  through  ilie  diiTerent  degrees  of  rank 
in  a  manner  th.'.t  procured  him  tl\e  cdiiinicnda- 
tion  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.  Under 
oommodus  he  signalized  himself  in  a  war  with 
the  b-irbarians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Danube ; 
and  likewise  served  against  the  revolted  de- 
serters in  Gaul  with  so  much  success,  that 
Septimius  Sevcrus,  at  that  time  governor  of 
the  province  of  Lyons,  recomincnded  him  to 
the  empuror  as  a  man  necessary  to  the  state. 
He  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  consulate  at 
the  particular  r'-quest  of  the  troops  serving 
under  him ;  and  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
important  government  of  Syria  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Commodu',  A.  D.  192.  The 
fullest  testimony  is  given  by  historians  to  his 
cxc'ellcrnce  as  a  military  commander.  At  a 
time  when  the  soldivry  had  been  accustomed  to 
licentious  indulgence,  he  revived  the  primitive 
discipline  in  :.ll  its  severity;  .md  he  particularly 
restrained  them  from  those  outrages  against 
the  peaceable  part  of  society  which  men  with 
arms  in  their  hands  are  always  ready  to  pTpe- 
trate.  Mis  soldiers  wexe  never  permitted  to 
exact  from  a  subject  of  the  empire  either  wood, 
oil,  or  personal  services.  He  punished  tlieft 
with  the  utmost  rigour.     It  is  related  that  he 


once  condemned  ten  soUiicrs  to  death  for  steal- 
ing a  fowl,  and  was  with  diliiculty  p-rsuaded 
by  the  murmurs  of  the  army  to  commute  tiic 
punishnuiu  for  a  tenfold  restitution,  and  various 
ignominious  privations  during  the  rest  of  the 
campaign.  To  every  thing  like  luxuiy  and 
effeminacy  in  his  troops  1)C  was  a  de.l-ired 
foe.  He  would  not  sulfer  a  sinjfle  baker  to 
follow  the  army,  and  even  ventured  entirely  to 
interdict  the  ue  of  wine.  I'o  the  demand  for 
that  liquor  from  the  troops  quartered  on  tlie 
Egyptian  frontier,  he  replied,  *'  Have  you  not 
the  water  of  the  Nile  ?"  and  when  some  of  liis 
men,  who  had  hern  beaten  by  the  Arabs,  im- 
puted their  nri>fuitune  to  the  want  of  wine  to 
support  their  strength,  he  reminded  them,  that 
their  enemies  ilrank  nothing  but  water.  He 
renderfd  all  these  severities  tolerable  to  his 
soldiers,  as  well  bv  the  care  he  took  to  protect: 
them  against  the  exactions  and  injustices  of 
their  officers,  as  by  the  example  he  himself 
gave  of  sulnnission  to  all  the  rules  of  discipline 
which  he  liad  laid  down.  Notliing  couki  be 
more  abstemious  and  hardy  than  his  ni  inner  of 
living  in  the  field  ;  and  he  could  boldly  appeal 
to  his  assembled  army  whether  he  was  ever 
distinguished  from  those  who  served  in  the 
ranks,  except  by  the  circumstance  of  com- 
m.md.  Wlvcther  or  no  he  compensated  iiim- 
self  in  private  for  his  public  austerities  is  left 
in  doubt  by  historians,  fie  was  not  merely  a 
soldier,  but  had  thought  maturely  upon  subjects 
of  civil  administration,  concerning  which  he 
had  given  advice  to  the  emperors  under  whom 
he  served.  One  of  his  ideas  was  truly  en- 
lightened :  this  was,  that  the  counsellors  in 
the  provincial  courts  of  justice  should  have: 
fixed  salaries  assigned  them,  instead  of  being 
left  dependent  on  the  proconsuls  or  governorsj 
for  a  judge  (said  he)  ought  neither  to  give  nor- 
to  receive. 

Such  were  the  character  and  situation  of 
Niger,  when  after  the  murder  of  Pertinax  by 
the  pretorians,  those  insolent  and  degenerate 
troops  set  up  the  empire  to  public  sale,  .and 
found  a  purchaser  in  the  contemptible  Didius 
Julianus.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  gene- 
rals at  the  head  of  powerful  armies  d)ould 
acquiesce  in  such  a  prostitution  of  the  iinperlal 
dignity ;  and  Niger,  esteemed  by  the  Roman  ■ 
sen.ite  and  people,  respected  by  his  troops,  and  , 
beloved  by  the  province  which  he  had  governed 
with  mildness  and  equity,  ventured  to  declare 
himself  ;i  c.mdidate  for  the  empire,  A.  D.  193. 
'i'he  .irniy  readily  concurred  in  his  design,  and 
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in  conjunction  with  the  citizens  of  Antioch, 
near  which  Cipital  he  then  lay,  saluted  him 
emperor  with  loiul  acclamations.  All  the 
eastern  provinces  recognized  his  elevation,  and 
the  surrounding  satraps  sent  their  congratula- 
tions. He  receivid  oCFbis  of  assistance  from 
the  kinjs  and  governors  in  alliance  with  the 
empire  ;  but  he  declined  ail  foreign  aid,  in  the 
confidence  that  he  should  meet  with  sufhc-ient 
sypport  from  the  subjects  of  Rome.  J'his 
confidence  was  the  cause  of  hi";  ruin.  Instead 
of  immedi:itely  marching  to  r.ecure  tlie  capital, 
he  wasted  his  time  at  Antioch  in  feasts  and 
shows,  and  proved  by  liis  conduct  that  a 
man  may  appear  liighly  respectable  in  an 
inferior  situation,  who  wants  talents  and 
energy  for  the  hivrhcst  post.  A  formidable 
competitor  had  in  the  mean  time  declared  liim- 
self.  This  was  Septimius  Severus,  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  legions  in  Illyria,  and  who 
possessed  all  the  vigour  and  policy  requisite  for 
such  a  contest.  He  marched  to  Rome,  put  an 
end  to  the  short-livtd  reign  of  the  wretched 
Didius,  broke  the  mutinous  and  guilty  preto- 
lians,  and  procured  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
imperial  title  by  the  overawed  senate.  He  tem- 
porized with  Clodius  Albinus,  commander  of 
the  army  in  Britain,  from  whom  he  expected 
a  competition  ;  and  then  left  the  capital  to 
oppose  his  formidable  rival  in    the  east. 

i\iger,  on  tlic  intelligence  of  the  advance  of 
Severus,  resolved  to  spare  him  the  trouble  of 
meeting  him  in  Asia ;  and  having  solicited 
those  foreign  aids  which  lie  at  first  refused,  came 
in  person  to  Byzantium.  Proceeding  into 
Thrace,  he  met  a  body  of  the  troops  of  .>everus 
at  Perinthus,  by  whom  he  was  foiled  in  liis 
attempt  to  become  master  of  that  town.  He 
then  retreated  to  Byzantium,  and  comm.enced 
a  negotiation  with  his  rival,  which  w.ts  pro- 
bably insincere  on  both  sides,  and  proved  fruit- 
less. Severus  in  the  mean  time  sent  the  beet 
part  of  his  army  into  Asia,  where,  near  Cvzicus, 
they  tncountercd  ^Mnilianus,  the  geMU-ral  of 
Niger,  and  entirely  defeated  Jiim.  This  disas- 
ter obliged  Kiger  to  re-cross  the  Hellespont  -, 
and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces 
in  Biihyuia,  he  met  the  army  of  Severus  in 
the  defiles  between  Nica;a  and  Cius.  After  an 
obstin  ite  conflict,  Niger  was  overcome,  and 
fled  beyond  mount  Taurus.  He  had  previously 
fortified  with  grot  care  tl\e  passes  of  this 
ridge  between  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  and 
leaving  tliem  under  a  strong  guard,  he  w  nt 
to.  Antioch   to  kvy   new   forces.     A  violent 


storm  and  torrent,  however,  at  length  over- 
threw the  barriers  raised  on  Taurus,  and  the 
enemy  penetrated  into  Cilici.i.  Niger  again 
faced  them  near  Issus,  on  the  very  spot  in 
which  Alexander  gained  a  celebrated  victory 
over  Darius.  He  was  again  unfortunate,  and 
sustained  a  bloody  defeat,  in  which  he  lost 
20,oco  men.  He  fled  from  the  field  to  Anriocli, 
which  he  found  full  of  consternation.  With- 
out stopping,  he  continued  his  flight,  intending 
to  take  refuge  among  the  Parthians  ;  but  being 
overtaken  by  the  pursuing  cavalry,  he  was  killed 
before  he  could  reach  the  Euphrates.  This  is 
the  common  account,  but  Spartian  asserts  that 
he  -wasdangerously  wounded,  and  being  brought 
before  Severus,  died  in  his  presence.  His  death 
occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  195.  The 
sanguinary  victor  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon 
his  wife  and  children,  who,  after  being  bani^i- 
ed,  were  massacred,  together  with  all  of  his 
name  and  family.  U/ilv.  Iliit.  Crevkr. — A. 
NIG!DlUSFIGULUS,PuDLiiis,oneofthe 
most  learned  men  of  ancient  Rome,  was  the 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero,  and  a  pro- 
fessed advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras. 
Cicero  gives  him  the  character  of  an  accurate 
and  penetrating  enquirer  into  nature,  and  as- 
cribes to  him  the  revival  of  that  philosophv, 
which  had  formerly  flourished  for  several  ages 
in  the  Pythagorean  schools,  both  in  Italy  and 
Sicily.  He  was  also  a  considerable  proficient 
in  matheiTiatical  and  astronomical  learning, 
and,  after  the  example  of  his  master,  ap- 
plied the  knowledge  of  nature  to  the  purposes 
of  imposture.  He  held  frequent  disputations 
with  Cicero  and  his  friends  on  philosophical 
questions.  His  attachment  to  science  and 
philosophy,  however,  did  not  prev -nthini  from 
engaging  in  civil  affairs,  and  filling  the  posts 
of  prx'tor,  and  sena'or.  I'o  his  assistance 
Cicero  acknowledged  himself  much  indebted 
in  defeating  Catiline's  conspiracy  ;  and  he  aho 
received  important  services  from  liim  in  t!ie 
time  of  Iiis  adversity.  In  the  civd  war  be- 
tween Pompey  a.:d  C;esar,  he  attached  himself 
to  tlie  party  of  the  former  ;  and,  upon  Ca-sar's 
accession  to  the  supreme  power,  he  was  banish- 
ed from  Rome,  and  died  in  his  state  of  exile. 
After  his  time  the  Pythagorean  doetiine  was 
much  neglected  ;  few  persons  being  now  able 
to  deeypher,  with  accuracy,  the  o'uscure  <log- 
mas  ot  this  mysterious  sect.  Nigiilius  wrote 
several  books  upon  various  subject'^ ,  but  only 
fragments  of  them  have  reached  moc^ern  times, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  third  book  of  Janus- 
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■Rutgcrs's  "Varijc  Lcctioncs,"  and  Anthony 
Ricoboni's  "  Comment  tic  Hist.  5cc."  Au/ti 
CtHii  Nccl.  Atlii-.  Paisim.  Chero  di  Universitale, 
etip.  I.  Epit.  FcmlL  lib.  iv.  ep.  xiii-  Bo\!f. 
Mireri.  EiifiiiJ's  HLt.  Phil.  vpL  II.  bod  lii. 
ehal'.  I .— M. 

NirO,    Agostino,    (Lat.  XijJ.-ujJ   a   cele- 
brated philosopher  and  man  of  letters  in   the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  was  a  native 
cither  of  Jopoli   in  Cal.ibiii,  or  Se^-sa   in  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro.     lie   received  his  education 
chiefly  at  Tropea  in  Abruz/.o;  and  quitting  his 
father's  licusc,  which  was  rendered  uncomtoit- 
ahle  to  him   by  a  motI;er-in  law,   lie   went   to 
Naples,  where  lie  undeitook  the  instructii'n  of 
youth.     He  accompanied  some  of  his  scholars 
to  Padua,  where,  in  i4<>2,  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor cxtr.iordinary  of  philosophy.      He  altcr- 
■wards  was  advanced    to   the  professorship  in 
ordinary,  and    to  the   first  chair.     During  his 
abode  at  Padua,  he  had  imbibed  from  Niccolo 
Yernia  the  opinion  of  Averrhoes  concerning 
the  unity  of  spiritual  substance,  and  that  there 
is  only  one  soul  and  intellect  which   animates 
all  nature.     This  he  maintained  in  a  treatise, 
«'De  Intcllectu  &  Dxmonibus,"  which  brought 
upon  him  a  formidable  attack  from  the  theolo- 
gians, under  which  he   might  have   sunk,  had 
not  Barazzi  bishop  of  Padua  kindly  interposed, 
and    induced    him    to    correct  some    of    the 
ofTensive  passages  of  his  work.     To  give  fur- 
ther proof  of  his  orthodoxy,  Nifo  published   a 
refutation  oCthe  opinion  of  Pompomzzi  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.     Leaving  Padua,   he 
resided  some  time  at  Sessa,  where  he  married, 
and  had  several  children  ;    and  he  regarded  this 
place  so  much  as  his  home,  that  he  usually  styled 
himself  S«t'//(i/.'«/.     His  reputation  now  spread 
throughout  Italy,  and  he   was  successively  in- 
vited  to    various    schools  of   learning.      The 
prince  of  Salerno  engaged  him  to  teach  philo- 
sophy for  some  time  in  that  city.      About  1510 
he  appears  to  have  held  a  chair  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Naples.     In    1 5 1 3    he    was  invited   to 
Rome  by  Leo  X.,  who  regarded  him  with  par- 
ticular favour,  honoured  him  with  the  title  of 
count  Palatine,  and  conferred    upon  him  the 
extraordinary  privilege  of  using  the  name  and 
arms  of  the  Medici.     For  the  go&d  graces  of 
this  pontiff  he  was  probably  indebted  not  only 
to  his  philosophical  acquisitions,  but  to  his  jo- 
cular and  facetious  turn   in   conversation,  and 
to  a  levity  which  rendered  him  a  happy  subject 
of  lidicule  to  the  wits  of  that  court.     He  was 
a  professor  at  Rome  in  the  college  of  Sapienza, 


and  for  some  tiine  he  occupied  a  chair  at  Eo- 
logna.     In  1519,  he  removed  to  Pisa,   where 
he  was  offered  a  salary  of  seven  hundred  gold 
florins.      Tiie  prince  of  Salerno  drew  him  again 
to  that  city  in    i^'^S'  '"  which,  or  at  Sessa,  he 
appears  to  have   passed  the   remainder  of   his 
days.     The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain;   for 
whil.-it  some  fix  it  in  1537,  others  adduce  a  de- 
dication of  his  to  Paul  ill.  in  1545,  as  a  prcuf 
he  was   then  living.     There   seems,  howcvetj 
to  be  good  evidence  that  he  died  at  Sessa,  in  Ja- 
nuary 153S.     Nifo  was  a  man  of  a  mean  and 
forbidding  aspect,  with  the  rustic  pronunciation 
of  his  country,   but   full  of  pleas.intry    when 
animated  in  company.      He  was   free  and  not 
very  decorous  in   manners,  and  made  himself 
ridiculous  in  his  old  age  by  his  amorous   ex- 
travagances, either  real  or  affected.      He  lived 
iiiueh  among  the  great,  and  seems  to  have  been 
in  easy  circumatances;  he  possessed  a  fine  and 
vahiable   library.      Tliis  author  wrote  a  great 
number  of  works,  relative  to  the  peripatetic  phi- 
losophy, astronomy,  medicine,  rhetoric,  ethics, 
politics,  &.C.  which  are  all  at  present  consigned 
to  oblivion,  so  that  a  catalogue  of  them  would 
be  superfluous.    Commentaries  and  translations 
of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Averrhoes  com- 
pose the  greater  part.    Some  are  on  lighter  to- 
pics, and  intwoofthem  he  has  transgressed  the 
bounds  of  decency.  It  is  to  his  praise  that  he  re- 
futed  the  impostures  of  astrologers,  and    was 
the   first  to    deliver  Europe    from  the  terrors 
of  a  deluge  which  they  had  predicted  for  the 
year  1524.      Iirab^jc/ji.     J^ayU:     Roscoe's  Lit 
X.—k. 

NIHIISIUS,  n.^RTHOLD,  a  German  catho- 
lic divine  and  titular  bishop,  who  acquired  re- 
putation by  his  writings  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Wolpe,  in  the  duke  ot  Bruns- 
wick's territories,  in  the  year  1589.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Lutheran  religion,  and,  after 
studymg  for  some  time  in  the  colleges  of  Ver- 
dcn  and  Gosl.ir,  went  to  the  university  of 
Helmstadt  about  the  year  1607.  His  circum- 
stances, however,  being  very  narrow,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  entering  into  the  service 
of  Llartinus,  professor  of  logic,  who  allowed 
him  some  hours  every  day  for  study,  and  also 
gave  him  the  advantage  of  his  instruction?, 
l!y  the  progress  which  Nihusius  made,  he  re- 
flected credit  on  his  talents  and  industry,  and 
obtained  a  recommendation  to  the  patronage 
ot  the  bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  who  allowed  him 
a  pension.  He  took  his  degree  of  master  of 
philosophy  in  the  year  161 2,  and  afterwards 
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cliiefiy  supported  himself  for  some  years,  by 
giving  private  lectures  to  rich  scIioLirs  in  the 
uiiiveriiiy.  In  the  year  1616,  he  was  appoint- 
ed tutor  to  two  gentlemen,  whom  he  attended 
to  the  university  of  Jena  ;  and  when  die  term 
of  his  engagement  with  them  expired,  he  ob- 
tained a  similar  employment,  with  :i  handsome 
jtipend,  at  tliecourt  ot  Weymar.  Here  he  con- 
ceived a  disgust  against  the  Lutheran  church, 
owing,  it  is  s^aid,  to  some  affronts  which  he  re- 
ceived, or  his  being  dis Appointed  of  preferment, 
and  he  retired  to  Cologne,  where  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion  about 
the  year  1622.  His  first  employment  was 
that  of  director  of  the  college  of  proselytes; 
and  he  afterwards  entered  the  lists  in  defence 
of  the  catholic  cause,  against  Homeius  and 
Calixtus,  two  celebrated  protestant  divines  at 
Helmstadt.  For  an  account  of  the  articles 
which  he  published  in  this  controversy  we 
refer  to  Bayle.  About  the  year  1626,  he  re- 
turned to  the  country  of  Brunswick  to  be  di- 
rector of  a  convent  of  nunsj  and  in  1729,  he 
was  made  abbot  of  IKield.  From  this  abbey 
he  was  driven  by  the  Swedes  in  1633;  when 
he  withdrew  into  Holland,  where  he  was  still 
a  resident  in  the  year  1649.  Returning  after- 
wards into  Germany,  he  was  made  suffragan  of 
the  archbibhopof  Mentz,  with  the  title  of  bishop 
of  Mysia ;  and  he  died  in  the  exercise  of  this 
office  in  1657,  when  he  was  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Trac- 
tatus  Chorographicus  de  nonnuUis  Asis  I'ro- 
vinciis,  ad  Tygrini,  Euphratem,  et  Mediter- 
raneum  ac  rubrum  IN  hire  ;"  "  Comment.  Logic. 
dc  Enunciationibus  ct  Syllogismis  Modalibus  ;' 
"Epigranimata,"  &cc.;  but  his  principal  works 
were  controversi.il,  and  are  enumerated  by 
Bayle.   Monri.    fyitte  Dlar.  Bicg. — 1\L 

NINUS,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Assy- 
rian monarchy,  would  merit  a  high  place 
among  kings  and  conquerors,  were  the  re- 
cords of  his  actions  within  the  limit  of  authen- 
tic Ijistory.  But  as  the  only  voucher  for  his 
existence  and  the  events  of  his  reign  is  Ctesias 
of  Gnidus,  whose  credit  for  veracity  stands  very 
low  among  critics,  he  can  at  best  claim  a  place 
only  among  the  semi-fabulous  heroes.  It  is 
perhaps  too  much  to  doubt,  with  the  writers  of 
the  Universal  History,  whether  such  a  person 
ever  lived,  or  to  ^upposc  tliat  he  has  bet  11  con- 
founded with  the  Egyptian  Sesostris  ;  but  great 
deductions  must  be  made  from  the  narrative  of 
Ctesias  and  his  transcribers,  to  reduce  his  his- 
tory to  the  standard  of  probability.     He  is  re- 


presented as  the  son  of  Belus,  and  tlie  chro- 
nology of  that  author  requires  placing  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  as  far  back  as  B.C. 
2059.  Being  of  a  very  martial  and  ambitious 
disposition,  he  trained  up  a  vast  number  of 
his  subjects  to  the  use  of  arms ;  and  having 
made  an  alliance  with  Arixus,  king  of  the 
Arabians,  he  marched  into  the  district  (n  Ba- 
bylonia (the  capital  of  that  name  not  being  as 
yet  founded)  and  easily  subdued  it.  He  then 
invaded  Armenia,  the  king  of  whici;,  on  making 
his  submission,  he  left  upon  the  throne  as  his 
vassal.  He  next  overthrew  and  put  to  death 
the  king  of  ISledia;  and  placing  a  conlidential 
governor  over  that  country,  he  proceeded  to  the 
conquest  of  the  rest  of  Asia,  all  of  which,  ex- 
cept Bactria  and  India,  he  reduced  to  his  do- 
minion. Returning  to  Assyria,  lie  founded 
tiie  mighty  city  of  Nineveh,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  surpassing  in  magnitude  all  other 
capitals  mentioned  in  history.  He  again  took 
the  field  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  Bac- 
tria, which  had  before  resisted  his  arms ;  and 
the  troops  which  he  mustered  on  this  occasion 
are  stated  at  nearly  two  millions.  He  defeated 
the  king  of  the  country  in  the  field,  but  made 
little  progress  in  the  siege  of  his  strong  capital. 
At  this  juncture,  the  husband  of  the  famous 
Semiramis,  who  was  a  chief  officer  in  the  army 
of  Ninus,  impatient  of  the  absence  of  his  be- 
loved spouse,  sent  for  her  to  the  camp  before 
Bactra.  ihis  lady,  who  was  as  much  distin- 
guished for  her  understanding  as  her  beauty, 
and  moreover  possessed  a  masculine  courage, 
perceiving  tliat  the  siege  was  feebly  conducted, 
took  a  body  of  men  with  her,  and  climbing 
the  rock  upon  which  the  citadel  was  seated, 
entered  it,  and  thus  gave  the  Assyrians  the  op- 
portunity of  becoming  masters  of  the  town. 
Ninus,  first  admiring  her  valour,  was  after- 
wards captivated  by  her  beauty,  and  endea- 
voured to  persuade  her  husband  to  resign  her 
to  him.  He  resisted  as  long  as  he  was  able, 
and  finding  at  length  that  he  must  yield  her  by 
force,  he  killed  himself.  Ninus  immediately 
raised  tlic  widow  to  his  bed  and  throne,  and 
had  by  her  a  son  named  Ninias.  He  brought 
back  iminense  spoils  from  Bactria,  and  died 
after  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  leaving  Semiramis 
regent  of  his  wiile  dominions. 

^uchis  the  history  or  legend  of  Ninus  as  re- 
corded by  Ctesias,  and  admitted  by  various 
writers  of  antiquity.  If  such  events  might  in 
general  have  been  credible  at  a  Inter  perio  i  of 
the  world,  tlic  date  assigned  to  them,  whiolt  .s 
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somcwhnt  earlier  than  the  birth  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  <;ecms  to  render  them  entirely  incom- 
patible with  tlic  received  system  of  chronology. 
DiiLrui   Suu.'iis.      Univtrs.  Iliil- — A. 

NlllIARD,  a  historian  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, was  the  son  of  Angilbcrt  abbot  of  St. 
Kiquicr,  and  of  Ikrtha,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Charlemagne.  He  was  .born  before  the 
year -90,  and  was  probably  educated  at  the 
court  of  his  grandfatliar.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  succeeded  his  father  in  tiie  post  of  duke 
or  count  of  the  niariiime  coast,  and  that,  in 
this  quality,  he  served  in  the  ?,rmies  of  Charlc- 
•niaii;ne.  tie  was  much  attached  to  Lo'iis  lo 
Uebonnaire,  and  likewise  to  his  son  Charles 
the  IJald,  king  of  France.  By  this  prince  he 
was  dcputtd  in  840  to  his  brother  the  emperor 
Lothaito,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  differ- 
ences betwi-en  them  ;  and  in  842  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  Charles  in  regulating  the 
partition  of  territory  with  Louis  of  Germany. 
The  ill  success  of  his  endeavours  to  preserve 
peace  between  these  brothers  disgusted  liim 
with  the  court,  from  which  he  retired,  and  is 
thought  to  have  embraced  the  monastic  life  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Riquier;  though  others  sup- 
pose that  he  continued  to  serve  in  the  army, 
and  was  only  buried  in  that  monastery.  Ni- 
thard  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  con- 
taining the  history  of  the  divisions  between 
tlie  sons  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  It  was  divided 
into  four  books,  of  whiclj  the  three  first  were 
■written  in  842;  the  fourth  is  lost.  Mis  Latin 
style  is  obscure  and  embarrassed,  but  his  nar- 
rative is  methodical,  and  he  was  well  informed 
in  all  he  relates.  This  history  was  first  pub- 
liihed  by  M.  I'ithou  in  his  "  Annalium  &  His- 
torix  Krancorum  Scriptorcs  coetanei,"  1594; 
and  afterwards  more  correctly  by  Duchesne 
and  Bouquet  in  their  collection  of  French  his- 
torian.-;. It  was  translated  into  French  by 
Cousin  in  his  "  History  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire."    Mvn-,-i. — A. 

NIVELLE  DE  LA  CHAUSSE'E,  PETiin 
Claude,  an  estimable  dramatic  writer,  was 
born  at  J'aris  in  1692,  of  an  ancient  and  re- 
spectable family.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cition  at  the  Jesuit's  college,  and  studied  rhe- 
toric and  philosophy  at  I'lessis.  Ihough  the 
nep::>:w  of  a  farmer-general,  with  tlie  career 
of  wealth  and  honours  open  betort^  him,  he 
r.uhi.'r  chose  to  indul  e  Iiis  taste  for  literature. 
He  wrote  verses,  which  obtained  the  applauses 
of  the  friends  to  whom  they  were  shown;  and 
ke  early  contracted   in  acquaintance  with  La 


IMotte,  who  encouraged  him  in  the  cultivation 
of  his   talents.     When   that   eminent  author, 
however,  published  his  Fables,  Nivelle  was  one 
of  his  critics;  and    on    the  publication  of  La 
Motte's  system    of  prose-poetry,  he  attacked 
liim  more  warmly  in  his  "  Epitre  de  Clio  a  M. 
deBerey,"  a  poem  which  was  much  applauded. 
By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  next  turned  his 
thoughts  to  dramatic  composition,  an(l  produc- 
ed a  co.medy  entitled    "  La    Fausse  Antipa- 
thic."    This  piece  was  sufficiently  successful 
lo    encourage  him   to   proceed,  and  his   next 
comedy,  "  Le  Prejugo  a-la    Mode,"  was  re- 
ceived with  an  applause  that  surpassed  his  ex- 
pectations.    This  was  followed  by  *'  L'Ecole 
des  Amis,"  and  by   the  tragedy  of  "  Miximi- 
an."     His  reputation  had  now  gained  him  ad- 
mission into  the  French  academy,  and  had  also 
made  him  an  object  of  that  envy  which  seeins 
more  than  ordinarily  active  among  the  French 
men  of  letters.     He    therefore    chose  to  bring 
out  his  next  comedy  of  "  Melaiiide,"  as   the 
work  of  a   young  unknown   author.     By  this 
artifice  he  eluded  opposition,  and  obtained  a 
success    well    merited   by  the    performance, 
which  is    reckoned    his    master-piece.       His 
"  Ecole  des  Meres"  is,  indeed,  by  some  pre- 
ferred to   it  ;  and  his  "  Gouvcrnante"   is   the 
favourite  with  others.     Of  all   these  works  it 
is,  according  to  d'Alembert,    the  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  character  that  they  form  a  school 
of  morals,  tliat  they  breathe  virtue  and  inspire 
the  love  of  it.      On  this  account,  thougli  they 
were  by  no  means  devoid  of  comic  humour  and 
lively  action,  they  were  ridiculed  by   his  rivals 
under  the   title    of  cit-tragedies,    and  crying- 
comedy.      Piron,    jealous  of   the    success   of 
Melanide,  in  the  same  year  that  his  own  iNletro- 
manie  appeared  on  the  stage,  threw  out  many 
sarcasms  on  the  sermonizing  strain  of  this  au- 
thor, and  said  one  day  to  a  friend,  "  You  are 
going,    then,    to    hear    father    La    Chaussee 
preach .'"  This  jest   was   not  forgotten  ;    and 
Nivelle,  though  otherwise   a   man    of  amiable 
dispositions,  opposed  the  election  of  Piron  when 
a  candidate  for  a   seat  in  the  academy.     He 
tried   his  powers  in   other  departments  of  the 
drama,  and  composed  a  kind  of  ronuntic  pas- 
toral,   entitled    "  Amour   pour   Amour  ;"  and 
even  farces  and  pieces  of  low  humour,  probably 
in  order  to   prove  that  it  was  not  for  want  of 
comic  powers  that  his  former  pieces  had  so  se- 
rious a  cast.     His   fame  is,  however,  entirely 
founded  upon  his  grave  comedies;   for  in  the 
single  tragedy  which  he   attempted,   he  was 
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judpel  to  fnll  short  of  the  strength  nnd  eleva- 
tion recjiiisitc  ibr  that  species  of  composition. 
This  nxritprlous  writer  c'ictl  of  a  pulmonary  dis- 
order in  1754,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  haviiig 
displayeil  in  his  last  moments  the  tranquil- 
lity ol  a  sage,  conscioi's  of  the  woriliy  use  he 
h.id  made  of  the  faculties  bestowed  upon  liim. 
His  theatricil  works  were  published  at  Paris  in 
five  volumes,  i2mo.  1763.  D'yi.enibeit  F.liges 
ylcad.      N.uv-   Diet.  Hi  J. —  A, 

NIVKLLE,  Gabrii;l  Nicholas,  a  French 
priest  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  esteemed 
writer  in  the  J.inscnist  controversy,  was  born 
at  P.iris,  about  the  year  1687.  I'eeling  an  early 
inclinition  for  a  life  of  retirement  and  study, 
he  entered  the  seminary  of  St.  M.igloire,  be- 
longing to  the  congrtgaiion  of  tlie  Oratory, 
where  he  continued  till  that  community  was 
dispersed  in  1 7.! 3.  Afterwards  he  was  nomi- 
nated prior  commendatory  of  St.  Gerton,  in 
the  diocese  of  Nantes.  In  the  year  1730,  he 
was  imprisoned  for  four  months  in  the  IJ.istile, 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  bull  Uni- 
genitus.  He  died  in  1761,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four.  He  was  the  author  of  "  An 
Account  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  Faculty  of 
Theology  at  Paris,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Con- 
stitution Unigc-nitus,"  iu  seven  volumes,  l2mo; 
"  1  he  Cry  of  the  Faith,"  1719,  in  three 
volumes,  laniojand  "Tlie  Constitution  [/«i- 
geriiiiis  subnnttrd  to  the  Jui.lg.Tient  of  the 
Universal  Church,  or,  a  General  Collection 
of  the  Acts  of  Appeal,  ficc."  1757,  in  four 
volumes,  folio.  1  his  work  is  more  voluminous 
than  th.e  "  Roman  History,"  and  contains  his- 
torical prclaces  by  ihc  editor,  observations 
which  connect  the  separate  parts  so  as  to  form 
one  gener.'.l  whole,  and  analyses  of  some  large 
works  which  it  was  not  thought  proper  to 
admit  into  it  in  their  entire  state.  In  the 
king's  library  ;  t  Paris,  there  was  a  manuscript 
cat.iU'gue  drawn  up  by  liiin,  of  all  the  works 
written  on  the  subject  of  J.niscnism  and  the 
constitution  Uiiigitiitus,  till  the  year  1738. 
Nouv.  Did.  HiJt.  —  M. 

NIVliRNOlS,  L'>uis-JuLKS  Mancini,  duke 
of,  a  statesman  and  polite  writer,  was  born  at 
I'aiis  in  1716.  Attir  serving  some  time  in 
the  army,  he  was  nominated  embassador  to 
Rome,  and  then  to  Berlin,  where  he  made  him- 
Bell  very  aciept.^ble  to  the  great  Frederic.  In 
1763  he  was  entrusted  with  the  important  ne- 
gctiation  cf  the  definitive  peace  at  London.  On 
all  these  occasions  he  maintained  the  character 
of  3  prudent  and  cnhghtcned  minister,  who 


united  amenity  of  manners  with  tl-o  dignity  of 
his  station.  After  his  return  to  Paris  he  de- 
voted liimsclf  entirely  to  leittrs,  and  made 
himself  advantageously  known  by  several  in- 
genious puhlications  in  prose  and  vtrsc,  which 
gave  him  adnii.-sion  to  the  Frenili  Academy, 
and  that  of  Inscriptions.  In  liis  prose  works 
he  displayed  a  spirit  of  philosophy,  and  the 
]-rincipics  of  good  taste  aiid  sound  criticism. 
His  verses  arc  distinguished  for  facility,  ele- 
gance, and  ingenuity  ;  and  his  liuhter  piece* 
almost  rival  those  of  Voltaire  in  ease  and  vi- 
vacity. His  most  considerable  nerformai-.ce 
was  a  collection  of  "Fables,"  many  of  which 
are  equal  to  those  of  l^a  Motte,  \iliich  t!icy  re- 
semble in  general  character.  'J  his  amiable  no- 
bleman lived  to  be  a  suftlrer  from  the  revolu- 
tion, and  was  committed  to  prison  in  the  tyran- 
nical reign  of  Robespierre.  He  recovered  his 
liberty  on  the  fall  of  that  monster,  and  died  in 
1798,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  His  works 
were  published  collectively  in  eight  volumes, 
octavo,    1796.     Niuv.  Di:t.  Hiu — A. 

NIZZOLI,  Mario,  sn  elegant  scholar  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  in  1498,  in 
or  near  Brescello  in  the  duchy  of  Modena: 
Of  his  education  nothing  is  known  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  about  1522  he  was  invited  to  reside 
with  the  count  Gianfranccsco  Gambara  of 
Brescia,  a  munificent  patron  of  letters.  T» 
this  nobleman  Nizzoli  acknowledges  the  higliest 
obligations  for  supporting  him  by  his  libcr.dity, 
and  favouring  his  literary  studies  ;  and  their 
coime.xion  appears  to  have  lasted  nearly  twenty 
years.  His  work  entitled  "Ihesaurus  Ciccro- 
nianus''  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  this 
p  itron,aiid  printed  for  the  first  time  in  liis  house, 
in  1535.  Nizzoli  was  for  sometime  private  tutor 
to  the  marquis  di  Soragna,  and  was  ne.\t  profes- 
sor of  eloquence  in  the  university  ol  Parma.  He 
was  in  this  situation  during  his  angry  controver- 
sy with  .M3Joragio(seehis  article)  concerning  the 
merits  of  Cicero,  and  he  there  wrote  his  work 
"  De  veris  Principiis  et  vera  ratione  Philoso- 
phandi,"  published  in  1553.  From  Parma  he  re- 
moved in  1562  to  Sabitmetta,  where  prince 
Vcspasiano  Gonzaga  had  founded  a  new  uni- 
versity. To  this  institution  he  was  appointed 
director  and  professor,  by  a  patent  which 
speaks  very  honourably  of  liis  learning  and 
morals.  At  its  opening,  Nizzoli  delivered  a 
Latin  oration,  which  was  printed  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  How  long  he  resided  at  Sabionet- 
ta,  or  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  docs  not  appear.     In  an  inscription  to  hli 
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ftiemory  tit  Brescello  dated  in  1576,  he  is  said 
to  have  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 
NizzoH  was  one  of  the  most  clepant  Latin 
■writers  of  his  time.  His  "  Thesaurus  Ciceronia- 
niis,"  several  times  re-published  with  additions, 
and  entitled  "  Apparatus  Latinx  Locutionis," 
is  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  useful  work, 
though  criticised  by  Henry  Stephens.  In  his 
work  on  "The  true  Principles  of  Philoso- 
phising" he  vehemently  attacked  the  peri- 
patetic doctrines,  and  particularly  exposed  the 
barbarisms  of  the  scholastics,  to  which,  from  his 
"reat  love  of  Ciceronian  purity,  he  was  a  bitter 
enemy.  Of  this  performance  a  new  edition  was 
given  by  Leibnitz,  witli  an  illustrative  preface. 
Moreri.     'Tiiatcuhi.     Bruckcr. — A. 

NOAH,  the  patriarch  and  prophet,  was  the 
»on  of  Lamech,  a  descendant   from   Seth   the 
third  son  of  Adnm,  and  born  in  the  year  2948 
B.  C.     In  his  days  a   gener.il   corruption    of 
manners  prevailed  among  the  human  race,  and 
the  descendants  both  of  Cain  and  of  Seth  in  ge- 
neral, seemed   to   vie  with  each  other  in   im- 
piety, injustice,  and  every  species  of  immor.v 
lity.     Noah,  however,  had  the  fortitude  to  pre- 
serve himself  uncont.iminated  by  the  evil  ex- 
amples which  surrounded  him,  and  to  secure 
the  divine  approbation  by  his  piety  and  virtue. 
Affected  by  the  wretched  depravity  in  which 
his  fellow  men  were  sunk,  he  undertook  the 
ofRce  of  a  public  preacher,  and  endeavoured  by 
his    exhortations    and  admonitions   to   reform 
their  morals,  and  to  restore  tiue  religion  among 
■  them.     His  labours  proving  in  vain,  and  their 
wickedness  having  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch, 
God  determined  to  exliibit  a  signal  testimony 
of  his  displeasure  against  vice,  and  sentenced 
them   to    destruction   by  an   universal  deluge. 
But,  as  Noah  had  "  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord,"  Ood  was  pleased  to  select  him  and 
his  family,  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the 
human  species,  and  of  preserving  the  various 
classes  of  living  creatures  from  becoming  ex- 
tinct by  that  dreadful  catastrophe.     With  this 
view,  Noah  was  divinely  directed   to  build  an 
ark,  or  vessel  of  three  decks  or  stories,  divided 
into  apartments,  and   sufficiently  capacious  to 
contain  his  family,  a  pair  of  all  unclean    ani- 
mals, or,  probably,  such  as  were  not  fit  for  food, 
and  seven  pair  of  all  the  clean  species,  which 
might  serve  for  human  sustenance,  together 
wirh  the   provision  requisite  for  their  support 
during  the  period  of  the  threatened  judgment. 
Ihis  vessel  he  was  ordered  to  cover  with  bitu- 
*ien,  both  within  and  without,  to  keep  out  the 


water.    When  it  was  completed  and  furnished 
with  the  proper  necessaries,  and  all  the  animals 
were   collected,   seven   days  before  tlie  deluge 
Noah  was   directed  to  enter  the  ark,   with  his 
family,  and   the  animals  to  be  properly  settled 
against  that  event.      At  length  the  dreadful  day 
arrived  which  was  to  display  the  commence- 
ment of  the  divine  vengeance  on  a  guilty  world  ; 
when   the  fountains   of  the  great  deep  broke 
up,  which  able  modern  naturalists  suppose  to 
have  been   a  preternatural  eruption  of  water 
from  tlie  southern  ocean,   and  an  uncommon 
torrent  of  rain  began  to  descend,  and  continued 
for  forty  days,  till  the  tops  of  the  higliest  moun- 
tains were  overflowed,  and  a  general  destruc- 
tion brought  upon  mankind  and  allliving  crea- 
tures, those  only  excepted    wliich   were   pre- 
served in  the  ark.  This  tremendous  ruin  of  the 
old  world  took  place  in  the  year  2349,  B.  C. 
when    Noah    was    six  hundred  years  of  age. 
After  the  flood  had  prevailed  an  hundred  and 
fifty  days,  tlie  waters  began  gradually  to  sub- 
side, and  in  the  seventh  month  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  deluge,  the  ark  which  had 
hitherto  floated  on  their  surface  rested   on  tha 
mountains  of  Ararat,  supposed  to  be  the  moun- 
tains wliich  go  by  that  name  in  Armenia.     In 
the  tenth  month  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were 
visible;  and  forty  days   afterwards  Noah  sent 
out  of  the  ark  a  raven  and  a  dove,  the  latter  of 
which  only  returned  to  him,  for  want  of  food. 
Seven  days  afterwards  he  sent  forth  the  dove  a 
second    time,  which  returned  in  the  evening, 
with  the  leaf  of  an  olive  tree  in  its  bill,  shew- 
ing that  what  had  been  the  cultivated  districts 
of  the  earth  were  now  emerging  from  the  in- 
undation.    After  the  expiration  of  other  seven 
days,  he  sent  forth  the  dove  a  third  time,  which 
returned  to  him  no  more,   thereby  indicating 
that  the  earth  was  in  a  proper  state  to  afibrd  nu- 
triment to  the  animals  which  he  had  preserved. 
Koah  now  made  the  necessary  preparations  for 
quitting  the  ark,  which  he  left  on  the  first  day 
of  tlie  six   hundred  and   first  year  of  his  age, 
with  his  wife,  his  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham  and 
Japheth,  and  theirwives,  and  theanimals  which 
were  to  stock  the  new  world.     The  first  tiling 
which  he  did  upon  his  landing,  was  to  erect  an 
altar,  on  which  he  offered  a  burnt-sacrifice  of 
every  clean  beast  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  by 
way  of  thanksgiving   for  the  merciful  deliver- 
ance which  he  had  experienced.     With    this 
expression  of  his   gratitude  the  divine    Being 
was  well  pleased,  and  blessed    Noah   and  iiis 
family ;  commanding  them  to  multiply  and  re- 
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plenish  the  earth,  giving  them  power  over  all 
living  creatures,  and  a  permission  to  eat  of 
them  as  freely  as  of  t!ic  produce  of  the  ground. 
Ho-.vever,  they  wers  forbidden  to  eat  the  blood 
of  animals,  or  to  shed  that  of  man.  At  the 
same  time  God  gave  them  a  gracious  assurance, 
that  he  would  not  again  ilestroy  tlie  tartli  by  a 
flood,  directing  them  to  consiilor  the  plienome- 
non  of  the  rainbow  as  a  token  of  this  promise. 
After  coming  down  from  the  mountains  of  Ara- 
rat, Noah  applied  jiimself  to  the  cultivation  of 
theground,  andhe  also  plantcdavineyard.  From 
the  grapes  of  this  plantation  he  afterwards  ex- 
pressed wine,  the  finst  making  of  which  is  by 
some  ascribed  to  him.  However,  he  tloes  not 
appear  as  yet  to  liave  been  aware  of  its  strength  ; 
for  having  been  tempted  by  its  agreeable  taste 
to  drink  of  it  too  freely,  he  became  completely 
inebriated,  and  fell  asleep  in  an  indecent  and 
naked  posture.  In  this  situation  he  was  seen 
by  his  son  Ham,  who,  instead  of  reverently 
covering  his  father's  nakedness,  went  out  to  his 
brethren  Shem  and  Japlieth,  and  endeavoured 
to  divert  them  at  the  expence  of  tlieir  vene- 
rable parent ;  but  those  wortliier  sons  of  the  pa- 
triarch, inlluenced  by  true  filial  piety  and  re- 
spect, took  a  mantle  on  both  their  shoulders, 
and,  going  backwards,  concealed  their  father's 
sliame.  When  Noah  awoke,  and  was  inform- 
ed of  the  conduct  of  his  respective  sons,  filled 
with  indignation  at  the  undutiful  part  which 
Ham  had  acted,  lie  pronounced  an  imprecation 
against  him,  declaring  that  Canaan,  his  youngest 
son,  and  who  was  probably  most  dear  to  liim, 
should  be  tlie  servant  of  Shem  and  Japheth; 
while  he  poured  out  liis  best  blessings  on  both 
the  latter,  for  their  proper  behaviour  on  that 
occasion.  This  imprecation  and  these  bless- 
ings were  prophetical,  and  remarkably  fulfilled 
in  the  posterity  of  the  sons  of  Noah;  many 
of  the  descendants  of  Ham,  who  peopled  Afri- 
ca, having  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery, 
and  all  the  nio:;t  illustrious  nations  of  Asia  and 
Europe  springing  from  the  descendantsof  Shem 
and  Japheth.  Noali  died  in  1998  B.  C.  in  the 
nine  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  Nu- 
merous traditions,  some  of  them  highly  ab- 
surd, have  hicn  propagated  concerning  this 
patriarch  by  the  oriental  Christian--,  the  Jews, 
.ind  the  Mahometans,  several  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  last  of  our  authorities,  and  in 
D'Hcrbelot's  "  Bibl.  Orient."  G.wsisv.—ix. 
2  Piter  ii.  5.  j'lnclint  Uii.  Hist.  vol.  I.  ioik  1. 
ch.  I .      Rhiirs  Ckroti.  Tab.—M. 
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lustrious  I'rench  prelate  and  cardinal  in  the 
seventeenth  and  former  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  the  second  son  cf  Anne,  the  fast 
duke  de  Noaillos,  and  born  in  the  year  irtji. 
He  received  an  education  worthy  of  his  high 
birth,  and  ilistinguished  ]iinr>clf  not  only  by 
his  literary  improvement,  but  by  the  p.rdour  of 
his  piety  (rom  h'.s  early  years.  Beiii^  inclined 
to  the  clerical  profession,  he  pursued  his  studies 
at  the  university  of  Paris,  and  after  taking 
the  degree  of  licentiate  at  the  Sorbonnc,  vi  ith 
great  reputation,  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  the  same  faculty  in  the  year  167'). 
Apprized  of  his  merit,  in  1679  ^'"-'  '^'"K  P""*^- 
sented  him  to  the  see  of  Cahors  ;  from  which 
he  was  translated,  in  the  following  year,  to  that 
of  Chalons  on  the  Rlarne.  In  both  these 
situations  he  distinguished  Iiimself  by  the  zeal 
and  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  pastoral  function,  by  his  diffusive  charity, 
and  bright  example  of  the  other  christian  vir- 
tues. When,  in  the  year  1695,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Paris  became  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Francis  de  Harlay,  Lewis  XIV.  fixed  up- 
on the  bishop  of  Chalons  for  his  successor, 
who  at  first  hesitated  to  accept  of  that  dignity  j 
representing  to  his  majesty,  that  he  should  meet 
with  enemies  among  all  parties  at  Paris,  as  he 
was  determined  not  to  make  himself  a  party 
in  the  quarrels  of  the  Jesuits,  and  should  oppose 
the  sentiments  of  the  Jansenists.  Being  assur- 
ed, however,  of  the  king's  support,  he  under- 
took the  new  charge,  and  steadily  pursued  the 
same  coursewhicli  he  had  followed  in  his  other 
sees,  shewing  himself  the  vigilant  and  alTection- 
ate  pastor  of  his  iloek,  and  publishing  excellent 
rules  for  the  reformation  of  tlie  clergy.  Among 
other  objects  that  engaged  liis  zeal,  was  the  root- 
ing out  of  quietism,  whicli  was  gaining  ground 
in  his  diocese.  With  this  view  he  proceeded 
against  the  persons  who  entertained  those  no- 
tions by  judicial  sentences;  and  he  also  drew 
his  pen  against  them.  In  1697,  he  published 
"  Pastoral  Instruction  on  the  Subject  of  Chris- 
tian Perfection,  and  the  inward  Life,  against 
the  Illusions  of  false  Mystics."  He,  likewise, 
published  a  "  Pastoral  Letter"  against  tlie  Jan- 
senists, containing  a  condemnation  of  a  book 
written  by  the  abhc  Barcos,  entitled,  "  An 
Exposition  ofphe  Catholic  Faith  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  Crace."  The  Jesuits,  however,  were 
not  satisfied  with  what  he  wrote  against  their 
opponents,  remembering  that  in  the  year  1685, 
when  bishop  of  Chalons,  he  gave  his  appro- 
bation  to  fatlier  Qucsnel's     "Moral  RcHec- 
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tions,"  whici)  were  favourable  to  some  of  tl»e 
noiioiiS  of  the  bishi>p  of  Ypres,  and  riiuling 
tlut  lie  still  coiuiiiucil  to  p.itvoni/.c  tli.it  v.iirk. 
They,  tlicrcforo,  detcriniiioJ  to  illrtct  tlicir 
attack  apaiiist  the  archbishop,  ami  one  of  their 
society,  fithtr  Doucin,  gave  the  signal  oJ  war 
by  publishing,  in  169  <,  the  famous  problem, 
"Whom  are  we  to  believe?  .M.  de  Noaill.s, 
Archbishop  of  I'.iris,  while  condemning  tho 
♦  Exposition  of  Faith;'  or,  M.  dj  Noailies, 
Bishop  01  Chiilons,  while  approving  the  '  .Moral 
Reflections  ?"  The  pubHcation  of  this  piece 
gave  rise  to  an  cnmi  y  between  the  Jesuits 
and  the  archbishop,  wliich  was  displayed  on 
both  bidts,  on  various  occasions,  during  the 
remainder  of  our  prelate's  life.  In  the  year 
17CO,  he  presided  at  an  assembly  of  the  clergy, 
in  which  he  procured  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  propositions  to  be  condemned,  extracted 
from  the  works  of  different  casuists,  many  of 
whom  were  Jesuits.  Afterwards  he  presided 
in  several  general  assemblies,  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, of  the  clergy  of  France. 
,  During  the  year  1700,  at  the  instance  of  the 
king,  -M.  de  Noailies  was  preferred  to  the  dig- 
nity of  cardinal;  and  in  the  same  year  he  as- 
sisted at  the  conclave  in  which  Clement  XI. 
was  elected  pope.  In  1701,  the  famous  case 
of  conscience  was  propo-sed  for  resolution, 
"  Whether  the  sacrament  ought  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  a  perron  who  had  .signed,  the  for- 
mulary, while  lie  was  firmly  convinced  that 
the  pope  and  the  church  v/ere  mistaken  with 
respect  to  a  matter  of  fact.'"  Jhis  question 
was  resolved  in  the  aflirmative  by  forty  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne,  who  had  adopted  the  dis- 
tinction invented  by  the  celebrated  Arnaud, 
acknowledging  the  right  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
to  condemn  the  fve  propositions  attributed  to 
Jansenius,  (see  his  article)  but  maintaining 
that  they  were  not  bound  to  believe  the  fsct-, 
tliat  those  propositions  were  to'be  found  in  Jan- 
scnius's  book,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  had 
been  condemned ;  and  who  also  maintained, 
that  in  matters  of  fact  the  pope  was  fallible,  es- 
pecially wiien  his  dcci-ions  were  merely  per- 
sonal, and  not  confirmed  by  a  general  council. 
On  this  occasion  the  Jesuits  asserted,  that 
faith  and  confidence  in  the  papal  decisions  re- 
lating to  matter  oi  fa^ty  had  no  less  the  ch.i- 
ficters  of  a  well  grounded  aild  divine  faith, 
thaii  when  these  dec>ion.s  related  merely  to 
matters  of  right.  While  the  opposite  partitas, 
wrre  warmly  agitating  these  points,  cardinal  de 
NoAiiks  issued  an  oidiaaucc  in  the  year  1 703, 


condemning  the  resolution  of  the  case  of  con- 
science by  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  main- 
t.iining,  at  the  'ime  time,  the  ackiiowlcd^.ncnt 
of  the  rig'^t  on  t'le  ground  of  divine fuitb,  and 
tlut  of  iheyi<r/  on  the  gn^und  of  hutnan  faith. 
Otlicr<;  of  the  bishops  united  with  the  Jesuits 
111  their  opinion  on  this  subject.  With  die 
hope  of  tera.inaiing  the  quarrels  to  which  tl'eir 
difference  in  sentiment  gave  r^e,  in  th  ■  year 
1705,  pope  Clement  XI.  published  a  bull,  by 
wliich  he  enjoined  the  admissionofthe/?;ri-,  witli- 
out  any  cxpl.ination  of  ihe  principle  on  w  lich  it 
was  founded.  This  bull  was  received  by  the 
as.sembly  of  the  clorgy  in  the  sanisr  year,  but 
with  a  clause  of  explanation  which, having  been 
suggested  by  cardinal  de  Noailies,  drew  on  him 
the  displeasure  of  the  pope.  The  cardinal, 
however,  enjoined  subscription  to  it  on  the 
nuns  of  Port-Royal ;  who  signed  it  with  the 
clause  of  reserve,  that  in  so  doing  they  did  not 
violate  the  pacification  of  Clement  IX.  This 
manner  of  receiving  it  not  proving  satisfactory, 
tli:  king  requested  of  the  pope  a  bull  for  the 
suppression  of  that  monastery;  and  under  this 
authority  the  archbishop,  who  had  often  called 
that  place  "  the  abode  of  innocence  and  piety," 
gave  orders  in  i}oy  for  its  being  rased  to  the 
foundations,  and  dispersed  the  nuns  among 
the  tlifferent  religious  houses  at  Paris.  In  the 
preceding  year  the  pope  had  issued  a  decree 
against  the  "  Moral  Reflections  ;"  but  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  refusing  to  register  it,  as  in- 
consisteiit  with  the  privileges  of  the  Gallican 
churches,  it  was  not  received  in  France,  not- 
withstanding that  some  of  the  bishops  con- 
demned that  work  without  making  mention 
of  the  decree.  Alarmed  at  die  snccess  which 
that  book  met  with,  the  Jesuits  engaged 
Lewis  XIV.  to  solicit  the  condemnation  of  it 
at  the  court  of  Rome,  by  a  formal  bull. 
In  the  mean  time  father  le  Tellier,  the  king's 
confc-ssor,  wlio  was  a  member  of  that  order, 
and  personally  hostile  to  cardinal  de  Noailies, 
threw  the  whole  church  of  France  into  con- 
fusion, by  assuming  the  freedc.n  of  directing 
mandutorial  letters  to  all  the  bishops,  requiring 
their  signatures  to  a  condemnation  of  Ciuesnel's 
work.  Exasperated  at  this  interference  with 
his  metropolitan  rights,  the  cardinal  applied  to 
the  king  for  justice  ;  but  without  being  able 
to  obtain  that  protection  which  his  m.ijcsty  had 
formerly  promised  him.  Thus  circumstanced, 
he  determined  to  vindicate  the  authority  of 
his  see  against  the  encroaching  disturbers  of 
the  peace  of  his  church,  and  interdicted  the 
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wliole  ord>;r  of  Jesuits  from  officiating  cither  as 
preachers  or  confessors. 

While  such  as  we  have  seen  were  the  eccle- 
siastical proceedings  in  France,  pope  Clement 
XI.  granted  the  request  of  the  French  mo- 
narch, because  he  considered  it  as  the  request 
of  the  Jesuits;  and,  in  the  year  1713,  issued 
out  the  famous  bull  Unigciiiius,  in  which  Ques- 
iiel's  work  was  condemned,  and  an  hundred 
and  one  propositions  contained  in  it  pronounced 
heretical.  The  disscntions  and  tumults  excited 
in  France  by  this  edict,  were  violent  in  the 
liighest  degree.  A  numerous  body  of  bishops 
beinsr  assembled  at  Paris,  some  declared  their 
readiness  to  accept  it,  purely  and  simply;  others 
■were  willing  to  receive  it  with  certain  modifi- 
cations and  restrictions;  wliilc  others,  with 
the  cardinal  de.  Noailles  at  their  head,  unmov- 
ed at  the  authority  of  the  pontiff  and  the  re- 
sentment and  indignation  of  Lewis  XIV.  by 
avowing  their  unqualified  rejection  of  it,  and 
appealing  from  the  bull  to  a  general  council, 
made  a  noble  stand  against  the  despotic  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  of  Rome.  Upon  this 
the  king,  who  was  governed  by  his  confessor, 
prohibited  the  cardinal  from  appearing  at  court, 
and  sent  the  bishops  who  joined  him  to  their 
dioceses.  Exiled  from  Versailles,  the  cardinal 
found  himself  surrounded  at  Pads  with  a  large 
body  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  both  among  the 
clergy  and  laity,  some  of  whom  were  eminently 
distinguished  by  their  piety  and  erudition,  who 
united  with  him  against  Rome  and  the  court. 
But  their  opposition  was  overborn  by  the  per- 
secution of  their  enemies :  many  of  them 
being  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  into  foreign 
countries;  while  a  consider.iblc  number,  by  the 
terrors  of  penal  laws,  and  by  various  acts  of 
tyranny  and  violence,  were  forced  to  receive 
the  papal  edict.  At  length  the  strong  hand  of 
despotism  bowed  the  parliament  and  the  Sor- 
bonnc  into  submission,  and  the  bull  Uiiigciii/its 
was  registered  among  the  lav  s  of  the  state. 
The  triumph  of  the  cardinal's  enemies,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  long  duration;  for  upon  the 
death  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  1715,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  recalled  M. 
de  Noailles  to  court,  and  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  council  of  conscience;  and  he  also 
sent  Ic  Tellier  into  exile.  The  bishops  who 
had  opposed  the  bull  now  boldly  resumed  the 
contest  with  their  adversaries,  and  appealed, 
and  rcappcaled  to  a  future  council.  1  he 
whole  kingdom  becoming  agitated  with  this 
controversy,  the  regent  enjoined  silence  on  both 
parties,  but  without  effect ;  and  in  vain  were 
negociations  carried  on  between  the  courts  of 


France  and  Rome,  fot  the  purpose  of  restoring 
peace  to  the  church  by  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  their  ditTerences.  Soon  afterwards,  how- 
ever, the  financijl  projects  of  Mr.  Law,  and 
their  consequences,  by  engrossing  the  attention 
of  the  public,  diverted  mens  minds  from  religi- 
ous quarrels,  and  restored  a  temporary  peace  to 
the  religious  world.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
cardinal  avowed  a  cliange  in  his  sentiments,  and 
retrrcted  his  appeal  to  a  general  council.  In 
1728,  ho  received  the  bull  U^iige/nfus  wilhovt 
any  reserve  or  qualification ;  and  he  died  in 
the  following  yar,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-eight.  His  learning,  in  general,  was 
very  respectable;  and  he  had  paid  particul.ir 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  scripturcc, 
the  fathers,  and  divinity,  positive  and  moral. 
Of  society  he  w.i;  an  useful  and  amiable  mem- 
ber ;  in  conversation  he  was  interesting  and 
entertiining;  and  he  had  a  heart  sensible  to 
friendship,  and  full  of  candour,  frankness  and 
benevolence.  80  numerous  were  the  objects 
of  his  charitable  attention,  that  they  swallow- 
ed up  the  whole  of  his  large  income ;  and 
when  after  his  death  his  moveables  were  dis- 
posed of  and  his  expences  paid,  his  remaining 
property  did  not  amount  to  more  than  five 
hundred  livres.  In  right  of  his  archbishopric 
of  Paris  he  v/as  duke  of  St.  Cloud  and  peer  of 
France;  and  h.o  was  also  commander  of  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  patron  of  tlie  house 
and  society  of  the  Sorbonne.and  superior  of  the 
college  of  Navarro.  He  published  some  other 
pastoral  "  Letters"  and  'TnstructrQns^",lKS!dcs, 
those  which  have  been  mcntioiicd  ni  the  pre- 
ceding narrative.  Alcreri.  No.uv.  Diet.  Hist, 
Mosh.  Hht.  Eccl.  sac.  .wit.  sect.  it. par.  i.  cap.  I. 
CS"  s,fc.  :^viii.—^/l. 

NOBLK,  EusT'CHE  s.r,  a  copious  and  vcry_ 
miscellaneous  writer,  remarkable  for  the  vicis- 
situdes of  his  life  and  fortune,  was  born  in 
1643  of  .1  distinguished  family  at  Troyes. 
liroiight  up  to  the  law,  he  roie  by  his  talents 
to  the  post  of  procureur-general  m  the  parlia- 
ment of  Mct7.  He  was  in  tlic  height  of  repu- 
tation wlicn  he  underwent  a  charge  of  having 
forged  acts  of  court  for  his  own  emolument. 
Being  committed  to  the  Chatelct,  he  was  con- 
demneil  to  an  amende-honorable,  and  bani.sh- 
mcnt  for  nine  years.  From  this  sentence  he 
appealed,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Concicrge- 
rie.  In  tint  prison  w. is  thenconlintd  Gabhiellc 
Perrcau,  known  by  the  name  of  la  belle 
F.piciere,  whom  her  husband  had  shut  up  icr 
misconduct.  Lc  Noble  became  fond  of  h,, 
and  undertook  to  be  her  advocate;  and  a  cc.  - 
ncxicnonsuid  between  them,  the  consequi-n;?. 
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of  wliich  caused  t]i<*  vioniaii  to  Uo  sent   to  a 
convent  to  lie  in.     She  aftcrwiirds  made  hti 
escape,  and  Ic  Noble,  who  found  means  to  get 
out  of  the  Concierptric,  joined  her,  when  they 
passed  some  time  together,  frequently  chang'.iijf 
ihtir   abode   throuj;h    fear   ol  discovery.      1-e 
Noble  was  at  length  rct.iken  and  leiiiaiulod  to 
prison,   where    he   was   tricil    on   the    former 
charge,  and   in    !6p8  was  condemiicti   to  the 
same  amende  and   banishment  for  nine   years. 
Three  children,  ilie  fruit  of  his  licentious  con- 
nexion, were  adjudged  to  him  for  maintenance. 
He,  however,  obtained  permission   to  remain 
in  France,   on  the  condition  of  ceasing  to  exe- 
cute   any  judiciary    ollice.       His   misfortunes 
produced    no    amendment  of  his   lile,   which 
continued  as  dissipated  and  irregular  as  ever, 
till  his  death  in  1 7  1 1 ,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 
He  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  imligence, 
that  he  was  buried  at  the  charge  of  llie  parisli, 
though  his  works  are  said   to  !iave  produceil 
above   one   hundred   thousand    crowns  to  his 
printers.     These  have  been  collected  in  nine- 
teen volumes,   i2mo.     They  may  be    divided 
into  three  classes:  First,  the  serious,  consisting 
of  historical  and  political  pieces,  and  even  of 
works  rtktive  to  religion;  of  these,  his   "  En- 
tretiensPolitiiiues  surles  affaires  du  terns,"  a  pe- 
riodicalpublication,  was  highly  popular  atits  first 
appearance,  on  account  of  its  keen  and  lively 
sallies  and  lov/  pleasantries.     Secondly,  the  ro- 
mantic, comprizing  a  number  of  works,    half 
history,  half  romance,  in  which  there  are  some 
interesting  passages,  but  in  general   they  are 
trivial  and  slight  effusions.      1  hirdly,  the  poe- 
tical,   consisting  of  trunslarions,  fables,   talcs, 
comedies,  epistles,  &c.     Tlicse  have  very  little 
merit  as  poems,  but  the  application  of  tome  of 
them  to  the  purpose  of  p.  squinade  gave  them 
temporary  popularity.     When  it  is  considered 
that  t.his  man  wrote  most  of  his  works  in  prison, 
or   under  the   pressure  of  firgent  necessities, 
their  variety  and  facility  may  be  admired  ;   but 
they  betr.iy  all  the   incorrectness,  the  want  of 
judgment  and  solidity,  that  might  be  expected 
from  the  circumstances  of  t:ieir  compo>ition. 
Alonri.     Nottv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

NOBREGA,  Mangel  da,  the  head  of  the 
first  Jesuits  that  ever  ^et  foot  in  South  Ame- 
rica, a  country  wherein  that  order  has  done 
more  good  and  less  evil,  than  in  any  oiher  part 
of  the  world. 

He  was  a  Portuguese  by  birth,  studied  first 
at  Coimbra,  afterwards  at  Salamanca,  then  re- 
turning to  Coifnbra  ;;radujted  in  canon  law, 
his  master,  Martin  Aspilcueia  Navurro,  a  man 
of  great  eminence  in  his  day,  pronouncing  him 


ihe  bcjt  of  all  his  pupils.  Nobrega's  father 
held  the  rank  of  Dcuinbargachr ;  one  of  liis 
uncles  that  of  Chancellor  mcr ;  both  were  i:i 
favour  with  the  king.  With  such  connections, 
and  with  his  own  personal  talents,  any  thing 
seemed  open  to  ]m  ambition;  but  failing  to 
obtain  some  university  preferment  which  ought 
to  have  been  aw.irded  him,  he  rejected  the 
world,  as  the  world  had  done  hiin,  and  entered 
in  this  fit  of  disgust  the  newly  established  order 
of  Jesuits  in  1544. 

During  one  of  his  preaching  peregrinntioi'S 
an  adventure  happened  to  him  at  Santiago, 
which  may  be  worth  repeating.  He  and  his 
companion,  who,  as  usual,  subsisted  upon  alms, 
had  been  remarkably  unsuccessful  one  day  in 
their  begging  trade;  for  a  woman  in  the  market 
place  had  burlesqued  Nobrega's  sermon  with 
such  effect,  that  they  were  ashamed  to  show 
their  faces  there.  Thoroughly  hungry,  having 
fasted  the  whole  day  for  want  of  food,  thty 
repaired  at  night  to  the  hospital,  and  got  into 
a  room  where  a  party  of  travelling  begg.irs 
were  eating  and  carousing.  These  fellows  took 
them  by  their  dress  for  gentlemen  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  one  of  them  cried  out,  "  Sit  down, 
comrades,  and  cat,  and  you  shall  be  judges  be- 
tween us,  for  we  are  in  a  grand  dispute  which 
is  the  best  beggar."  Nobrega  and  his  com- 
panion, who  were  half  starved,  looked  upon 
the  food  before  them,  in  their  own  language,  as 
a  God-send,  and  fell  to  without  farther  press- 
ing, while  the  rogues,  one  after  another,  laid 
open  all  the  tricks  of  their  trade.  One  who 
tliought  himself  the  cunningest  kept  back  till 
the  rest  had  finished,  and  then  he  began  his 
story  "  Ah  !"  said  he,  "  you  don't  know 
hov  to  beg!  mind  my  way  now.  I  never  ask 
alms,  but  1  go  up  to  a  door,  and  give  a  gieac 
groan,  saying,  '  l3lessed  be  Mary  the  mother 
of  God,  or  blessed  be  such  a  saint.'  They 
who  are  in  the  house  come  out,  hearing  this 
groan,  to  see  what  is  the  matter,  and  then  I 
begin  with  as  feeble  a  voice  as  1  can,  '  O  sir, 
great  is  the  mercy  which  God  has  shown  me  ! 
You  must  know  that  1  was  a  slave  in  Turkey, 
and  the  dog  of  a  Turk,  my  master,  led  me  a 
terrible  life  to  make  me  renounce  Christ,  swear- 
ing that  I  should  die  by  his  hands  if  I  did  not 
renegade.  O  dog,  I  used  to  answer,  1  will 
never  renounce  the  faith  of  our  Lord;  for  our 
lady  (or  Santiago,  or  any  other  saint  who  may 
suit  the  place  where  I  am  begging)  will  deliver 
me.'  And  truly,  brethren,  so  it  happened  to  me, 
sinner  as  you  see  me  here  !  for,  one  night 
when  I  lay  loaded  with  chains  in  a  dungeon, 
commending  myself  to  the  saint's  mercy  (bless- 
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cJ  be  God's  mnjcsty)  I  found  myself  at  day- 
brcjk  s<ife  in  n  chriiti.iii  coiiniry,  and  here  I  now 
suit,  on  a  pilgriniiige  t  j  his  lioly  church.'  Every 
body  j;ivcs  me  noble  ahiis  wlicn  they  hear  this." 
And  then  he  turned  to  Nobrcga,  "  Well  bro- 
ther, liAve  not  I  won  the  wager?"  Nobrega 
by  this  time  hid  made  so  good  a  supper,  that 
he  did  not  longer  think  it  necessary  to  keep 
liir.  patience.  "  Thieves  and  enemies  of  GotI," 
cried  he,  "  who  stiMl  the  alms  of  the  poor, 
you  all  deserve  to  be  hanged,  and  I  shall  ac- 
cuse you  to  the  magistrate!"  At  this  unex- 
pected threat  aw;iy  they  all  ran  out  of  the  hos- 
pital as  fast  as  they  could. 

When  it  was  determined  that  Jesuit  mission- 
aries should  be  senttu  Brazil, Simam  Rodriguez, 
uho  had  esublished  tlie  order  in  Portugal, 
would  l.dn  have  gone  himself;  but  this  not 
being  permitted,  he  nominated  Nobrega  to  be 
the  head  of  the  mission.  His  five  companions 
were  F.  Leonardo  Nunez,  P.  Juan  de  Aspil- 
cueta  Navarro,  P.  /"intonio  Peres,  and  the  lay 
brethren  Vicente  Rodriguez,  and  Diogo  Ja- 
come.  They  set  sail  with  Thome  de  .Sousa, 
the  first  governor-general  of  Brazil,  on  the  first 
of  February  1549. 

These  men  immediately  began  that  system 
of  kindness  and  conciliation  towards  the  na- 
tives of  South  America  from  which  the  Jesuits 
never  deviated,  and  on  which  thty  established 
their  memorable  empire  in  Paraguay.  No- 
brega was  ::s  able  a  statesman  as  he  was  a  mis- 
sionary. Thome  de  Souza  and  his  successors 
consulted  him  and  were  directed  by  him  in  all 
aOairs  of  importance,  and  to  him  it  is  owing 
that  the  French  did  not  succeed  in  establishing 
themselves  In  Rio  J.ineiro,  and  dividing  Brazil 
with  the  Portuguese,  or  ejecting  them  from  it. 
He  was  nominated  vice-provincial  of  Brazil  in 
1550,  and  provinci.d  in  iSS3'  when  that  coun- 
try was  made  a  separate  province.  He  dicil  in 
1570,  on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  a  remark- 
able d.iy  to  him,  for  it  was  hi,->  birtl>-day,  and 
on  that  day  also  he  entered  the  company.  He 
was  only  fifty-three  at  his  death,  but  faiily 
worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  a  missionary  life. 

Nobrega  was  assuredly  an  able  and  excellent 
man,  and  there  arc  few  lives  in  ecclesiastical  bio- 
graphy thatwill  better  beare.xamination  than  his. 
One  miracle  is  recorded  of  him,  which,  if  the 
record  be  true,  discovers  considerable  inge- 
nuity. Thome  de  Sousa  woulil  never  eat  of 
the  head  of  any  bird,  bea^t,  or  fish,  in  honour 
of  John  the  Baptist's  head.  Nobrega  on  their 
voyage  ciuleavouied  to  per>uade  him  that  this 
was  a  foolish  superstition.  One  day,  after  a  vain 


argument  upon  the  subject,  he  said  to  him,  "Or- 
der a  hook  and  line  to  be  thrown  out,  and  see 
what  God  will  determine  concerning  it."  This 
was  done,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  pre- 
sent, when  the  hook  was  drawn  up,  the  head  of 
a  fibh  without  a  body  was  hanging  on  it.  The 
governor  was  convinced;  the  Jesuits  record  the 
story  as  a  miracle,  and  if  the  reader  do  not  give 
them  the  credit  of  having  invented  it,  he  may 
admire  Nobrega's  slight  of  hand.  Baltazar. 
I  ellez.      Sim.  /^''nicoficelks. — R.  S. 

NOCETI,  Charles,  an  Italian  Jesuit  who 
flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Pontre-INIoli,  but  in  what  year  we  are  not  in< 
formed.  Alter  taking  the  vows,  and  completing 
his  academical  studies,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  college  belonging  to  the 
society  oi  Jcsu>  at  Rome.  Afterwards  he  was 
made  coadjutor  to  father  Turano,  penitentiary 
of  St.  Peter  -,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
examiners  of  bishops.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
tlie  year  1759.  He  was  the  author  of  "Ve- 
ritas Vindicata,"  in  two  volumes ;  which  is  a 
criticism  on  the  "  Iheologia  Christiana"  of 
father  Concina,  and  has  excited  considerable 
attention  among  the  Italian  divines.  Noceti 
also  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  .Muses, 
and  acquired  some  reputation  by  publishing  a 
volume  of  "Eclogues,"  and  poems  "On  the 
Rainbow,"  and  "  On  the  Aurora  Borealii." 
Nouv.  Diet.  Jliit. — M. 

NOETUS,  after  whom  his  followers  were 
called  A  oeiians,  is  classed  by  the  onhodox  fa- 
thers among  the  heretics  of  the  third  century. 
Basnage  places  him  about  the  year  240-,  Fa- 
brieius  about  J45.  Epiphanius,  in  his  work 
against  heresies,  says  that  he  was  of  Ephesus 
in  Asia  -,  but  in  his  summary  or  recapitula- 
tion, he  says  that  he  was  of  Smyrna.  In  his- 
larger  work  he  says,  that  he  "  taught  a  doc- 
trine not  held  by  the  prophets,  or  apostles,  or 
the  church  after  them.  Vox  such  was  his 
pride,  that  he  dared  to  say,  that  the  father  suf- 
fered. And  with  the  like  arrogance  he  said  that 
he  himself  was  Moses,  and  his  brother  Aaron." 
For  persisting  in  these  notions,  he  was  ex- 
pelled out  of  the  church,  together  with  those 
who  were  of  the  same  opinion  with  him.  St. 
AugUbtine  ascribes  to  him  the  notion,  "  that 
Christ  was  aEo  the  Father  himself  and  the 
Holy  Ghost;"  and  in  his  article  of  the  Sabel- 
lians,  he  says,  that  ihey  "  are  reckoned  to  have 
borrowed  their  opinion  from  Noctus.  \or 
do  I  ki.ow  any  good  reason  why  Epiphanius 
should  make  two  heresies  of  them,  for  their 
opinions  seem  to  be  ihe  saraej  only  SabcUiut 
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was  better  known  tlun  Noctus ;  for  very  few, 
at  that  time,  knew  any  iliiiig  of  the  N'ottuns, 
but  Sjbi.llun5  wtre  often  nicntioncil."    Theo- 
<loret  «.iys,  tliat    he  "  was    of  Smyrna.      He 
revived  the  licre^y  which   one   Epigonus  first 
publishei),   anit   Clcomtncs    maintained    after 
liim.     Tlic  sum  of  iliL'ir  heresy   is  this:  that 
there  is  one  Goil  and  father,  the  creator  of  all 
things,  not  apnearinj;  when  lie  tliinka   fit,  ap- 
praring  when  lie  pleasctlij  and  th;it  the  same 
is  invisible  and  visible,  begotten  and  unbegot- 
tcn  ;  unbcgottcn  from  the  beginnintr,  begotten 
when  he  pleased  to  be  born  of  a  virgin;  im- 
passible and  ininiortal,  and  again  passible  and 
mortal.     For  when   he   was    impassible,  they 
say,  he  willingly  suffered  on  the  cross.     Him 
they  call  both  son  and  father,  as  occasion  of- 
fers."    After  quoting  these  several  statements 
of  the  ancient    f.ithcrs,    licausobre,  adverting 
to  tlic  charge  preferred  ai^ainst  the  Noctians  of 
maintaining  that  the  father  was  born,  and  suf- 
I'ored,    and  died,    and  was   Christ,    declares, 
"  that  this  is  so  absurd,  and  so  manifestly  con- 
trary to  many  texts  of  the  New  Testament, 
that    it  appears  scarce    possible  it  should    be 
maintained     by  any  reasonable    man;    which 
makes  him  suspect,  that  this  was  not  the  opinion 
of  those  persons,    but    a   consetjuence,  which 
the  orthodox  drew  from  their  principles."  The 
charge  brought  against  him  by  Epiphaniu":,  of 
pretending  that  he  was  Moses,  and  liis  brother, 
Aaron,  the  same  candid  critic  thinks  to  be  "  An 
extravagance,  that  is  not   at   all  credible,  and 
that  renders  the  rest  of  the  liistory  mere  than 
suspected.     The   truth,"  s.iys    he,    "  is  this: 
Noetusand  his  brother  pretc;ided  to  defend  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  taught  by  .Moses 
and  .Xaron,  and  to  be  sent  to  cleat-.se  the  church 
from  the   heathen   error   of   the    plurality    of 
Gods."-    Upon  the  whole,  we  think  thnt  a  com- 
parison of  the  diiftrent  testimonies  rf  ancient 
writers  will  render  it  probable,  as  the  judicious 
Latdncr  modestly  expresses  himself,  that  Noe- 
tas,  and  others  who  agreed  with  him,  believed 
in  one  divine  person   only,  and  denied  a   dis- 
tinct and  proper  personality  of  the    word  and 
spirit;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Koetian  was 
tlae  same  with  tlie  Sabellian  creed.     Epiphanii 
Hares.  L^II.  num.  i.     (jf    Annctph.  num.    xi. 
Augmtin.    de   Har.    num.   xxx-ji.        Theodiret. 
Har.  Fab.   lib.  Hi.  cap.  3.      Jiasnng.  Ann.   239. 
num.  ill.      Btau.'cbre  I  Hit.    de    A'lanich.  par.  it. 
lib.  Hi.  ih.  6.     Diipin.     Lardners  Cnd.  part  ii. 
vU.  IV.  chap./^\. — M. 

NOGAROLA,  Lewis,  an  Italian   man  of 
letters,  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  f  i- 


mily,  and  born  at  Verona  towards  the    com- 
niencenient  of  the  sixteenth  century.     He  an- 
jdicil  with  great   success  to  the  study  of  tne 
Greek  language,   and  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion   by  the    various  Latin  versions  of   books 
written  in  that  tongue,    which  he  gave  to  the 
public.     In   15.151  he   was  appointed  one    of 
tliree  commissioners  to  whom  was  committed 
tlie  care  of  supplying  Verona  with    provisions 
in  a  time  of  scarcity;  and  soon  afterv/ards  he 
was  sent  to  the  council  of  Trent,  where   he 
gained    much   applause    by    a    discourse   pro- 
nounced by  him  before  that  rssembly,  which 
w.is  i-ommittcd  to  the  press.     In  1554)  he  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  deputed  by  the  city  of 
\'erona  to  compliment  that  excellent  philoso- 
pher .'.nd  celebrated  statesman  Francis  Vcnieri, 
on  his  exaltation  to  the  dignity  of  doge  of  Ve- 
nice ;  on  which  occasion  Nogaroia  was  made  a 
knight  of  that  republic.     After  his  return  to  his 
native  city,  in  the  year  1555,  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  jurisdiction   over  the    work- 
people in  the  silk  manufactories.     He  accom- 
panied  Guy  Ubaldi,  duke  of  Urbino,  when 
lie  went  to  Rome,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  the  states  of  the  cluircli,  to  which  he 
had  been  nominated  by  pcpc  Julius  III.     He 
died   at  Verona    in    the  year   1559.      In  the 
year  1532,  be  published  at  Verona,  in  quarto, 
a  Latin  translation  of  a  work  attributed  to  St. 
John  Damasccnus,    which   had    appeared    in 
Greek  during  the  preceding  year,  on  the  sub- 
ject   "  De   iis  qui  in  fitiem  dormierur.t."     In 
1549,  he    publisiied    at  Venice,  "  Apostolicx' 
Institutiones   in   pnrvum    Libellum  collect-.e," 
quarto,  to  which  he  annexed   his  discourse  de-  ' 
livered  before  the  council  of  Trent.     In  1552, 
he  printed    at   the   same  place,    in    quarto,  a 
Latin  treatise  relating  to  the  periodical  increase 
of  the  Nile,  from   a   scarce   work  printed  at 
Milan  in  1526,  in  quarto,    under  the  title  of 
"  Timothcus,   sive  de  Nilo,"  &;c.     This  work 
was  followed  by  "Platonicx  Plutarchi  Qures- 
tiones  in  Latinum  versx,  Sc  Annotationilius  il- 
iustratx,"  printed  at  Venice  in   1552,  quarto. 
After   this  he  undertook   the  translation  of  a 
work  of  Ocellus  Lucanus,  "  De  univcrsa  Na- 
tura,"  from  a  manuscript  sent  to  Rome  by  Ba- 
sil Zanclii,  a  Bergamese  poet;  but  ill  health  re- 
tarded his  progress  in  this  work,  which  he  was 
not  able  to   finish  before  the  year    1558.     It 
made  its  appearance  at  Venice  in  1559,   and 
was  reprinted  at  Heidelberg  in   1598,  and  at 
Cambridge  in  1671.     A  new  translation  of  this 
work  v/as  printed    at  Tologna    in    1646,    by 
Charles  Emmanuel  Vizzani,  in  which  he  has 
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irtSertcd  the  learned  notes  of  N^ogarola.  Our 
author  also  published  a  Lathi  "Letter  to  Adam 
Fumsno,  Canon  of  Verona,  on  the  Persons  of 
illiHti'iDus  Italian  Families  who  have  written  in 
Greek;"  wdich  is  given  in  ilie  Venice  edition 
of  the  work  of  Ocsllus,  in  the  "Opuscola 
Mytho!ogica,"&c.  published  at  Cin;bridge  in 
!<^7i,  and  in  the  *'  Supplement  i  et  Observa- 
tioncs  ad  Vossium  de  Historicis  Grsecis  et 
Latinis,"  by  John  Albert  Fabricius,  itublislicd 
at  H  imburg  in  1709.  I'he  other  wo.ks  of 
Nogarol.i  are,  "Sch.-lia  ad  Themistii  Pira- 
phr.isim  in  Aristotelis  Librum  Tcrtium  de  Ani- 
rm,"  Vi'iiice,  1570,  with  a  L^tin  triinsl.i'ion 
of  that  work;  "  IJisputatio  super  P.e;^inai  Uri- 
tannorum  Divoriio,"  quarto;  and  '  Oratio  pro 
Vincentiiiis  ad  IMaximilianum."  Moreri.  Naiv. 
Diet.  Hi!t.—  M. 

NOIil,  John  i.e,  a  celebrated  French  di- 
vine and  able,  thou^-h  an  intemperate,  defender 
of  the  principles  of  Jansnius  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  the  so:'  of  a  counsellor  of 
the  presiHial  court  of  •'  vignon,  the  date  of 
whose  birth  is  not  known.  Posscssinc;  excel- 
lent  natural  abilities,  which  were  improved  by 
a  liberal  education,  he  was  ordained  priest, 
and  acquired  very  high  reputation  at  P.iris,  la 
Fleche,  Belesme,  and  various  other  cities,  by 
his  qualifications  as  a  preacher.  In  reward  of 
hii  merit,  he  was  promoted  to  a  canonry  and 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  See2. 
Jealous  of  his  fame,  and  hostile  to  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  adopted  the  augusttnian 
doctrine  of  grace,  the  Jesuits  left  no  n-.eans 
unattenipted  of  injuring  his  credit,  and  even 
directed  against  hiru  the  fury  of  a  number  of 
■fanatics  w'-'o  appeared  in  Normandy.  These 
■fanatics  assembled  at  Argentan,  where  le  Noir 
was  preaching  a  course  of  Advent  and  Lent 
sermons,  and  having  erected  an  image  of  the 
virgin  at  the  crossing  of  two  streets,  chanted 
lita.iies  before  it  every  cv.-ning,  into  which 
■were  introduced  the  words,  "  Virgo  extirpa- 
trix  Jinscnistavum."  Under  tlie  feet  of  this 
im-igc  was  the  figure  of  a  large  black  serpent, 
by  which  they  meant  to  designate  the  pre- 
bendary of  Scez.  Some  time  afterwards  they 
came  m  procession  to  Seez,  with  a  fanatical 
licentiate  of  divinity  at  the  r  head,  and  as  soon 
as  they  entered  the  city  the  m;;n  began  to 
chant,  after  the  manner  of  the  litany,  "  Lord, 
deliver  us  from  the  Jancnists;"  to  which  the 
women  added  in  turn,  "  Good  Lord,  deliver 
us."  Fhe  civil  power,  however,  now  thought 
proper  to  interfere,  and  after  committing  the 
ring-leaders    to    prison,    dispersed    the    rest. 


Defore  the  prisoners  could  obtain  their  libcTfy, 
besides  being  enjoined  a  severe  penance,  they 
were  obliged  to  M-aiton  the  prebendary  of  Secz 
at  his  house,  and  ask  his  pardon.  After  his 
M.  le  Koir  had  a  contest  with  his  bisliop,  who 
advanced  a  claim  of  first-fruits  on  the  incum- 
bents di?pendi.nt  upon  iiis  chapttir.  TJiis  claim 
our  prebendary  resisted  with  unbending  firm- 
ness, as  well  as  some  other  exactions  attempted 
by  his  diocesan  ;  and  he  exerted  great  spirit  in 
exposing  and  checking  abuses  which  had  the 
sanction  of  the  bishop's  licence.  Provoked  at 
his  intrepid  opposition  to  his  design."!,  the 
bishop  of  Secz  Cibt.iincd  a  t'cttrf  de  cachet  in 
the  year  1663,  by  which  VI.  le  Noir,  under 
the  pretence  that  he  had  in  his  sermons 
advanced  erroneous  notions,  was  for  a  time 
exiled  to  Fougeres  in  Britanry.  In  1665, 
the  manner  in  v.hich  the  bishop  ende-  vour- 
ed  to  enforce  submission  to  ihe  firmiJary 
occasioned  new  quarrels  between  him  and  his 
canons  ;  which  provoked  M.  le  Noir  to  puMish 
charges  of  various  errors  against  that  prelate. 
Among  others,  one  was  founded  on  his  refu- 
sal to  pay  any  attention  to  our  prebcndr.ry, 
wlien  he  denounced  to  him  a  catechism  pub- 
lished in  his  dioci'se,  by  the  Sieur  Engujrran, 
under  the  title  of  "  Le  Chretien  Chanipetre," 
in  which  it  is  stated,  "That  there  are  foiar 
divine  persons  who  are  the  proper  objects  of 
the  devotion  of  the  faithful;  nan^cly,  Jesus 
Christ,  St.  Joseph,  iSt.  Anne,  aud  St  jMchini." 
On  account  of  tliis  refusal,  M.  le  Noir  accused 
the  bishop  judiciiilly  of  f-ivouring  the  propaga- 
tors of  such  errors,  and  of  holding  several  no- 
tions v/hich  he  believed  to  be  iieretical.  On  this 
subject  he  published  several  pieces,  in  which 
he  overleaped  all  the  bounds  of  moderation  in 
the  langu.ige  which  he  applied  to  the  bishop 
of  Seez,  and  also  to  his  metropolitan  Harlay, 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  whom  he  represented  to 
be  in  collu.=;ion  with  his  suffragan.  After- 
"wards  he  opposed  the  bishop  of  Seez  when 
about  to  tike  possession  of  fhe  archbi- 
»hopric  of  Rouen,  upon  the  translation  of 
HaHay  to  the  see  of  Paris.  The  process 
against  his  diocesan  was  referred  by  ths  king's 
conncil  to  the  ecclesiastical  jtidgcs,  before 
whom  it  lay  many  years,  in  1682,  he  opptjs- 
ed  the  election  of  llarhy,  arcirbishoji  of  Paris, 
to  tl.c  office  of  presid'nt  in  the  assembly  of 
the  clergy,  under  the  pL-a  that  he  had  not  yet 
cleared  himself  from  the  suspicion  nf  hereby, 
and  was,  consequently,  ineligible  by  the  canons. 
In  the  f('llowiiig  yt.ir  M.  le  Noir  was  irrested, 
and  committed  prisoner  to  the  Bastille,  wIk re 
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a  proccsi  was  cuvieJ  on  against  liim  before 
specul  commi'.s.iries,  who  pronounced  him 
guilty  of  publishing  defamatory  writinKS,  and 
adjudged  Iiim  to  make  the  amende  honorable 
before  the  metropolitan  church  of  I'aris,  and 
then  to  be  sent  to  the  galleys  for  life.  The 
first  part  of  this  sentence  was  executed  upon 
him ;  but  the  punishment  of  the  galleys  was 
commuted  for  imprisonment.  He  w.is  fir-.t 
confined  at  St.  Main's;  afterwards  for  five  ye-irs 
in  the  citadel  of  Brest;  and  lastly  at  Nantc;, 
where  he  died  in  1692.  He  was  the  author 
of  "  A  Collection  of  Requests,  or  C.ises,  &c." 
in  folio,  relative  to  the  treatment  of  the  Jan- 
senists,  which  di.pl.iy  a  p.issionite  eloquence, 
with  an  uncommon  knowledj^e  of  l.iw,  and 
will  be  found  useful  by  the  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian ;  "The  Guide  to  the  Cloister,"  tran.slated 
from  a  work  attributed  to  St.  ncrnard;  "The 
indisputable  Advantages  of  the  Church  over 
the  Calvinists,  in  the  Controversy  between  M. 
Arnauld  and  the  Minister  Claude,"  1673,  '"^' 
tavo ;  "The  new  Political  Light,  or,  the 
new  Gospel  of  Cardinal  Pahvicini,  revealed 
by  himself  in  his  History  of  the  Council  of 
I'rent,"  1676,  izmo.  which  occasioned  the 
suppression  of  a  P'rencli  translation  of  that 
history  which  was  about  to  be  published  ;  "The 
Heresy  of  the  Episcopal  Dominion  established 
in  France,"  lamo;  "The  courtly  Bishop," 
i2mo. ;  "Protest  against  the  Assemblies  of  the 
Clergy  in  168 1,"  quarto,  fee.  Mereri.  Nouv. 
Diet.   Ilist.—M. 

NOLDIUS,Christi  AN,  alearned  Danish  di- 
vine and  able  professor  of  theology  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  Hoybia,  in  Scania, 
in  the  year  1626.  When  he  was  of  a  proper 
age,  he  was  sent  to  be  instructed  in  grammar 
learning  at  Lunden  ;  whence  he  was  removed, 
in  1644,  to  the  university  of  Copenhagen. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  progress 
which  he  made  in  his  academical  studies,  and 
was  enrolled  among  the  citizens  of  the  metro- 
polis. In  1650,  he  was  nominated  rector  of 
the  college  at  Landscroon  -,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  In  1654, 
he  resigned  his  charge  at  Landscroon,  deter- 
mined on  travelling  into  foreign  countries  for 
further  improvement.  He  first  visited  the 
most  celebrated  universities  of  Germany,  and 
obtained  introduction  to  an  acquaintance  with 
some  of  the  most  eminent  divines,  and 
other  distinguished  literary  characters  in 
that  country.  Afterwards  he  visited  Holland, 
England,  and  Prance,  and  in  1657,  returned 
to  his  native  country  to  settle  his  family  affairs. 


Having  accomplished  this  business,  within 
three  months  he  set  out  for  Holland  a  second 
time,  and  pursued  his  studies  nearly  three 
years  in  the  universities  of  Franekcr  and  Loy- 
dcn.  In  1660,  he  accepted  the  post  of  tutor 
and  governor  of  ihc  sons  of  t'.e  lord  of  Ger- 
stortl,  grand  master  of  the  palace  to  the  king 
of  Denmark ;  and  four  years  afterwards,  lie 
was  ordained  minister,  and  was  called  to  fill 
the  ilivinity  cliair  in  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen, 'lb  this  post  the  king  was  pleased  to 
add  the  honourable  one  of  rector  of  that  se- 
minary. Noldius  died  in  1683,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven.  He  was  a  man  who  was  in- 
cessantly occupied  in  his  studies  ;  and  subjects 
requiring  the  most  profound  research,  had  for 
him  peculiar  attractions.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  who  ventured  so  far  to  oppose 
the  popular  notion  of  demonology,  as  to  main- 
tain that  devils  could  not  work  miracles  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  or  countenancing 
vice.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Concordantix 
particularum  Hcbruo  Chaldaicum,"  &c.  an 
excellent  and  mucli  esteemed  work,  of  which 
the  best  edition  is  that  of  Jena,  in  1 734,  quarto  ; 
'•Sacrarum  Historiarum  et  Antiquitatum  Sy- 
nopsis •,"  "Leges  distinguendi,  seu,  dc  \  ir- 
tute  et  Vitio  Distinctionis  Opus;  '' Historia 
Idumsea,  seu,  de  Vita  et  Gestis  Herodum 
Diatribe;"  "  Logica  ;"  a  "new  Edition  of 
Josephu;;'s  History,  &:c."  FreheriTheatr.  Vir. 
Erud.  Clar.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — M. 
NOLLET,  John  Anthony,  a  French 
ecclesiastic  and  celebrated  natural  philosopher 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Pimpre, 
in  the  diocese  of  Noyon,  in  the  year  1700. 
His  parents,  who  were  persons  of  reputable 
character  though  of  humble  fortunes,  as  they 
could  not  make  him  wealthy,  determined  to 
bestow  on  him  the  advantages  of  a  good  edu- 
cation. With  this  view  they  sent  him  to  the 
college  of  Clermont  in  the  Bcauvoisin,  and 
afterwards  to  Bcauvais,  where  he  laid  a  good 
foundation  of  grammar  learning ;  which  en- 
couraged them  to  send  him  to  Paris,  in  order 
to  go  through  a  course  of  philosophy  at  that 
university.  It  wa.s  their  wish  that  he  should 
embrace  the  ecclesiastical  profession  ;  and 
young  Nollet  adopted,  without  repugnar:cc, 
the  choice  which  they  made  for  him.  From 
a  very  early  age  he  had  shewn  a  taste  for  the 
study  of  natural  philosophy,  which  had  not 
yet  become  his  ruling  passion  ;  he  was  therefore 
enabled  to  check  himself  in  a  pursuit  which 
was  likely  to  interfere  with  the  studies  more 
appropriate  to  his  destined  character,  and  gave 
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himself  up  entirely  to  the  study  of  scholastic     the  country.     In  the  year   1744,  he  had  the 
theology.     Having  completed   his   academical     honour  of  being   called  to  Versailles,  to  give 
course,    and  passed   with   reputation   through     lessons  in  natural  philosophy  to  the  dauphin, 
the  usual  examinations,  in  1728  he  was  admit-     at  wliich  the  king  and  royal  family   were  fre- 
ted   to    deacon's   orders,    and    soon  became   a     quently  present,     liy  tlv-  excellence  and  ami- 
licenced  preacher.    This  new  occupation,  how-     abieness  of  his  personal  character,   as  well  as 
ever,  did  not  wholly  divert  his  attention  from     by  his  scientific  talents,  he  recommended  him  • 
the  subjects  of  his   early  enquiries,    and   they     self  to  the  confidence  of  his  illustrious  pupiJ, 
insensibly  claimed  more  and  more  of  his  time,     who  contlimed  as  long  as  he   lived  to  express 
At  length,  Ids  inclination  for  the  sciences  be-     the   greatest  esteem   for  our  philosopher.     It 
c.mie  irresistible,    and   he  gave  himself  up  to     is  to   be  lamented   that  his  liberality   did  not 
the  study  of  natural  philosophy  with  an  ardour     prompt  him   to   better  tiie    mediocrity  of  his 
to   which  the   kind   of  privation   in  which  he     tutor's  fortune.     In  the  year    1749,  the  abbe 
had  so  long  lived  gave  augmented  force.     It     Noilet  took  a  second  journey  into  Italv,  whence 
was  now  his  good  fortune  to  become  known  to     wonderful      accounts      had     been     circulated 
IM.  du  Fay  and  M.  Reaumur,  and  under  their     throughout  Europe,  of  the  communication  of 
instructions  his  talents  were  rapidly  developed,     medicinal  virtues  by  electricity  ;  which  seemed 
By  the  former  he  was  received  as  an  associate     to    be  supported   by  numerous    well    attested 
in  his  electrical  researches  ;    and  the  latter  re-     facts.     To  examine  into  these  facts,  and  to  be 
signed  to  him  his  laboratory.     He  was  also  re-     assured   of  their   truth  or  fallacy,    was    one 
ceived  into   a  Society  of  Arts,  established  at     grand   motive  with  our  author  in  passing  the 
Paris   under    the  protection  of    the  count  de     -Mps  at  this  time,  and  in  vi:^iting  the  gentlemen 
Clermont.     In  the  year  1734,  he  accompanied     who  had  published  any  accounts  of  those  ex- 
IM.  M.  du  Fay,  ilu  Hamel  and  de  Jussieu,  on     periments.    But  though  he  engaged  them  to  re- 
a  visit  to  England,  where  he  had  the  honour     peat   their    experiments  in  his    presence,   and 
of  being  admitted  a   foreign    member  of  the     upon    himself,    and    though    he   made    it  his 
Royal  Society,  and  he  profited  so  well   of  this     business  to  get  all  the   information  which  he 
visit,  as  to  institute  a  friendly  and  literary  cor-     could  concerning  them,  he  was  soon  convinced 
respondence  with  some  of  the  most  celebrated     that    the  pretended    facts  were  deceptions    or 
men  in  this  country,     'i'wo  years  afterwards,     exaggerations,  and  that  no  method  had  been 
he  made  a  tour  to  Holland,  where  he  formed     di^eovered,  by  means  of  which  the  power  of 
ar.  intimate  connection  with  s'Ciravesande  and     medicine   could  by  electricity   be  made  to  in- 
Musschenbroek.      Upon  his   return    to   Paris,     sinuate  itself  into  the  human  body.     But  these 
he  resumed  a  course  of  experimental  philosophy     wonders  were  not  the  only  objects  which   en- 
which  he  commenced  in   1735,   and  which  he     gaged  our  abbe's  attention  in  this  visit  to  Italy  : 
continued  to  the  year  1760.     These  cosrses  of    for    his   enquiries   were  extended   to     all   the 
experimental  physics  gave  rise  to  the  adoption     branches  of  natural  philosophy,  the  arts,   agri- 
of  similar  plans  in  other  branches  of  science,     culture,  &c.     On  his  return  to  France  through 
such  as  chemistry,  anatomy,  natural  history,     'J'urin,  the  king  of  Sardinia  made  him  an  offer 
&c.  of  the  order  of  St.  Maurice  ;  which  he  thought 

In  the  year  1738,  the  count  de  Maiirepas  pre-  it  his  duty  to  decline,  not  having  the  permLssion 
vailed  upon  cnrdmal  Fleury  to  establish  a  pub-  of  his  own  sovereign  for  .iccepting  it.  In  die 
lie  p^ofessor^hip  of  experimental  philo30[>hy  year  1753,  the  king  established  a  profcssor- 
at  P. iris,  and  the  abbe  Noilet  was  the  first  per-  ship  of  experimental  philosophy  at  the  Royal 
son  who  received  tiiat  appointment.  During  College  of  Navarre,  and  nominated  the  abbe 
the  following  year,  the  Royal  Academy  of  N'ollet  to  iill  that  post.  In  the  year  17c''  the 
Scicnci  s  appointed  him   adjunct   mechanician     king  bestowed  on  him  the  brevet  of  master  of 


to  that  body,  and  in  1742,  he  M'as  admittetl  an 
associate.  In  the  year  1739,  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia being  desirous  of  establishing  a  profes- 
sorsliip  of  physics  at  Turin,  gave  an  invitation 
to  the  nbbi'  Noilet  to  perform  a  course  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy  before  the  royal  fmiily, 
with  which  he  complied.  From  Turin  lie  took 
a  tour  to  Italy,   where  he  colh  cted  some  good 


n.:tural  j)hilosophy  and  natural  history  to  the 
younger  branches  of  the  roy.il  family  of  France; 
and  in  the  s.ime  year  appointed  him  professor 
of  natur.il  philosophy  to  the  schools  of  artillery 
and  engineers.  Soon  .ifter  this  last  preferment, 
lie  was  received  a  pensionary  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences.  This'  celebrated  and 
laborious  natural  philosopher  died  in  J  770,  in 


tihseivations  concerning  the  natural  history  of    tlie  seventictli  year  of  his  age,  regretted    by 
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the  enlightened  public,  as  well  as  the  numerous 
irien.ls  whose  attachment  he  li.ul  secured  by 
the  amiabiencss  of  his  manners  and  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart ;  and  more  especially  regretted 
by  his  poor  relations,  to  whose  relief  and  com- 
fort he  always  paid  the  most  afi«;ctio!i.ite  atten- 
tion. Besides  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna, 
tlic  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lrfurt,  and  other 
philosophical  societies  and  academics. 

In  addition  to  a  multitude  of  papers  inserted 
in   the   diflcrcnt  volumes  of  the  "  Memoires" 
of  the  Academy   of  Sciences,  from   the   year 
1740  to  the  year  1  767,  both  inclusive,  the  abbe 
Nollet  was  the  author  of  "  Lessons  on  Experi- 
mental  Philosophy,"    in  six  volumes,    121T10. ; 
*'  A    Collection    of   Letters    on    Electricity," 
1753,  in  three  volumes,  iimo.;  "An  Essay  on 
the  Electricity  of  Bodies,"  i  2mo. ;  "  Enquiries 
into  the  particular  Causes  of  Electric  Phxno- 
nicna,"  i2mo. ;  and  "  Tiie  Art  of  making  Phi- 
losophical   Experiments,"    in    three    volumes, 
J2mo.     From    the    articles   just    enumerated, 
as    well  as  an  anecdote  already  related  in  liis 
life,  it  appears  that  the  abbe  Nollet  paid  par- 
ticular  attention  to    the   study  of  electricity ; 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  notwithstanding 
the  mistakes  which  he  fell  into  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  his  indefatigable  industry  and  curious 
experiments  contributed  materially  to  the  im- 
provement of  that  science.     We  cannot,  there- 
fore,   better  conclude    this  article,    than    by 
laying  before  our  readers,  from  Dr.  Priestley's 
interesting  "History"    of  electricity,  a   short 
view  of  the  abbe's  theory,  and  our  historian's 
remarks  upon  it.     "  i  he  favourite  observation 
of  Mr.  Nollet,  on   wliich  he  built  his  darling 
theory  of  affluences  and  effluences  was,  that 
bodies  not  insulated,  plunged  in    electric    at- 
mospheres, shewed    signs  of  electricity.     He 
observed   a  sensible  blast  from  the  hand  of  a 
person  not  electrified,  in  the  above  mentioned 
circumstances,  also  the  attraction  and   repul- 
sion of  light  bodies  by  them,   the  appearance 
of  flame,   the   diminution    of  their  weight  by 
increased    evaporation   and    perspiration,    and 
almost  every  other  appearance   and   effect   of 
electricity.     Moreover,  observing  that  liis  globe 
contracted  a   foulness  while  it  was  whirling, 
even  when  rubbed  with  a  clean  hand,  he  had 
the  curiosity  to  collect  a  quantity  of  the  matter 
which  formed  that  foulness ;  and  finding  that, 
when  it  was  put  into  the  fire,  it  had  the  smell 
of  burnt  hair,  he   concluded  that    it   was  an 
aniiual  substance ;  and  Uut  it  had  been  carried 


by  the  afBuent  electricity  from  his  own  body 
to  the  globe.     The  only  mistake  of  thib  inge- 
nious philosopher  in    these  experimcius,  and 
which  was  the  source  of  m.my  others,   which, 
in  the   enil,  greatly  bewildered  and  perplexed 
him    was,    that   the   electricity  of    the   body, 
which  was  plunged  in  the    atmosphere  of  an 
electrified  body,  was  of  the  same  n.uiire  witli 
that  of  tlic  electrified  body.      Had  he  but  pre- 
served  the  tlisiinction,  which  Mr.  du  Pay  had 
discovered,  between  the  two  electricities,   and 
imagined   that   the  body   tloctrified,  and    that 
which   was   plunged    in    its  atmosphere  were 
possessed    of  two  dillcrcnt  and  opposite  elec- 
tricities, he  might  have  been  led  to  the  great 
discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Canton,  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  Mr.  "W'ilcke,  which  arose  from  that  single 
observation ;    and    he    would   have    avoided   a 
great  deal  of  debate  and  contention,  wliich  has 
not  ended  to  his  ailvantage. — The  far  greater 
number  of  philosophers  suppose,  and  with  the 
greatest  probability,  that  there   is  a    fluid  sui 
gt'ttciis  principally   concerned  in  tlie  business 
of  electricity.     Tliey  seem,  however,  though 
perhaps  without  reason,  entirely   to  overlook 
sir   Isaac  Newton's  ether ;  or  if  they   do  not 
suppose    it   to   be  wholly    unconcerned,    they 
allow  it  only  a  second  and  subordin  ue  put  to 
act  in  tills  drama.     And  among  those  who  sup- 
pose a  fluid  sui  generis,  there  is  a  great  diver- 
sity of  opinions  about  the  mode  of  its  existence, 
and    the    manner    of  its  operation.     The   in- 
genious abbe  Nollet,  whose  theory   has  been 
more  the   subject  of  debate  than  all  the  other 
theories  before   Dr.  Franklin's,  supposes  that, 
in  all  electrical  operations,  the  fluid  is  thrown 
into  two  opposite  motions ;  that  the  iiffluence 
of  this  matter  drives  all  light  bodies  betore  it 
by  impulse,  upon  the  electrified  body,  and  its 
fffluenceCiXXKS  them  back  again.     But  he  seems 
very  much  embarrassed  in  accounting  for  facts 
where  both  tliese  currents  must  be  considered, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  obliged  to  fintl  ex;- 
pedients  to  prevent  their  impeding  the   effects 
of  each  other.     To  obviate  this  great  difficulty, 
he  supposes,   that  every  excited  electric,   and 
likewise  every  body  to  which  electricity  is  com- 
municated,  has  two  orders  of  pores,  one  for 
the  emission  of  effluvia,  and  the  other  for  the 
reception  of  them.      A  man  of  less  ingenuity 
than  the  ;ibbe  could  not  have  maintained  him- 
self in  such  a  theory  as  this  ;  but,  with  his  fund 
of  invention,  he   was  never  at  a  loss   for  re- 
sources upon  all  emergencies,  and    in  his  last 
publication  appears  to  be   as  zealous  for  this 
Strange  hypothesis  as  at  the  first.     He  more 
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than  once  requested  a  deputation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  some  experiments,  in  which,  he 
ihouj:;ht,  there  was  a  visible  effluence  of  the 
electrical  effluvia  from  the  conductor,  both  to 
the  globe  at  one  of  its  extremities,  and  to  any 
nonelectric  presented  to  it  at  the  oth'T  ;  and 
their  testimony  was  signed  and  registered  in 
proper  form.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Nollet,  or  those  gentlemen  of 
the  Academy,  to  be  so  very  positive  in  a  matter 
which  iloes  not  admit  of  the  evidence  of  sense. 
The  abbiVs  confidence  upon  this  subject  is  very 
remarkable.  '1  hese  effects,  says  he,  well  con- 
sidered, and  reviewed  a  thousand  times,  in  the 
coursj  of  thirty  years,  in  which  I  have  applied 
to  electricity,  make  me  say  with  confidence, 
that  those  pencils  of  rays  are  currents  of  elec- 
tric matter,  which  fly  from  the  conductor  to- 
wards the  excited  globe.  This  is  so  evident, 
that  I  would  freely  appeal  to  the  ocular  testi- 
mony of  any  unprejudiced  person,  who  should 
see  the  experiment  which  I  have  recited.  But, 
says  he,  the  fact  in  question  is  contrary  to  a 
system  of  electricity,  which  some  persons  per- 
sist in  maintaining.  They  have  the  assurance 
to  tell  me,  that  the  matter  of  the  luminous 
pencil,  in  my  e.Nperiment,  moves  in  a  direction 
•juite  opposite  to  that  which  I  suppose,  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  excited  globe,  and  is  from 
thence  thrown  upon  any  non-electric  within 
its  reach.  In  another  place,  he  says,  that  the 
prnciple  of  simultaneous  efiluences  and  affluen- 
ces is  by  no  means  a  systan,  but  a  fact  well 
proved.  The  abbi't  Nollet  proposes  an  hypo- 
thesis to  explain  the  difference  between  com- 
mon electricity  and  the  electric  shock.  All 
the  effects  of  common  electricity,  he  says, 
plainly  shew,  that  the  electric  matter  is  ani- 
mated with  a  progressive  motion,  which  really 
carries  it  forwards ;  whereas  the  remarkable 
case  of  the  electric  shock  appears  to  be  an  in- 
s  antaneous  percussion,  which  the  contiguous 
parts  of  the  same  matier  conmiunicate  to  one 
another,  without  being  displaced.  Sound  and 
wind,  he  says,  are  motions  of  the  air ;  but 
would  a  philosopher  be  permitted  to  take  the 
one  for  the  other,  in  measuring  their  velocity 
or  extent?  But  this  comparison  is  by  no  means 
just.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  abbe  Nollct's  arguments  in 
tavourof  his  doctrine  of  effluences  and  affluen- 
ces are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  that  liis  me- 
thod of  accounting  for  electrical  attraction  and 
r;pulsion,  with  other  phenomena  in  electricity, 
by  means  of  it,  is  more  ingenious  tlian  solid. 


It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  truely  excellent  phi- 
losopher had  not  spent  more  time  in  diversify- 
ing facts,  and  less  in  refining  upon  theory. 
But  it  is  in  some  measure  the  natural  fault  of 
a  disposition  to  philosophize."  Ncitv.  Diet. 
H'nt.  Hit! ton'' i  Math.  Diet.  Priesltey's  Hist. 
a!ul  preient  State  of  Electricity,  paisim.^^1. 

NOLLIN,  Dennis,  a  French  biblical  critic 
who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  originally  educated  to 
the  bar,  and  acquired  reputation  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
However,  he  soon  relinquished  the  legal 
profession,  and  directed  his  whole  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He  spared 
neither  pains  nor  expence  in  collecting  such 
works  as  might  assist  him  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  them;  and  his  library  is  said  to 
have  contained  a  greater  number  of  editions 
of  the  bible,  of  translations,  and  of  commen- 
taries on  the  Scriptures,  than  had  ever  before 
belonged  to  an  individual.  This  valuable  and 
curious  collection,  of  which  a  catalogue  was 
printed,  he  left  at  his  death  to  be  disposed  of 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  his  parish. 
That  event  took  place  in  the  year  1710.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  A  Letter  from  N.  Indes, 
a  Divine  of  Salamanca,  proposing  a  Method 
for  correcting  the  Greek  Septuagint  Version, 
with  an  Illustration  of  some  difficult  Passages," 
1708,  i2mo.  On  this  work  father  de  Tour- 
nemine  publisheil  "  Reflections,"  inserted  in 
the  "  Memoires  deTrevoux"  for  the  month  of 
June  1709;  to  which  our  author  published 
"  An  Answer''  in  that  periodical  work,  for  the 
month  of  January  17 10;  which  was  followed 
by  a  *'  Reply"  of  father  de  Tournemine,  ia 
the  same  work.  M.  NoUin  also  publislied 
"A  Letter  to  M.  I'Abbe  B.  relative  to  the  new- 
Edition  of  the  Septuagint  by  John-Ernest 
Grabe,"  inserted  in  the  "Supplement  du  Jour- 
nal de  Savans,"  for  the  month  of  December 
17 10  ;  "  Two  Dissertations,  one  on  the  French 
Bibles  to  the  Year  1 541,  and  the  other,  illustra- 
tive of  a  literary  Pheenomenon ;"  and  "  A 
Critical  Letter  on  an  anonymous  Dissertation, 
and  the  Letters  of  M.  Richard  Simon,  respect- 
ing the  Antiquities  of  the  Chaldeans  and 
Egyptians,"  1710,  izmo.  Monri.  Nottv. 
Diet.  Hist.—M. 

NONIUS,  Marcei.lus,  a  grammarian  and 
peripatetic,  was  a  native  of  Tibur,  now  Tivo- 
li,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the 
fourth  century.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled 
"  De  Proprietate  Sermonis,"  now  extant.  Se- 
veral editions   of  it  have  been    pablishcd,  of 
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which  the  best  is  that  by  Josias  Mercier,  Paris, 
1614,  octavo.  Tills  author  lias  little  claim  to 
the  prafsc  of  accurate  Ic.irning  or  judgment, 
and  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  passages  which 
lie  cites  from  authors  no  wlicre  else  to  be  m^t 
with.      Itiiillet.     Moreri. — -h. 

NONNIUS      See  Nvnnez. 

NONNUS,  a  Greek  poet  who  flourished  in 
tljc  fiftli  century,  was  a  native  of  Fanopolis  in 
Egypt.  He  was  the  author  of  two  works,  so 
difl'erent  in  their  subject  that  thty  have  by  some 
been  adjudged  to  dilTercnt  authors,  but  critics 
generally  agree  that  they  belong  to  the  same, 
tlis  "  Dionysiacs,"  a  poem  of  forty-eight 
books,  contains  a  history  of  tlic  birth,  ad- 
ventures, victories,  and  apotheosis  of  Bacchus, 
and  comprehends  a  vast  miscellany  of  heathen 
mythology  and  erudition.  It  is  wild  and  rhap- 
so<lical  in  its  plan,  and  inflated  in  its  diction; 
and  although  it  has  been  extravagantly  com- 
mended by  some  critics,  a  sounder  judgment 
has  pronounced  it  characterised  by  the  false 
taste  which  accompanied  tlie  declining  age  of 
literature.  The  other  work  of  Noimus  is  a 
metrical  "  Paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  of  .St. 
John."  In  the  matter  of  his  explanations  he 
chiefly  follows  Chrysostom,  and  it  is  thought 
that  he  has  rather  obscured  than  elucidated  his 
author.  Of  his  style  very  difterent  judgments 
have  been  formed;  for  while  Du  Pin  charges 
it  witli  being  turgid  and  dithyrambic,  like  that 
of  his  Dionysiacs,  others  have  praised  its  clear- 
ness and  attic  elegance.  This  work  is  valu- 
able as  aflxirding  some  important  various  read- 
ings, which  have  been  collected  by  editors  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
omits  the  incident  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery.  'I'he  "  Dionysiacs"  of  Nonnus  were 
first  printed  at  ^n^w.T/i  in  1569.  They  were 
re-printed  with  a  Latin  version  by  Eilh;ird  Lu- 
bin  at  Hanau  in  1605,  ^"^'  afterwards  by  Cu- 
nxus  in  1610.  Of  his  "Paraphrase"  there 
have  been  a  number  of  editions,  of  which  the 
best  is  that  of  Dan.  Heinsius,  L.  Bat.  1627. 
Vossii  Poet.  Cr.  B.iillet.  Mortri.  Biblh^r. 
Diet.— A. 

NOODT,  Gi  RARD,  a  learned  jurist,  was 
born  in  irt)7  at  Nimeguen.  He  was  educated 
nt  his  native  city,  in  the  university  of  which  he 
.itudied  in  the  various  branches  of  literature 
and  science.  He  particularly  attached  himself 
to  jurisprudence  under  the  professor  of  law, 
Peter  de  Greve,  and  in  the  third  year  of  his 
course  sustained  two  public  dispur  itions.  He 
afterwards  visited  the  universities  of  Leyden, 
Utiecht,  and  Franekcr,  at  the  last  of  which  he 


took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law  in  1660. 
After  his  return  to  Ninicgucn  ho  was  chosen 
ordinary  professor  of  law,  at  the  age  of  twenty - 
four.  In  1679  he  was  placed  in  the  chair  of 
law  at  Franekcr;  and  after  twice  declining  an 
invitation  from  Utrecht,  he  at  length  accepted 
the  professorship  of  lasv  in  that  university  in 
1684.  ''"  Utrecht  he  married;  and  soon  after, 
in  1686,  removed  to  the  same  station  at  Ley- 
den, which  was  hi;  fin.il  residence.  He  wjs 
twice  rector  of  that  iinivcr.Mty,  and  died  there 
in  1725,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  Gerard 
Noodt  was  a  man  of  a  pacific  and  tranquil  dis- 
po-)iti(in,  extremely  laborious,  and  animated 
with  a  truly  philasophical  spirit.  He  suffered 
patiently  all  objections  to  his  opinions  from 
iiis  students  ;  and  in  cases  where  no  satisfactory 
solution  of  difticultics  could  be  found,  he  chose 
rather  frankly  to  confess  his  ignorance,  than  to 
rest  in  dubious  explanations.  His  writings, 
upon  r.ome  of  the  most  important  topics  of 
jurispnulencc,  were  published  collectively  by 
himself  in  a  quarto  volume  at  Leyden  in  171;?, 
and  afterwards  with  additions,  in  1724,  folio. 
A  more  correct  and  complete  edition  was  given 
at  Leyden  in  two  volumes,  folio,  in  J73S)  with 
the  author's  life  by  M.  liarbeyrac.  Their  style 
is  pure,  but  somewhat  obscure  on  account  of 
its  conciseness.  His  two  treatises,  "  Dejure 
Summi  Imperii  &  Lege  Regia,"  and  "  De 
Religione  ab  Imperio,  Jure  Gentium,  libera,'' 
were  translated  into  French  by  Barbeyrac,  and 
published  separately,  the  latter,  under  the  title 
of  "  Discours  sur  la  Libertc  de  Conscience." 
In  the  first  of  these  treatises  the  author  sup- 
ports republican  principles  of  government;  in 
the  second  he  carries  toleration  in  matters  of 
religion  to  the  fullest  extent.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Did.  Hut. — A. 

NOR  BERT,  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar, 
and  founder  of  the  Premontre  order  of  Augus- 
tinian  monks,  was  descended,  on  his  father's 
and  mother's  side,  from  some  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious families  of  Germany,  and  born  at 
Santen,  a  vill.ige  belonging  to  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  in  the  year  1082.  lie  was  educated 
in  the  palace  of  Frederic,  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, and  was  afterwards  called  to  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Henry  V.  to  whom  he  was  re- 
lated. Having  made  choice  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical life,  he  received  deacon  s  and  piiests  or- 
ders in  the  same  day,  and  was  made  a  canon 
of  his  native  place,  as  well  as  promoted  to  se- 
veral other  benefices.  Afterwards  the  em- 
peror created  him  his  almoner,  and  odcred  him 
the  iovestiture  of  the  bishopric  of  Cambray, 
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■which  he  refu'sed.  He  was  distinguished  by  a 
pleasing  person,  agrecahle  manners,  wit,  and 
vivacity,  which  rendered  liis  company  much 
sought  after;  and,  from  frequently  mixing  with 
the  gay  and  dissipated  courtiers,  he  was  insen- 
sibly corrupted  by  their  bad  examples,  and  dis- 
graced his  profession  by  partaking  in  their  ir- 
regularities and  vices.  Being  seized,  however, 
witli  compunction,  he  had  tlic  fortitude  to  di- 
vorce himself  from  his  seducing  connections  ; 
resigned  his  different  preferments;  sold  liis  pa- 
trimony, and  distributed  the  proceetis  among 
the  poor.  He  now  zealously  devoted  himself 
to  the  olSce  of  preaching,  wandering  about 
from  city  to  city,  and  from  country  to  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  combating  heretics,  and  re- 
forming the  \icious  and  profligate.  Having 
in  the  course  of  his  rambles  arrived  at  Laon  in 
Picardy,  Bartholomew,  bishop  of  that  see,  to 
whom  he  had  been  formerly  known,  bestowed 
on  him  a  sequestered  dale,  named  Prenicniie, 
to  which  he  retired  in  the  year  1 120,  and  there 
founded  an  institution  of  canons-regular,  which 
took  its  title  from  the  name  of  the  secluded 
ipot.  Hither  he  attracted  vast  crowds  by  the 
popularity  of  his  sermons,  and  gained  many 
disciples,  who  submitted  to  his  code  of  disci- 
pline, formed  on  the  regulations  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, with  the  severe  injunction  of  perpetual  si- 
lence, and  permission  to  have  only  one  frugal 
meal  each  day.  This  order  was  confirmed  in 
1126,  by  pope  Honorius  II.  Soon  aficrwards 
Norbert  succeeded  in  founding  eight  other 
monasteries,  which  adopted  his  discipline.  In 
the  mean  time  he  was  sent  for  to  Antwerp,  to 
combat  a  fanatic  of  the  nannc  of  Tanchelin, 
who,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  enemies,  under 
the  pretence  of  introducing  reformation  into 
the  church,  gave  full  scope  to  the  indulgence  of 
his  ambition  and  sensuality.  In  the  ye  ir  1 127, 
having  taken  a  journey  into  Germany,  the 
people  and  clergy  of  Magdeburg,  by  their  im- 
portunity, prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  of  the 
archbishipric  of  their  city.  His  introduction 
of  a  reform,  however,  into  the  ch  iptcr  cf  this 
sre,  mit  with  an  obstinate  opposition,  which 
was  at  Icngtli  obliged  to  yield  to  his  steady  per- 
severance. In  the  year  1 1  3  i ,  he  was  present 
it  the  council  of  Rheims,  which  confirmed  the 
election  of  pope  innocent  II. ;  and  he  accom- 
panied the  emperor  Lotharius  to  Rome,  v.  hen 
he  advanced  with  an  army  to  cxpil  from  the 
s«at  of  papal  government  Anacletus  II.  the 
rival  of  that  pontiff.  He  died  at  Magdeburg  in 
1134,  when  only  fifty-two  years  of  age.  Pope 
Gregory  XII  I.  placed  him  in   ti)c   catalogue 


of  saints,  in  the  year  1584.  None  of  his  writ- 
ings are  extant,  excepting  a'short  moral  dis- 
course, in  the  form  of  an  exhortation  to  the 
monks  of  his  order,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
twenty-first  volume  of  the  "iJibl.  Patr." 
Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  iub.  sac.  IVald.  I'a- 
Ifrii  And.  Bibl.  Be!g,     Dupin.    Moreri,     N^uv. 

Diet.  Hist.—y\. 

NORBERT,  a  capuchin  friar  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  famous  for  his  adventures  and 
his  hostility  to  the  Jesuits,  was  the  son  of  a 
weaver  at  Bar-Ie-Uuc,  of  the  name  of  Pan  sot, 
where  he  was  born  in  t!ie  year  1697.  He 
embraced  the  monastic  life  at  the  abbey  of  St. 
Michael,  in  the  year  1716;  and  in  1734,  when 
the  provincial  went  to  Rome,  to  assist  at  the 
election  of  a  general  of  the  order,  he  was  se- 
lected to  accompany  him,  in  the  capacity  of  se- 
cretary. In  this  employment  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  such  ability,  that  he  attracted  the  no- 
tice and  secured  the  favour  of  some  of  the  car- 
dinals, who  obtained  for  him  the  post  of  at- 
torney-general of  the  foreign  missions.  In  the 
year  1736,  we  find  him  at  Fondicherry  in  the 
East  Indies,  where  he  was  well  received  by  M. 
Dupleix  tlie  governor,  who  made  him  parish- 
priest  of  that  city.  Here  he  quarrelled  with 
the  Jesuits,  by  whose  intrigues  he  was  deprived 
of  that  living;  upon  wliich  he  removed  from 
tlic  East  Indies  to  America.  In  this  country  he 
exercised  the  ministerial  functions  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  in  1744  returned  to  Rome. 
Father  Norbert  now  employed  himself  in  draw- 
ing up  an  account  of  the  religious  rites  of  the 
Malabar  Christians;  and  that  he  might  not  be 
interrupted  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  he 
withdrew  to  Lucca,  where  he  completed  and 
published  his  work,  in  two  volumes,  quarto, 
under  the  title  of  '•  Historical  Memoirs  rela- 
tive to  the  Missions  into  the  Indies."  This 
work,  though  the  style  of  it  is  faulty  and  in- 
elegant, abounds  in  curious  facts,  and  excited 
a  great  sensation  at  its  first  appearance,  by  dis- 
covering the  means  made  use  of  by  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  society  of  Jesus  in  order  to  en- 
crease  their  number  of  converts,  by  permitting 
them  to  retain  with  their  new  principles  the 
superstitions  and  prejudices  which  they  had 
imbibed  in  their  childhood.  This  discovery 
highly  exasperated  the  J  suits  against  him,  and 
was  80  much  di'  ipprovi-d  of  by  many  of  his 
own  community,  that,  to  avoid  the  effects  of 
their  resentment,  he  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
tire to  Venice,  ^'-.encc  he  went  to  Holland, 
and  from  that  ccjntry  to  England,  where  he 
established  w. thin  throe  miles  of  London,  two 
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manufactories  of  t.ipcstry,  one  in  imit.uioii  of 
the  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins,  and  the  other  of 
that  of  Ch.iillot.  Afterw;irds  he  removed  into 
Prussia,  and  from  thence  into  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick.  Here  ho  received,  in  1759,  a  brief 
from  the  pope  which  permitted  liim  tt)  assume 
tJie  habit  of  a  secular  priest.  Taking  the  name 
of  tlie  abbe  Platcl,  he  now  went  to  France, 
which  he  soon  quitted, and  repaired  to  Portugal. 
In  this  country  his  quarrel  with  the  Jesuits, 
and  their  hatred  to  liim,  rcconinieniied  him  to 
tjic  court,  which  bestowed  on  him  a  consider- 
able pension.  Having  completed  in  this  asy- 
lum his  great  work  against  the  Ji-suits,  he  re- 
visited France,  where  he  committed  it  to  the 
press,  in  six  volumes,  quarto.  Afterwards  he 
ve-cntcred  the  order  of  Capuchins  at  Com- 
mercy ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  again 
quitted  tlieir  community,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  a  village  in  Lorrain,  where  he  fmish- 
ed  his  wandering  life  in  1770,  when  he  was 
about  oigiity-tinee  years  of  age.  Those  who 
knew  him  in  his  latter  days  give  liim  the  cha- 
racter of  a  good  man,  notwithstanding  that  his 
portrait  is  drawn  in  very  different  colours  by 
the  fathers  of  the  society  of  Jesus.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hisl.—M. 

NORDBERG,  Jor.^.n,  doctor  of  theology, 
and  chaplain  to  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden, 
was  born  at  Stockholm,  in  the  year  1677.  Af- 
ter completing  his  education  at  tlie  university 
of  Upsal  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  in  1703; 
and  being  appointed  chaplain  extraordinary  to 
die  artillery,  joined  the  Swedish  army,  then  en- 
camped before  Thorn,  and  remained  with  it 
during  the  campaigns  in  Poland  and  Saxony  till 
the  year  1709.  In  the  course  of  that  period, 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Cierman  literati  at  Dantzic,  Hres- 
lau,  I^ipsic,  Wittenberg,  and  Halle;  and  was 
promoted  to  be  first  chaplain  to  the  royal  life- 
guards and  chaplain  to  the  court.  After  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  Pultovva  lie  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Russians;  but  was  indulged 
with  permission  to  remain  in  the  same  pl.xce 
with  count  Piper,  the  Swedish  minister,  alvo  a 
captive,  whom  he  accompanied  in  all  the  re- 
movals he  experienced  during  his  long  confine- 
ment. Being  exchanged  in  17 15,  he  returned, 
through  Fmland,  to  btockliolm,  and  next  year 
repaired  to  his  sovereign  at  Stralsund,  and  af- 
terwards attended  him  to  Scandinavia,  and  in 
his  expedition  to  Norway.  About  tlie  end  of 
the  above  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  living 
of  St.  Clara  and  St.  Olaus  at  Stockholm,  and 
in  1 73 1  wss  selected  to  compose  a  history  of 


Charles  XII.  a  task  wliich  he  executed  in  a 
very  ample  manner,  partly  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, and  partly  from  information  communi- 
cated to  him  by  various  persons  who  had  ac- 
companied the  northern  liero  in  his  campaigns. 
The  manuscript,  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  was  submitted  to  the  revision  of  queen 
Ulrica  Lleonora,  the  king's  sister;  who  cor- 
rected it  in  several  places,  and  maHe  additions 
to  it  with  iier  own  hand.  It  then  underwent 
a  further  examination  by  a  commission  nomi- 
nated for  that  purpcjse ;  and  having  received 
its  sanc'iion,  was  published  at  Stockholm  in 
i7:<.o,  in  tsvo  volumes,  folio,  and  afterwards 
translated  into  German  and  French.  In  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  Nordberg  sutflrcd  very 
much  from  bad  health,  and  died  at  Stock- 
holm in  1744.  He  was  aKvays  held  in  great 
esteem  by  his  sovereign,  and  after  his  death  he 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  queen  his  successor. 
.As  he  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  art 
ol  living  in  the  great  world,  he  was  en- 
abled, by  his  behaviour,  to  gain  the  love  and 
respect  of  those  witli  whom  he  had  any  inter- 
course. His  conversation,  however,  was  more 
agreeable  than  his  style,  which  is  dry  and  te- 
dious; and  his  literary  labours,  in  general,  dis- 
play more  industry  than  talents.  His  other 
works, besides  his  history,consist  chieflyof  fune- 
ral sermons,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  writtetii 
a  great  many.  Gezt/ii  BiographiAa  Lexicon. — J. 
NORES,  J.4S0M  DE,  a  man  of  letters  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Nicosia  in  the 
isle  of  Cyprus  of  a  distinguished  family,  said 
to  have  come  originally  from  Normandy.  In 
liis  youth  he  studied  at  Padua,  wliere  he  gra- 
duated. After  liis  return  to  Cyprus,  hearing 
of  the  death  of  his  friend  i'rifon  GabricUi,  a 
learned  man  whose  house  he  had  frequented 
at  Padua,  he  put  into  Latin  the  commentaries 
on  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  irifon,  and  pub- 
lished them  at  Venice  in  1553,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  brief  compendium  of  Cicero's 
three  books  De  Oratore.  When  Cyprus  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1570,  De  Norts 
retired  to  'Venice  with  the  loss  of  all  his  pro- 
perty, and  lived  there  for  some  years,  pro- 
bably supported  by  the  liberality  of  some  of 
the  nobles.  In  1577  he  was  appointed  by  those 
of  his  nation  to  plead  for  them  before  the  doge, 
and  not  only  obtained  for  them  a  settlement  in 
the  city  of  Pola  with  many  privileges,  but 
procured  for  himself  an  appointment  to  the 
chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  Padua.  He  there 
wrote  the  greatest  part  of  liis  works,  and  con- 
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tinueJ  to  exercise  his  professionjl  cliarge  till 
fiis  death  in  1590.  Ilii  days  were  sliortened 
by  grief  for  the  banisliment  of  his  son  Peter, 
■who  had  killed  a  noble  Veneti.in  in  a  quarrel. 
This  son,  liowever,  afterwards  rose  to  dis- 
tinction in  the  court  of  Rome. 

Jason  de  Nores  wrote  several  works  both  in 
Latin  and  Italian,  besides  that  already  mention- 
ed. Their  subjects  are  philosophicd,  geogra- 
phical, cosinograpliical,  political,  and  rhetori- 
cal. Tliey  display  a  large  fund  of  erudition, 
with  clearness  and  method,  antl  are  written  in 
a  good  style.  As  he  w.is  much  attached  to 
the  principles  of  Aristotle,  both  in  philosophy 
and  letters,  he  made  an  attack  upon  the  Pastor 
Fido  of  Guarini  at  its  first  appearance,  which 
gave  occasion  to  a  long  and  warm  CDntroversy. 
Moreri.      Tiraboschi.—A. 

NORIS,  Henry,  a  very  learned  Italian  car- 
dinal in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  descend- 
ant of  a  family  originally  from  Ireland,  and 
born  at  Verona  in  the  year  163  i.  His  father, 
Alexander  Noris,  was  a  man  of  letters,  and 
well  known  by  his  writings,  particularly  his 
"  Hlstoryof  Germany."  Perceiving  that  his  son 
Henry  gave  early  indications  of  an  excellent 
understanding,  a  love  for  learning,  and  great 
quickness  of  apprehension,  he  determined  to 
do  justice  to  his  promising  talents,  by  giving 
him  tiic  advantages  of  a  good  education. 
The  task  of  initiating  him  in  the  elements  of 
grammar  he  undertook  himself,  and  was  amply 
recompensed  by  the  iatistaction  which  he  re- 
ceived from  observing  the  rapid  progress  of 
his  pupil.  Afterwards  lie  engaged  an  able 
profefsor  of  Verona  to  be  his  tutor.  When 
Henry  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was 
admitted  a  pensioner  at  the  Jesuit's  college  at 
Himini,  where  he  went  through  his  course  of 
philosophy.  It  was  here  that  he  first  began  to 
study  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  particularly 
those  of  St.  Augustine.  Having  determined 
to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  life,  he  took  the 
habit  in  the  convent  of  the  hermits  of  St. 
Augustine  ai  Rimini,  and  applied  with  inces- 
sant assiduity  to  the  study  of  all  the  branches 
of  sacred  and  profane  literature,  and  antiqui- 
ties in  general,  proposing  to  himself,  as  his 
model,  the  illustrious  Onuphrius  Panvinus,who 
had  flourished  in  the  preceding  century.  "When 
the  term  of  his  noviciate  expired,  the  high 
character  for  erudition  which  he  had  acquired 
in  his  community,  induced  the  general  of  the 
order  to  send  fur  him  to  Rome,  where  he 
might  pursue  his  studies  with  still  greater  ad- 


vantage. Here  he  spent  his  days,  and  some- 
times his  nights,  in  close  and  unwearied  appli. 
cation,  usually  studying  fourteen  hours  a  day; 
and  his  improvement  fully  ansv.'ered  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  superior.  Vviiile  he  was  at 
Rome,  and  when  he  was  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  he  began  his  "  History  of  Pelagianism  ;" 
but  liis  progress  in  it  was  necessarily  rendered 
so  slow  by  the  numerous  employments  which 
were  assigned  him,  that  many  years  elapsed  be- 
fore he  could  give  it  to  the  public  :  for  his  ex- 
traordir>ary  talents  and  acquirements  occasioned 
his  biing  appointed  to  teach  philosophy  and 
theology  in  dill'erent  seminaries  belonging  to 
his  order.  At  first  he  was  sent  to  Pezaro  ; 
afterwards  to  Perusia,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  divinity  ;  and  he  was  re- 
moved from  thence  to  Padua,  where  he  finish- 
ed his  "  History  of  Pelagianism,"  which  was 
printed  at  Florence  in  the  year  1673.  Beinp- 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  more  permanent  esta- 
blishment, the  duties  of  which  would  interfere 
the  least  with  his  favourite  studies,  father 
Noris  had  now  recourse  to  his  particular  friend 
the  learned  Magliabecchi ;  on  whose  recom- 
mendation the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  invited 
him  to  Florence  in  the  year  1674,  where  he 
honoured  Iiim  with  the  title  of  his  chaplain, 
and  appointed  him  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  university  of  Pisa.  This  em- 
ployment perfectly  coincided  with  his  wishes, 
and  he  retained  it  many  years,  possessing  not 
only  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  many 
learned  men  who  at  that  time  adorned  Tus- 
cany, but  also  the  protection  and  favour  of  the 
cardinal  prince  Leopold,  and  that  of  Cosmo 
III.  In  the  mean  time' his  "History  of  Pe- 
lagianism" had  attracted  considerable  notice 
in  the  learned  world,  and  while  it  was  highly 
applauded  by  one  party,  it  excited  the  most 
violent  censures  of  others.  Being  attacked  by 
various  writers,  the  author  published  replies 
to  their  strictures,  till  at  length  the  controversy 
grew  so  warm,  that  the  tribunal  of  the  inqui- 
sition took  cognizance  of  it.  There  the  work 
was  examined  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  pro- 
nounced free  from  any  passages  which  called 
for  condemnation.  It  was  afterwards  twice 
reprinted,  and  the  autlmr  was  honoured  by 
pope  Clement  X.  with  the  title  of  qualijicator 
of  the  holy  office.  This  distinction  rendered 
him  the  object  of  jealousy  to  his  opponents, 
wlio  renewed  their  attack  on  his  history  with 
great  virulence  and  gross  personalities :  on 
which  account  it  was  a  second  time  subniitted 
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to  the  OT'Lal  of  the  inquisition,  in  the  year 
1676,  and  received  the  same  favourable  judg- 
ment as  before. 

From  this  period  father  Noris  was  suffered  to 
remain  in  peace  for  sixteen  years,  durinjr  which 
he  continued  to  teach  ecclesiastical  history  at 
Pisa,  pursued  liis  various  studies  with  indi.'inti- 
gabie ardour, and  presented  the  public  witli  some 
of  the  fruits  of  his  labour*.  Amoii;;  other  sub- 
jects, the  science  of  med;ils  engaged  his  atten- 
tion, and  in  1675,  ^*^  published  "  Dissertatio 
Duplex  dc  duobus  Nummis  Dioclesiani  et  Li- 
cinii,  cum  Auctuario  Chronologico  do  votis  de- 
cennalibus  Imper.uorum  ct  Ca's.irum,"  in  quar- 
to. He  aho  published  several  pieces  in  Chro- 
nology, of  which  the  most  learned  is  entitled, 
"  Epocha;  Syro-Maccdonuni  parxnesis  ad  Joan- 
nem  Harduinum,"  1689.  This  was  followed 
by  "  .\  Dissertation  on  the  pasclial  Cycle  of  the 
Latins."  In  the  year  168 1,  he  had  given  to 
the  public,  "  Cxnotaphia  pisana  Caii  et  Lucii 
Caesarum,  Dissertationibus  illustrata."  WJiile 
he  was  at  Rome,  our  author  became  known  to 
c]uccn  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  entertained 
u  great  e>teem  for  him,  snd  professed  to  read 
his  different  productions,  as  they  made  their 
appearance,  with  the  greatest  attention  and  sa- 
tisfaction. She  made  several  eftorts  to  engage 
him  to  return  to  Rome,  wliich  were  seconded 
by  the  influence  of  Popes  Clement  X.  and 
Innocent  XI.  ;  but,  for  a  long  time,  lie  found 
the  means  of  declining  these  invitations,  with- 
out giving  offence  at  the  papal  court.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1692,  pope  Innocent  XII. 
pressed  him  so  strongly  that  he  couhl  no  lon- 
ger resist;  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome  he 
was  appointed  sub-librarian  of  the  Vatican. 
This  preferment,  which  was  a  step  towards 
the  highest  dignities  in  the  gift  of  the  papal 
see,  excited  anew  the  jealousy  of  his  adver- 
saries, who  published  additional  pieces  against 
his  writings;  which  determined  his  holiness  to 
select  some  eminent  divines,  who  had  not  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  taking  either  side  in  the 
former  controversy,  to  whom  he  committed  the 
re-examination  of  the  writings  of  father  Noris, 
with  instructions  to  send  him  their  report. 
So  weighty  was  the  testimony  which  they  gave 
in  his  favour,  that  the  pope  immediately  made 
him  councellor  to  the  inquisition.  But  this 
decision  did  not  prevent  the  famous  father  Har- 
douin  from  conuiiencing  a  fresh  and  warm 
attack  upon  our  author,  under  the  assumed 
title  of  a  scrupulous  doctor  of  the  Sorbonnc  ; 
to  whose  strictures  father  Noris  replied  in  the 


year  1693,  in  a  work  entitled,  "Dissertatio 
de  uno  ex  Trinitate  in  Came  passo,"  &c.  So 
well  satisfied  was  pope  Innocent  XII.  with 
the  manner  in  which  he  repelled  the  attack  of 
his  opponent,  that,  in  December  1695,  he 
raised  father  Noris  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal. 
After  this  he  was  present  in  all  the  congrega- 
tions, and  at  consultations  about  affairs  of 
moment ;  by  which  means  his  time  was  so 
occupied,  that  he  bitterly  complained  to  his 
friends  of  the  interference  of  the  duties  of 
his  high  station  with  his  studies.  In  the  year 
1700,  our  cardinal  was  nominated  librarian  of 
the  Vatican.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  receiv- 
ed directions  from  his  holiness  to  apply  him- 
self to  the  reformation  of  the  calendar;  but 
while  he  was  employcii  on  this  work,  the  at- 
tack of  an  incurable  dropsy  proved  fatal  to 
him  in  1704,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  He 
was,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most  univer- 
sally learned  men  of  his  time,  and  was  pecu- 
liarly well  informed  in  sacred  and  profane  his- 
torv.  His  genius  was  lively  and  penetrating, 
his  powers  of  memory  very  considerable,  and 
his  jutigment  cool  and  steady.  In  his  wTitings 
his  style  is  sufficiently  correct  and  pure,  and  it 
is  frequently  elegant.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  the  yircadrs,  in  which  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Eucrates  Agore- 
tico.  Among  his  principal  works,  exclusive  of 
those  already  noticed,  are  "  Dissertatio  his- 
torica  de  Synotlo  quinta  CEeumcnica;"  "  Vin- 
dicix  Augustinianx;"  "  Apologia  Monachorum 
Seythix  ab  Anonymi  Scrupulis  Vindicata;" 
"  Anonymi  Scrupuli  circa  Vetcres  Semi-Pela- 
gianoruniSectatores  evulsi  ac  eradicati;"  "Res- 
ponsio  ad  Appendicem  Auctoris  Scrupulo- 
rum  ;"  ''JansenianiEiroris  Calumnia  sublata;" 
"Somnia  Franeisci  Macedo ;'  "Traso,  seu 
miles  IMacedonicus,  Plautino  sale  Perfrictus;" 
a  "History  of  Investitures ;"  a  "  History  of 
Godeschal  'and  his  Opinions'"  &:c.  The  whole 
of  them  were  collected  together,  and  publish- 
ed at  Verona  1720 — 1732,  in  five  volumes, 
folio.  Diipiii.  Morerl.  Nou%>.  Diet.  Hist. 
Lniidi^s Hist,  de  laLit.  Jc  I' Italic,  --jcL  V.  liv.  xiii. 
art.  II.  sect.  32. — M. 

NORRIS,  John,  a  learned  English  platonic 
philosopher  and  mystic  divine  in  the  seven- 
teentii  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  who  was 
first  minister  of  Collingbourne-Kingston,  and 
afterwards  rector  of  Aldboume  in  Wiltshire, 
and  boni  about  the  year  1657.  He  was  edu- 
cated    in    grammar-Jcarning   at    Winchester 
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school ;  wlience  he  \v.i3  sent,  hi  1676,  to 
Exeter  college  in  the  univerbty  of  Oxford. 
Such  was  tlic  proj^ress  which  lie  had  already 
made  in  classical  literature,  tliat  he  was  able  to 
devote  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
other  departments  of  academical  study,  and 
particularly  to  philosophy.  Not  contented,  how- 
ever, witli  the  systems  taught  by  the  tutors  of 
the  imivcrsity,  he  went  directly  10  the  fountain- 
Jiead,  ai.d  read  attentively  the  works  of  Plato, 
Xenophon,  and  Aristotle.  Of  these  celebrated 
ancient  p!)iloscphers,  Plato  was  his  favourite, 
whose  writings  he  studied  with  extraordinary 
diligence,  and  whose  peculiar  notions  he  eagerly 
imbibed.  In  i6i'o,he  took  the  degree  of  15.  A. 
and  toon  afterwards  was  elected  fellow  of  All- 
Souls-collcge.  'I'liis  situation  perfectly  corre- 
spontled  with  his  wishes,  and  he  here  indulged 
his  genius  in  pursuing  Plato  through  all  his 
most  abstracted  speculations.  As  he  was 
of  a  devout  and  melancholy  temper,  he  was 
easily  led,  from  the  principles  of  that  philo- 
sophy, into  tKe  visionary  refinements  of  the 
mystic  theology;  and,  after  reading  Male- 
branche's  "  Search  after  Truth,"  he  became  a 
zealous  disciple  of  that  French  philosopher, 
and  commenced  a  professed  idealist.  The  first 
thing  wliicli  led  his  turn  of  thinking  to  be  taken 
notice  of  in  the  university,  was  his  translation 
of  Hobert  Vv'aryng's  "KfTigies  Amoris,"  &c. 
under  the  title  of  "The  Picture  of  Love  un- 
veikd,"  l6£2,  i2mo.  which  is  a  philosophical 
rhapsody,  foimded  on  the  Platonic  notion  that 
love  is  the  sole  principle  in  nature.  In  the 
same  year  he  aho  published  a  translation  from 
the  Greek  of  '"IJieroclcs  upon  the  Golden 
Verses  of  Pythagoras,"  octavo.  His  next 
piece  was  sent  into  the  world  in  1683,  and 
tiitilled,  "  .\n  Idea  cf  Happiness,"  Sec.  quarto. 
In  this  treatise,  which  is  strongly  tinctured 
with  enthusiasm,  after  laying  down  the  posi- 
tion that  happiness  consists  only  in  the  frui- 
tion of  God,  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  nature 
of  that  fruition,  and,  as.crting  tlie  insufRciency 
cf  a  virtuous  life  to  ih.it  purpose,  as  the  word 
virtue  is  undtrMood  by  the  stoics,  peri(.atttics, 
and  other  moralists,  lie  takes  the  word  in  that 
sense  which  frecjuently  occurs  in  the  Pyth.:go- 
rean  and  Platonic  writings,  in  conteii.platiun 
and  the  untlivi:  way  (if  religion.  This,  in  con- 
tradiction to  moral  virtue,  they  c.ill  divine  vir- 
tue. According  to  tiieir  ideas,  the  former  is 
a  state  of  proficiency,  the  latter  of  perfection: 
in  the  former  is  a  state  of  dilficulty  and  conten- 
tion, in  the  latter  case  and  security:  the  former 
is  employed  in  mastering  the  passions,  and  re- 
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gulatlng  the  actions  of  common  life,  the  lat 
ter  ill  divine  meditation,  and  the  extasies  of 
seraphic  love.  This  treatise  was  followed,  in 
the  same  year,  by  a  Latin  piece  against  the 
Calvinists,  entitled,  "  Tractatus  adversus  Re- 
probationis  absolutx  Decretum,  nova  Rlethodo 
et  suecinctissimo  Conipendio  adornatus,  et  in 
duos  Libros  digestus,"  octavo.  About  the 
same  time,  upon  the  pretended  discovery  of 
the  Ryc-liouse  Plot,  he  thought  proper  to  draw 
his  pen  in  defence  of  party  politics,  and  pub- 
lished a  piece  entitled,  "A  Murnival  of 
Knaves,  or,  Whiggism  plainly  displayed,  and 
builcs<]ued  out  of  Countenance,"  cjuarto.  In 
1684,  Mr.  Norris  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  RI.  A.  anil  soon  afterwards  entered  into 
holy  orders.  In  the  year  last  mentioned  came 
out  his  volume  of  "Poems  and  Discourses  oc- 
casionally written,  &c."  which  was  afterwards 
enlarged  with  several  additional  pieces,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  printed  under  the  title  of 
"A  Collection  of  Miscellanies,"  &c.  octavo. 

Mr.  Norris  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the 
mystical  writings  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Henry 
More,  and  being  perplexed  by  some  metaphy- 
sical diffi.-uUics  about  the  nature  of  space,  in 
his  "  Enchiridion  Metaphysicum,"  he  addressed 
an  eloquent  Latin  letter  to  him  in  the  year 
1684,  which  led  to  a  correspondence  between 
them  that  lasted  to  the  end  of  Dr.  More's  life, 
of  which  some  particulars  arc  given  in  the 
first  of  our  authorities.  In  the  year  1685,  ^" 
English  version  was  published  of  "The  Cy- 
ropxdia"  of  Xenophon,  in  octavo ;  of  which 
the  four  first  books  were  translated  by  JMr. 
Francis  Digby,  and  the  four  last  by  Mr.  Norris. 
In  1688,  our  author  published  "  The  Theory 
and  Regulation  of  Love,  a  moral  Essay,"  oc- 
tavo, intended  to  demonstrate  the  reduction  of 
all  virtue  and  vice  to  the  various  modifications 
of  love.  In  the  following  year  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Newton  St.  Loe  in 
Somersetshire,  when  he  resigned  his  fellow, 
ship  at  All-Souls-college,  and  entered  into  the 
marriage  state.  In  the  same  year  he  gave  the 
public  a  treatise,  entitled,  "  Reason  and  Reli- 
gion, or,  the  Grounds  and  Measures  of  Devo- 
tion considered,  from  the  Nature  of  God  and 
the  Nature  of  Man,  in  several  Contemplations; 
with  E.xcrcises  of  Devotion  applied  to  every 
Contemplation,"  octavo.  This  was  followed, 
in  1(190,  by  his  "  Reflections  on  tiie  Conduct 
of  human  Life,  with  Reference  to  the  Study 
of  Learning  and  Knowledge,  in  a  Letter  to 
Lady  Masham,"  octavo  ;  which  contained  some 
expressions   that  were  considered  by  the  Qua- 
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kcrs  to  be  favourable  to  their  opinions,   and     eJ  a  reply,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Admoni 


were  represented  by  Mr.  Vickcris,  an  eminent 
person  of  that  denomination,  to  be  a  sort  of 
confession  of  their  truth.  At  the  same  time 
he  rebuked  our  author  for  the  censures  which 
he  cast  on  the  Quakers  as  a  sect.    Piqued  at  the 


tion,"  subjoined  to  the  fourth  volume  of  hia 
"Practical  Discourses."  In  1697,  Mr.  Norris 
published  his  "  Account  of  Reason  and  Faith., 
in  Relation  to  the  Mysteries  of  Christianity," 
octavo,  by  way  of  answer  to  Mr.  Toland's  book, 


suggestion   that  any    of  his  hypotheses  should  entitled,  "Christianity  not  .Mysterious ;"   and 

be  so  understood,  Mr.  Norris   published  two  from  this  time   he  employed   seven   years   in 

treatises,   with  the   design  of  establishing  the  completing    liis  principal    philosophical   work, 

contrast  between  them  and  the  principles  of  designed  to  support  the  system  of  .Malcbranclii, 

Quakerism.     The  first  of  these   was   entitled,  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  zealously  cspous- 

*'  An  Answer  to  a  Letter  of  a  learned  Qiiaker,  ed,  against  the  principles  maintained  in  Locke's 

which  he  is  pleased  to  call  a  just  Reprehension  "  Essay  on  the  human  Understanding,"  which 

of  John  Norris,"  &c.  octavo;  and  the  second,  were  daily  growing  in  reputation.      In  the  year 

*' A  Discourse    concerning  the    Crossness  of  1701,  the  first  volume  of  tliis  work  issued  from 

the  Quakers'  Notion  of  the  Light  'Within,  and  the  press,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Essay  towards 

their  Confusion  and  Inconsistency  in  explain-  the  Theory  of  the  ideal  or  intellij;ihle  World, 

ing  it,"  octavo,  1692.     Before  the  appearance  designed  for  two  Parts.     The  first  considering 

of  these  pieces  he  had  published,  towards  the  it  absolutely  in  itself,  and  the  second  in  Rela- 

close  of  the  year  1689,  "  Ciiristian  Blessedness,  tion  to  human  Underst  inding,  Part  I."  octavo. 


or,  Discourses  upon  the  Beatitudes  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  octave ;  in 
which  he  charged  the  non-conformists  with 
being    guilty  of    schism.      That     imputation 


The  secoiul  and  larger  volume  of  that  work, 
'•  Being  the  relative  P.irt  of  it,  wherein  the 
intelligible  World  is  considered  with  Relation 
to  human  Understanding,  whereof  some   Ac- 


having  given  some  ofrcnee,  in  169 1  he  publish-     count   is   attempted  and   proposed,"    made  its 


cil,  "  'J  he  Charge  of  Schism  continued  ;  being 
a  Justification  of  the  Author  of  '  Christian 
Blessedness,'  for  his  charging  the  Separatists 
with  Schism,  notwithstanding  the  Toleration 
Acts,"  octavo.  In  the  same  year  he  sent  into 
the  world  a  volume  of  "  Practical  Discourses 
upon  several  Subjects,"  octavo.    Soon  after  the 


appearance  m  1704.  Three  years  afterwards 
tlie  author  published  "  A  practical  Treatise  con- 
cerning Humility,"  octavo;  and  in  1708,  octa- 
vo, "  A  philosophical  Discourse  concerning  the 
natural  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  wlicrein  the 
great  Question  of  the  Soul's  Immortality  is  en- 
deavoured to  be  rightly  stated  and  fully  cleared,'" 


publication  of  this  volume,  he  was  picscnted  to  in  opposition   to   i\lr.  Doriv.-ell.     The   last  of 

the  Rectory  of   Bemcrton,    near  Sali.'-bury,  a  his  publications  which  we  have  to  mention  aic, 

living    of    between    two    and    three    hundred  ''  A  Treatise  concerning  Christian  Prudence, 

pounds  a  year ;  which  was  the  more  acceptable  or,  the  Principles  of  practical  Wisdom  fitted  to 

to  him  from  the  circumstance,    that  the  paro-  the  Use  of  human  Life,  &:c."    1710,  octavo; 

chial  duty  was  so  easy  as  to  allow  him  ample  and    "  Letters,    philosophical,  moral,    and  di- 

leisure  for  employing  himself  on  various  prac-  vine,  to  the  reverend  Mr.  John  Norris,  with  his 

tical  and  philosophical  productions.  Answers,"  containing  some  additional  letters 

In  1692,  Mr.  Norris  presented  to  the  public  to  those  which  passed  between  liim  and  Mrs. 


a  second  volume  of  his  "  Practical  Discourses ;" 
in  1693  "^  third;  and  in  1698  a  fourth;  which 
have  undergone  numerous  impressions.  In  the 
year  1694,  he  published,  "Spiritual  Counsel, 
or,  the  Father's  Advice  to  his  Children,"  octavo; 
and  in  the  following  year  "  Letters  concerning 
the  Love  of  God,  between  the  Author  of  the 
'Proposal  to  the  Ladies'  (Mrs.  Mary  Astell) 
and  Mr.  John  Norris ;  wherein  his  late  Dis- 
course, shewing  that  it  ought  to  be  entire, 
and  exclusive  of  all    other  Loves,  is  further 


Astell,  noticcil  above, 
s! 


Towards  the  latter  end 
health  was  for  some 
time  in  an  infirm  and  declining  state,  snd  he 
died  worn  out  in  171 1,  about  the  age  of  fifty- 
four.  Of  Mr.  Norris's  character  and  princi- 
ples the  preceding  narrative  aftbnis  a  sulhcicnt 
sketch,  without  the  necessity  of  our  entering 
into  any  more  minute  particulars  concerning 
them.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  though  in- 
capable of  relishing  the  mysticism  which  per- 
vades the  greater  part   of  the  author's  works, 


cleared  and  justified,"  octavo.    This  opinion  of  we   have   found   in  his   practical  pieces  niuch 

Mr.  Norris  was  attacked  by   lady  Masham,  in  valuable  and  useful  matter,    sometimes  placed 

"  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Love  of  God,"  in  a  striking  and    impressive  point  of    vitw. 

printed  in  1696  ;  to  whom  our  author  publish-  lii-.g.  Jiiit.     Brit.  Bi-.g. — M. 
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KORTH,  Fkancis,  lord  Guilford,  lord- 
keeper  of  the  grt:at  seal,  was  tlic  second  son  of 
Dudley,  fourth  lord  North.  After  a  scliool- 
education  at  Jjury.  in  Suflblk,  he  was  admitted 
in  1653  a  fellow-commoner  of  St.  John's-col- 
lege,  (.'amhridge.  Being  destined  to  t!ie  bar, 
he  removed  from  college  to  tlie  Middle  Temple, 
where  he  pursued  his  legal  studies  with  grtat 
nssiduity,  anil  at  the  same  time  extended  his 
tMUjuirii-s  largely  into  the  arts  and  sciences, 
which  he  found  very  useful  in  unbending  Iiis 
mind  fronj  professionallabour.and  enabling  him 
to  resume  it  with  fresh  vigour.  Through  the  fa- 
vour of  the  family  of  flyde,  and  of  sir  JeffcryPal- 
mer.attorncy-general,  he  was  brought  for  ward  at 
tlie  bar,  and  made  one  of  the  king's  counsel.  In 
1 67  I,  he  was  raised  to  the  oflke  of  solicitor- 
general,  and  knighted.  He  was  appointed  at- 
torney general  in  1673,  and  in  the  following 
year  lie  succeeded  sir  John  Vaughan  as  chief- 
justice  of  the  Common-Pleas.  When,  in 
1679,  Charles  II.  dissolved  his  ministry  and 
privy-council,  and  declared  his  intention  of 
choosing  a  new  council,  whose  char.ict.r  would 
entitle  them  to  the  confidence  of  the  nation, 
sir  Francis  North  was  one  of  that  honourable 
list.  In  1662,  upon  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  great- 
seal;  and  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  i6«3, 
by  the  title  of  banm  of  Guilford  in  Surrey. 
These  honours  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  for,  his 
constiiuti(in  being  impaired  by  the  c.ires  and 
fatigues  of  his  olEce,  he  died  at  his  seat  of 
Wroxton,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1685.  The  po- 
litical character  of  lord  Guilford  is  spoken  of 
rather  unfavourably  by  Burnet  and  Kcnnet, 
who  represent  him  as  too  compliant  with  the 
will  ol  the  court,  but  it  has  been  vindicated  by 
his  brother,  Roger  N'orth;  and  he  .appears  to 
have  been  honoured  with  the  cnaiiiy  of  Jef- 
fries and  the  party  who  promoted  the  violent 
measures  of  James  II.  He  was  by  principle  a 
zealous  friend  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
anil  the  national  church.  As  an  author,  he  is 
known  by  his  enquiries  in  natural  phdob.opny. 
He  pubhshed  ia  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
J  paper  "  On  the  Gravitation  of  Fluids,  con- 
•idered  in  the  Bladders  of  Fishes,"  which  is 
.said  to  have  given  a  hint  further  pursued  by 
Boyle,  Ray,  and  other  philosophers,  lie  also 
wrote,  but  did  not  publi^h,  an  "  Answer  to  a 
I'aper  of  Sir  Sanmel  ^\>reland  on  his  Static 
Barometer;"  and  it  is  asserted  to  have  been 
through  his  means  that  these  instruments  first 
came  into  popular  use  in  England.  His  most 
rciuarkabk  work  was  "  A  philosophical  Essay 


on  Music ;"  published  without  his  name  In 
1677.  Tills  is  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  only 
thirty-five  pages,  thus  characterised  by  Dr. 
Burncy.  "  1  hough  some  of  the  philosophy 
of  this  essay  has  been  since  found  to  be  false, 
and  the  rest  has  been  more  clearly  illustrated 
and  explained,  yet  considering  the  .small  pro- 
gress wiiich  had  been  made  in  so  obscure  and 
subtile  a  subject  as  the  propagation  of  sound, 
when  this  book  was  written,  the  experiments 
and  conjectures  must  be  allowed  to  have  con- 
siderable merit.  The  sclnmc,  or  table  of  pulses, 
at  the  beginning,  shewing  the  coincidence  of 
vibrations  in  musical  concords,  is  new,  and 
conveys  a  clear  idea  to  the  eye,  of  what  the 
ratio  of  sounds,  in  numbers,  only  communi- 
cates to  the  intellect." 

■J  he  Hon.  RogiT  North,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  became 
attorney-general  under  James  II.  He  pub- 
lished an  "  Examen  into  the  Credit  and  Ve- 
racity of  a  pretended  Complete  llistoTy,"  viz. 
Dr.  White  Kennet's  History  of  England;  and 
also  the  lives  of  his  three  brothers,  the  lord- 
keeper  Guilford,  sir  Dudley  North,  and  tlie 
rev.  Dr.  John  North.  Jn  these  pieces  there  i* 
curious  and  valuable  information,  but  not  with- 
out considerable  partiality.  He  was  a  great 
musical  amateur,  and  left  in  MS.  "  Memoirs 
of  INIusic,"  to  which  Dr.  Burney  acknowledges 
great  obligations.  He  had  a  seat  at  Houghatn 
in  Norfolk. 

Tfie  Hon.  John  North,  the  fourth  brother  of 
tlie  family,  born  in  1645,  studied  at  Jesus-col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  entered  into  holy  orderj. 
He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and  after 
having  assisted  Dr.  Gale  in  his  edition  of  the 
"  Opuscula  Mythologica,"  he  was  appointed 
Greek  profissor  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridgi'.  Whilst  in  that  situation,  he  published 
an  edition  of  some  select  Dialogues  of  Plato, 
1673.  He  was  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  king,  a 
prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  in  1677  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Barrow  in  the  mastership  of  'I'ri- 
nity-eollege,  Cambridge.  He  died  in  1683. 
North's  Liixi  cf  Lord  Ketpsr  Guilford,  Isft. 
Coiliiis's  Peerage.  Bicg.  Britan.  Granger's 
Biog.  Hist.      Burney  s  ^list.  of  Music ■  —  A. 

NOSTRADAMUS, Michael,  a  celebrated 
astrological  impostor,  was  born  in  1503  at  St. 
Rcmi,  in  the  diocese  of  Avignon.  His  family- 
name  was  Notrt  Dame,  and  his  descent  was 
Jewish,  from  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  as  he  pre- 
tended, applying  to  iiinisclf  what  is  said  of  that 
trioe  in  the  book  oi  Deuteronomy,  "  that  its 
ions  are  learned  men,  knowing  in  all  times." 
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Ilcstudiod  plillosophyat  Avignon, and  medicine 
at  Moiitpoliier.      From  the  latter  city  he  was 
driven  by  the  plague,  and  spent  four  years  at 
Toulouse,  Bourdcaux,  and  other  places  in  that 
part  of  France,  practising  in  the  medical  profcs- 
jion.  He  then  returned  toMontpellier.and  took 
thedegree  of  doctor.  His  great  esteem  for  JuKnis 
Cxsir  Scaliger  induced  him  to  fix  at  Agcn,  the 
residence  of  that  learned  man,  where  he  mar- 
ried.     The  death   of  his  wife  and   children 
caused  him  to  quit  that  city,  and  he  passed  the 
ten    or  twelve  following   years    in  travelling 
through  France  and  Italy.     Returning  to  his 
native  province  about    1544,  he  settled  at  Sa- 
lon, a  central  town  between   Marseilles,   Aix, 
Avignon,   and   Aries,   and   married    a   second 
wife.  His  reputation  caused  iiimtobe  formally 
invited  by  the   corporation   of  Aix,  in    1546, 
to  come  and  stop  the  progress  of  a   contagious 
disease.     He  complied,  and  remained  in  that 
city  as  long  as  the  contagion  lasted,  using  witli 
good  effect,  it  is  said,  a  powder  for  the  purpose 
of   overcoming    pestilential    tlHuvia.     He    re- 
ceived a    similar    invitation     from    Lyons    in 
!  547,  and  resided  for  some   time  in  tliat  city. 
On  his  return   to  Salon,  he  employed   his  lei- 
sure in  composing  some  medical  works,  con- 
sisting   chiefly    of  receipts    and  preparations. 
During  his  travels  he  had  acquired  the  princi- 
ples of  judicial  astrology, and  li.ui  exercised  Iiim. 
self  in  predictions.     Perceiving   in    this    delu- 
sory art  a  re.idier  way  to  fame  and  emolument 
than  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  now  at- 
tached himself  wholly  to  it,   and  published   at 
Lyons  in  1555  seven  centuries  of  prophecies, 
in  rhymed   quatrains  of  French  verse.     The 
obscurity  of  these   predictions,  together  with 
the  air  of  confiilence  with  which  they  were  ut- 
tered, excited  much  attention  in  an  age  greatly 
addicted  to  superstitious  belief;  and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  find  real  events  which  seemed   to 
correspend   with  those   which   he  liad   darkly 
shadowed   in    loose   and   general  terms.      His 
success    emboldened   him  to  add  three  more 
centuries,  whidi  he  tledicated  to  king   Henry 
II.;  and  this  prince,  with  his  queen  Catharine 
tie  .\Iedicis,  both  of  them  believers  in  astrology, 
were  desirou.s  of  seeing  the  author.     He  was 
sent  to  Paris  by  the  governor  of  Provence,  was 
treated  like  a  great  man  and  a  profound  philo- 
sopher, and  liberally  recompensed.  He  waseven 
.•^ent  to  lilois  to  inspect  the  young  princes,  and 
draw  their  horoscope;  but  the  result  was  never 
made  known.     After  his  return  to  Salon  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Emanuel  duke  of  Savoy  and 
the  French  princess  his  wife.     Charles  IX.  af- 


terwards, on  a  progress  into  Provence,  visited 
Jiim,  and  gave  him  a  considerable  present,  with 
the  brevet  and  appointments  of  king's  physi- 
cian. Nostradamus  died  at  Salon  in  isM,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  th;  Cordeliers  un- 
der a  monument  inscribed  with  an  epitaph  as- 
serting, in  the  most  confident  terms,  his  pro- 
phetic skill.  Two  more  centuries  were  added 
after  his  death  from  Iiis  papers,  and  this  col- 
lection  of  rhapsodies  long  continued  to  be  cau- 
sultedasthc  authentic  record  of  iuturity.  A/o- 
rcn.      Klo\  Diet,    lliit.  ilc  la  Med.— A. 

NOS  TRE,  or  NOITIE,   Anduew  i.e,  an 
eminent  pl.nmer  of  gardens,  born   at  Pans  in 
1613,  was  the  son  of  the  ganiener  of  the  J'uil- 
Icries.     He  was  brought  up  to  work  under  his 
father,  and  succeeded  him  in  his  employment; 
nor  does  he  seem  to  have  had  any  other  guide 
in  the  improvement  of  his   art   than   his  own 
genius.       He   was    near   forty  years  of    a^e, 
when  he  was  brought  into  notice  by  the  super- 
intendant  Fouquot,  for  whom  he  laid  out  the 
magnificent  gardens  of  Vaux-le-Vicomte,  ce- 
lebrated   by  La  Fontaine    in    his  poems.     In 
this  work  he  was  the  creator  of  those  porticoes, 
covered  walks,  grottoes,  treiUages,  labyrinths, 
&c.  in  which  the  wonders  of  ornamental  gar- 
dening,  according  to  the  taste  which  became 
prcvalcEt,  consisted  ;  and    however   this    taice 
may  be  at  present  depreciated,  it  is  but  just  to 
give  the  praise  of  uncommon  talents  to  one  wlio 
could  bring  it  to  acknowlctlged  perlection  from 
the  efforts   of  his  own   imagination.     Lewis 
XIV.,  charmed  with  the  magnitlcence  of  Lc 
Nutre's  plans,  cmployeil  \v.m  in  the  decoration 
of  all  his  favourite  residences;  and  his  art  was 
displayed  at  Versailles,  Trianon,  St.  Germain, 
Meudo!!,  Fontainbleau,  ice  where,   in  his  de- 
partment, he  was  judged  10  have  equalled  thoso 
artists  in  other  branches  whose   performances 
gave  lustre  to  that  splendid  period.     Le  Notre 
in  1678  went  to  Rome  and  travelled  in  Italy, 
where,  it  is  said,  he  found  nothing  in  the  most 
celebrated  gardens  liuit  he  had   not  devised   in 
those    of  his  own   planning.     It  appe.us  that 
lie  was  some  time  in  England,  probably  on  thu 
invitation  of  Charles  11.,  and  that  ho  laid  out 
St.  James's  and  Greenwich  parks,  "  no  great 
monuments  (says  IMr.  Walpole)  of  his  inven- 
tion."    His  general  reputation  abroad  may  be 
estimated  from  a  line  of  Pope's  in  his  Epistle 
on  the  Use  of  Riches,  where,  spe;}king  of  taste, 
he  joins  the  names  of  "  [ones  and  Le  Notre."' 
Tliis  artist  was  regarded  \\  ith   particular  kind-' 
nesb  and  favour  by  his   royal  master,  whom,  m 
return,  he  idolized.     Being   a  niuii   of  grcut 
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feeling  and  vivacity,  he  is  said  to  have  express- 
ed his  affection  for  the  king  by  familiar  em- 
braces; but  Voltaire  chooses  to  discredit  such  a 
violation  of  etiquette.  In  1675,  '''^  '°"g  *'^''" 
vices  were  rewarded  by  letters  of  noblesse  and 
the  cross  of  St.  IMichnel.  The  king  would 
also  have  given  him  u  coit  of  arms,  but  he  re- 
plied that  lie  was  already  possessed  of  one, 
consisting  of  three  snails  surmounted  by  a  cab- 
bage. "  Can  r,  (said  he)  ever  forget  my  dear 
spade,  to  whicli  I  am  indebted  for  ull  your  ma- 
jesty's goodness.'"  At  the  age  of  fourscore 
lie  desired  permission  to  retire,  wliich  the  king 
granted  on  condiiion  that  he  would  sometimes 
come  to  see  him.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1700, 
at  the  nge  of  eighty-seven.  Le  Notre  is  said 
to  have  had  a  fine  taste  for  the  arts  in  general, 
especially  for  that  of  painting,  and  some  pieces 
of  his  execution  "  of  an  inestimable  value"  are 
mentioned  as  existing  in  the  royal  cabinet,  but 
of  what  kind  we  are  not  informed.  Ahrcri. 
—A. 

KOTKER,  or  NOTGER,  surnamed  the 
Staminerci;  a  ceLbrated  monk  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Gall,  who  lleurlshed  in  the  nintli  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century,  was 
descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at 
Heiligow,  a  few  leagues  from  that  abbey,  to- 
wards thi;  close  of  tlie  reign  of  Lewis  Le  Df- 
hnnalr>\  He  received  his  education  at  the 
monastery  of  St.  Gall,  where  he  assumed  the 
religious  habit  among  the  Benedictines  on  that 
foundation;  di^tinguished  himself  by  the  pro- 
gress which  he  made  in  sacred  and  profane  li- 
terature; and  acquired  an  extraortlinary  fame 
for  sanctity.  During  several  years  he  hail  the 
conduct  of  the  schools  dependant  on  that  fa- 
mous abbey,  and  occupied  his  liours  of  leisure 
Irom  that  charge  and  the  observances  of  tl;c 
cloister,  in  the  composition  of  literary  works, 
and  tin:  transcription  of  books  of  merit.  lie 
died  at  an  advanced  uge  in  the  year  912.  He 
was  bcntlfied  by  pope  Julius  II.  There  are 
still  extant  by  him  a  "  Alartyrology,"  in  Bas- 
nagc's  "  The"-aurus  Monumentorum  Eeclesi- 
asticorum  ct  Histuiicorum  ;"  and  several  othtrs 
nf  hi'j  productions  in  the  "  Novus  Thesaurus 

Monunientoruni,"  of  D.  Pcz.    .' '  •'.    Noiiv. 

Diet.  Hvt.—\\.  '  ■ 

NOTKER,  or  NOTGER,  a  ceicl.ratcd  bi- 
shop of  Liogc  in  the  tenth  and  early  part  of 
the  eleventh  century,  was  a  native  of  Su.ib'a, 
and  of  high  hirih,  some  writers  calling  him 
the  son  of  a  duke  of  that  country,  and  others  a 
nephew  of  the  emperor  Otho  I.  He  became  a 
monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  and  acquired 


such  a  reputation  for  learning,  that  Odillon, 
abbot  of  Stavelo,  entrusted  to  liim  the  super- 
intendance  of  the  schools  belonging  to  that  re- 
ligious house.  So.Tie  time  afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  St.  Gall,  where  he  'vas  elected  pro- 
vost, or  prior  of  that  abbey.  He  now  fir- 
quently  attended  at  die  imperial  court,  where 
he  became  a  favourite  with  the  emperor  Otho  I. 
who,  upon  a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the  bi- 
shopric of  Liege,  in  the  year  pyi,  appointed 
liim  to  that  dignity.  On  his  conduct  in  the 
episcopal  office  very  high  commendations  were 
passed  ;  and  so  greatly  did  he  improve  the  city 
of  Liege,  by  surrounding  it  with  a  wall,  re- 
building the  cathedral  and  several  other 
churches,  and  erecting  various  m.agnificent 
structures,  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  honours  of 
second  founder  of  that  city.  At  the  same 
time  he-  displayed  a  commendable  solicitude 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  science, 
as  far  as  they  were  then  cultivated;  and  in  the 
schools  under  his  patronage  many  scholars 
were  educated,  who  possessed  the  first  rank 
among  their  contemporaries.  The  emperor 
Otlio  IIL  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor,  placed 
such  confidence  in  him  as  to  make  him  his 
principal  counsellor,  and  our  prelate  sustained 
a  considerable  part  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  He  was  present  at  the  council 
of  .Mouson  in  995,  and  at  that  of  Frankfort  in 
1007.  He  died  in  the  ye.ir  1 008.  1  o  him 
has  by  some  been  attributed  a  "History  of 
the  Bishops  of  I,iege,"  which  others  main- 
tain to  have  been  the  composition  of  Hcriger, 
abbot  of  Laiibes,  from  the  materials  collected 
bv  Notker,  who  was  the  author  of  the  preface. 
J  liis  history  is  inserted  in  Chapeauville's  col- 
lection of  pieces  relating  to  the  History  of 
Liege.  Other  works  also  bear  his  name, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  collections  of  Surius 
and  Bollandus.  Tor  the  evidence  of  his  pre- 
tensions to  them  the  reader  may  consult  Cavf's 
Hut.  Lit.  vol.  II.  siih.  sjtc.  obsciir.  and  Aiortri. 
Xoiiw  Diet.  Hht. — iNI. 

NOVARINF,  Lr.wis,  a  learned  Italian 
The.uii  monk  who  flourished  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  a  native  of  Verona,  where 
he  was  born  in  the  year  i  ^94..  He  entered 
nmcng  the  Theatins  at  Vernna  in  the  year 
\6\l,  and  was  sent  to  pass  through  his  novi- 
ciate at  Venice,  where  he  took  the  vows  in 
1614.  Afterwards  l;c -studied  philosophv  and 
divbiiry,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1621.  The 
departments  in  which  he  was  chiefly  occupied, 
were  those  of  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional 
chair ;  while  he  frequently  filled  the  post  of 
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superior  of  hii  onlcr,  aiul  olllcliucd  as  rouii- 
sellor  of  the  iiiiiuiMtion.  V.'c  are  informtil 
thai  he  was  uell  skilleil  in  tiic  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Syriac  languages,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem 
of  tJic  prinees  and  learned  men  of  his  time. 
He  died  at  \'erona  in  idjO,  when  about  fifty- 
six  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
vast  number  of  works,  of  whieli  a  long  list  i.; 
given  in  the  fortieth  volume  of  father  Nice- 
ron's  "  Wenioires."  Th.it  father  observes, 
that  he  was  more  solleitous  about  the  v.iriety 
and  magnitude  of  Iiis  productions,  than  a  pro- 
per selection  of  the  materials  whieh  he  had 
collected  in  tlie  course  of  his  reading  and 
study;  and  that  he  had  not  the  patience  to  give 
them  the  necessary  correction  and  polisli. 
Hence  the  value  of  his  labours  is  greatly  les- 
sened, by  the  injudicious  mixture  of  what  is 
bad  or  indifferent,  with  what  is  truly  good. 
Among  his  principal  works  are,  '•  Comment, 
in  IV.'livangd.  et  Acta  Apostol."  in  four  vo- 
lumes, folio-,  "Adagia  Sanctorum  Patrum," 
ixc.  in  two  volumes,  folio;  "  Electra  .Sacra,  in 
quibus  qu,'i  ex  Latino,  Grreco,  Hebraico,  et 
Chaldaico  fonte,  qua  ex  antiquis  Hi-bra;orum, 
I'ersarum,  Grsecoruni,  Romanorum,  aliarum- 
C]uc  Gentium  ritibus,  qusedam  divina:  .Sciip- 
tur:e  loca  noviter  explicantur  ct  illustrantur," 
1627,  in  tluee  volumes,  folio;  "Electa  sacra, 
in  quibus  qui  ex  Lingukrum  fontibus,  qui  c."-: 
priscis  Gentium  ritibus  nonnulla  Sacrorum 
Loca  nova  explicatu  donantur,  aut  nova  luce 
vcstiuntur,"  1633,  '"^  three  volumes,  iolio,  ike. 
It  is  remarked  by  his  catholic  critics,  that  in 
several  of  his  pieces  Iiis  loarniug  is  debased  by 
an  abundant  portion  of  credulity.  Mcrdii. 
Niiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

NOVA'l'US,  a  presbyter  of  the  cluirch  of 
Carthage  in  the  third  century,  by  some  ancient 
and  modern  writers  is  improperly  represented 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  No- 
vatians,  who  derived  their  name  from  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  article.  This  presbyter,  if  wc 
are  to  take  his  character  from  his  bishop,  .St. 
Cyprian,  was  a  man  of  no  principles,  and 
guilty  of  innumerable  crimes.  He  accuses  him 
of  perfidy,  adulation,  arrogance,  extreme  co- 
vetousness,  and  of  pillaging  the  funds  of  the 
church,  as  well  as  the  property  of  widows  and 
orphans.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  we 
have  no  proof  of  these  charges  excepting  the 
assertion  of  Cyprian,  who  w.  s  highly  exasper- 
ated against  Novatus,  on  account  of  his  having 
created  a  schism  in  the  church  of  Carthage. 
"What  was  the  first  ground  of  difference  be- 
tween the  bishop  and  his  presbyter  we  are  not 


informed;  bat  it  proceeded  to  such  a  lengtfi, 
that  the  latter,  in  opposition  to  Cyprian,  or- 
dained one  FclicisMmus  a  deacon,  in  a  .separate 
congregation  in  whieh  lie  presided.  It  wa> 
the  intention  of  Cypri.m  to  havC'trxcoiTiniuni- 
catcd  hio»  for  tliis  conduct;  but  th;  breaking 
out  of  the  Decian  persecution  in  tlie  year  25  i, 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  Cypri.in,  who  h.id  thought  it  prudent 
to  withdraw  from  the  storm,  Novatus  and 
Feiicibsinius  strengtheneil  their  party  against 
liim,  and  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  that  bishop,  tliat  such  per.sons  as  fell 
from  the  faith  through  the  fear  of  persecution, 
ought  to  be  restored  to  church-communion, 
without  undergoing  the  long  course  of  peni- 
tential discipline  tnjolncil  by  the  ecclesiastical 
canons.  Upon  the  return  of  Cyprian  to  Car- 
thage, he  soon  procured  the  excommunieatioa 
of  Novatus  and  his  friends  ;  but  they,  despis- 
ing the  sentence,  formed  a  new  ciiurch  at  Car- 
thage, and  chose  for  their  bisiiop  one  Fortuna- 
tus,  who  had  been  included  in  the  sentence  of 
exconununication.  Ihi* schism, however,seems 
to  have  been  of  .sliort  duration,  as  we  find  no 
farther  mention  made  of  it;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable but  tliat  those  of  whom  it  consisted, 
following  the  example  of  Novatus,  underwent 
a  change  of  sentiment,  and  adopted  the  party 
of  the  Roman  presbyter  wlio  is  the  subject  of 
the  next  article.  Novatus  left  Africa  for  Rome 
in  the  year  251,  and  supported  (he  interests  of 
his  namesake  against  Cornelius,  when  a  va- 
cancy took  place  in  the  Roman  see  upon  the 
death  of  Fabianus.  We  learn  no  further  par- 
ticulars concerning  him,  excepting  that  he  wap 
one  of  the  most  active  instruments  in  propa- 
gating the  distinguishing  tenet  of  the  sect  of 
whieh  he  thus  became  a  member.  Cyprian  Epist. 
LI X.  Ed.  Oxon.  Moiheim  de  nhus  Christian, 
ante  Constantin.  p.  497,  is^c.  Aloreri.  Lard- 
tier's  Cred.  part  ii.  vol.  V.  ch.  47.  Priestley^s 
LJist.  Christ.  Church,  vol.  L  per.  v.  sect.  Hi. 
— M. 

NOVATUS,  the  first  antipope,  is  called 
NovAiiAN  by  many  Latin  writers,  m  ho  have 
been  followed  by  the  greater  number  of  learned 
moderns ;  but  the  Greek  wTittrs  of  the  church, 
particularly  Easebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 
Athanasius,  give  him  the  name  of  Novatus. 
The  probability  that  the  latter  was  his  true 
name,  is,  we  conceive,  very  satisfactorily  shewn 
by  the  learned  and  dispassionate  Lardner,  in 
the  places  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
According  to  Philostorgius  he  was  a  native  of 
Phrygia ;  but  Photius,  in  tlie  epitome  which 
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he  lias  given  of  that  writer's  Ecclesiastical 
History,  acids,  that  he  knows  not  whence  he 
had  such  information.  He  appears  tn  have 
been  born  of  heathen  parents,  and  educated  a 
philosopher.  Cave  says,  that  lie  was  of  the 
sect  of  the  Stoics;  but  the  ancients  have  not  ex- 
pressly snid  what  was  the  philosophy  which  he 
profess ;d.  Fiom  the  fragments  of  a  letter  of 
pope  Cornelius  wliich  is  preserved  by  Eus-bius, 
we  are  informed  that  he  first  made  profession 
of  the  christian  faith  when  confined  to  his  bed 
by  a  dangerous  disorder,  and  was  baptized  by 
sprinkling  in  that  situation,  when  all  hopes  of 
life  were  gone.  Afterwartls  he  recovered  and 
became  a  presbyter  of  the  Koman  church,  in 
which  he  acquired  fame  by  his  uncommon 
learning  and  eloquence.  Cornelius  accuses 
him  with  having  disclaimed  the  character,  and 
refused  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  presbyter  in 
the  time  of  persecution,  and  with  havuig  in 
efrcct  renounced  the  cliristian  religion.  These 
charges,  however,  cannot  be  ri-conciled  with 
the  rank  and  reputation  which  ho  held  among 
his  brethren  the  clergy  of  Rome,  at  the  time 
f)f  the  d'.'Jth  of  Fabianus,  as  appears  from  tlie 
letter  sent  to  St.  Cyprian  on  that  occasion  in 
their  name,  which  is  allowed  by  all  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  Novatus,  and  to  reflect  on 
him  great  honour.  They  are  also  contradicted 
by  the  anonymous  author  of  a  treatise  against 
him,  joined  with  St.  Cyprian's  works,  who 
says  that  Novatus,  "  so  long  as  he  was  in  the 
church,  bewailed  the  faults  of  other  men  as 
his  own,  bore  the  burthens  of  the  brethren,  as 
the  apostle  directs,  and  by  his  exhortations 
strengthened  such  as  were  weak  in  the  faith." 
When  a  vacancy  took  place  in  the  bishopric  of 
Home  upon  the  death  of  Fabianus,  Cornelius 
was  chosen  his  successor  with  the  approbation 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  clergy  ancl  people  of 
that  church,  and  was  ordained  by  si.xtcen  bi- 
shops who  h.id  assembled  in  that  city.  His 
flection,  however,  was  not  unanimous,  several 
of  the  clergv  and  of  the  peopL'!  dissenting  from 
it;  by  whom  Novatus  was  chosen  bishop,  who 
was  also  ordained  by  three  Italian  bishops.  Of 
this  ordination  a  friglitful  picture  is  drawn  by 
Cornelius,  w!-.o  says,  that  Novatus  "  chose  out 
two  of  his  associates,  men  of  an  abandoned  cha- 
racter, whom  he  sent  into  nn  obscure  corner  of 
Italy,  to  fetch  thence  three  bishops,  simple  and 
illiterate  inen,  whom  they  persuaded  to  believe 
that,  a  dilTerenec  having  arisen  at  Rome,  they 
ought  by  ail  means  to  hast'-n  thither  to  .issist  as 
mediators,  together  with  other  bishops,  in  com- 
posing it.     When  they  were  come  to  Rome, 


being  persons  of  little  experience,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  arts  and  sulnilties  of  de- 
signing men,  he  shut  them  up  in  a  private 
apartment  with  some  of  his  confidants;  and 
when  he  had  made  them  eat  and  drink  to  ex- 
cess, at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  com- 
pelled them  to  ordain  him  bishop,  by  a  vain 
and  ineffectual  imposition  of  their  hands."  But 
when  it  is  considered  that,  as  Cornelius  him- 
self acknowledges,  no  less  than  five  presbyteri 
and  several  confessors,  .'■.ome  of  them  men  of 
eminence  and  of  unblemished  virtue,  approved 
of  the  ordination  of  Novatus,  though  after- 
wards for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  came  over  to 
the  majority,  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whe- 
tlier  that  affair  was  so  scandalous  as  Cornelius 
has  rcpresentiid  it.  And  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  we  have  this  account  only  in  the 
writings  of  Novatiis's  enemies,  while  we  have 
not  remaining  one  line  of  his  in  defence  of 
himself,  or  against  his  adversaries. 

After  their  ordinations,  both  Cornelius  and 
Novatus  sent  letters  and  deputies  to  foreign 
bishops  and  churches,  notifying  their  election, 
and  Novatus  found  many  supporters  in  various 
places.  As,  however,  Cornelius's  letters  and 
deputies  met  with  the  most  favourable  recep- 
tion in  general,  he  was  approved  of  as  the  le- 
gitimate possessor  of  the  Roman  sec;  and  No- 
vatus is  esteemed  the  first  antipope.  In  the 
year  25  i,  Cornelius  convened  a  numerous  coun- 
cil at  Rome,  which  confirmed  his  election,  and 
condemned  Novatus  and  his  adherents,  who 
were  cut  oft  as  schismatics  froiii  the  body  of 
the  faitiiful.  By  tlie  catholic  church  Novatus 
is  also  stigmatized  as  a  heretic  as  well  as  schis- 
matic; but  it  may  he  questioned,  how  far  they 
arc  justified  in  giving  him  this  odious  title,  even 
upon  their  own  definition  of  heresy.  In  point 
of  doctrine,  there  was  no  dilferencc  between 
Novatus  and  the  orthodo.K.  What  peculiarly 
distinguished  him  was,  his  refusal  to  re-adniic 
to  the  communion  of  the  churcli  those  who 
had  fallen  in  the  time  of  persecution,  while 
other  Christians  were  for  receiving  them  after 
they  had  given  tokens  of  rcpent.mce,  suitable 
to  the  kinil  and  degree  of  the  oftcnce;  some 
lifter  a  shorter,  others  not  till  after  a  longer 
time  of  humiliation  and  penance;  all,  how- 
ever, who  desired  it  in  the  near  approach  of 
de.ith.  lie  did  not  maintain  thatal!  those  who 
had  once  apostatized  would  be  excluded  from 
heaven.  On  the  contrary,  he  encouraged  their 
repentance,  but  left  them  to  the  judgment  of 
God,  keeping  his  own  church  pure  from  so 
great  u  stain  as  he  considered  apostacy  to  bu ; 
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and  he  also  thought  that  no  other  church  could 
be  deemed  pure, or  its  ordinances  valid,  which 
admitted  such   improper  nicmber^.     It  is  not 
unlikely  that  Nov;itus  himsLil,  or  liis  followtrs 
afterwurds,  carried  thii  ripnur  and  severity  to 
other  sins,  sometimes   caikd  mortal,  and  rec- 
koned more  heinous  than  others  ;  such  as  adul- 
tery, fornication,  and  the  like,  withiioldin^  tlic 
communion  of  the  churcli  from  all  who  were 
surprized  into  any  of  these.     Hence  it  was  th;it 
))e  and  his  followers  either  assumed,  or  received 
from  their  adversaries,  by  way  of  derision,  the 
denomination  of  Cathari,  i.  e.  the  pure,  or  pu- 
i-inms.     They  also  obliged  such   as  tame  over 
to  them  from  the  general  body  of  Cliritians, 
to  submit  to  be  baptized  a  second  time,  as  a 
necessary  preparation  for   entering  into  their 
society.     This  society,  wiiich  after  the  name 
of  the  first  bishop  was  commonly  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  Novatians,  on  account  of  tlie  se- 
verity of  its  discipline  attracted  numerous  con- 
verts, and  flourished,  till  after  the  middle  of 
the  iifth  century,  in  all  those  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire  which  had  embraced  ilie  chris- 
tian faitli.     By  several  ancient  writers  the  No- 
vatians are  said    to  have    condemned    second 
marriages  as  unlawful  and  sinful,  and  to  have 
refused  communion  to  those  who  married    a 
second  time.     Socrates,  however,  has  shexsn 
that  they  did  not  entertain  a  common  opinion 
upon  this  point;  the  Novatians  in  Phrygia  con- 
demning second  marriages;  those  of  Constan- 
tinople liaving  no  positive  rule  concerning  this 
subject-,  while    the    Novatians  in    the  West 
received    bigamists    to    communion    without 
scruple. 

With  respect  to  the  lime  and  manner  of 
Novatus's  death,  nothing  can  be  aflirmed  with 
any  certainty.  Socrates  indeed  asserts,  that 
he  suflcred  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  under 
the  emperor  Valerian.  Other  ancient  writers, 
however,  controvert  this  statement,  and  main- 
tain, that  if  he  suffered  from  the  persecution  of 
the  licathens,  he  was  not  put  to  death.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  from  tiitir  concession?,  ami 
from  the  common  opinion  of  his  followers, 
that  if  he  did  not  die  a  martyr,  yet  he  was  a 
confessor.  Among  the  small  number  of  his 
works  which  have  reached  our  times,  are  his 
"Letter  to  Cyprian,  in  the  Name  of  the  Ro- 
manClergy,"  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
and  aucihtr  "  Letter"  to  the  same,  both  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  among  the  letters  of  that 
father;  a  small  trea'ise  entitled,  "  Of  Jewish 
Meats,"  and  a  "  Book  concerning  the  Trinity," 
both  of  which  appear  to  have  been  writttn  af- 


ter Novatus  had  become  the  head  of  a  party, 
and  are  inserted  among  the  works  of  lertul- 
lian ;  and  St.  Jerome  attributes  to  liim  two 
other  pieces,  entitled  "  Of  Easter,"  and  "  Con- 
cenjing  Circumcision."  In  the  appendix  to 
tlie  works  of  that  father,  there  arc  two  trea- 
tises or  litters,  without  the  name  of  any  au- 
thor, one  of  which  is  entitled,  "Of  the  Ce- 
lebration of  KaMer,"  and  the  oilier,  "  Of  thu 
true  Circumciiion,"  wiiieh  were  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  the  piece;,  in  question.  'I'he 
former  of  these,  liowever.  is  now  generally  al- 
lowvil  to  be  St.  Augustine's,  and  is  instrtcil 
among  his  Letters;  and  the  l.itter,  from  tho 
express  mention  tliat  is  made  in  it  of  the  ]\!a- 
niciix'ans  and  Ari.vns,  must  be  the  composition 
of  scMiie  later  writer  than  Novatus,  whose  lime 
is  uncertain.  The  best  collection  of  the  works 
of  Novatus  (called  by  the  editor  Novatian)  is 
that  published  by  the  rev.  Jolin  Jackson,  en- 
titled, "  Novatiani  Roniani  Opera  qu.t  super- 
sunt.  Omnia.  Post  Jacobi  Pamelii  Rcjcrsio- 
nem,  ad  Antiquiores  Lditiones  castigata,"  1728, 
octavo.  We  shall  conclude  this  article  with 
the  high  character  which  Dupin  gives  to  tlie 
founder  of  the  Novatian  sect.  "'I'his  author,'' 
says  he,  "  had  abundance  of  wit,  learning,  and 
eloquence.  His  style  is  pure,  neat,  and  po- 
lished; his  CNpressions  are  select,  his  thoughts 
natural,  and  his  reasoning  ju>t.  He  is  full  of 
citations  of  text  of  scripture,  wliich  are  much 
to  the  purpose.  Moreover,  there  is  a  gi-eat 
deal  of  method  and  order  in  tliose  treatises  of 
his  which  we  now  have;  and  he  never  expresses 
himself  but  with  mildness  and  moderation." 
liitsebii  Hiit.  Eccl.  lib.  v;.  cap.  43.  Socrat. 
Hist.  heel.  lib.  iv.  cap.  28.  and  lib.  v.  cap.  22. 
Phtlostorgii  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  viil.  cap.  15.  Fa- 
bricii  Bibl.  Eccl.  sub  Hiercii.  cap.  Ixx.  Cave's 
Hist.  Lit,  vol.  I.  sub  sac.  Kovat.  Dupin.  Lard- 
iiers  Cred.  part  it.  vol.  V.  ch.  \lvi.  and  xlviiy 
luith  the  Note,  and  vcl,  VII.  p.  438.  Aiisiver 
to  Mr.  Jackson.  Mesh,  Hist.  Eccl.  s^c.  Hi. 
par.  a.  cap.  v.  sett.  17.  18.  Priestley  s 
Hist.  Christ.  Church,  vol.  1,  per.  v.  sect.  Hi, 
— M. 

NOUE,  pR-ANCis  DE  LA,  sumamcd  Bras-dc- 
Fer,  an  eminent  warrior  and  statesman,  was 
born  in  1531  of  an  ancient  family  in  Britany. 
He  bore  anns  from  early  youth,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  Italy.  On  his  return  to 
Prance  he  embraced  the  Calvinist  religion  and 
party,  of  wliieh  he  became  a  principal  sup- 
port. He  reduced  Orleans  in  1567,  com- 
manded the  rear-guard  at  the  battle  of  Jar- 
nac  in  1569,  and  afterwards  took  Fontenoi  and 
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several  other  places.  At  the  capture  of  Fon- 
tenai  he  received  a  wound  in  the  left  arm 
which  reiulcred  its  amputition  necessary;  and 
he  suppliid  its  place  with  an  arm  of  steel,  with 
which  he  w.is  able  to  manage  his  bridle,  and 
which  gave  him  his  surname.  He  was  in  the 
Low  Countries  in  157 1,  where  he  surprised 
Valenciennes;  and  returning  after  the  massacre 
of  .St.  Bartholomew,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
king  to  the  command  of  the  troops  sent  against 
Rochelle.  On  this  occasion,  his  attachment  to 
his  party,  enforced  by  the  just  resentment  he 
might  feel  for  the  late  execrable  massacre,  over- 
came his  sense  of  fidelity  to  his  sovereign, 
and  he  carrieil  into  Rochelle  for  its  di.  fence,  the 
forces  designed  for  its  reduction.  He,  liow- 
cver,  u  ed  all  his  interest  during  the  siege  to 
promote  an  accommodation  upon  honourable 
terms,  and  bore  with  extraordinary  patience 
tlie  outrages  of  tlie  (iery  minister  La  riace, 
who  reproached  him  for  his  moderation.  In 
1678,  he  followed  the  duke  of  Alen^on  into  the 
Low  Countries,  and  rendered  great  services  to 
the  States  General.  He  took  Ninove  with  the 
court  of  ILgmont  who  commanded  in  it,  but 
was  himself  made  prisoner  in  1680.  1  lie 
Spaniards  thought  this  capture  of  so  nuich 
importance,  that  they  detained  him  in  prison 
five  years,  which  he  employed  in  literary  occu- 
pations. At  the  commencement  of  the  wars  of 
the  league,  he  retired  to  Geneva,  where  he 
was  nominated  by  the  duke  of  Bouillon  his 
executor,  and  guardian  to  his  sister  and  heiress. 
When  Senlis  was  besieged  by  the  leaguers  in 
1589,  he  was  with  the  army  of  the  royalists 
which  endeavoured  to  throw  provision  and 
ammunition  into  the  place;  and  when  the 
merchants  refused  to  deliver  the  goods  with- 
out ready  money,  whicli  the  revenue-officers 
declined  advancing,  La  N'oue  immediately 
mortgaged  his  estate  for  security.  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  with  glory  under  Henry  IV., 
•and  in  1691,  was  killed  by  a  musket  shot  at 
the  siege  of  Lamballe,  as  he  was  reconnoiier- 
ing  from  a  ladder.  His  virtues  caused  him  to 
he  regretted  by  both  parties,  and  few  purtr 
characters  arc  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of 
those  times.  Though  signally  brave,  he  was 
calm  and  composed  in  his  temper,  and  patient 
of  injuries.  He  openly  declared  against  the 
practice  of  duelling,  then  so  prevalent,  and 
thought  it  a  crime  to  haz.ird  in  personal  (juar- 
rels  that  life  whicli  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the 
public  service.  He  was  the  author  of  "  I)is- 
cours   Politiques   &   Miliuircs,"  composed  in 
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prison,  and  printed  in  1587,  quarto.  They 
have  been  several  times  reprinted,  and  are  still 
in  esteem.     Morr,t.    Nouv.  D'ut.  Ilisl. — A. 

NOULLEAU,  John  B.utist,  a  French 
ecclesiastic  in  the  seventeenth  century,  distin« 
guished  by  his  zealous  labours  as  a  preacher, 
as  well  as  liis  practical  and  devotional  writings, 
was  descended  from  a  respectable  family  which 
had  given  good  magistrates  to  the  country,  and 
born  at  St.  Brieu.\  in  the  year  16C4.  He  wa.s 
instructed  in  grammar  learning  at  his  native 
place,  anil  went  through  his  courses  of  rlietoric 
and  philosophy  at  Rennes.  Afterwards  he 
studied  divinity  during  three  years,  in  the 
college  of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  at  Nantes, 
and  during  other  three  years  at  the  college  of 
Navarre.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered 
into  the  society  of  the  priests  of  tlie  oratory, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  sanctity 
and  austerity  oi  his  manners,  anil  the  great 
zeal  with  whicli  he  performed  the  functions  of 
a  missionary  preacher.  In  the  year  I<i39,  he. 
was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  St. 
Brieux  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  he  was  _ 
raised  to  the  higher  dignity  of  prcbenil  of  the 
same  eluirch.  In  the  year  1641,  he  ofiici.'.tod 
as  a  missionary,  with  other  priests  of  the  same 
congregation,  in  the  diocese  of  Nicholas  de 
Harlay,  bishop  of  St  Malo's;  and  ihen  rep.iired 
to  Paris,  where  his  pulpit  services  attracted 
much  attention  in  the  churches  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Lawrence.  He  made  use  of  tlie  utn-.ost 
freedom  as  well  as  fervour  in  declaiming 
against  vice  and  iniquity  of  every  description, 
and  appears  sometimes  to  have  excited  much 
resentment  by  his  personalities.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  during  the  sessions  of  the 
states  at  St.  Brieux,  where  he  gave  such 
offence  to  M.  Bouehcrat,  afterwards  chanceU 
lor  of  France,  that  he  complained  of  his  con- 
duct to  the  bishop,  M.  de  la  iiarde.  In  pub- 
lie  the  bibhop  excused  what  he  had  said,  attri- 
buting it  to  the  too  great  warmth  of  Ids  honest 
zeal ;  but  he  privately  reprimanded  RI.  Noul- 
leau,  who  aubwi  red  that  truth  was  dearer  to 
him  than  life,  aiid  proceeded  with  his  accus- 
tomed encigy  in  jirearhing  against  whatever  lie 
found  amiss.  In  1647,  he  provoked  tl;e  dis- 
pleasure of  the  bishop  by  boldly  undertaking 
the  defence  of  the  official  of  his  coun,  whom 
the  prelate  iiad  too  hastily  excommunicated. 
But  what  incen.^ed  that  prelate  against  him 
beyond  forgiveness,  was  his  publication,  v.\ 
1666,  of  a  zealous  treatise  in  defence  of  the 
Jjnsenist  cause,  entitled,  "  Christian  and  Ive- 
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clesiastical  Politics  addressed  to  the  Members 
of  the  general  Avscmbly  of  the  Clergy  in  1665 
and  1666,"  lamo.  Soon  after  the  appearance 
of  this  work  tiie  bishop  interdicted  him  from 
entering  tJie  pulpit ;  against  whose  sentence  he 
entered  an  incflectual  appc.il.  He  now  had 
recourse  to  the  press  a  second  time  in  defence 
of  himself  and  cause,  by  publishing  a  "Trea- 
tise on  the  Necessity  for  Conferences,  and  mu- 
tual Communications  among  Ecclesiastics  of 
the  Result  of  their  Studies,"  &c.  Being  by  the 
interdict  of  his  bishop  prohibited  from  preaching 
in  tlie  churches,  lie  ventured  to  preach  in  the 
streets  and  public  places,  till  M.  de  la  Barde  at 
length  prohibited  him  from  exercising  any  of  the 
ecclesiastical  functions  in  his  diocese.  He  now 
published  various  pieces  in  vindication  of  him- 
self against  the  harsh  proceeding  of  !iis  dio- 
cesan ;  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  recall  of  the 
interdict.  His  zeal,  however,  to  officiate  in 
his  clerical  character,  led  him  to  take  a  journey 
of  more  than  seven  leagues  evtry  day  during 
three  years  to  St.  Quel,  in  the  diocese  of  Dol, 
where  he  w.is  permitted  to  exercise  his  func- 
tions without  molestation.  The  fatigue  at- 
tending these  journeys,  together  with  the  rigo- 
rous austerities  which  he  continued  to  practise, 
were  more  than  his  constitutional  strength  was 
able  to  bear,  and  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  them 
about  the  year  1672,  when  he  was  about  the 
age  of  sixty-eight.  He  published  "  An  Al- 
liance against  Blasphemers,  &c."  I  645,  quarto; 
"  Devotional  Exercises,"  of  the  same  date ; 
"The  Spirit  of  Christianity  deduced  from  a 
Hundred  select  Expressions  of  Jesus  Christ," 
1664;  "The  Spirit  of  Christianity  deduced 
from  an  Exposition  of  the  Law  of  iMoses  con- 
jointly with  the  Gospel,  &c."  of  the  same 
date  ;  "The  Spirit  of  Christianity  displayed  in 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass ;"  "  The  Spirit  of 
Christianity  exemplified  in  the  Conduct  of  a 
real  Penitent ;"  "  An  Idea  of  a  genuine  Chris- 
tian ;'"  and  a  mu'Jtitude  of  controversial  pamph- 
lets, in  Latin  and  French,  among  which  was  a 
collection  of  "  Various  Pieces,  in  support  of 
the  Liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church,"  1065  and 
1666,  in  quarto.  Aloreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
— M. 

NOUREDDIN  or  NORADIN,  sultan  of 
Syria,  was  the  son  of  Ztnghi,  an  atabek  or 
lieutenant  of  the  Seljukian  sultans,  who  had 
made  himself  the  independent  sovereign  of 
Aleppo  and  Mosul.  Upon  the  deatli  of  Zenghi 
A.  D,  1 145,  Noureddin  took  possession  of 
Aleppo,  and  fi,xcd  his  residence  tliere.    Jlis 


father,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  had  obtained 
various  successes  against  the  Christian  cru- 
sailers  settled  at  Jerusalem  and  Antioch;  and 
Noureddin  continued  the  war  against  them 
wich  equal  vigour  and  success,  lie  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  Bohcmond  prince  of 
Antioch,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle.  In  a 
scrips  of  bloody  nctions  he  recovered  several 
places  of  which  the  crusaders  had  made  thum- 
selves  masters;  and  adding  to  hisiiominions  the 
cities  of  Enicssa  and  Damascus,  he  extended 
his  rule  from  the  Tigris  to  the  borders  of  Eygpt. 
This  last  country  was  then  possessed  by  the 
Fatimitc  caliphs,  one  of  whom  Adlied,  Ledinil- 
lah,  requested  the  aid  of  Noureddin  against  his 
own  vizir  Shawer,  who  had  made  an  alliance 
witli  the  Franks.  Noureddin  sent  his  general 
Shairacuh  with  a  body  of  troops  into  E^ypt, 
who  defeated  Shawer  and  the  Franks,  and  took 
possession  of  the  wliole  country.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  his  nephew  Salaheddin,  so  fa- 
mous afterwards  in  the  history  of  the  crusades 
under  the  name  of  Saladin  -,  who,  after  his 
uncle's  death,  succeeded  to  the  command,  and 
in  I  I  71  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Fati- 
niitcs.  Noureddin  in  the  mean  time  had  made 
himself  master  of  Mesopotamia,  so  that  he  may 
be  accounted  the  most  powerful  and  prosperous 
of  the  ^lahometan  princes  of  his  time.  Be- 
coming jealous  of  the  authority  Salaheddin  was 
acquiring  in  Egypt,  he  marched  with  an  army 
to  the  borders  of  that  country ;  but  having 
made  a  temporary  accommodation  with  that 
chief,  he  returned  to  Damascus,  where  he  was 
cut  off  by  a  quinsey  in  U74,  after  a  glorious 
reign  of  twenty-nine  years. 

Noureddin  was  famed  not  only  for  his  civil 
and  military  talents,  but  for  all  the  virtues 
that  can  adorn  a  throne;  and  even  the  Chris- 
tians, to  whom  he  was  so  fatal  an  enemy,  have 
spoken  of  liim  with  great  esteem.  No  prince 
i-urpassed  him  in  regard  to  justice,  and  to  the 
rights  of  his  subjects  of  all  ranks ;  and  to  hiin 
is  attributed  the  first  institution  of  a  cliamber 
of  equity  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  lower 
classes  against  the  oppressions  of  the  higher. 
The  feelings  of  his  people  towards  him  on 
this  account  were  shown  after  his  death,  when 
a  poor  man,  unable  to  obtain  redress  for  an  in- 
jury, went  about  the  streets  of  Damascus, 
crying  aloud,  "  O  Noureddin,  Noureddin, 
where  art  thou  now  i'  His  frugality  with  re- 
spect to  his  private  expences  was  worthy  of 
the  primitive  ages,  and  was  founded  upon  a 
sense   of  the  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  spare  the 
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property  of  his  people.  Bciiij;  once  solicited 
by  a  favourite  sultain  to  indulge  lier  in  some 
object  of  expencc,  "  Alas  (he  replied)  I  fear 
God,  and  am  no  more  tlian  the  treasurer  of  the 
iVioslems.  I  cannot  touch  tlieir  property,  but 
I  still  possess  of  my  own  three  shops  in  the 
city  of  Hems,  which  you  may  dispose  of  at 
your  pleasure."  In  every  thing  relating  to  the 
public  welfare  and  accommodation,  his  libera- 
lity was  boundless.  He  founded  a  number  of 
colleges,  hospitals  and  mosks,  and  rebuilt  the 
walls  and  edifices  of  several  of  the  principal 
cities  of  his  dominions  which  had  suffered 
severely  from  an  earthquake.  He  was  ex- 
tremely religious  according  to  the  rules  of  his 
faith,  yet  is  said  to  have  been  entirely  free  from 
bigotry  and  intolerance.  His  insisting,  how- 
ever, upon  the  abolition  of  tlie  F:itiraite  dynasty 
in  Egypt,  and  transferring  the  nominal  supre- 
macy to  the  caliphs  of  Bagdat,  was  probably 
owing  to  his  attachment  to  the  sect  of  the  Sun- 
iiites,  and  his  aversion  to  that  of  AU.  Univers. 
Ilia.  Marignfs  Hist,  of  the  Arabs.  D'Her- 
betot. — A. 

NOURRY,  Nicholas  LI',  a  learned  French 
benedictine  monk  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
>laur  in  the  seventeenth  and  the  former  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,. was  born  at  Dieppe,  in 
the  year  1647.  He  took  the  vows  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  applied  himself  particularly 
to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  in 
which  he  made  a  very  successful  progress.  He 
united  with  fuher  G^ret  of  the  same  commu- 
nity, in  editing  "The  V*  orks  of  Cassiodorus  ;" 
ami  to  his  pen  is  the  learned  world  indebted 
for  the  life  of  the  author,  together  with 
the  prefaces  and  tables  which  accompany 
this  edition.  He  now  removed  to  Rouen, 
where  he  joined  fathers  John  du  Chesne 
and  Julian  Bellaise,  in  preparing  for  the  press 
a  new  edition  of  "The  Works  of  St.  Am- 
brose;" which  undertaking  he  afterwards 
continued  at  Paris  in  connection  with  father 
James  de  Frisches.  The  first  volume  of  this 
work  made  its  appearance  in  1686,  and  the 
second  in  1691.  Having  completed  this  task, 
father  le  Nourry  directed  his  attention  to  the 
authors  contained  in  the  ''Bibliotheca  Patrum,'' 
published  at  Lyons  in  1677,  in  twenty-seven 
volumes  folio,  by  Marguerin  tic  la  Bignc.  1  he 
result  of  his  application  was  a  work,  entitled, 
"  Apparatus  ad  Bibliothecam  Patrum,"  in  two 
volumes,  octavo,  which  were  afterwards  printed 
in  a  folio  volume  at  Paris,  in  1703,  and  ended 
with  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria.  In  17 15,  he 
gave  a  second  volume  in  folio,  treating  of  the 


Lstin  autliors  of  the  third  century,  and  ending 
v.ith  L.-'ciant'us.  This  work  consists  of  a  va- 
riety of  dissertations,  abounding  in  curious  and 
learned  researches  relative  to  the  lives,  the 
writi!igs,  and  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  in 
which  he  has  thrown  much  light  on  numerous 
dilliciilt  passages  in  their  respective  works.  It 
was  his  wish  to  have  jiursued  the  same  phn  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  tlie  fathers,  and  even  to 
have  given  a  new  edition  of  the  whol.-  "  Bib- 
liotheca ;"  but  his  advanced  age  and  other  cir- 
cumstances prevented  him  from  pr.  secuting 
such  laborious  undertakings.  In  the  year  1 7 10, 
he  published  the  treatise  "De  Mortibus  Pcr- 
secutorum,"  in  octavo,  with  a  dissertation,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
the  production  of  Lactantius,  but  ought  to  be 
attributed  to  Lucius  Cjccilius.  Though  his 
arguments  in  support  of  his  hypothesis  were 
f.ir  from  being  satisfactory  to  tlie  learned  world, 
yet  they  awarded  due  praise  to  the  editor  for 
his  felicity  in  elucidating  doubtful,  difficult,  and 
obscure  passages  in  the  oriu.i:ial,  and  his  neat 
explanation  of  the  sentiments  of  the  author. 
Father  N'ourry  died  at  Paris  in  1724,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven,  equally  esteemed  for  his 
piety  and  amiable  manners,  as  he  was  re- 
spected for  his  knowledge  and  erudition.  Du- 
pin  says  of  him,  that  "his  style  is  simple, 
pure,  and  easy.  He  is  exact  in  his  citations, 
modtst  in  his  criticisms,  and  judicious  in  hid 
conjectures."  Diipin.  },Ioreii.  Nouv.  Did. 
llist.—W. 

NOWELL,  Alex.\ndi.r,  a  learned  divine 
of  the  church  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Read  in  Lancashire,  in  the 
year  15  1 1.  When  only  tliirtcen  years  of  age 
he  was  entered  of  Brazen-nose-college  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  where  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  great  success,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1536,  and  to  that 
of  M.  A.  in  1540.  Before  he  took  lus  last- 
mentioned  degree,  he  was  elected  fellow  of 
his  college.  Having  now  acquired  a  high  re- 
putation for  learning  and  piety,  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  zeal  for  promoting  tlie  re- 
fornution,  he  opened  a  school  in  the  city  of 
Westminster,  where  he  educated  his  pupils  in 
protestant  principles.  About  the  year  1550, 
king  Edward  VI.  granted  him  a  licence  for 
preaching,  and  in  the  following  year  he  wa? 
installed  prebendary  of  N\'estniinster.  In  the 
first  parliament  of  queen  Mary's  reign  he  was 
returned  one  of  the  burgesses  for  Westlow  in 
Cornwall  ;  but  his  election  was  declared  void, 
it  being    determined   tliat,  having  by  his  pr«- 
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bend  a  voice  in  the  house  of  convocation,  he  on  account  of  his  great  age,  and  hie  dignity  in 

could  not  sit  in  the   house   of  commons.     No  the  church.      He  died  in  i6oi,  having  reached 

sooner    did    the  persecution    against  the  pro-  the  advaiyccd  age  of  ninety,  and  retained    to 

tcstants  commence,  than  he  was  marked  out,  the  Last  the  perfect  used  all  his  faculties.   He 

with  other  cmimnt  divines,   for  a  sacrifice  lo  was  esteemed  for  liis  learning,  moderation,  ge- 

popish  cruilty;   but   his  friciids  found  means  nerjsity,   and  charity  to  tiie  poor,  aid  gav.  an 

to  shelter  him  from  the  storm,  and  to  procure  estate   of  two  hundred   pounds  a    year  for  the 

him  a  safe  conveyance  to   tlie  continent.     He  bupport  of  scJiolarships  in  Brazen-nose- college, 

now    repaired  to   l-'rankfort,    which    many   of  Besides    some  controversial  pifces  ag  linst   the 

the  Englib.h   exiles   chose    for  their    assylum  ;  papists,  lie  published  a  catechism,  which  met 

where    he    joined    himself   to    the    episcopal  with  the  uninimous  approbation  of  the  convo- 

church,  and  subscribed  to  the  discipline  which  cation,  and  was  printed  in  1570,   ai   th'- joint 

Dr.  Cox  and  hi5  party  established.      After  the  request  of  the  archbishops  ot   Canterbury  and 


dcith  of  queen  Mary  and  tlie  accession  of 
ciuei-n  Elizabeth,  he  was  ilie  fir.st  of  the  pro- 
test;int  ex'lcs  who  returned  to  England,  and 
soon  obtained  several  considerable  preferments. 
He  was  first  made  archdeacon  of  Middlesex  ; 
then  canon  of  Westminster  ;  and  in  the  year 
li;6o,  elected  dean  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 
Bssides  this  dignity,  he  was  collated  to  a  pre^ 
bend  in  the  same  church,  and  two  years  after- 
wards presented  to  the  rectory  of  lladham  in 
Hertfordshire.  AnthonyWood  says,  tliit  "  he 
was  a  frequent  and    painful   preacher,"  who 


York.  It  wa%  entitled,  "  Chri.stianse  Pietatis 
prima  liistituiio;  ad  usum  Schoiium  i.atiiie 
Scripta,"  quarto,  .ind  has  been  Irequently  re- 
printed, and  tr..r.slated  into  English  aiid  (.Jrock. 
He  also  published  a  ksscr  caici'iiism,  entitled 
"Catcchismus  parvus,  Puevis  pti:!iu'<i,  qui 
eJisca'.ur,  proponendus  in  Scholi<,"  1574,  oc- 
tavo, in  Ijatin  ar.d  Creek,  which  was  translated 
into  English  and  into  Hebrew. 

He  had  a  younger  brot':tr,  named  L.4w- 
RENcR  Nov:  F.LL,  who  Was  also  a  cli.rgym..n  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  eilucated  paitly  at 


"for   thirty  yeirs   together  preached  the   first     Brazen- nose-college,    Oxford,    and    partly   at 


and  last  sermons  in  Lent  bet  ore  the  queen, 
wherein  he  dealt  plainly  and  faithfully  with 
her,  without  dislike;  only  at  one  time  speaking 
less  reverently  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  she 
called  aloud  to  him  from  her  closet  window, 
commanding  him  to  retire  from  that  ungodly 
digression,  and  to  return  to  his  text."  In  the 
year  1562,  dean  Nowell  was  chosen  prolocutor 
of  the  lower  house  of  convocation.  In  1564, 
during  tlie  disputes  between  the  churchmen 
and  the  puritans  about  vestments,  he  was  much 
inclined  to  peace  and  moderation.  He  admit- 
ted the  lawfulness  of  using  the  garments  en- 
Joined  by  authority,  but   wished   them   to  be 

taken  away,  for  fear  of  the  abuse  which  they  when  he  was  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age. 
niiglit  occasion;  to  express  more  strongly  a  He  was  well  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  aiv 
detestation  of  the  corrupt  anil  superstitious  re-  tiquities,  and  particularly  of  the  Saxon  lan- 
ligion  of  the  papists  ;  for  a  fuller  profession  of  guage,  being  the  first,  as  Camden  informs  us 
christian  liberty ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis-     in  his  ''  Britannia,"  who  revived  the  study  of 

it  in  this  kingdom.  Under  his  instructions  the 
eminent  William  Lambarde  made  liim>elt  mas- 
ter of  that  tongue,  and  he  availed  himself  of 
the  assistance  and  notes  of  his  tutor,  when  he 
wrote  his  work  "  De  Priscis  Anglorum  Le- 
gibus."     Our    author   left    behind    him    "  A 


Cambridge.  About  the  year  1543,  he  beeime 
master  of  the  free  school  at  Sutton  Culliel  1  in 
Warwickshire.  In  queen  Mary's  reign  he  fled 
from  persecution,  and  after  lying  con.  caled  for 
some  time  at  Carew  castle  in  Pcmbrok-..=.hirc, 
the  seat  of  sir  John  Perrot,  withdr'W  to  his 
brother  at  Frankfort.  After  queen  Elizabeth's 
accession  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  was  promoted,  in  i  5,9,  to  the  dea- 
nery of  Litchfield  and  the  archdeaconry  of 
Derby.  He  also  obtained  prebends  in  the 
cathedral  churches  of  York  and  Chichester, 
and  the  rectories  of  Haughton  jiid  Dravton 
Basset    in    Staffordshire,     lie    died   in    1,76, 


putes  between  brethren.  In  the  year  i  572,  he 
founded  a  free-school  at  Middleton  in  his  na- 
tive country.  He  was  one  of  the  learned  di- 
vines who  lield  some  conferences  in  the  Tower 
with  Edmund  Cainpian,  which  were  published 
in  1583.     In  1594,  he  was  installed  canon  of 


Windsor  ;   and  in  the  following  year,   he  was  Saxon  English  Dictionary,"  in  manuscript,  still 

elected    principal    of    Brazen-nose-college    in  remaining  in   the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford; 

Oxford.     In  the  same  year  he   was    created  of  which  Franc.  Junius  liad  a  copy  when   he 

doctor  of  divinity,  with  a  right  of  precedence  compiled   his  "  Etymologicum    Anglicanum," 

»ver  all  the  doctors  then  in  the  university,  both  and  William  Somner  made  much  use,  wlten 
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he  wrote  liis  "  Saxon  Dictionary."  Our 
author  also  made  "  Collections"  from  curious 
ancient  historic.il  minusciipts,  whitli  are  pre- 
served in  the  Cottoni?.n  library,  now  forming  a 
p.irt  of  the  liritish  Museum.  Wocd'j  Athen. 
Oson   vol.  I     liiog.  }J'U.r~^[. 

NOY,  Willi  A  Ai,  an  able  and  Industrious, 
but  unprincipled,  lawyer,  wai  born  about  1577 
at  St.  liuri:-n's  in  Cornwall.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  was  cntere.i  of  Exeter  college,  O.k- 
ford,  vi-henie  ht-  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn  for 
the  s'udy  of  the  law.  Arriving  at  eminence 
in  his  profe-sion,  he  was  clio^n  representative 
for  iels'on  in  two  parliaments  towards  the 
end ')f  king  J:iniis's  reign,  and  distinguibhcd 
hinself  as  a  firm  oppiser  of  the  royal  prero- 
gativi  as  then  arbitrarily  exerted.  In  162:  he 
■was  elected  for  St.  Ives  ;  and  in  the  p.irliauwnt 
ot  th.it  yt.ir  uider  Ciuirles  I.  and  a  succecii  iig 
one,  he  jieisisted  in  the  same  course  of  patrio- 
tic coniiuct.  iSJo  man  saipissed  him  in  the 
diligence  with  whicii  he  sought  .ill  prcced.'nts 
favoarabl."  to  parliamentary  privilege,  and  de- 
tected all  the  oblique  methods  employed  by 
former  kings  in  the  raising  of  money.  Such 
a  man  was  thouglit  worth  purchasing,  and  the 
place  of  aitorneygentral,  conferred  upon  him 
in  1631,  brought  him  entirely  over  to  the 
royal  party.  From  tliat  time  he  was  the  most 
active  of  all  the  .-.ervants  of  the  crown  in  pro- 
moting every  violent  and  arbitrary  measure, 
and  e.tccuttd  his  particular  o(Iicc,tliat  of  public 
prosecutor,  with  the  most  oppressive  severity. 
The  illeg.ii  e.x  iction  of  ship  monoy  was  espe- 
cially couiitcna;iced  bv  him,  tnough  he  did  not 
live  to  -••ee  it  carrie.l  into  efV.ct.  flis  manners 
and  disposition  aggravated  the  odious'iess  of 
his  public  conduct,  for  he  was  haughty,  rude 
and  cynical,  jjabouring  under  the  popular 
hatred,  and  beloved  l;ynone,'he  sunk  under  the 
fatigues  of  his  otiice,  and  died  in  1634,  at  the 
age  of  fifty- seven.  His  zeal  an^l  abilities  caused 
him,  however,  to  bj  regretted  by  those  who 
were  engaged  in  supporti  ig  the  same  system 
of  tyranny,  and  archbishop  Laud  thus  records 
his  death  in  his  diary.  '•  [  have  lost  a  near 
friend  of  him,  and  the  church  the  greatest  jhe 
had  of  his  condition  since  she  needed  any 
such." 

Noy  left  behind  him  the  following  monu- 
ments of  his  legal  knowledge  and  industry. 
•'  A  Treatise  of  tlic  principal  Grounds  and 
Maxims  of  the  Laws  of  England,"  1641, 
tjuartoi  '*  Perfect  Conveyancer;  or,  scvcr.d  se- 
lect and  choice   Precedents,"   165J,    quarto  ; 


"Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, King  James,  and  King  Chnrltsl."  1656, 
folio;  "Complete  Lnwy  .-,  or  a  Trc-tisc  con- 
cerning Tenures  and  E^t:;te>,  in  Land  of  In- 
heritance for  Lile,  and  rther  Hereditaments 
and  Chattels,  real  and  personal,"'  i()6i,  octavo  ; 
"  Arguments  or  Law  and  Speeches."  As 
some  of  these  were  publi.-hcd  during  the  com- 
monwealth when  his  name  must  have  b'  en 
held  in  dctestarion  their  prot'e-'si^nal  merit  must 
have  been  gener.dly  arknowLdged.  Noy  also 
left  in  MS.  "Collections  trom  the  Recoids  in 
the  Tower  in  Support  of  the  King's  naval  Prero- 
gatives, and  of  the  Privileges  and  Powtrs  of 
ecelesia^tiea'  Courts."  IFi^jcl's  Ath.  Oxju.  Ma- 
caiiliiy  i  Hist. — A. 

X  JCK,  -NTONY,  a  skilful  anatomist  and 
surgeon,  was  a  n.'.tive  of  Gcrm.uiy,  who  set- 
tled in  lioUand.  i  le  practised  in  his  profes- 
sion fir>t  at  the  Hague,  and  then  removed  to 
Leydcn,  where  he  filled  the  chair  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  in  x\\i  university,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  He  acquired 
great  celebrity  by  nis  skill  in  dissection,  .rnd 
his  success  in  filling  tl.e  minute  vessels,  es- 
peci.iliy  the  lymphatres,  with  quicksilver;  and 
pursued  his  labours  with  indefatigable  industry, 
till  his  prjmature  death  about  the  year  1692. 
In  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  for  1682  there  is  an  account  of  .\'uck"s 
discovery  of  a  ntw  saliva]  duct ;  of  the  com- 
munication between  the  red  veins  and  the 
lymphatics ;  ..nd  of  a  mode  of  making  pre- 
parations of  the  lungs  by  inllation.  He  first 
published  at  Leyden  in  1685,  -^  work  '■  De 
Ductu  S  liva  linovo,  Saliva,  Ductibus  oculorum 
AquDsis,  et  humore  Occuli  Aqueo."  i2mo. 
In  this  perforniaace  he  gives  a  description  of 
his  new  duct,  whicli  is  found  only  in  certain 
quadruped.'! ;  with  a  full  account  of  the  secre- 
tion ot  the  saliva,  its  nature  and  di...eases;  and 
a  description  of  the  watery  ducts  of  the  eye, 
and  the  secretion  of  the.  aqueous  humour. 
This  work  was  reprinted  after  his  death  under 
the  title  of  "  .■>ialo.jraphia,"  Lad.  169J,  1723, 
octavo,  with  the  addition  of  some  new  figures. 
In  1691,  he  published,  ''Defensio  Ductuuni' 
Aquosorum,"'  m  which  he  answered  some  ob- 
jections that  had  been  made,  ;,iul  added  some 
new  observations:  this  is  reprinted  in  the 
"Sialographia."  Another  of  his  anatomical 
works  was  "  Adenographia  Curiosa,"  Leid. 
1691,  &c.  Tins  is  a  de.->criptlon  of  all  the 
glands,  the  intimare  structure  of  which  he  elu- 
cidates by    mercurial   injections :   it   contains 
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much  curious  invcsti^niion  of  tlie  lymphatic 
•y^ter.i,  of  which  he  iii.iy  bt:  reckoned  the  mo>t 
accurate  describ:r  before  the  modern  discove- 
ries. His  pupil,  Tillin},',  pubhshed  in  1692 
hi'*  "Operation's  &:  Experimenta  Chirurgicj," 
octavo,  often  reprinted,  ;'rid  translated  into  Ger- 
man. Many  iiew  insiriiments  and  uncommon 
modoa  of  chinirpicsl  treatment  are  described 
in  this  work,  which  contains  variou:;  matters 
worthy  of  observation.  All  the  works  of 
Nuck  were  printed  collectively  in  two  volumes, 
octavo,  L-id.  17,^3.  HnlUr'i  Bibl.  Jiiat.  tS" 
Chirutir.      Elo\.  Dirt. — A. 

NUM  A  POMP!  LIUS, second  kingof  Rome, 
■was  a  Sabine,  the  soil  of  Pompilius  Pompo,  a 
person  of  illustrious  birth.  The  Sabines  were 
at  that  time  distinguished  for  simplicity  and 
severity  of  manners,  and  Numa,  whose  mind 
■was  improved  by  the  philosophy  of  reflexion  and 
good  sense,  became  eminent  among  his  coutitry- 
nn-n  for  wisdom  and  virtue.  Soms  writers 
have  suppoT-d  that  he  received  instruction  from 
Pythagor.is  the  celebrated  Sainian  philosopher, 
but  there  is  good  evidence  that  this  sage  nas 
pos  erior  to  X'uma  by  a  century  ;  and  the  small 
resemblance  in  their  institutions  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  common  source  of  civil  wisdom. 
Such  was  the  reputation  of  Numa,  that  Tatius, 
the  Sabine  associate  of  Roinulus  in  his  kin^- 
tlom,  bestowed  his  only  daughter  upon  liim. 
With  her  he  lived  in  the  town  of  Cures  for  thir- 
teen years  ;  and  after  her  death  he  passed  some 
time  in  solitary  retreat  from  the  world,  fre- 
quenting the  sacred  groves  and  other  places 
consecrated  to  religion.  This  mode  of  life 
gave  occasion  to  the  report  of  hs  secret  con- 
ferences with  the  nymph  Egcri  1 ;  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  not  averse  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  such  an  opinion,  as  it  might  give  au- 
thority to  his  plans  for  the  advantage  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  death  of  Romulus,  B.  C.  717,  'lad  been 
succeeded  by  an  interregnum  in  the  new  state  of 
Rome,  in  which  such  jealousies  began  to  take 
place  between  the  plebeians  and  patricians,  that 
there  was  a  general  disposition  to  elect  a  new 
king.  I'hescnate,  towhoni  the  rhoice  had  been 
entrusted  by  the  people,  thought  they  could  not 
better  consult  the  public  good  than  by  nomi- 
nating Numa ;  for  r.lth  nigh  it  might  seem  a 
kind  of  degradation  to  submit  to  the  sway  of 
a  Sabine,  yet  his  high  character,  and  his  de- 
tachment from  liie  factions  ■which  divided 
Rome,  were  strong  reasons  of  preference. 
As  80011  as  he  was  named,  the  public  voice 


was  unanimous  in  liis  favour,  nnd  two  senators 
of  ilisrinction  wer',;  deputed  to  make  him  an 
ofler  of  the  crown.  His  philosophical  disposi- 
tion led  him  at  first  to  reject  the  proposal;  but 
the  persuasions  of  his  father  and  friends  at 
length  induced  him  to  comply.  After  offering 
sacrifice,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  where  he  was 
r<.'ceived  with  universal  acclamations,  and  was 
decl-.ired  king  with  the  due  solemnities ;  and 
certainly  no  one  ever  ascended  a  throne  by  a 
more  indisputable  title. 

His  reign  commenced  B.  C.  715,  when  he 
had  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  forty.  He 
was  a  mnn  of  peace,  and  the  spirit  of  all  his 
institutions  was  to  accustom  a  rude  and  mar- 
tial people  to  the  restraints  of  law  and  religion. 
His  first  act  was  to  dismiss  the  guard  of  three 
liuiidred  cchres  which  had  attended  his  prede- 
cessor, observing,  that  it  would  ill  become  him 
to  reign  over  a  people  he  distrusted,  or  to  dis- 
trust a  people  who  h.td  calleil  him  to  reign  over 
them.  His  own  piety,  and  his  opinion  of  the 
civil  utility  of  religion,  led  him  to  frame  a  re- 
gular and  comple.t  cstabli>ihmeiit  for  public 
worship,  composed  of  eight  different  orders  or 
colleges  of  priests,  with  a  pontifex  maximu.s  at 
the  head  of  the  whole.  Imitating  many  other 
legislators  in  the  pretence  of  an  immediate 
communicaiion  wit.h  heaven,  he  feigned  noc- 
turnal interviews  with  the  nymph  Egeria,  and 
other  divine  monitors.  He  dedicated  new 
temples,  particularly  that  of  Janus,  which  was 
to  remain  shut  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  stand 
open  in  time  of  war :  but  though  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  in.spiriiig  the  Homans  with  a  high 
regard  to  religion,  frequently  degenerating  Into 
a  puerile  and  hurtful  snporstition,  yet  they  so 
little  imbibed  his  pacific  spirit,  that,  after  his 
reign,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  only  twice  shut 
to  the  time  of  Augustus.  He  made  several 
laws  for  the  reformation  of  manners  ;  and  pro- 
moted agriculture  by  assigning  portions  of  the 
conquered  lands  to  those  who  had  no  other 
occupation.  It  was  a  wi-e  measure  of  his 
policy  to  break  the  p-.irty  distinction  between 
Romans  and  S  ibines,  the  joint  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  by  distributing  the  citizens  into  com- 
panies according  to  their  several  trades  and  oc- 
cupations; thus  unitir.g  the  individuals  of  the 
two  nations  by  the  subordinate  ties  of  com- 
munity of  interest  and  employment.  Another 
reform  which  he  undertook,  and  which  shews 
the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  was  that  of  the 
calendar ;  the  principle  of  which  was  the  di- 
vision of  the  year  into  tv/clve  lunar  moriths, 
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wliicli  he  made  to  correspond  with  the  course 
of  the  sun  by  intcrcalatioiH.  He  also  distin- 
guished the  lucky  from  the  unlucky  dtys,  on 
which  last  no  public  business  was  to  be  done  : 
a  fruitlul  source  in  aftcr-tinies  of  frauds  and 
impositions  in  the  management  of  elections  and 
in  legislative  concerns.  Numa  also  marked 
out  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  territory, 
which  Romulus  had  declined  doing  ;  and  there- 
by seemed  to  renounce  tlie  idea  of  future  ag- 
grandisement of  the  state  by  war.  His  own 
reign,  indeed,  was  entirely  pacific  ;  and  liad 
his  successors  been  like  himself,  Rome  would 
have  been  ranked  only  among  the  petty  states 
of  Italy :  he  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Roman  greatness,  from 
the  stability  ho  conferred  on  the  constitution 
by  his  civil  and  religious  institutes.  After  fill- 
ing the  tlironc  near  forty-three  years,  he  sunk 
under  the  gradual  decay  of  old  age,  in  his 
eighty-second  year,  B.  C.  673,  universally  re- 
gretted by  a  people  w  ho  had  never  expressed  a 
nurmur  against  his  administration,  and  lament- 
ed by  all  the  neighbouring  states  as  a  general 
friend  of  mankind.  He  left  one  daughter, 
married  to  Numa  Marcius,  the  father  of  Ancus 
Marcius,  fourth  king  of  Rome. 

The  following  remarkable  circumstance  rela- 
tivetoNumaismcntionedbyLivy.B.  XL.  In  the 
year  of  Rome  573,  two  stone  chests,  eight  feet 
long  and  four  broad,  were  dug  up  in  the  l.ind 
ofL.  Petilliii.'i, ascribe,  inthe  Jamiculum.  Tliey 
were  inscribed  with  Greek  and  Latin  letters, 
one  as  containing  the  body  of  Numa  Pompilius, 
the  other  his  books.  The  first  was  found  entirely 
empty ;  in  the  second  were  two  bundles  of 
seven  books  in  each,  in  perfect  preservation. 
One  bundle  was  in  Latin,  on  the  subject  of 
pontificial  law ;  the  other  in  Greek,  on  philo- 
sopliy.  Pttillius  lent  them  among  his  friends  to 
be  read,  among  whom  was  the  city  pretor,  who 
after  he  had  perused  them,  told  tlie  owner 
that  he  sliould  throw  them  into  the  fire,  as  con- 
taining matter  tending  to  lessen  the  authority 
of  religion  (or  subversive  of  the  rites  of  re- 
ligion.) 'I'he  affair  was  referred  to  the  tri- 
bunes, and  by  them  to  the  senate.  The  pretor 
afiirmed  that  he  was  ready  to  make  oath  that 
the  books  ought  not  to  be  kept  or  read;  and 
the  senate  on  his  testimony  decreed  th.it  they 
should  be  burnt  in  the  place  of  election,  and 
a  compensation  given  to  the  owner.  They 
were  accordingly  committed  to  the  (l.imcs  in 
sight  of  the  people.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
curious  conjecture  whcthei  tLietiC  books  con- 


tained any  secret  philosophical  doctrine  hostile 
to  religion  in  general,  or  whether  it  appeared 
from  them  that  the  received  ritual  was  errone- 
ous: the  latter  seems  the  most  probable  supposi- 
tion. Livy.  Plutarch  Fit.  Kunut.  Urilvers. 
Hit.— A. 

NUMENIUS,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the 
Platonic  school  who  is  supposed  to  h.ve  flou- 
rished under  the  reign  of  the  e.mperor  Marcus 
Aurelius,  was  born  at  Apamea  in  Syria.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  eminent  for  wisdom,  and  is 
mentioned  wiih  respect  both  by  Plotinus  and 
Origen.  Of  the  works  which  he  wrote  none 
are  now  extant,  excepting  some  fragments  pre- 
served by  Eusebius,  1  heodoret,  and  Clemens 
Alexandrinus.  He  is  said  to  have  maintained 
that  Plato  borrowed  from  Moses  what  he  ad- 
vanced concerning  God  and  the  creativni  of 
the  world.  Porphyr.  Fit.  Plot,  cap-  \1.  Orige/i. 
centra  Ccls  lib.  iv.  and  v.  Eti^eb.  Prapar.  Evan- 
gel, lib.  xi.  cap.  9,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  5,  lib.  xiv. 
cap.  5.  Theodore f.  Therap.  lib.  it.  Clem.  Alex- 
and.  Strew,  lib.  it.  Morcri.  Enfield's  Hist. 
Phil.  vol.  II.  book  Hi.  ch.ii.  sect.  3. — M. 

NUMERIANUS,  M.  Aurelils,  a  partner 
in  the  Roman  empire,  was  the  second  son  of 
the  emperor  Carus.  On  the  death  of  his  fa- 
tlier  at  the  close  of  the  year  283,  Numcrianus, 
with  his  elder  brother  Carinus,  succeeded  to 
the  imperial  ditinity  without  any  opposition. 
They  had  already  been  nominated  Augusti  by 
their  fatlier,  whom  Numcrianus  had  accom- 
panied in  his  expcdil'on  to  Persia.  This  young 
prince  was  distiriguislicd  by  his  promising  qua- 
lities of  the  temper  and  understanding.  He 
was  mild  and  atiable,  and  from  an  early  age 
l)ad  cultivated  literature  with  success.  Being  at 
that  time  in  a  private  station,  lie  had  exercised 
his  talents  for  oratory  in  pleading  causes  }  and 
several  of  his  harangues  had  been  given  to  the 
public,  in  which  the  decl.nn  itory  eloquence  of 
the  age  appe.ired  with  lustre.  When  first 
created  Ca:s:ir,  lie  sent  to  the  senate  an  oration, 
which  that  complaisant  body  found  so  admi- 
rable, tliat  th'.-y  decreed  a  statue  to  him  in  1  ra- 
j.in's  library,  with  the  "very  ambiguous  in- 
scription," as  Gibbon  calls  it,  "To  the  most 
powerful  of  orators;"  it  is  not  probable,  how- 
ever, that  any  double  meaning  was  intended.  In 
poetry  he  had  ventured  to  contend  with  Neme- 
sianusandother  men  of  temporary  celebrity,  and 
he  gave  proof  of  the  goodness  of  his  disposition 
by  remaining  the  friend  of  his  rivals.  Whe- 
ther these  amiable  and  brilliant  qualifications 
would  have  been  succeeded  by  ihg  talents  pro- 
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per  for  povcriimont,  his  short-lu'cd  dignity 
gave  no  scopo  for  asccrtainiii;;.  The  trjgical 
deatli  of  his  father,  by  whom  he  wu  gre.itly 
helovc<l,  deeply  alTccted  him ;  and  it  if  evin 
said  that  his  eyes  were  materially  injured  by  the 
abundance  of  his  tears.  I'hcre  is  reason,  too,  to 
suppose  that  liis  healtli  had  sulljred  from  the 
hariiships  of  the  campaign ;  aiul  tiom  both 
these  causes,  on  the  return  of  the  army  Irom 
the  Persian  frontier,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  close 
litter,  unseen  by  any  of  the  soldiers.  All  or- 
ders were  given  through  the  medium  of  his 
father-in-law,  Arrius  Aper,  the  pretorian  pre- 
fect, who  alone,  with  his  confuleinial  ser- 
vants, had  access  to  the  cmpeior.  The  army 
*vas  eight  months  on  its  march  h-oni  ilij  banks 
of  the  Tigris  to  tlie  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and 
during  al!  tiiat  time  the  imperial  authority  was 
exercised  in  the  name  of  Numerianus.  Sus- 
picions at  length  began  to  spread  among  the 
soldiery,  that  their  emperor  was  no  longer 
living,  and  at  length  they  coulil  lun  be  prevent- 
ed from  breaking  nuo  the  imperial  tent,  where 
they  found  his  corpse.  How,  or  at  wliat  time, 
he  died  was  never  ascertained ;  but  the  general 
voice  accused  Aper  of  being  his  murderer,  and 
he  was  accordingly  stabbed,  without  trial,  by 
the  hand  of  Diocletian.  (See  his  article.}  Cir- 
'oicr.     GiH'yU. — A. 

NlT\t.Z,  Ai.oNSo  DE  Casi'ro,  chronicler 
to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  a  writer  who  lived  in 
tli£  worst  age  of  Spanish  literature,  and  cannot 
be  said  to  have  risen  above  it.  He  continued 
the  "  Corona  Gotiea  y  Austriaca,  '  which 
Diego  de  Saavedra  Taxardo  began,  and  wrote 
several  other  works  of  too  little  importance  or 
value  to  deserve  mention.  Nic.  Anlonh. —  • 
R.S. 

NUNEZ,  DuAKTE  DE  LiAM,  or  Leao,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  usual  orthography,  a  1  or- 
tuguese  historian,  topographer  and  gramma- 
rian, born  in  the  city  of  Lvora,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  fie  wrote  upon  the 
orij;in  and  orthograpliy  of  his  mother  tongue, 
a  description  of  Portugal,  and  a  dissertation 
upon  the  genealogy  of  tlie  kings  of  Portugal. 
But  his  principal  works  were  the  "  Primeira 
Parte  das  Chronicas  dos  Reis  de  Portugal,  re- 
formadas,"  that  is  corrected  and  put  in  order, 
fvoni  the  chronicle  of  Fernam  Lopez,  Ruy  de 
Pina,  and  Duarte  Galvam.  He  has  disproved 
some  manifest  absurdities,  an^l  controverted 
many  points  of  history  sometimes  witli  success, 
but  not  unfrequcntly  with  that  undue  degree 
of  scepticism  which  began  to  predominate  in 


the  historians  of  his  time,  and  which  rejected 
as  false  wliatever  appeared  at  first  sight  im- 
probable. 'l"he  original  chronicles  have  since 
been  printed,  except  that  of  Kern.mdo,  the 
most  important  of  all,  and  the  work  of  Fer- 
nam Lop 'z,  the  best  chronicler  of  that  or  any 
other  country.  The  abbe  Corrca  announccil 
tiiat  tliis  Was  to  be  edited  by  his  academical 
colleague  Joaquim  dc  Foyos,  but  seventeen 
years  have  elapsed  and  the  expected  publication 
has  not  appeared.  This  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted; while  this  very  interesting  work  re- 
mains unedited,  the  abstract  by  Duarte  Nunez 
will  continue  to  be  its  bef  t  substitute. 

After  the  liraga-.r-ian  revolution,  Duarte  Nu- 
nez proceeded  with  his  labours  under  the  jii- 
tronage  of  D.  Rodrigo  da  Cunha,  archbishop 
of  Lisbon,  and  in  like  manner  abstracted  the 
chronieles  of  Joam.  L  Duavte,  and  Affonso  V. 
from  the  originals  by  I'crnam  Lopez,  Come? 
Fatmes  de  Zurara  and  Ruy  de  Pina.  1  his 
work  appeared  in  folio,  i>43,  three  years 
after  tlie  Portuguese  liad  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  no  publication  could  have 
been  better  tinicd  tl-.an  this  history  of  the  glo- 
rious and  successful  resistance  which  their 
forefathers  had  made  against  the  same  ene- 
mies. In  the  ensuing  year  the  same  boekselltr 
Antonio  Alvarez  printed  the  original  chronicle 
of  Joani  I.  and  thus  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  Lite  compilation  lost  mobtof  it.s  value.  The 
two  other  originals  remained  in  niaiuiscript  till 
the  year  1 790,  when  tlie  Roval  Academy  of 
l^isbon  published  them,  the  abbe  Correa  being 
editor. 

Duarte  Nunez  designed  also  to  publish  eu- 
logies of  illustrious  men,  and  a  catalogue  of 
the  saints  of  Portugal.  He  was  Descmbarga- 
dor  da  Casa  de  .Supplica^ao.  '.he  irticle  under 
his  name  in  Nicolas  Antonio  is  very  erroneous 
in  dates. — R.  S. 

XLTNFZ,  Fkrnan  de  Guzman,  born  at 
Valladolid,  was  a  kniglit  and  eominendailor  of 
the  order  of  Santiago.  But  tliough  he  had  en- 
tered this  milit  iry  fraternity,  his  inclination  led 
him  to  letters  instead  of  arms.  Follownig  this 
happier  and  wiser  inclination,  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  there  studied  Greek  and  Latin  under  Phi- 
lippus  Beroaldus  and  Jovian  the  Greek  refu- 
gee. Greek  literature  had  not  yet  found  its 
way  into  Spain.  On  his  return  there,  "  nil 
minus,"  says  Nicolas  Antonio,  "  in  voto  ha- 
buit  quam  otio  se  aut  curix  n^gotio  tradere, 
unde  sibi  honores  aut  alia  vitre  honostasubsidia 
procuderet.     Sed  in   liberalium  disciplinarum 
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exercitationibus,  ad  quas  sese  vocari  intellige- 
bat,  reliquum  vita.-  tcmpiis,  sprctis  omnibus  vo- 
luptatum  dclinimentis,  spcique  aliunde  afflantis 
promissionibus  surda  exccptis  aure,  tvansmit- 
tere  statuit,  doctusque  docere  alios  niagis  quam 
nuUi,  aut  sibi  tantum  fructus  studiorum  prss- 
taiites  edere." 

D.  Iiiigo  Lopez  dc  Mendoza  is  said  to  have 
profited  great!)'  by  the  society  of  Fernan  Nu- 
nez, who  acted  as  preceptor  to  his  son.  When 
cardinal  Ximenes  founded  the  university  of 
Alcala,  he  and  Demetrius  the  Cretan  were  ap- 
pointed Greek  professors  ;  and  in  the  famous 
Polyglot  wliich  would  immortalize  the  name  of 
Ximenes  better  than  all  his  actions  as  a  states- 
man, the  task  of  preparing  a  Latin  version  from 
the  Septuagint  was  entrusted  to  them  and  to 
Lope  de  Astuniga.  Fernan  Nunez  had  retired 
from  all  common  and  unworthy  objects  of  am- 
bition, but  literature  had  taught  him,  or  foster- 
ed in  him,  the  love  of  liberty,  and  in  that  brave 
tliough  unhappy  struggle  which  the  commons 
of  Castile  made  against  the  growing  tyranny 
which  has  been  since  so  fatal  to  their  country, 
he  lent  what  aid  he  could  to  their  efforts,  and 
endeavoured  to  win  the  people  of  Alcala  to 
their  cause.  A  young  man  to  whom  he  had 
promised  great  pecuniary  rewards  for  his  as- 
sistance, when  the  insurgents  were  suppressed, 
attacked  him,  because  this  money  could  not 
then  be  paid,  and  wounded  him  in  the  arm. 
The  aggressor  was  too  powerful,  and  tlie  cause 
of  the  dispute  of  too  serious  a  nature  for  F'er- 
nan  Nunez  to  seek  redress.  He  therefore  left 
the  university  and  removed  to  Salamanca.  Here 
he  was  appointed  Greek  professor,  teaching 
Greek  in  the  forenoon,  Latin  in  the  afternoon, 
and  reading  lectures  upon  rhetoric  and  upon 
the  natural  history  of  Pliny.  Thus  usefully 
and  honourably  employed,  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  died  in  1553,  leaving 
his  valuable  library  to  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca: 

Among  the  restorers  of  classical  learning  in 
Spain  the  first  place  ought  to  be  assigned  to 
this  good  man.  It  is  usually  given  to  Anto- 
nius  Nebrissensis ;  but  the  testimony  of  their 
contemporaries,  wlio  knew  them  both,  is  de- 
cisive in  favour  of  Fernan  Nunez.  Lucius 
IMarioii'us  Siculus  speaks  thus,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  him,  of  a  conversation  on  the  subject 
with  Fernan's  father.  "  Inter  prandendum, 
prxtcr  alia  multa,  qux  ultro  citroque  loquuti 
sumus,  postrcmo  dc  viris,  qui  tunc  erant  in 
Ilispania,  doctis  nominatim  gradatimque  ser- 
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monem  habuimus,  in  quo  cum  ego  te  cseteros 
omnes  eruditione  prasstare  dixisscm,  ille  (ut 
est  vir  niodestus  &  prudens)  assentiri  nequa- 
quam  voluit,  nisi  duobus  exceptis,  Siculo 
poeta  scilicet  &  Antonio  grammatico.  Cui  ego 
respondcns,  aut  in  re  literaria,  dixi,  filium  tuum 
ncn  bene  cognoscis,  aut,  si  cognoscis,  ejus 
quidcm  eruditionem  perbelle  dissimulas.  Tuus 
enim  iilius  tanto  Siculum  ^  Antonium  prxftat 
doctrina  &  omnigcnere  scicntia;,  quanto  filium 
tuum  Siculus  &  Antonius  :;  t.ite  praecedunt ; 
vel  potius,  quanto  majores  gigantes  sunt  pyg- 
ni;iis,  muribus  elcpliantes,  delphinis  ballxnje 
Britannic?e:  nee  ut  arbitror  huic  sentcntia* 
mesc,  nisi  plus  xquo  placeat  sibi,  repugnabit 
Antonius." 

Lipsius  bestows  on  him  high  commendation, 
remarking  at  the  same  time  how  little  his  cele- 
brity was  proportioned  to  his  deserts.  "  Fatuni 
hoc  esse  scntio  criticorum,"  he  says,  "  ut  la- 
bor eorum  fructus  majorls  in  publicum  sit 
quam  famne.  Vine  veteres,  vide  nostros,  pau- 
cos  roperies  quorum  nomen  aut  late  fusum, 
aut  diu  perennavit.  Vel  in  Ferdinando  Pin- 
ciano  hodie  quam  indignor!  qui  re  vera  vir 
eximius,  vix  tamen  e  vulgi  tcnebris  se  exe- 
mit,  &  paucis  doctis  in  occulto  laudatus  ja- 
cet  ctiam  nunc  ignoraturque  inter  suos.  At 
si  acuminis  &  judicii  aliqua  laus  est,  huic 
earn  recte  tribues;  si  fidei  &  modestix,  ma- 
gis;  non  alium  ego  vidi  qui  minus  adfectatc 
hoc  egerit,  &  qui  criticam  istam  magis  pu- 
riter  coluerit,  sine  ambitione,  sine  fuco."  Lip- 
sius  elsewhere  calls  him,  "  Non  prseceps, 
non  pncpes,  acutus  tamen,  et  sagacitate  ac 
modestia  pari."  His  life  seems  to  bear  in- 
spection as  well  as  his  learning.  Nic.  An- 
tonio calls  him,  "  cnelcbs,  castus,  coniis,  fes- 
tive dicax  sed  innocue,  vitiorumque  reprehen- 
sor  accrrimus." 

His  published  works,  besides  the  part  which 
lie  bore  in  the  Polyglot,  are,  I.  "  Anotationes 
in  iienecx  Philosophi  Opera,"  Vcnctiis,  1536. 
2.  "  Observationcs  in  Pomponium  Melam," 
Sjlmantica,  1543.  3.  "  Observationcs  in  loca 
obscura  5c  depravata  Historix  NaturalisC.  Pli- 
nii,  cum  retractationibus  quorumdam  locorum 
Geographic  Pomponii  Mela;,  locisque  aliis  non 
paucis  in  diversis  utriusquc  lingua:  auctoribus 
castigatis  8c  cxpositis."  Sii!mantii\r,  1544. 
'J'his  book  has  been  often  reprinted.  4. 
"(ilosa  sobrc  las  obras  de  Juan  dc  Mena." 
In  tliis  commentary  there  is  a  profusion  of 
classical  learning.  The  original  edition  is  one 
of  those  books  wherein   half  a  dozen    lines 
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of  text  arc  insulated  in  a  whole  page  of 
comment.  £.  "  Refranes  y  Proverbios  Glos- 
ados,"  Salamanca,  1 555.  His  occupations 
and  growin)T  infirmities  prevented  him  from 
completing  this  work  as  he  had  intended; 
he  was  remarkable  for  tlie  happy  use  of 
proverbs;  and  this  book  would  doubtless  be 
found  of  considerable  use  to  the  annotators 
of  Don  Quixote.  Nic.  Jut,  Ah.  Gemfz.  de 
Rtb.  Gist.  Fr.  Ximenii.  Luc.  Mar.  Sicuhis, 
— R.  S. 

NUNEZ,  Pero,  one  of  the  ablest  mathema- 
ticians of  his  time,  born  at  Alcaza  do  S.il  in 
Portugal.  He  taught  publicly  in  the  univcr 
sity  of  Coimbra,  and  instructed  the  infante  U, 
Luis  so  well,  that  it  is  said  he  fitted  him  for  a 
professor.  Pcro  Nunez  is  well  known  in  the 
history  of  science,  as  the  person  who  made 
the  first  important  improvement  in  the  method 
of  reading  an  observed  angle,  and  the  scale 
■which  he  invented  for  this  purpose,  though  it 
jias  received  some  improvements,  is  still  called 
the  Nonius,  his  latinized  name. 

Jorge  Coelho  wrote  an  epigram  in  honour  of 
tliis  ve»y  able  and  useful  man,  which  deserves 
to  be  transcribed. 

Qui  cupis  e  terris  arcana  incognita  cocli 

rlosccre,  &  ignoto  pandcrc  vela  mari. 
En  tibi  (jui  summum  rcserat  sublimisOlympum  ; 

Pir  midios  fluctus,  hoc  ducc,  tutus  eris. 
II.-ukI  minim  ingenii  tot  opes  florere  libello, 

Nobilis  cgrcgium  condidit  auctor  opus. 
Siclarum  Alcida;  durat  per  sajcuLi  nomcn 

Qiioii  coclum  potuit  sustinuissc  humeris, 
Noll  minor  &  Petri  dicnda  est  gloria  Nonni, 

Cujus  mens  terras,  xquora  &  astra  capit. 

Uis  works  are  numerous.  Nic.  Antonio.— • 
R.S. 

NUNNEZ,  (NONNIUS)  Lewis,  a  learned 
physician,  was  the  son  of  a  Spanish  surgeon 
settled  at  Antwerp.  He  Studied  at  Louvain, 
and  became  distinguished  for  his  classical  eru- 
dition, as  well  as  his  professional  knowledge. 
Jiis  writings  are  chiefly  of  the  philological  class. 
He  printed  in  1607  a  work  entitled  "  Hispa- 
nia,"  octavo,  relating  chiefly  to  the  state  of 
ancliint  Spain.  In  1616  appeared  his  "  Ich- 
thyophagia,  sivc,  de  Piscium  esu  Commenta- 
rius,"  octavo:  in  this  work  he  considers  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  physicians,  concerning 
the  use  of  fish  in  food,  and  agrees  wit]i  them  in 
representing  it  as  a  salutary  aliment  to  seden- 
tary and  aged  persons,  and  those  of  a  weak 
constitution.     In  his  treatise  "  De  Re   Ciba- 


rla,"  quarto,  1627,  "544,  li^  considers  alimen- 
tary substances  in  general,  both  animal  and 
vegetable.  The  chief  value  of  this  work, 
which  is  curious  and  entertaining,  consists  of 
the  abundant  illustrations  of  the  Latin  poets, 
particularly  Horace,  Juvenal  and  Martial,  aris- 
ing from  the  opinions  and  practices  of  anti- 
quity which  he  has  collected  on  this  head.  In 
1620,  he  printed  an  extensive  commentary,  in 
folio,  on  the  medals  of  Greece,  of  Julius  Cxsar, 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  published  many  years 
before  by  Golzius.  Some  medical  tracts  of  this 
physician  appeared  with  Beverwyck's  book, 
"  De  Calculo,"  1638.  He  also  wrote  some 
poems  of  little  merit.  Moreri.  Halhri  Bib!. 
Med.  y  Botan.    E/o)'.—A. 

NUZZI,  Mario,  commonly  called    Mario 
de  Fiori,  an  admirable  flower-painter,  was  born 
in  1603,  at  Penna  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
He  was  educated  under  his  uncle  Tomaso  Sa- 
lini ;  and  being  an  exact  observer  of  nature, 
he   employed    himself  in    copying  the    finest 
flowers  cultivated  by  his  father  on  a  terrace  on 
the   roof  of  liis   house.     So  happy  were  his 
imitations,  that  a  dealer  who  purchased  his  first 
pictures  made  an  extraordinary  profit  in  selling 
them  again.     Mario,  informed  of  this  circum- 
stance, and  also  learning  that  his  performances 
sold  still  higher  at  Rome,  resolved  to  visit  that 
capital.     He  there  rose  to  such  reputation,  that 
he   had  more  offers  of  employment  than  he 
could  execute,  and  acquired  wcaltli  as  well  as 
fame.     He  sent  for  his  father,  took  a  house, 
purchased  the  most  beautiful  flowers  he  could 
meet  with,  and  applied  himself  diligently    to 
attain  perfection  in  his  branch  of  the  art.     It  is 
allowed  that  his  representations  of  nature  were 
equally  exact   and   elegant,  that  he   chose  his 
subjects    with   taste,  handled  liis  pencil   with 
wonderful  lightness,  and  coloured  with  singular 
beauty.     Mr.  Fuseli,  however,  in  his  edition  of 
Pilkington's  Dictionary,  says  that  "  the  charm 
which  Mario  spread  over  his  flowers  was  not  a 
permanent  one:  the  impurity  of  the  vehicle  soon 
absorbed  the  freshness  and  the  bloom  of  his 
glazings,  and  left  a  squalid  surface."     Hence 
his  pictures  did  not  long  maintain  the  cxtraor« 
dinaiy   prices   at  which    they  were  first   pur- 
chased,     lie,  however,   enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
his  industry  :  he  married,  brought  up  a  family, 
and  built  from  his   own  design  a  handsome 
house   with  a  garden,  in  which,  after  his  fa- 
ther's death,  he  himself  took  pleasure  to  cul- 
tivate the  choice  subjects   of  his  pencil.     He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
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Luke,  and  received  from  his  brethren  all  tlie 
respect  tliat  great  excellence,  though  in  an  in- 
ferior department  of  the  art,  could  command. 
He  tlied  in  1(^73,  at  thi-  age  of  seventy.  This 
artist  was  of  a  mild  and  amiable  temper,  re- 
gular in  his  manner  of  living,  and  extremely 
diligent  in  his  profession,  at  which  he  always 
worked  early  in  the  morning,  saying,  that  "he 
who  did  not  see  the  sun  rise,  lost  half  the  day." 
D'  .lr!;inv'ille.      Pilkitigtin — A. 

NYK,  Philip,  an  eminent  English  noncon- 
formist divine,  who  distinguished  himself  by 
his  zeal  and  activity  in  support  of  the  par- 
liament against  king  Charles  I.  and  during 
the  discussions  in  the  assembly  of  divines 
at  Westminster,  was  descended  from  a  genteel 
family  in  Sussex,  and  born  about  the  year 
1596.  Having  laid  a  proper  foundation  of 
grammar-learning,  in  the  vear  1615  he  was  en- 
teted  a  commoner  of  Brazen-nose-college  in 
the  university  of  Oxford  ;  but  he  soon  after- 
wards removed  to  Magdalen  hall,  fcr  the  sake 
of  placing  himself  under  the  instructions  of 
a  tutor  of  the  puritan  party,  to  which  he  was 
inclined.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with 
great  assiduity,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  in  16 1 9,  and  to  that  of  M.  A.  in 
1622.  Before  he  took  the  degree  last  men- 
tioned, he  had  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  in 
the  year  1630  he  was  appointed  to  olRciate  at 
St.  j>lichaers  church,  in  Cornhill,  London  ;  but 
whether  as  curate  or  in  some  otlier  capacity  is 
uncertain.  In  this  situation  he  continued,  till 
he  became  obnoxious  to  die  censures  of  the 
episcopal  court,  by  his  noncompliance  with 
the  impositions  of  archbishop  Laud.  To  es- 
cape the  persecution  of  that  prelate,  in  the 
year  1633  he  fled  into  Holland,  and  continued 
abroad,  chiefly  at  Arnheim  in  Guelderland, 
till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1640.  The 
change  of  afl^airs  which  had  then  taken  place 
in  England,  where  the  parliament  was  begin- 
ning to  prevail  over  the  king,  encouraged  him 
to  return  to  his  native  country  ;  and  soon  after- 
wards, by  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester, he  became  minister  of  Kimbolton  in 
Huntingdonshire.  In  the  year  1643,  '"^  ^^^ 
appointed,  together  with  Mr.  Stephen  Mar- 
shal, whose  daughter  he  had  married,  to  ac- 
company the  commisjioners  who  were  sent 
by  the  parliament  into  Scotland,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  the  assistance  of  the  Scots, 
that  the  taking  of  the  sokmn  league  and  iwc- 
na'ity  for  which  he  was  a  strenuous  advocate, 
might  be  expedited  ;  and  after  his  return,  he 


sat  as  a  member  in  the  famous  assembly  of 
divines  at  Westminster,  in  the  selection  of 
whom  he  had  a  considerable  influence.  AS'lien 
tlie  resolution  for  t.iking  the  covenant  had 
passed  tlie  assembly  and  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, Mr.  Nye  was  one  of  the  persons  ap- 
pointed to  officiate  before  those  b6dics  on  that 
occasion. 

Accordingly,  on  the  day  fixed  for  subscrib- 
ing it,  the  two  houses  and  the  assembly  being 
met  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Westmin- 
ster, he  spoke  in  justification  of  taking  the 
covenant  from  scripture  precedents,  and  dis- 
played the  advantage  which  the  church  had  re- 
ceived from  such  sacred  combinations.  He 
then  read  it  from  the  pulpit  with  an  audible 
voice,  article  by  article,  each  person  standing 
uncovered,  with  his  right  hand  lifted  up  bare 
to  heaven,  worshipping  the  name  of  God,  and 
swearing  to  the  performance  of  it.  For  his 
services  on  his  visit  to  Scotland  and  on  this 
occasion,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  rectory  of 
Acton  near  London.  Mr.  Nye  was  one  of  the 
committee  who  drew  up  the  preface  to  the  din'c- 
tory,  which  was  ordered  to  be  substituted  in  the 
room  of  the  common-prayer  book  ;  but  when 
the  majority  of  the  assembly  determined  oil 
establishing  and  enforcing  the  presbyterian 
discipline  of  church  government,  he  was  in 
the  number  of  the  dissenting  brethren,  and 
with  great  ability  and  boldness  contended 
for  the  scheme  of  independency,  viz.  "that 
every  particular  congregation  of  Cliristians 
has  an  entire  and  complete  power  of  juris 
diction  over  its  members,  to  be  exercised 
by  the  elders  thereof  within  itself."  This 
party,  though  small  at  first  in  number,  in- 
creased prodigiously  in  a  icw  years,  and  made 
a  distinguished  figure  under  the  protectorship 
of  Cromwell. 

Mr.  Nye  interested  himself  much  in  poli- 
tical afl^airs,  and  he  was  often  consulted  by- 
men  in  power,  especially  after  the  army  had 
begun  to  gain  the  ascendancy.  In  the  year 
1647,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains 
who  attended  the  commissioners  empowered 
to  treat  with  king  Charles  1.  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  and  Anthony  Wood  says,  that,  about 
the  same  time,  he  was  employed  to  obtain  sub- 
scriptions from  the  London  apprentices,  &:c. 
against  a  personal  treaty  with  the  king,  while 
the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  were  petitioning 
for  one.  Wood  also  says,  that  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  employed,  with  Mr.  Marslul 
and  Mr.  Caryl,  to  invito  the  secluded  memlxT.s 
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to  take  tlieir  scats  sgnin  witl>  the  iiulcpciul- 
eius';  but  without  success.  In  the  year  16^^, 
lie  was  appointed  one  of  tlie  tryers  for  cxa- 
niiiiing  into  tlic  qualifications  and  characters 
of  ministers;  and  in  1654,  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  assistants  to  tlie  commissioners  for 
ejecting  scandalous,  ij;norant,  and  insufficient 
ministers  and  schoolmasters.  Wootl  siys,  tliat 
while  in  this  ofhee  he  obtained  for  him?alfa 
living  of  four  Iiundred  ]-)o\mds  a  year;  but  lie 
<locs  not  inform  us  wlierc  it  was  situated.  Mr. 
Nye  was  one  of  the  principal  managers  in  the 
assembly  of  the  congregational  churches,  ap- 
pointed by  the  protector  Oliver  to  meet  at  the 
Savoy,  in  1658;  which  consiste<l  of  ministers 
and  messengers  from  above  one  hundred  con- 
gregational churches,of  whom  the  majority  were 
laymen,  and  the  rest  pastors  of  churches,  and 
some  younger  divines  about  the  protector's  court. 
The  result  of  their  meeting  was,  "  .\  declara- 
tion of  the  faith  andorder  owned  andpractisedin 
the  congregational  churches  in  England,  agreed 
upon,  and  consented  unto  by  their  elders  and 
messengers  in  their  meeting  at  the  Savoy,  Oc- 
tober 12,  1658."  In  the  following  year  it  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  professor  Hoornbeeck, 
and  published  at  the  end  of  his  "Epistolaad 
Durocum  de  Indepcndentismo."  At  the  end  of 
the  Savoy  confession  tliere  is  a  chapter  of  disci- 
pline, entitled, "  Of  the  Institution  of  Churches, 
and  the  Order  appointed  in  them  by  Jesus 
Christ."  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  king 
Charles  II.  an  order  of  parliament  was  passed 
for  depositing  Mr.  Nye's  papers  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth  ;  and,  as  he 
liad  rendered  himself  very  obnoxious  by  the 
active  part  which  he  had  taken  in  politics,  it 
was  debated  in  council  for  several  hours, 
wliether  he  should  be  excepted  for  life,  to- 
gether with  John  Goodwin  and  Hugh  Peters. 
At  length  it  was  concluded,  "  that  if  he  should 
hereafter  accept  or  exercise  any  office,  eccle- 
siastical, military,  or  civil,  he  should,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  in  law  stand  as  if  he  had 
been  totally  excepted."    -He  was  ejected  from 


the  rectory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  to  the  north 
of  the  E-xchange  ;  and  afterwards  preached 
privately  to  a  congregation  of  dissenters,  as 
opportunity  offered,  till  the  year  1672,  when 
he  died  about  the  age  of  seventy-six.  He  left 
behind  him,  says  Calamy,  "  the  character  of  a 
man  of  uncommon  depth,  wlio  was  seldom  if 
ever  outreached."  With  the  disciplinarian 
controveriy  he  was  most  Intimately  acquainted, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  book  written  upon  the 
subject  which  he  had  not  read.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  A  Letter  from  Scotland  to  his 
Brethren  in  England,  concerning  his  Success  of 
Affairs  there,"'  1643,  quarto;  "Exhortation  to 
the  taking  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant," of  the  same  date,  i2mo.  ;  "  The  Ex- 
cellence and  Lawfulness  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant ;"  "  Apologetlcal  Narration  sub- 
mitted to  the  Honourable  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment," 1643,  quarto;  "An  Epistolary  Dis 
course  about  Toleration,"  1644,  quarto  ;  "The 
Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  Power 
thereof;"  "Mr.  Anthony  Sadler  examined 
about  his  dealing  with  the  Triers,"  which  was 
partly  writted  by  his  son  James  Nye,  1654, 
quarto  ;  "  The  Principles  of  Faith  presented 
by  Thomas  Goodwin,  Philip  Nye,  and  others, 
to  the  Committee  of  Parliament  for  Religion, 
&c."  1654,  quarto;  and  "Beams  of  former 
Light,  shewing  the  Evil  of  imposing  doubtful 
FormsuponMinisters,"  i66o,quarto.  Afterhls 
death  were  published,  "  Case  of  great  and  pre- 
sent Use,"  1677,  octavo;  "The  Lawfulness  of 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  Power  of  the  King 
in  ecclesiastical  Affairs,  with  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Admonition,"  &c.  1683,  quarto;  wkich  was 
reprinted  In  1687,  and  dedicated  to  king  James 
II.  by  our  author's  son  Henry  Nye,  who  added 
to  It,  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters  ;"  and 
also  "  Some  Account  of  the  Nature,  Consti- 
tution, and  Power  of  ecclesiastical  Courts." 
IVood's  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  II.  Biog.  Brit.  Ca^ 
lamy's  Ejected  Ministers,  vol.  II.  p.  29.  and  Con.- 
tin.  vol.  /.  />.  28.  Ncal's  Hist.  Pur  it.  vol.  III. 
•^nd  IV.  passim. — M. 
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NAXARA,  Antonio  de,  a  Portuguese 
writer  upon  navigation,  in  which  art  he  was 
eminently  skilful.  Living  under  tb^  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Philips,  he  wrote,  like  many  of  his 
contemporary  countrymen,  in  Spanish.  His 
work  is  entitled  "  Navegacion  especulativa  y 
practica,  reformadas  sus  reglas  y  tablas  por 
las  observaclones  de  licho  Brahe:  Navega- 
cion, y  puntos  por  el  Globo  y  Carta  Plana," 
quarto,  Lisboa,  1628. 

He  wrote  another  work,  the  subject  of 
which  seems  to  imply  that  he  followed  Tycho 
Brahe  in  his  errors,  "  Suma  Astrologica,  y 
arte  para  ensenar  a  hacer  pronosticos  de  los 
tiempos,"  quarto,  Lisboa,  1634.  Madrid,  1669. 
Nic.  Ant.—K.  S. 


NEHEMIAS,  Abraham,  a  Portuguese  phy. 
sician,  who,  in  tlie  language  of  catholic  intoler- 
ance, is  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  Hebrew 
superstition.  He  published  "  Methodus  me- 
dendi  universalis  per  sanguinis  emissionem  et 
purgationem,  libris  duobus."  To  which  i« 
annexed,  "  De  tempore  aquse  frigidse  in  fe- 
bribus  ardentibus  ad  satietatem  exhibcndz, 
liber  singularis,"  quarto,  Vcnetiis  apud  Ber- 
nardum  Bassam,  159I;  et  apud  Societatcm 
Venetam,"  1604.  The  title  of  this  latter 
tract  intimates  a  more  rational  practice  tbaa  wai 
usual  in  those  days.— R.  S> 
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\_y  B  ADI  AH,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  H 
brew  piDpliets,  is  placed  the  fourth  in  order 
in  the  Hebrew  canon  and  our  common  ver- 
sion, and  the  fifth  in  the  Septuagint.  Accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  time  he  seems  entitled  to 
be  placed  the  ninth  on  that  list ;  since  the 
most  probable  opinion  is,  that  he  prophesied 
between  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which  happened  in  587  B.  C.  and  the 
destruction  of  Idumea  by  the  same  monarch, 
which  took  place  a  very  few  years  after  the 
former  event.  Usherplaces  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  year  58.S  B.  C. ;  and  the  siege 
of  Tyre  in  585  15.  C.  That  siege  lasted  thir- 
teen years  ;  during  which  interval  Usher  says, 
that  the  Sidonians,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and 
Idumeans  seem  to  have  been  subdued  by  the 
Babylonians.  The  subject  of  Obadiah's  pro- 
phesy is  a  denunciation  of  utter  destruction 
upon  Edom,  or  the  Idumeans,  on  account  of 
their  unnatural  enmity  against  the  Jews,  and 
their  cruel  insults  over  their  calamities.  It 
afterwards  foretels  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
to  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  describes  their 
re-settlement  after  that  event,  and  thcirflourish- 
ing  state  under  the  new  order  of  things.  By 
a  comparison  of  Obadiah  l — 9,  with  Jere- 
miah xlix.  14,  15,  16,  7,  9,  10,  the  reader  may 
perceive  a  striking  conformity  in  the  language 
and  images  adopted  by  both  the  prophets  ; 
but  if  we  suppose  Obadiali  to  be  the  imitator, 
he  has  finely  improved  on  Jeremiah  in  the 
sublime  hemistich  in  the  fourth  verse.  Pro- 
phicy  of  Obadiah.  Lowth's  Commentary.  Nciu- 
coDif's  Notes  to  his  Iiiiproviil  Version.  Ushtrs  An- 
imls  ad  A.  M.  3419.    Blair  s  Chrcit.  Tab. — M. 

OBRECHT,  Ulric,  a  learned  philologist 
and  civilian,  was  born  in  1647,  ^t  Strasburg, 
where  his  grandfather  had  been  professor  of 
law.  His  literary  acquisitions  at  a  very  early 
age  excited  general  admiration.  They  com- 
prehended the  ancient  and  several  modern 
languages,  with  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
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history  and  jurisprudence.  When  he  was 
only  nineteen,  !"ic  printed  a  commentary  upon 
the  "bopinium  Scipionis,"  and  a  "Dissertation 
on  the  Principles  of  civil  and  political  Wisdom." 
He  afterwards  published  "  Animadversiones  in 
Dissertationcs  dc  Rationc  Status  in  Imperio," 
which  was  an  answertoa  celebrated  work  of  that 
time,  against  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
The  service  he  rendered  this  house  by  his  work 
caused  no  means  to  be  neglected  for  engaging 
him  in  its  interests.  He  was  made  professor  of 
law  at  Strasburg,  and  by  his  industry  found 
time  to  compose  various  works,  besides  fulfill- 
ing the  duties  of  his  office.  One  of  these  was 
a  "  Prodromus  Rerum  Alsaticarum,"  quarto, 
1 68 1, being  a  sketch  ofa  great  work  he  meditat- 
ed upon  the  province  of  Alsatia.  After  the  cap- 
ture  of  Strasburg  by  Lewis  XIV.  Obrecht,  who 
had  hitherto  been  a  Lutheran,  thought  pro- 
per to  examine  the  grounds  of  the  controversy 
between  the  catholic  and  protestant  religions, 
and  the  result  of  his  enquiries  was  his  conversion 
to  the  former.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1684, 
where  he  abjured  Lutheranism  before  Bos- 
suet,  the  grand  converter  of  his  time,  who 
complimented  him  with  the  title  of  '•  an 
epitome  of  all  the  sciences."  On  his  return 
he  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  preside  in  the 
senate  of  Strasburg,  in  the  quality  of  pretor- 
royal.  Like  other  converts,  he  displayed 
much  zeal  in  the  faith  he  had  espoused,  and 
laboured  in  its  propagation.  He  set  himself 
against  an  "  enormous  abuse"  which  had 
gained  ground  at  Strasburg,  that  of  dissolving 
marriage  on  account  of  adultery ;  and  not  only 
translated  St.  Augustine's  treatise  "  On  the 
Marriage  of  Adulterers,"  but  procured  from 
the  king  an  order  for  abolishing  the  practice. 
He  was  sent  by  his  majesty  to  Frankfort,  as  hi* 
commissioner  for  supporting  the  rights  of  the 
princess-electoral  Palatine  to  the  inheritance  of 
her  ancestors ;  and  he  wrote  an  elaborare  work 
entitled  "  E.\cerpta  Historica  de  natura  Sua- 
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ccssionis  in  Monarchia  Hispanias,"  for  the  pur- 
f)ose  of  proving  the  hereditary  title  of  PhiHp 
V.  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Exhausted  hj  his 
learned  labours,  he  died  in  1705,  in  the  tifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  ::ge,     Morer'i. — A. 

OBSEQUENS,  Jui.ius,  a  Latin  writer  of 
an  uncertain  age,  supposed  not  hitcr  than  the 
reign  of  Honorius,  wrote  a  work  "  De  Prodi- 
giis,"  from  the  subject  of  which  he  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  a  heatlien.  It  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  prodigies  occurring  in  the  Roman 
historv,  such  as  those  narrated  by  Livy,  whose 
very  words  he  frctpiently  borrows.  1  he  ear- 
lier part  of  this  work  is  lost,  and  it  commences 
with  the  consulate  of  L.  Scipio,  anil  C.  Laelius. 
Notwithstanding  its  trifling  and  delusive  sub- 
ject, it  has  been  frequently  printed.  One 
Conrad  Lycosthencs,  a  corrector  of  the  press 
at  Basil,  added  a  supplement  for  the  lost  part, 
which  in  some  editions  has  been  confounded 
with  the  original.  The  supplementary  articles 
were  distinguished  by  diSerent  characters  in 
that  of  Scheffer,  >/;/w^  octavo,  1679.  Subse- 
quent additions  are  those  of  Hearne,  octavo, 
1703;  of  Oudendorp,  octavo,  1 720,  and  of 
Kappiusand  Erhard,  1772.  Vossii  Hi:t.  Lai. 
Bayle.      Bibl'iogr   Diet. — A. 

OCAMPO,  Fi.oRiAN  DE.  Little  is  known 
concerning  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  and 
that  little  is  from  a  petition  which  he  present- 
ed to  the  cones  of  Valladolid,  a  few  months 
before  his  death.  In  this  petition  he  stated, 
that  for  twenty  eight  years  he  had  been  em- 
ployed upon  the  chronicle  of  Spain,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  had  been  appointed  chro- 
nicler to  the  emperor  (Charles  V.)  in  1539. 
In  1547  he  had  been  made  a  canon  of  Zamora, 
but  the  duties  of  this  station  deprived  him  of 
all  leisure  for  literary  pursuits,  and  he  there- 
fore petitioned  for  a  pension  of  400  ducats, 
being  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  prefer- 
ment. This  was  favourably  received  by  the 
cortcs  and  referred  to  the  council,  with  a  re- 
commendation that,  as  he  hail  been  fifteen 
years  employed  in  his  historical  labours  before 
he  was  mailechronicler,  nine  years  salary  which 
were  due  to  him  should  be  paid,  notwithstand- 
ing he  hail  not  resided  at  court,  and  that 
from  henccforwaril  it  should  be  paid  (as  was 
done  with  other  cl.roniclers)  though  he  did  not 
reside,  since  he  was  still  at  work  upon  his 
chronicles.  Toda  merct-d,  all  favour,  was  pro- 
mised in  reply,  but  Ocampo  did  not  live  to  re- 
ceive it. 

A:itonio  dc  Lcbrixa  was  his  tutor  at  Alcala, 
and  '  is  pie:  .ant  to  observe  how  respectfully 
he  loves  to  intniion  hun  as  the  restorer  of  let- 


ters in  Spain.  He  took  some  pains  in  travel- 
ling through  many  parts  in  quest  of  documents 
for  his  history,  and  boasts  that  he  had  copied 
every  inscription  in  Tarragona  with  his  own 
hand.  He  says,  also,  that  he  went  down  into 
the  mine  near  Carthagcna,  "  not  without  peril 
of  our  person."  He  had  travelled  abroad,  and 
was  once  driven  by  storms  to  Ireland. 

His  chronicle,  whii  h  was  originally  printed 
in  one  folio,  and  in  the  late  re-impression  fills 
two  thick  foolscap  quartos,  comes  down  only 
to  the  death  of  the  Scipios.  It  is  not  to  be 
regretted  that  he  proceeded  no  farther ;  he 
designed  to  make  ten  books  previous  to  the 
Moorish  conquest.  Morales  brought  it  down 
to  this  period  in  four.  It  could  not  possibly 
have  been  wire-drawn  into  more,  unless  the 
wholcRoman  history  had  been  related atlength. 

Morales,  who  was  a  sounder  man,  suspected 
Ocampo's  honesty,  particularly  in  referring  to 
a  certain  Julianus  Thessalonicus.  His  testi- 
mony is  very  strong  :  he  never,  says  he,  would 
show  us  the  book,  though  we  often  urged  him 
to  let  us  see  it,  nor  has  it  ever  appeared  since 
his  death  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  found  suffi- 
cient signs  among  his  papers  that  it  never  ex- 
isted. Joseph  Pellices  did  however  discover 
certain  fragments  of  such  an  author.  Much  of 
his  work  is  copied  from  the  forged  Berosus;  but 
he  expressly  writes  that  he  had  other  and  less 
questionable- authority,  and  honestly  assigns  as 
the  main  reason  for  following  it,  that  it  had  been 
dedicated  to  two  such  excellent  sovereigns  as 
Ferdinand  and  Isabel ;  it  is  therefore  evident 
that  he  repeated  these  tales  because  they  were 
believed  at  court,  not  because  he  believed  them 
himself. 

After  relating  the  fall  of  Syracuse,  Floriail 
devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  Archimedes,  foi 
which  he  justifies  himself  with  honourable 
feeling.  "The  readers  of  our  chronicle  ought 
not  to  be  surprised,"  says  he,  "  if  upon  this  oc- 
casion, given  us  by  the  death  of  the  good 
Archimeiies,  we  have  for  a  little  while  laid 
aside  tlie  subject  of  Spanish  affairs.  Though  iti 
truth  none  can  say  that  they  have  been  laid  aside, 
recollecting  the  many  inventions  whicii  we  at 
this  time  use  here  in  Spain  as  our  own,  of 
which  it  is  just  that  we  should  know  the  mas- 
ter from  whom  they  proceeded.  How  much 
inoro,  seeing  the  wise  have  dciermined,  that 
men  born  like  Archimedes  for  the  general 
good,  ought  to  be  accoimtcd  by  all  nations  as 
their  own,  and  not  be  held  as  strangers  by  any 
who  profit  from  their  knowledge  and  genius. 
I  have  wished  also  to  indulge  myself  here,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  mc  that  if  chroniclers  would 
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look  lothi'i.ii  woiiKl  be  a  morcfiUinf;  iluni!;  to 
record  ill  hiitoi  ics  tjie  rcnicinbrance  ot"  per^^ous 
:,o  useful  to  tlK'W(irlJ,so  worthy  to  have  thciria- 
vcntioiis  and  bcnef.itiioiis  praised  by  all  us  wlio 
come  after  them,  than  the  cruelty  and  llerce- 
jicss  of  so  many  battles,  so  much  strife  and 
rancour,  >uch  waste  af  blood  as  we  find  to  be 
their  main  subject  of  relation,  being  manifcst- 
Iv  things  injurious  to  our  nature,  and  which 
should  be  lij,'htly  related,  or  past  over  in  si- 
lence, as  of  bad  example,  when  not  called 
forth  for  the  support  or  defence  of  virtue,  or 
of  princes  and  good  rulers,  whom  (Jod  com- 
mands us  to  regard  in  his  place."  It  had 
been  well  for  the  world  if  all  historians  had 
thouj.du  thus  wisely  ! 

In  this  place  Florian  speaks  of  a  work  w  iiich 
he  designed  to  write  upon  mechanical  inven- 
tions. "I  have  proposed,"  he  says,  "if  (lod 
grant  me  a  life  free  from  trouble  and  fatigue, 
to  compile,  with  the  favour  of  your  majesty,  a 
separate  volume,  in  which  I  shall  describe  as 
many  machines  of  lire,  wind,  weight,  and  air, 
as  I  have  seen  in  these  provinces,  whither  the 
desire  of  knowing  the  world  led  me  during 
some  years  of  my  youth,  ami  many  others  be- 
sides, which  have  been  described  and  drawn  by 
Heron  Alexandrino,  Sereno  Romano,  Vitrubio 
Polion,  and  after  them  by  Alchindo,  Roger 
Bacon,  and  Campano,  and  finally  Georgio 
Vala  Placentino,  and  Juan  de  Monte  Regio,  the 
German,  with  whatever  else  we  can  discover 
in  any  Latin  books  upon  this  subject,  besides 
what  i  myself  have  laboured  out  by  my  own 
devices  and  thoughts,  and  improved  upon,  or 
added  to,  the  old  masters  who  are  worthy  of 
perpetual  remembrance ;  and  then  we  shall 
first  declare  the  manner  to  be  used  in  making 
them,  and  afterwards  the  reason  and  causes  of 
all  their  cft'ects  and  circumstances,  conformable 
to  natural  philosophy."  It  is  very  much  to  be 
regretted  that  this  work  was  never  executed, 
for  this  passage  seems  to  imply  some  know- 
ledge of  the  powers  of  steam,  I  know  not  how 
else  to  understand  the  difference  between  wind 
and  MT—iiigdiios  de  fucgOy  df  vieuto  de  peso  y  de 
ayie,  L.  5.  C.  4I.  $  26. 

He  began  a  commentary,  "  deloshechos  del 
Cardinal  Cisneros,"  (Ximcnes)  and  is  said  to 
have  designed  to  continue  the  brief  biographies 
of  Hernando  del  Pulgar,  and  Fernan  Perez  de 
Guzman.  He  said  himself  that  he  had  col- 
lected ample  materials  for  the  remaining  part 
of  the  chronicle.  Whatever  papers  he  had, 
were  left  to  Sablno  Astete,  a  brother  canon. 
'J  he  crown  claimed  them,  and  took  them,  as  was 
usual  and  proper,  to  facilitate  the  researches  of 


lijs  successor.  Morales  never  could  discover 
them.  Thepresuminion,  or  rather  the  certain- 
ty, is  that  only  few  and  trilling  remains  existed  ; 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  thought  worth 
jircserving,  as  ihoy  were  thought  worth  claim- 

In  the  new  edition  of  his  chronicle,  the  sen- 
tences of  e.ich  chapter  are  numbered  in  the  mar- 
gin: an  unsightly  enumeration, but  excellent  for 
reference.  His  linglish  orthography  is  whim- 
sical:  LondrfS,  Ciravisinde,  (Gravesend.)  Con- 
ttiihcn,  (Canterbury,)  and  Doin\i^  (Dover.) 
His  English  geography  is  equally  accurate. 
"  The  Brigantes,"  he  says,  "  who  were  certain- 
ly Spaniards,  dwelt  in  that  district  where  we 
now  lind  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  the  towni  of 
"Wales,  opposite  Ireland,  an  island  very  near 
its  western  shores." 

Ocatnpo  rendered  more  service  to  Spanish 
literature  as  an  editor  than  as  an  author.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  at  Zamora,  the  printers  of 
of  that  city  came,  he  says,  to  ask  him  for  some 
writing,  which  they  might  publish  to  the  use 
and  glory  of  the  kingdom.  He  happened  then 
to  hiive  in  his  possession  the  General  Chronicle 
of  Spain,  which  was  compiled  by  order  of 
Alfonso  the  Wise,  and  passes  under  his  name. 
This  manuscript,  which  had  been  lent  him  by 
his  friend  the  licentiate  Martin  de  Aguilar,  he, 
with  Aguilar's  permission,  gave  them  for  their 
press,  anil  corrected  tiie  impression  with  scru- 
pulous fidelity.  This  edition  was  completed 
Dec.  9,  1541,  and  a  very  fine  black  letter  book 
it  is.  There  is  a  Valadolid  edition  of  1604,  and 
may  probably  be  others  :  but  the  book  is  rare. 

'i'his  author  was  born  in  1499,  and  died  in 
1555.  His  father's  name  was  Lope  de  Ocampo, 
who  was  a  natural  son  of  D.  Diego  de  Valen- 
cia, by  Sancha  Garcia  de  Ocampo.  Nicholas 
Antonio  says  she  was  a  Portuguese  ;  the  name 
seems  to  be  so,  but  the  Ocampos  were  an 
ancient  and  honour.-ible  family  in  Zamora. 

This  article  is  drawn  up  from  the  life  of 
Florian  de  Ocampo,  prefixed  to  the  last  edition 
of  his  history,  from  tlie  history  itself,  his  ded'i- 
cation  of  the  Chronicle  General,  and  from 
scattered  passages  in  the  works  of  Ambrosio  de 
Morales,  who  took  up  the  history  where  he 
left  it.     R.  S. 

OCCAM,  William,  a  celebrated  scholastic 
divine  in  the  fourteenth  century,  who  obtained 
the  title  of  the  ImnncihL-  Docitr,  was  a  native  of 
England,  and  born  in  the  county  of  Surry. 
He  entered  when  young  into  the  order  of  Fran- 
ciscans, and,  going  to  Paris,  became  a  disciple 
of  the  famous  Duns  Scotus,  to  whom  he  was 
little  if  at  all  inferior  in  subtlety.     The  school 
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•of  t!ic  Scotists  had,   till  his  time,  followed  the 
popular  opinion  of  tl.e  licalists  ;    but  Occam, 
probably  from  an  ambition  of  becoming  thehcail 
of  a  sepanitc  body,  revived  tlie  opinion  of  the 
Nominalists,  and  formed  a  sect  under  the  name 
of   Occamisls,  which  vehemently  opposed  the 
Scotists,  upon  the  abstract  question-concerning 
iiniversals,  which  had  been  formerly  introduced 
by  Uosceline.     The  Greeks  and  the  Persians, 
says  Moshcim,  never  fought  against  each  other 
with   more   hatred  and   fury,  than  these  two 
discordant  sects.     'Jhe  Realists  despised  their 
antagonists  as  ]ihiiosophcrs  of  a  recent  date, 
branding  them  with  the  name  of  r,i<iderns,  whWo, 
through  a  great  mistake,  they  ascribed  a  very 
hl^h   antiquity    to    the    tenets    of   their   own 
party.    Tlie  NoinivaUsts,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
veighed  against  them  as  a  set  of  doating  vi- 
sionaiies,  who,  despising  substantial  matters, 
were  pursuing  mere  shadows.    With  the  Fran- 
ciscans   it  was  a  favourite  sentiment,    "  that 
Christ  and  his   apostles  had   no  common    or 
personal  property  in  what  they  possessed,  nor 
a    power  of  selling   or  alienating  any  part  of 
it."     This  sentiment   had    given   rise  to   the 
pleasant  qucfticn,   "  whether    the  properly  of 
things  consumed  in  the  using,   such  as  bread 
and  wine,  belouged  to  them,  or  only  the  simple 
use  of  them,  without  the  property?"  As  their 
rule  did  not  permit  them  to  have  any  thing  as 
properly,  pope   Nicholas   III.  contrived  a  bull, 
by  which  the  order  might  be  enriched,    witli- 
out  a  direct  breach  of  their  rule.    This  bull,  by 
enacting  that  the  propertywhich  the  Franciscans 
•■hould  acquire  was  to  reside  in  the  church  of 
Rome,    conlirmeil    tlie    appointmtnt  of  pops 
Innocent  IV.,  by  which  the  monks  were  sup- 
posed  to   be  deprived  of  what  we  call  right, 
and  were  only  allowed  the  simple  use  cf  what 
was   necessary    for  tlieir  immediate    support. 
Under   this   subterfuge    the    Francise.ins  ob- 
tained actual  possession  of  a  vast  number  of 
estates,  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Ivome. 
In    the  year    1^22,  pop;  John  XXll.  levoked 
the  bull  of  Nicholas,  and  during  the  following 
year,  by  a  new  edict  he  enacc.d,  that  all  who 
maintained    that  Christ  and  his  apostles   had 
no  common  nor  special  property  in  any  of  their 
pov'essions,    should  be  deemed  heretics,  and 
corrupters  of  the  true  religion.    '  To  the  ccele- 
siTStical  historian  we  must  refer  for  an  uccount 
of  the  persecutions  by  which  the   Irmei^cans 
were  harassed,   for  several  years  succ^.-sively, 
in  consequence  cf  the  resistance  which   they 
made  to  the  papal  measures. 

Among  other  steps  which  pope  Joim  adopted, 
VOL.  vir. 


to  arm  himself  against  the  resentment  of  the 
e.x'spcratcd  Franciscans,  and  to  bend  them  to 
submission,   was  that  of  summoning  to  .\vig- 
nnn  some   of  the   more  learned   and    eminent 
members  of  the  order,  of  whoso  writings  and 
eloquence   he  was  the  most  apprehensive,  (in 
which  number   was    Occairi,)    and    detaining 
tli^m  at  his  court.     T  his  measure,  however, 
had   only  the  effect   of  inflaming  them    more 
than  ever,  and  of  confirming  them  in  their  at- 
tachment to  their  favourite  doctrine.     And  no 
sooner  ilid  the  bitter  contest  between  the  pon- 
tiff and   the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  break 
out,  tlian  some  of  the  principal  champions  of 
the  franciscan   cause    embraced  the  opportu- 
nity which  it  afforded  them  of  being  revenged 
OB  their  oppressor.     Escaping  to  the  emperor, 
under   his  protection  they  published  the  most 
virulent  pieces  imaginable,    in  which  they  not 
only  attacked  John  personally,  but  also  levelled 
their  satires  at  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
popes  in  general.     In  these  circumstances  Oc- 
cam had  the  courage  to  write  a  book,  *■  De  Po- 
testate  Eeclesiastica  et  Seculare,"  in  which  he 
opposed  the  tyranny  of  the  papal  over  the  civil 
power.    The  boldness  with  which  he  withstood 
the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  see,  and  ex- 
posed   the  corruption  of  the  monks,  brought 
upon  him  the  censure  of  the  pontiff,   and  ob- 
liged   him   to  think  of    securing  his   personal 
s.ifcty  by  flight.    Accordingly,  having  made  his 
escape  from  Avignon,  in  the  year  1327,  he  first 
wont  by  sea  to  the  emperor,   who  was  at  that 
tin;;  in   Italy,  and  from   tlience  proceeded  to 
Munich.     Under  the  protection    of  the   em- 
peror,  he  again  maintained  the  indeperulencv 
of  the  civil  w  iih   respect  to  the  ecclesiastical 
power  ;  and  being  joined  by  others  of  the  same 
community,  who  were  esteemed  on  account  of 
their  eminent  parts  and  extensive  learning,  they 
defended  the  institute  of  their  founder  in  long 
and  laboured  treatises,  in  which  they  reduced 
the  p-ipal  dignity  and  authority  within  a  very 
narrow  compass,   and   loaded  the  pontiff  witti 
reproaches  and  invectives.     Occam  surpassed 
them  r.ll  in  tlie  keenness  and  spirit  of  his  sa- 
tire ;   anil    hence  his   "  Dialogues  between   a 
Master  and  Scholar,"  and  other  pieces  intended 
to  expose  papal  tyranny,  which  were  perused 
with  avidity,  and  transmitted  down  to  succeed- 
ing generations,  liad  no  little  eff,-ct  in  preparing 
the  way  for  thi;  downfill  of  the  ambition  and 
grtamcss  of  the  Roman  pontiils.     This  oppo- 
sition to  the  see  of  Rome  drew  down  on  Oc- 
cam   a    fcntencc  of  papal   excommunication ; 
but  he  continued  to  live  in  security  in  the  em- 
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jieror's  court,  where  he  dicil  in  the  year  1347- 
Besidrs  ihe  articles  already  ric:it;onecl,  he 
wrote  "  Comnientaries"  upon  the  Predicablcs 
of  Porpliyry,  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  .Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  and  many 
treatises  in  scholastic  theology  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal law  -,  wliich,  if  they  be  admired  for  tlicir 
in"c-n;iity,  nui.t  at  the  same  time  be  censured 
for  their  extreme  subtlety  and  obscurity.  They 
were  collected  together,  and  published  at  Paris 
in  1476,  in  two  volumes,  folio.  Ldaiid.  Com- 
mrrtt.  di  Scriht.  Brilan.  cap.  326.  Morer'i. 
Nouv.  Diet,  lii.'t.  J\to5heim  Hist.  Ucrl.  s,tc..-<iv. 
par.  a.  rap.  l.isf  2.  Enfield's  Hist.  Phil.  Vil.  //. 
bcok  1-ii.  ch-  Hi.  itrt.  2. — M. 

OCELLUS,  an  ancient  Greek  philosopher 
of  the  Pythagor.  an  school,  was  a  native  of  Lu- 
cania,  whence  the  surname  of  tke  Lticnnimi  is 
commonly  i/iven  him.  The  time  in  which  he 
flourished  was  the  ar;e  before  that  of  Plato  ; 
as  may  be  concluded  from  a  letter  preserved  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  in  which  Archytas  inform- 
ed Plato  that  lie  had  received  several  pieces 
written  by  Ocellus  from  his  grandsons.  '  mong 
these  was  a  treatise  "  Of  Laws,  or  Kings  and 
Kingdoms,"  of  which  a  few  fragments  only  re- 
main, which  are  preserved  in  Stobacus's  "Eclog. 
Plivsic."  Another  of  the  works  was  a  book 
"  On  the  Universe,"  wliich  has  come  down  to 
us  entire.  In  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears, 
indeed,  it  is  not  written  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
after  the  usual  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans ; 
but  that  it  was  originally  composed  in  that 
dialect,  is  evident  from  fragments  of  it  in 
Slobsus.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  converted 
from  the  Doric  to  the  Attic  by  some  learned 
grammarian,  at  a  period  wlicii  tiie  writings  of 
the  Pythagoreans  became  obscure,  on  account 
of  the  di.dect  in  which  they  were  written.  In 
the  first  book  of  his  "  Arehxolog.  Phil."  the 
learned  Thomas  Burnet  has  intimated  an  opi- 
nion, that  this  book  was  compiled  from  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  and  is  to  be  considered 
as  only  an  epitome  of  the  peripatetic  doctrine 
concerning  nature.  But  since  this  book  passed 
from  the  hands  of  Archytas  into  those  of  Plato, 
there  needs  no  proof  that  it  was  long  in 
being  before  the  time  of  Aristotle ;  and  it  is 
probiible  that  the  latter,  after  his  usual  manner, 
borrowed  many  things  from  Ocellus,  but  in 
a  sinst  very  difterent  from  that  of  tlicir  first 
author.  Whatever  Aristotelian  appearance  it 
miy  bear  in  its  present  form,  may  reasonably 
be  ascribed  to  the  pains  taken  by  transcribers 
to  elucidate  the  work.  Upon  the  whole,  this 
piece  is  to  be  received  as  a  curious  specimen  of 


the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  intermi.xcd  wiiii 
some  tenets  peculiar  to  the  author.  In  pre- 
senting to  our  readers  a  summary  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Ocellus,  we  shall  follow  Bruckcr  as 
he  is  abridged  by  Enfield. 

"  Some  things  are  known  by  the  certain 
evidence  of  nature,  others  are  learned  by  pro- 
bable reasoning  and  conjecture.  The  universe 
never  had  a  beginning,  and  will  never  have  an 
end.  The  world,  in  its  present  beautiful  form, 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  universe  from 
which  it  was  framed.  That  collection  of  all 
beings  which  forms  the  world  is  in  itself  per- 
fect and  entire,  and  has  no  connection  witii  any 
tiling  extrinsic;  but  the  several  parts  of  the 
world,  consif.ting  of  natures  which  are  not  in 
themselves  perfect,  are  connected  with  other 
parts,  as  animals  with  the  air,  vision  with  light, 
and  plants  with  tlie  earth.  There  are  certain 
essences,  nature?,  orprinciples  of  things,  which 
are  not  objects  of  sight,  wiiich  are  themselves 
immutable  and  perfect,  and  which  are  the 
cause  of  the  permanent  existence  of  other 
things,  and  of  their  mutual  relation  and  har- 
mony. Since  there  is  nothing  exterior  to  the 
universe,  it  is  impossible  that  any  thing  which 
now  exists  should  ever  liave  been  produced 
from,  or  should  ever  be  reduced  to,  nothing : 
individual  beings,  however,  are  of  limited 
duration,  being  subject  to  the  clianges  of  birth, 
increase,  and  decay,  in  perpetual  succession. 
Fire  condensed  becomes  air ;  nir,  water ;  and 
water,  earth.  By  an  inversion  of  the  process, 
the  other  elements  again  return  to  fire  ;  and 
thus  a  perpetual  circuit  of  naiure  is  preserved. 
Human  beings  do  not  undergo  this  kind  of  cir- 
cuitous change,  but  at  death  suffer  entire  dis- 
solution. The  form  of  the  world  is  spherical, 
and  it  continues  perpetually  to  revolve,  with- 
out increase  or  diminution.  Two  things  ex- 
ist, production,  and  its  cause  :  the  former  the 
passive,  the  h.tter  the  active  principle.  The 
world  is  divided,  by  the  appointment  of  .*^ate, 
into  the  region  above  the  moon,  which  is  liable 
to  no  change,  and  is  the  habitation  of  the 
gods  ;  and  the  region  below  the  moon,  which 
it  subject  to  perpetual  variation.  In  the  va- 
riable world,  the  primary  active  causes  of 
things  are  heat  and  cold  ;  the  passive,  dryness 
and  moisture.  Of  the  elements,  fire  and  earth 
are  the  extremes,  water  and  air  the  means. 
Fire  is  hot  and  dry;  air,  hot  and  moist; 
water,  moist  and  cold  ;  •  arth,  cold  and  dry. 
All  changes,  in  the  vanalle  r'^j^ion  of  the 
world,  are  produced  by -he  ,su' ,  vbo  as  he 
approaches  to,  or  recedes  from  the  earth,  pro 
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duces  a  continuil  change  in  t!ie  air,  r.nd  thence 
in  all  sublunary  things.  Every  region  of  na- 
ture is  filled  with  inhabitants  ;  the  heavens  with 
gods,  th.e  air  witli  demons,  and  the  earth  with 
men.  The  race  of  man  is  perpetual.  The 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  its  inhabitants,  are 
chanj^ed  and  perish;  the  earth  Itself  always  re- 
mains." "  It  seemed  to  liave  been  the  idea  of 
Ocellus,  that  the  first  cause  of  the  universe 
having  always  existed,  things  immutable  in 
their  nature  have  existed  from  eternity,  and 
the  variable  world  has  from  eternity  suffered  a 
perpetu.iUy  revolving  succession  of  changes. 
A  doctrine  not  inconsistent  v/ith  the  Pythago- 
rean dof;ma,  concerning  the  production  of  all 
things  from  one  eternal  source,  obscurely  ex- 
pressed under  the  image  of  the  Monad,  the 
fountain  of  all  numbers.  The  immutable 
cisences  of  Ocellus  are  the  same  with  the 
intelligible  natures  of  Pythagoras ;  and  the  doc- 
trine of  Ocellus  concerning  demons,  that  they 
inhabit  the  sublunar  regions,  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Aristotle,  who  supposed 
no  such  intelligences,  except  in  the  celestial 
sphere."  This  work  was  first  printed  in  Greek 
at  Paris,  in  1539,  quarto;  and  at  Venice,  in 
Greek  and  his  own  Latin  version,  by  Lewis 
Nogarola,  in  1559,  octavo.  It  has  since  un- 
dergone various  impressions ;  of  which  one  of 
the  most  valuable  is  that  given  by  our  learned 
countryman  Dr.  Thomas  Gale,  with  the  ver- 
sion of  Nogarola,  and  learned  notes,  in  his 
*' Opuscula  Mythologlea,"  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1671.  Diogenes  Laert.  lib.  viii. 
sect.  80.  Fabricii  Bibl.  G;-ac.  vol.  I.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  xiv.  pag.  510.  Morsri.  Enfield's  Hist. 
Phil.  vol.  I.  booh  ii.  ch.  xii.  sect.  2. — M. 

OCHINUS,  Bernardin,  a  celebrated  Ita- 
lian capuchin  monk  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  became  a  convert  to  the  protestant  faiih, 
was  born  at  Sienna,  in  t!ie  year  1487.  He  en- 
tered when  young  among  the  religious  of  the 
Fraiiciscui  order  distinguish.ed  by  the  name  of 
Cordeliers ;  but  soon  afterwards  he  resumed 
the  lay-habit,  and,  applying  to  the  study  cf 
physic,  acquired  the  esteem  of  cardinal  Julio 
de  Medici,  v/ho  subsequently  ascended  tlie 
pontifical  throne  under  the  title  of  Clement 
VIII.  After  this  he  was  fei;-^ed  with  compunc- 
tion for  having  quitted  the  religious  profession, 
and  re-entercil  the  order  which  he  had  abandon- 
ed, to  which  his  talents,  his  piety,  and  his  zeal 
rendered  him  a  bngJit  ornament.  Being  dc- 
sirou;,  however,  of  submitting  to  a  rule  which 
he  conceived  enjoined  a  more  perfect  discipline, 
in  the  year  1534  he  entered  the  reformed  or- 
der of  Capuchins,  which  had  been  lately  ecu- 


firmed.  In  this  new  connection  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  regularity,  his  austerities,  and 
sanctity  of  demeanour;  and  he  contributed  so 
much  by  his  zealous  labours  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  order,  tliat  by  some  writers  he  has 
been  mistaken  for  its  founder.  So  high  wa^ 
the  opinion  which  was  entertained  of  his  ex- 
traordinary merits,  that,  in  the  year  1538,  he 
was  elected  vicar-general  of  the  order,  in  a 
chapter  which  was  held  at  Florence.  In  tliii 
post  he  conducted  himself  witli  such  ability 
and  prudence,  that  he  gave  universal  s.itis- 
faction  ;  and  t'lrec  years  afterwards,  in  1541, 
he  was  elected  a  second  time  to  that  dignity,  in 
a  chapter  that  was  held  at  Naples.  He  pos- 
sessed learning,  and  eloquence,  and  became 
eminent  in  the  highest  degree  as  a  pulpit  orator. 
The  matter  of  his  serir.ons  was  so  well  studied, 
and  he  delivered  them  witli  so  mucli  grace, 
facility,  and  persuasion,  that  he  was  esteemed 
an  unrivalled  preacher  not  only  by  tlie  common 
people  who  attended  him  in  crowds,  but  by  the 
most  illustrious  prelates,  princes,  and  men  of 
rank.  With  pope  Paul  III.  he  v/as  such  a 
favourite,  that  he  made  him  his  father  con- 
fessor and  cliaplain.  Tlie  fame  of  his  virtues 
and  takiits  having  extended  all  over  Italy,  he 
accepted  of  frequent  invitations  to  preach  in 
the  most  celebrated  cities  of  that  country. 
While  he  was  in  the  course  of  liis  percgrina 
tions  at  Naples,  in  the  year  154 1,  he  became 
acqu:inteil  with  John  Valdes,  a_Spanisli  civi- 
lian, who  had  been  proselyted  to  the  opinions 
of  Luther  in  Germany.  Tlie  conversation-; 
■which  he  held  witli  this  ir.rm  soon  e.xcitcd 
scruples  in  his  mind  concerning  the  truth  of 
some  doctrines  of  the  catholic  creed,  vJiich 
ended  in  tlie  conviction  that  popery  was  a  sys- 
tem of  delusion  and  tyranny  over  the  co.i- 
sciences  of  men,  and  that  evangelical  chris- 
thanity  was  to  be  found  only  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  reformed  communion.  In  con- 
formity with  die  impressions  which  were  made 
on  his  mind,  he  now  began  to  preach  at  Naples, 
and  afterwards  in  other  Italian  cities,  senti- 
ments favour.ible  to  the  protestant  cause;  wliich 
gave  rise  to  suspicions  of  his  change  in  opinion, 
and  occasioned  his  being  summoned  to  answ.r 
for  himself  before  the  court  of  Rome.  He 
was  proceedhig  thither  from  Verona,  where 
the  summons  was  delivered  to  liim,  when  lu 
met  at  Florence  witli  his  friend  Peter  Marryr, 
with  whom  he  had  probably  contracted  an  «e- 
qu.iintance  at  Naples,  and  wlio  had  become  a 
convert  to  the  religion  of  tJie  reformers.  Hav- 
ing acquainted  this  friend  with  the  intelligence 
whicii  lie  had  received  of  tiic  rh  k  that  lie  \\  0.;! ' 
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run,  shoulil  lie  put  himself  into  the  pope's 
power,  they  cgnsult.vl  seriously  tof;et!icr  con- 
cerning the  most  proper  step  to  be  ailopted 
by  them,  a-:  they  were  both  circumstanced) 
and  they  determined  to  retire  immediately 
into  some  country  whtre  they  nii^ht  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  papal  power.  Accordingly, 
Ochinus  set  out  first,  and  arrived  at  Geneva 
in  the  year  1542.  In  the  life  of  Peter  Martyr 
we  have  already  seen,  that  he  also  arrived  in 
safety  in  Switzerland  durinj;  the  s.iir.e  year. 

When  the  pope  heard  that  Ochinus  had  re- 
tired among  the  Protestants,  his  rage  rose  to 
so  high  a  pitch,  that  in  the  moment  of  passion 
he  was  ready  to  discharge  it  on  the  whole  or- 
der of  C.ipuchins,   which  he  had   thoughts  of 
suppressing;  ;ind  he  could  scarcely  be  pacified, 
even  when  he  had  received  the  most  satisfac- 
tory assurances  that  they  had  net  adopted  the 
new  creed  of    their  vicar-gencral.     Ochinus 
did  not  settle  at  Geneva,  but  v/ent  i'rom  thence 
to  Augsburg,  where  he    published   some  ser- 
mons.    In  this  place,  most  prcpably,   he  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  other  clerical  men  who 
practically    condemned    the    celibacy    of    the 
popish  priesthood,  by  taking  to  himself  a  wife. 
In  the  yeir   1547,  on   the   invitation  of  Cran- 
mer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  accompa- 
nied Peter  Martyr  to  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting   in  carrying  on  the  great  work   of 
reformation  in   this   country.     Here  tliey  met 
■with  a  very  cordial  recptionlit  l.ambeth,  and 
laboured,  with  great  diligence  and  success,    in 
promoting  the  important  object  of  their  mis- 
sion-,    and  in  year  1  5  }0,   John  Poynot,    after- 
wards   bishop    of   Winchester,    published    in 
English  Ochinus's   "Dialogue   of  the    unjust 
usurped   Prim  icy  of   the    Bishop    of  Rome," 
in  quarto,  wiiicli   he  had   translated  from   the 
original  Latin.     Wood  says,  that  Ochinus  was 
made  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury  ;  and  Neal, 
that  he  and  Fagius  had  either  pensions  or  ca- 
nonries  with  a  dispensation  of  residence;   but 
neither  of  thise  writers  liave  given  the  autho- 
ritie.%  for  their  satements.     Upon  the  change 
wliich  took  place  in   ecclesiastical  affairs  after 
the  death  of  king  Edward  VI.  Peter  ^Tartyr 
and  Ochinus  being  obliged  to   quit  England, 
returntd  to  the  continent,  and  arrived  at  tltras- 
burg  in  the  year  1553-     In  1555,  we  find  th:\t 
Ochinus  was  at  B^sil,  where  he  accepted  of  an 
invitation   to    become    minister  of   an  Italian 
church,  which  about  that  time  was  formed  at 
Zurich.     It  consistv;d  of  refugees  from  Locar- 
no,   one  of  the   four  bailywicks  belonging  to 
the  Swiss  in  lt.\ly,  who,  owing  to  the  "opposi- 
tion  of  the   catholic  cantons,  were  prevented 


from   t!ic  profession  of  the  reformed  rcligioit 
in  their  own  country.     At  this  time  he  had  no 
dilliculty   in   subscribing  to   the  confession  of 
faith   wliich    had    been    agreed    upon   bv   the 
church  of  Zurich.     He  continued  to  olliciate 
to  this  Italian  clnirch  till  the  year  1563,   when 
he  was  commanded  by  the  magistrates  to  with- 
draw from  the  city  and  territories  of  Zuricli, 
for  publishing  •'  Dialogues"   containing  sinti- 
meuts  repugnant  to  the  iherlogical  system  of  the 
Helvetic  doctors,  and  one  of  which  maintained 
that  the  law  which  confined  a  husband  to  one 
wife  was  susceptible  of  e.\ccptions  in  certain 
cases.     Up">n  this  he  retir-.'d  to  Basil,  and  re- 
quested the  ministers  and  professor!  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  magistrates  to  his  settling  in 
tliat  city  ;  but  the  magistrates,  having  been  ac- 
quainted with  his  request,  and  consulted  with 
their  doctors  about  his  opinions,  commanded 
him   to  retire  immediately,  without   any  trial, 
declaring  that  they  would  take  his  work  into 
consideration  at  some  future  opportunity.     It 
was  with  reason  that,  in  a  letter  to  Beza,  An- 
drew Dudith  complained  of  this   cruel   usage 
which  they  shewed  to  an  old  man  at   the  age 
of  seventy-six,  whom  they  thus  compelled  to 
wander  in  search  of  a  sanctuary  at  the  most  in- 
clement season  of  the  year.     In   his  letter  of 
reply  to  Dudith,  Beza  insulted  (he  memory  of 
Ochinus,  and  pretended  to  justify  the  severity 
with  which  he  was  treated,  in  suth  a  taunting 
and  uncharitable  manner  as  reflects  little  credit 
on   his    memory.     Harassed   by  his  enemies, 
Ochinus  now  endeavoured   to  find  a  pi  ice  of 
tranquil  refuge  in  Poland  ;   but  the  papal  nun- 
cio Commendon   soon    drove    him   from   that 
country,  by  obtaining  an  edict  from  king  Sigis- 
mund,  which   banislu\l  from  the  kingdom  all 
heretics  who  were  foreigners.     Some  gentle- 
men endeavoured  to  keep  him  in  Poland  -,  but 
he  told  them  that  men   must  obey  the  magis- 
trates, and  that  he  would  obey  them,  even  were 
he  to  die  among  the  v/olves   in  the  woods. 
After  quitting  that  country  on  his  way  to  Mo- 
ravia,  h;  was  seized  with  the  plague  at  Pinc- 
zow  which   carried   off  his  two  sons  and   his 
daughter.     He  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to   pursue  liis  journey  to  Moldavia,    but   died 
within  three  weeks  at  Slawkaw,  in  1564,  about 
the  age  of  seventy-seven,     in  the  annals  of  the 
Capuchins  a  groundless  tale  is  inserted,  that 
b-'fore  his  death  he  repented  of  having  gone 
over  to  the  Protestants,  abjured   his  heresies, 
confessed  his  sins  after  the    Roman   catholic 
manner,   and   died    at   last    a    true    penitent. 
With  respect  to  the  opinions  which  he  held 
after  he  quitted  Switzerla'nd,  different  accounts 
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arc  given  by  difFcrent  writers ;  some  saying 
that  he  turned  anabaptist,  an<l  denied  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Holy  Gho>t ;  others  rehitinp, 
in  general,  tliat  he  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity:  and  he  is  certainly  placod  by  the  anti- 
trinitarians  among  the  number  of  their  autliors. 
From  the  preface  of  one  of  his  pieces  Bayle 
Jias  extracted  a  remarkable  confession  which 
he  made,  "that  if  he  could  have  continued, 
without  danger  of  Iiis  life,  to  preach  the  truth 
after  the  manner  in  whicli  lie  h;id  preached  it 
for  some  years,  he  would  never  have  laid  down 
the  habit  of  his  order  ;  but,  as  he  did  not  find 
within  his  breast  that  courage  which  is  re- 
quisite for  a  man  to  expose  himself  to  martyr- 
dom, he  took  sanctuary  in  a  protestant  coun- 
try." lie  was  the  author  of  a  vast  number  of 
works,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely  written  in  Ita- 
lian ;  many  of  which  have  been  translated 
into  the  Latin,  French,  German,  and  other 
langu.'iges.  They  consist  of  "  A  Commen- 
tary" on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  tlie  Gala- 
tians;  "  Sermons,"  in  six  volumes, octavo;  "Dis- 
courses concerning  Predestination  and  Free 
Will;"  "Homilies;"  "Apologues;"  "Dia- 
logues;" "Sacred  Declamations;"  "A  Ca- 
techism ;"  and  a  multitude  of  controversial 
treatises,  several  of  which  are  noticed  in  the 
first  of  our  authorities,  and  a  particular  enu- 
meration of  them  is  given  in  Saiuiti  BihI.  Aiit't- 
Trlii.  Baylf.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Dtcl.  llht.  J\Icih. 
Hist.  EccL  sac.  xvi.  sect.  Hi.  pa'^.  ii.  cap.  it.  sect. 
42.  Wood's  Athen.  O.xon.  vi/.  J  I.  NcaPs  Hist. 
Purit.  vol.  I.  ch.  ii. — M. 

OC'I'AVIA,  a  Roman  lady  ilistinguished 
for  her  virtues  and  accomplishments,  was  the 
daughter  of  Caius  Octavius,  father  of  the  em- 
peror Augustus.  According  to  Suetonius,  slie 
had  the  same  mother  witli  that  emperor ;  but 
Plutarch  makes  her  the  daugliter  of  a  former 
wife  of  her  father's.  She  was  first  married  to 
CI  ludius  Marcellus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son 
and  two  daughters.  In  her  widowhooil  siie 
was  given  to  the  triumvir  Mark  Antony,  as 
the  medium  of  reconciliation  between  hiin 
and  her  brother,  after  the  first  dilTjrcnce  be- 
tween tliem.  She  was  at  that  time  beautiful 
in  her  person,  universally  esteemed  for  her  con- 
duct, and  tenderly  beloved  by  her  brother. 
Antony  had  already  been  captivated  by  the  al- 
lurements of  Cleopatra;  but  the  merits  of  Oc- 
tavia  seemed  to  make  a  proper  imprtssion  upon 
him,  anil  he  passed  some  time  in  eoiijiig.d  union 
with  her,  during  whicli,  she  bore  him  two 
daughters.  She  accompanied  him  to  Greece; 
and  when  some  new    misunderstandings  had 


arisen  between  her  husband  and  brother,  she 
employed  he?  influence  with  both  so  as  to  re- 
store an  apparent  concord.  Octavia  returned 
to  Rome,  while  Antony  went  into  tlie  East, 
where  he  had  another  interview  with  Cleopa- 
tra, which  rivetted  his  fetters,  and  'ealed  his 
fate.  Octavia  was  soon  apprised  of  his  infide- 
lity; but,  resolved  on  her  part  to  omit  no  duty 
of  a  faithful  wife,  she  collected  considerable 
supplies  for  the  war  in  wliich  he  was  engaged, 
and  sailed  witli  them  to  Athens.  She  there 
received  orders  from  her  husband  to  advance 
no  further;  and,  despairing  of  a  renewal  of 
hi.s  affection,  she  returned  to  Rome.  Her 
brother  was  extremely  provoked  at  this  treat- 
ment of  a  beloved  sister,  and  wished  her  to 
live  in  retirement.  She,  however,  refused  to 
cjuit  her  husband's  house;  and  preserving 
the  dignity  of  her  station,  devoted  herself  to 
the  education  of  her  children,  bestowing  no 
les»  care  on  those  of  Antony  by  Fulvia,  th.in  on 
her  own.  She  kindly  entertained  all  her  hus- 
band's friends  who  were  sent  to  Rome  on  bu- 
siness, and  used  her  best  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote his  interest.  But  his  infatuation  not  only 
rendered  him  insensible  to  these  services,  but 
pushed  him  on  to  an  open  dissolution  of  their 
union.  He  sent  emissaries  to  turn  Octavia  out 
of  his  house,  solemnly  divorced  her,  and  mar- 
ried Cleopatra.  Tiie  Roman  people  were  not 
less  indignant  than  hei"  brother  at  this  profli- 
gate conduct;  whilst  Octavia  herself  chiefly 
lamented  that  she  should  become  one  of  the 
causes  of  a  civil  war. 

After  tJic  death  of  Antony,  Octavia  gave  a 
proof  of  the  goodness  of  her  heart  which  could 
scarcely  be  surpassed;  for  she  undertook  the 
care  even  of  his  children  by  Cleopatra,  and 
married  the  daughter  to  king  Juba  of  iVlauri- 
tania.  Her  own  son  by  Rlarccllus,  of  the 
same  name,  lived  to  be  the  hope  of  the  empire, 
the  intended  heir  of  Augustus,  and  the  dar- 
ling of  the  Roman  people.  His  untimely 
death  threw  her  into  a  state  of  dejection  and 
despair  fiom  which  she  never  recovered  The 
anecdote  recorded  by  Scrvius,  of  the  effect  upon 
lu'r  of  Virgil's  beautiful  lines  in  commemo- 
ration of  that  lamented  youth,  is  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  a  mother's  feelings.  When  tlie 
poet,  reciting  them  in  her  presence,  came  to  the 
name  of  M.ircellus,  so  artfully  suppressed  to 
make  the  close  and  climax  of  the  passage,  Oc- 
tavia fainted  away.  On  her  recovery,  she  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude  for  so  noble  an  effort  of 
genius  consecrated  to  her  sorrow,  by  a  recom- 
pcncc  more  munificent  than  perhaps  was  ever 
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before  receivcil  for  the  s.^mc  number  of  lines 
She  survived  this  loss  twelve  years,  the  whole  of 
which  slie  spent  in  mourning,  receiving  nocon- 
solation  from  her  other  children,  though  nobly 
allied,  and  the  motliers  of  flourishing  families, 
but  riinained  plunged  in  darkness  and  solitude. 
From  the  relationof  Seneca,  her  grief  exceeded 
all  reasonable  bounds,  r.nd  made  her  unjust  to 
all  who  were  more  fortunate  than  herself.  Her 
weakness  in  this  point  was  the  only  blemi^  of 
a  character  otherwise  so  estimable  and  exem- 
plary. She  died  IJ.  C.  ii,  and  extraordinary 
honours  were  paid  to  her  memory  by  her  bro- 
ther and  the  obsequious  senate.  Tin'ce  Ro- 
man emperors  descended  from  her  blood.  Sue- 
tonius hi  August.  Plutarchi  Fit.  JI.  Anton. 
Sauca  Consol.  ad  Alarc. —  A. 

OCTAVIAN.     See  Victor  IV.  pope,  or 
antipopc. 

ODENATUS,  king  of  Palmyra,  was  origi- 
nally a  native  and  a  leading  inhabitant  of  that 
commercial  city,  but  some  call  him  a  prince  of 
a  tribe  of  Saracens  who  dwelt  in  the  neigli- 
bourh.ood  of  the  Euphrates.  After  Sapor 
ki:ig  of  Persia  had  rendered  himself  formid- 
able throughout  the  East  by  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  the  Roman  emperor  Valerian,  A.D. 
260,  he  received  from  Odenatus  a  present  of 
several  camels  laden  with  rich  merchandize,  ac- 
companied with  a  submissive  letter,  protest- 
ing that  he  had  never  borne  arms  against  the 
Persia*?.  "  ^^'ho  is  this  Odenatus  (cried  the 
haughty  Sapor)  that  he  presumes  to  write  to 
me.'"'  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  his  presents 
to  be  thrown  into  the  river,  and  told  his  embassa- 
dors that  he  meant,  for  his  insolence,  to  go  and 
exterminate  him  with  his  whole  family ;  but  that 
if  he  would  come  v/ith  liis  hands  tied  behind 
liis  back,  and  prostrate  himself  at  the  foot  of 
tlie  throne,  his  presumption  might  possibly  ob- 
tain forgiveness.  Odenatus  had  too  much  spi- 
rit to  endure  this  arrogant  message ;  and  im- 
mediately collecting  an  army  from  his  country- 
men and  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  he  dechucd 
for  the  Romans,  and  joined  the  general  Balista. 
To  him  is  ascribed  the  success  of  an  expedition 
in  which  part  of  Sapor's  treasure,  and  several  of 
his  wives,  were  captured;  and  so  closely  did 
he  press  upon  the  Persian,  that  he  forced  him 
to  retreat,  and  cut  ofF  his  rear  in  passing  the 
J'.uphrites.  Aft.-r  these  exploits,  Odenatus  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  Palmyra,  and  ele- 
vated to  the  r.:nk  of  queen  his  wife,  the  cele- 
brated Zenobia.  Gallienus,  the  son  and  col- 
league of  Valerian,  entrusted  the  brave  Pal- 
myrene  v.ith  the  chief  command  of  the   Ro- 


man armies  in  the  east.  In  this  quality,  he 
entered  Mesopotamia,  recovered  Nisibis  and 
C.irrhx,  gave  Sapor  a  defeat  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  laid  siege  to  Ctesiphon;  but  though 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  making  the  haughty 
Persian  fully  repent  the  indignity  with  which 
he  had  treated  him,  he  was  unable  to  rescue 
the  captive  emperor,  or  to  prevent  Sapor's  re- 
treat with  his  prize. 

In  the  following  confusions  of  the  Roman 
empire,  wlien  such  a  number  of  rivals  to  G.d- 
licnus  arose,  that  the  period  is  popularly  called 
that  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  Odenatus  preserved 
his  fidelity,  and  kept  the  East  in  a  state  of  tran- 
quility, by  destroying  two  of  the  revolted 
leaders  who  had  entered  his  district.  On  this 
account  he  was  created  Augustus  and  partner 
in  the  empire  by  Gallienus,  A.  D.  264,  and 
money  was  coined  in  his  name,  in  which  he 
was  figured  dragging  Persians  in  chains.  Ze- 
nobia was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Augusta, 
and  their  children  with  tliat  of  Cxsar.  He 
made  a  second  incursion  into  the  territories  of 
Sapor,  ravaged  the  country  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  is  said  to  have  taken  the  royal  city  of  Ctesi- 
phon. On  returning  froTn  this  expedition,  he 
marched  against  the  Goths  or  Scythians  who  had 
invaded  Asia,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Cappado- 
cia,  whence  they  retreated  on  liis  approach. 
Soon  afterwards  he  fella  victim  to  domestic  trea- 
son, the  circumstances  of  which  are  variously  re- 
lated. It  appears  that  he  had  introduced  dis- 
cord into  his  family  by  the  predilection  he 
shewed  for  Herodes  his  son  by  a  former  wife, 
wliich  Zenobia  bore  with  impatience.  At  this 
time,  his  nephew  Moeonius,  at  a  hunting  party, 
two  or  three  times  shot  at  the  game  before 
him.  Odenatus,  offended  at  this  want  of  re- 
spect, took  his  horse  from  him,  and  upon  his 
menacing  expressions  on  account  of  the  af- 
front, threw  him  into  chains.  Maeoniu.",  de- 
termined upon  revenge,  as  soon  as  he  was  at 
liberty,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  uncle; 
and  during  the  festive  celebration  of  his  birth- 
day, killed  him,  together  with  his  son  Plerodes. 
The  latter  circumstance  has  probably  caused 
some  suspicion  to  fall  upon  Zenobia.  Tliis 
tragedy  is  said  by  Zosimus  to  Iiave  been  acted 
at  Emesa,  and  the  date  is  supposed  to  have  bee.n 
tV;e  year  267.  It  is  universally  agreed  that 
Odenatus  was  a  prince  of  great  qualities,  who 
well  desei-ved  the  high  rank  to  which  he  had 
raised  himself.  Univtrs.  Hist.  Civvhr.  Gib- 
ion.—A. 

ODESC^LCHI,  Marc-antonio,  a  person 
entitled  to  commemoration  by  his  virtues,  v.-as 
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a  gentleman  of  Como  in  the  Milanese.  He 
embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  was 
ordained  priest.  I  lis  cousin-ger;r.an,  cardinal 
Odcscalchi,  afterwards  pope  Innocent  XI., 
having  persuaded  him  to  come  to  Rome,  he 
refused  all  the  dignities  and  honours  whirh 
his  merit  and  connexion,  might  have  pro- 
cured him,  and  devoted  himself  solely  to 
works  of  humanity.  He  sought  out  and  li- 
berally relieved  poor  families  ashamed  to  beg, 
found  employment  for  those  who  were  able 
to  work,  and  took  particular  care  of  the  sick 
and  Infirm.  Observing  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  number  of  hospitals  in  Rome,  many 
strangers  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  in 
church-porches  and  under  the  porticoes  of 
palaces,  he  turned  his  own  house  into  an  hos- 
pital, for  the  reception  of  destitute  foreigners 
of  every  nation  indifferently,  ainl  of  poor  from 
the  adjacent  country.  He  bought  some  adja- 
cent houses  to  enlarge  his  accommodations, 
and  in  a  short  time  set  up  a  thousand  beds, 
one  for  each  person.  He  himself  waited  upon 
and  instructed  the  objects  of  his  charity,  and 
not  only  lodged,  but  clothed  them.  He  fre- 
quently went  through  the  city  in  the  evening 
in  search  of  the  houseless,  whom,  when  he 
found,  he  took  into  his  carriage,  and  conveyed 
to  his  hospital.  In  these  godlike  ofticcs  he 
employed  himself  till  his  death  in  1670,  and  he 
bequeathed  all  his  property  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  hospital.  The  cardinal,  his  rela- 
tion, took  the  institution  under  his  particular 
care,  and  when  he  became  pope,  rebuilt  it  mag- 
nificently, and  enlarged  it  so  as  to  contain  three 
thousand  beds.     Aforeri. — A. 

ODESPUN,  or  ODESPUNCK  de  la 
Mechiniere,  a  French  priest  and  voluminous 
collector  of  ecclesiastical  documents  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Chinon 
in  the  Touraine,  the  dates  of  whose  birth  and 
death  are  unknown.  He  was  employed  by 
the  French  clergy  in  forming  a  collection  of 
their  "  Memoirs,"  of  which  a  specimen  was 
published  in  1638,  antl  tlie  whole  was  after- 
wards given  in  an  enlarged  form  in  1646,  in 
two  volumes,  folio.  The  first  volume  contains 
remonbtrances  and  addresses  of  the  deputies  of 
the  clergy  to  the  king,  matters  relative  to  their 
general  assemblies,  oihcers,  pensionaries,  ike. ; 
the  second,  edicts,  ordinances,  letters  patent, 
instructions,  matters  relating  to  the  police  and 
authority  of  the  churcli,  eeelcsiastieal  persons 
and  benefice.-,  the  teiiipor.ii  ailministr.uif  n  of 
the  estates  of  the  churcli,  immunities,  fran- 
chises,  and   ecclesiastical   privileges.     In    the 


smie  year  he  published,  "  A  Collection  of  tlie 
Councils  of  France  held  after  that  of  Trent," 
in  folio ;  which,  though  not  so  well  iligcsted 
as  tlie  "  Collections"  of  fathers  Labbe  and 
Cossart,  is  a  tolerable  continuation  of  the 
"  Collections"  of  father  Sirmond,  in  three 
volumes,  folio,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  "Sup- 
plement" of  la  Lande,  in  1666,  in  folio. 
This  author  also  published  a  work  "  On  the' 
Orders  of  Chivalry,"  in  several  volumes,  which 
possesses  little  merit.  Mcreri.  N:uv.  Did. 
Hist.—M. 

ODILO,  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar, 
and  an  illustrious  abbot  of  Clugny  in  Burgun- 
dy, was  the  son  of  Berault,  surnamcd  i/:e  Great, 
and  born  in  Auvergne,  in  the  year  962.  When 
very  young  he  was  placed  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  clergy  of  St.  Julian  de  Bricude, 
and  distinguished  himself  equally  by  his  pro- 
gress in  learning  and  his  virtuous  manners. 
Aspiring  after  a  life  of  perfection,  according 
to  the  superstitious  notions  of  th.e  times,  lie 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  monastic 
profession  ;  and  in  the  year  99 1,  after  renounc- 
ing his  country  and  relations,  he  took  the 
habit  in  the  celebrated  benedictine  abbey  of 
Clugny.  Here  he  recommended  himself  so 
powerfully  to  the  ancient  abbot  St.  Mayeul,  by 
his  literary  acquirements,  his  exact  observance 
of  the  institutions  of  the  order,  his  extraordi- 
nary piety,  and  the  superiority  of  his  mental 
endowments,  that  before  he  had  completed  his 
probation,  the  abbot  designed  him  for  his 
successor.  This  designation  he  soon  after- 
wards avowed,  and  it  was  approved  of  and 
confirmed  in  a  formal  manner,  at  a  numerous 
meeting  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  event, 
notwithstanding  the  unaflcctcd opposition  which 
Odilo  made  to  that  procedure.  In  the  ye.ai- 
994  this  charge  devolved  on  him,  when  he  was 
only  thirty-two  years  of  age  ;  and  he  perform- 
ed its  duties  in  a  manner  woriliy  of  the  im- 
portant trust  committed  to  him,  and  that  re- 
iiected  the  highest  credit  on  his  own  clwrac- 
ter  and  the  monastery.  He  maintained  the 
strictest  obsen-ance  of  the  regulations  of  the 
institution,  without  rigour,  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  a  father  rather  than  of  a  superior;  his 
charities  and  his  benevolence  were  limited  only 
by  the  means  wiiieh  he  enjoyed  -,  and  as  lie  was 
a:.siduous  in  the  cultivation  of  literature  him- 
self, so  he  excited  and  encouraged  it  in  the 
members  of  his  immediate  community,  and 
the  various  religious  houses  that  were  depend- 
ent on  his  abbey.  The  whole  of  the  time 
which  the   duties  of   his  station  did  not  de- 
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maiul,  lie  employed  in  devotion  and  study; 
and  from  Iiis  remains  it  appears,  that  tliu 
sacred  Scriptures  occupied  a  due  share  of  his 
attention.  The  reputation  which  the  monastery 
of  Clugriy  acquirid  by  his  disciphne,  doctrine, 
and  sanctity  ot'  manners,  rendered  it  the  most 
celebrated  in  France  or  any  of  the  adjoining 
countries,  and  induced  the  most  exjlted  per- 
sonages to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  its 
abbot.  The  emperor  Henry,  in  particular, 
would  frequently  send  for  him  to  court,  where 
he  and  the  empress  Adelaide  took  the  grc.iteat 
delight  in  his  pious  and  improving  conversation. 
Hugh  Capet,  Robert,  and  Henry,  kings  of 
France,  Rodolph,  king  of  Burgundy,  Saneho 
anil  Gartias,  kings  of  Navarre,  and  Casiniir, 
king  of  Poland,  also  entertained  the  highest 
regard  for  Odilo,  with  whom  they  kept  up  a 
correspondence,  and  to  whom  tliey  sen:  fre- 
quent presents  in  testimony  of  their  veneration 
for  his  character.  The  emperor  even  sent  to 
him  his  crown  of  gold  ;  which  Odilo  disposed 
of,  with  the  other  ornaments  of  his  church,  in 
a  time  of  scarcity,  in  order  to  provide  support 
for  the  destitute  poor.  However,  the  attention 
wliich  was  paid  to  hiin  by  the  great  did  not 
minister  to  his  pride.  On  the  contrary,  so 
great  was  his  modesty  and  humility,  that  he 
declined  accepting  the  archbishopric  of  Lyons, 
to  which  the  clergy  and  people  united  in  elect- 
ing him;  and  even  when  pope  John  XIX.  sent 
him  the  p.ill,  together  with  his  commands  that 
he  should  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  church  of 
Lyons,  he  steadily  persevered  in  his  disinterest- 
ed refusal  of  that  valuable  benefice.  Odilo 
died  at  Souvigny  in  1048,  in  the  eighty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  This  abbot  was  the  founder 
of  the  annual  service  of  tliC  church  of  Rome 
in  commemoration  of  the  dead.  He  was  the 
author  of  "The  Life  of  St.  Maycul,''  his  pre- 
deci-ssor  in  the  abbacy,  wliich  is  insi-rtcd  in 
Surii  "Vic.  Sanct."  under  .May  11;  "The 
Life  of  St.  Adelhaide  the  Empress,  Consort  to 
the  Emperor  Otho  I."  which  is  given  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  Canisii  "  Antiq.  Le:t. ;'  'Ser- 
mons" on  different  subjects  ;  "  Letters  ;"  and 
"Hymns."  These  pieces  were  collected  to- 
gether, and  published  by  Duchesne,  in  his 
"  Bibliotheca  Cluniacensis,"  i6t4;  and  were 
from  thence  copied  into  the  seventeenth  volume 
of  the  "  BibL  Patr.''  Cave's  JJist.  Lit.  W.  II. 
sub,  sere.  Obscur.  Dupin.  Aforeri.  Souv.  Diet. 
Hist.—M, 

OnO,  a  Rcmish  saint  and  celebrated  abbot 
of  Clugny  in  the  tenth  century,  was  of  noble 
descent,  and  born  in  the  country  of  Maine,  in 


the  year  879.  He  received  his  early  education 
in  the  palace  of  Foulques,  count  of  Anjou,  and 
at  the  ajre  of  nineteen  was  made  a  canon  of 
St.  Martin's  at  Tours.  Afterwards  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  disciple  of  St. 
Rhemy  of  Au.xcrrc.  Having  resolved  to  em- 
brace the  monastic  life,  in  the  year  912  he 
took  the  habit  in  the  monastery  of  Baume  in 
the  diocese  of  Besan9on,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  practice  of  the  most 
austere  exercises  of  th.c  cloister,  and  at  the 
same  time  sedulously  applied  to  the  ac<]uisi- 
tion  of  such  learning  as  the  ignorance  of  the 
times  permitted.  On  account  of  the  supe- 
riority of  his  attainments,  he  was  appointed 
to  preside  over  the  school  of  the  monastery. 
About  the  year  926,  he  received  priest's  orders  ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  upon  the  death  of 
Berno  first  abbot  of  Clugny,  he  was  elected 
his  successor  in  that  dignity.  At  this  period 
the  Latin  monks  had  so  entirely  lost  sight  of 
all  subordination  and  discipline,  that  the  great- 
est part  of  them  knew  not  even  by  name  the 
rule  of  St.  ]5enedict,  which  they  were  obliged 
to  observe.  This  disorder  Odo  endeavoured 
with  great  zeal  to  correct ;  nor  were  his  at- 
tempts totally  unsuccessful.  He  not  only  ob- 
liged the  monks  to  live  in  a  rigorous  observance 
of  their  rules,  but  also  added  to  their  discipline 
new  rites  aud  ceremonies,  which  were  attended 
with  an  air  of  sanctity,  and,  though  in  reality 
trifling  and  insignificant,  were  at  the  same  time 
severe  and  burthensome.  The  fame  of  this 
new  rule  of  discipline  soon  spread  all  over 
Europe,  and  it  was  adopted  in  the  greatest 
part  of  the  ancient  monasteries  which  had 
been  founded  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Bri- 
tain, and  Spain,  as  well  as  in  the  convents 
which  had  been  newly  established.  So  high 
was  Odo's  reputation  for  wisdom  and  sancti- 
ty, that  the  popes,  the  bishops,  and  the  secu- 
lar princes  paiil  the  utmost  deference  to  his 
counsels,  and  frequently  constituted  him  the 
arbiter  of  their  disputes.  In  the  year  936,  he 
took  a  journey  to  Rome,  at  the  request  of  pope 
Leo  VII.,  where  he  was  successful  in  mcdi.:t- 
ing  a  peace  between  Alberic  prince  of  Rome, 
and  Hugh  king  of  Italy.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  went  to  Rome  a  second  time,  and 
by  his  influence  with  Hugh  prevailed  upon 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  siege  of  the  city. 
In  942,  he  paid  a  third  visit  to  Rome,  on  re- 
ligious motives ;  and  while  he  was  in  that  city 
he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  disorder,  which 
obliged  him  to  hasten  his  return  to  France, 
where  he  died  at  Rheims,  in  tlie  sixty-fourth 
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yenr  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  "The 
i.ife  of  St.  Gerarii,  Count  of  Aiirilhc,  in  four 
liooks;"  "Sermons-,"  "llyniiis,"  &c.  which 
Duchesne  has  edited  in  i-,is  ''IJibl.  Cluniac  ;" 
and  "^klrah^un  in  ]u}i.  hb.  xxxvi  ,"  w'nich 
are  chiefly  taken  from  tlie  "  Morals  of  St.  Gre- 
gory." AH  these  pieces  may  bo  seen  in  the 
seventeenth  volume  of  the  "  Bibl.  Patr."  Cave's 
llist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  iub.  sac.  obscur.  Dupiii.  Mo- 
ra i.  Alosh.  li'.:,t.  Eccl.  sac.  x.  par.  ii.  cap.  ii. 
sec/.  II. — M. 

ODOACF.R,  first  barbarian  king  of  It.ily, 
was  the  son  of  Kdceoii,  a  clileftriin  of  tlie  tribe 
of  the  Seyrri,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of 
Attila  king  of  the  Huns.  After  liie  death  of 
his  father,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  nation, 
Odoacer  for  some  time  led  a  wandering  life 
among  the  barbarians  of  Noriciim.  At  length, 
by  the  advice  of  Severinus,  a  pious  lierniit  of 
the  country,  he  visited  Italy;  and  being  of  a 
lofty  stature  and  martial  iigure,  he  obtained  an 
honourable  post  among  the  imperial  guards. 
Uf  his  exploits  and  military  promotions  we  arc 
not  informed;  but  when,  in  the  year  476,  tlic 
barbarian  mercenaries  in  the  Roman  army 
mutinously  demanded  :i  third  part  of  the  lands 
v{  Italy  as  a  reward  for  their  services,  m  iiich 
the  patrician  Orestes  refused  to  grant,  they 
unanimously  placed  at  their  head  Odoacer, 
and  proclaimed  him  their  king,  lie  marched 
against  Orestes,  took  him  prisoner  in  Pavia, 
and  put  him  to  death.  I J  e  then  proceeded  to  de- 
pose the  son  of  Orestes,  Augustulus,  who  had 
been  placed  on  the  imperial  throne  of  the  West 
by  his  father,  and  was  the  last  wiio  possessed 
that  title.  Odoacer  spared  him  on  account  of 
his  youth,  and  assigned  him  an  honourable 
maintenance;  and  he  himself  assumed  the  go- 
vernment of  Italy  with  the  title  of  king,  though 
without  using  the  royal  ensigns.  The  precise 
vearia  wliich  this  event  of  the  extinction  of  the 
western  empire  took  place  is  not  ascertained, 
and  tlie  dates  fluctuate  between  476  and  479. 

Odoacer  appears  to  liave  conducted  himself 
in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  with  more  jus- 
tice and  moderation  than  might  liave  been  ex- 
pected from  one  who  rose  to  power  by  sucli 
means.  He  respected  the  ancient  laws  and 
institutions  of  tl.'  country;  restored  the  dig- 
nity of  consvil  which  had  been  suspen.icd,  en- 
forced the  imperial  constitutions,  and  caused 
justice  to  bo  administei.d  uy  the  usual  otricers 
He  protected  the  confines  of  Italy  by  his  arms, 
crossed  tlic  Adriatic  to  take  possession  of  iJal- 
matia,  and  conqucn-d  the  king  of  the  i<Mgians 
in  tlie  province  of  Koricum.     Ncveitlicless  his 
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reign  was  a  period  of  great  distress  and  de- 
population i.T  Italy;  and  the  alienation  of 
one  third  of  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  sol- 
diers, which  claim  was  the  original  cau^e  of 
the  revolution,  produced  much  private  su:f.;r- 
ing.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  famous  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  wlio  had  long 
oppressed  and  alarmed  the  eastern  empire,  was 
persuaded  by  the  emperor  Zeno  to  turn  his 
anns  against  the  king  of  Italy.  He  entered 
tliat  country  with  a  numerous  host  in  489,  and 
was  met  by  Odoacer  at  the  head  of  his  army 
near  Aquileia.  Theodoric  put  his  opponent  to 
flight,  and  again  overtook  hiin  on  the  plains  of 
Verona,  wlierc  a  more  obstinate  engagement 
ensued,  wliich  ended  in  a  second  victory  to  the 
Goth.  Odoacer  fled  to  Ravenna;  but  being 
strongly  reinforced  by  some  of  his  countrymen, 
who  had  first  joined,  and  then  ileserted,  his 
rival,  he  advanced  to  Milan,  while  Theodoric 
shut  himself  up  in  Pavia.  At  length,  a  power- 
ful aid  from  the  \'isigoths  rendered  the  latter 
again  master  of  the  field;  and  after  a  third  vic- 
tory on  the  Addua,  he  compelled  Odoacer  to 
take  refuge  a  second  time  in  Ravenna.  Tiieo- 
doric  blockaded  that  city;  and  a  siege  of  nearly 
three  years  eitsued,  during  which  Odoacer,  by 
several  vigorous  sallies,  ilcstroyed  numbers  of 
the  enemy.  Want  of  provisions,  however,  com- 
pelled him  to  make  proposals  of  accommodation, 
which  were  readily  listened  to.  It  is  affirmed  by 
Jornandes  that  Odoacer  only  stipulated  for  his 
life;  but  Procopius  asserts  that  the  two  kings 
were  to  live  on  terms  of  equality.  Theodoric 
entered  Ravenna;  and  not  long  after,  at  a  so- 
lemn banquet,  Odoacer  was  stabbed,  either  by 
the  hands,  or  at  the  command,  of  his  rival,  and 
at  the  same  time  all  his  oflicers  and  mercenaries 
were  massacred.  This  event  took  place  in 
March,  493.       Univeis.  Hi.t.     (jilboit. — A. 

OECOLA.MPADIU.*,  vernacularly  HAUK- 
SCHEIN',  Jo:iN,  one  of  the  most  learned  Ger- 
man reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Winspcrg,  a  village  in  Franconia,  in 
the  year  1482.  His  fatlicr,  v.lio  was  in  opu- 
lent circumstances,  intended  to  bring  him  up 
in  the  mercantile  line;  bi:t  was  prevailed  upon 
uy  his  wife,  who  aeeins  better  to  have  consulted 
her  son';;  genius  and  inclination,  to  give  him 
such  an  education  as  should  quilify  him  for 
some  learned  profession.  Accordingly,  after 
Iraving  been  instructed  in  grammar  learning 
at  Heilbrun,  lie  W4S  Sv-nt  to  the  university  of 
Heidelberg,  where  lie  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  philosophy  when  onlv 
fourteen  ycais   of  age.     As  soon   as   ho  hail 
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taVen  the  degree  of  master,  his  parents  sent 
him  to  Bologna  in  Italy,  with  a  view  to  his 
studying  the  law  under  the  celebrated  profes- 
sors of  jurisprudence  for  whom  that  univer- 
sity was  in  high  repute.  Finding,  however, 
that  the  air  of  that  place  was  injurious  to  his 
hcaliii,  he  continued  there  only  six  months, 
and  then  rcturneil  to  Heidelberg,  where  he 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  pursuing  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  applied  himself  wholly  to  that  of 
divinity.  The  authors  which  he  studied  with 
the  greatest  attention,  were  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Richard,  and  Gerson }  while  he  despised  the 
•ubtlcties  of  Scotus,  and  the  chicanery  of  the 
ichoolmen.  Instead  of  aiming  at  the  glory 
of  excelling  as  a  disputant  in  the  public  ex- 
ercises of  the  university,  his  grand  object  was 
to  store  his  mind  with  valuable  .and  useful 
knowledge.  Being  recommended  to  Philip,  the 
elector  Palatine,  as  a  learned  young  man,  who 
was  also  virtuous  and  prudent,  he  engaged  our 
Student  to  become  tutor  to  his  younger  children. 
Oecohmpadius,  however,  after  he  had  been 
occupied  in  this  employment  for  some  time, 
grew  disgusted  with  the  court,  relinquished  his 
charge,  and  resumed  with  fresh  ardour  his 
theological  studies.  Having  finished  the  usual 
academical  course,  he  quitted  Heidelberg  and 
returned  to  his  father's  house,  who  endowed 
a  living  at  "Wensperg,  of  which  his  son,  after 
receiving  priest's  orders,  was  made  the  first  in- 
cumbent. He  had  not  officiated  in  this  situa- 
tion many  weeks,  before  his  great  modesty  and 
diffidence  led  him  to  consider  himself  as  not 
sufficiently  furnished  with  learning  and  know- 
ledge, for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  ministe- 
rial office ;  he  therefore  obtained  leave  to  go 
for  further  improvement  to  htutgard,  where 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  learned  Reuch- 
lin,  and  perfected  himself  in  the  Greek  and 
I  lebrew  languages.  Afterwards  he  returned  to 
his  benefice,  and  distinguished  himself  by  zeal 
and  diligence  in  the  p.istoral  office,  and  the  gra- 
vity and  seriousness  of  his  pulpit  services,  which 
exhibited  a  striking  contrait  to  the  buffoon- 
ery, with  which  it  was  too  cu!;tomary  for  the 
monks  in  that  age  to  disgrace  the  character  of 
preacher.  While  Oecolampadius  was  at  Hei- 
delberg, he  Iiad  coutracted  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Wolfgang  Capito,  who  was  now 
settled  at  Basil.  The  latter,  regretting  that  his 
friend's  learning  and  talents  should  be  buried 
in  so  obscure  a  corner  of  the  world  as  his  native 
village,  spoke  of  his  merits  in  such  high  terms 
to  Christopher  of  Utcnheim,  bishop  of  Basil, 
■hat,  in  the    year    1515,  tlie  bishop  sent  for 


Oecolampadius  to  Basil,  and  appointed  liini 
preacher  in  the  principal  church  of  that  city. 
In  the  following  year,  when  he  was  about  ihe 
age  of  thirty-four,  he  unwillingly  submitted  to 
the  pressing  request  of  his  friends,  tliat  he 
would  take  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 
At  this  period  Erasmus  came  to  Basil,  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  his  "  .\nnotations  upvii 
the  new  Testament ,"  in  which  work  he  receiv- 
ed no  little  assistance  from  Oecol.mipadius, 
as  he  acknowledges  in  the  preface.  Not  long 
after  this  our  author  was  invited  to  Augsburg, 
where  he  preached  for  some  time  in  the  great 
church;  but,  finding  within  himself  a  strong 
bi.is  towards  the  principles  by  which  Luther 
was  now  commencing  the  great  work  of  the 
reformation,  and  not  possessing  the  cour.ige 
openly  to  avow  and  defend  them,  that  he  migiit 
avoid  being  called  upon  to  declare  his  senti- 
ments he  entered  the  monastery  of  Alton  in 
the  vicinity  of  Augsburg. 

This  step  of  Oecolampadius  was  greatly 
disapproved  of  by  his  friends,  who  in  vain 
solicited  him  to  quit  the  monastery,  till  he  was 
led  to  yield  to  their  wishes  from  a  regard  to 
his  personal  safety.  To  the  private  enquiries 
of  some  of  liis  friends,  who  had  asked  his 
opinion  respecting  the  controversies  which 
were  then  agitating,  he  had  given  answers 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  reformers.  The.se 
they  took  care  to  make  publicly  known  ;  and 
while  by  so  doing  they  encouraged  the  well- 
wishers  to  that  cause,  they  directed  the  resent- 
ment of  its  enemies  against  our  author.  He 
also  increased  their  rage,  by  publishing  some 
"Sermons,"  and  a  treatise  " On  Confession," 
wliich  contained  doctrines  hostile  to  the  creed 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  This  baldness  ex- 
posed him  to  the  threatenings  of  the  zealous 
Catholics,  and  gave  particular  offence  to  John 
Glapio,  a  Franciscan,  and  chaplain  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  wlio  projected  the  design  of 
taking  him  into  custody,  and  holding  him  out 
as  an  example  of  signal  punishment.  Three 
days,  however,  before  his  design  was  to  be  put 
into  execution,  he  received  such  information 
concerning  it  from  his  friends,  w!io  had  also 
provided  the  means  for  his  making  his  escape, 
that  he  lost  no  time  in  retiring  out  of  his 
enemy's  reach.  Having  arrived  in  safety  at 
Basil  in  1522,  after  passing  nearly  two  years  in 
the  monastery,  he  applied  himself  to  the  trans- 
lation into  Latin  of  St.  Ciirysostom's  "  Com- 
mentary upon  Genesis."  Soon  afterwards  the 
senate  appointed  him  professor  of  divinity  ;  and 
in  the  year  1523,  he  was  nominated  minister  of 
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St.  Martin's  parish.     These  preferments,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  accept,  but  upon  the  con- 
tlitions  that  he  sliuulcl  be  at  perfect  liberty  to 
teach  whatever  \\  as  clearly  warranted   by  the 
sacred   Scriptures,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
obliged  to  retain  such  popish  ceremonies  as  he 
considered  to  be  useless.    He  now  began  openly 
to   preach    against   the  le.iding   tenets    of  the 
church  of  Ron;e,  and  was  attended  by  crowd- 
ed auditories,  wlio  readily  embraced  the  senti- 
ments of  the  reformers.     One  of  the  first  ul- 
tcr^lions  which,  under  the  sanction   of  public 
authority,  he  introduced  in  the  ceremonial  ser- 
vice of  the  church,  was  that  of  adopting  the 
vulgar  tongue  at  the  baptism  of  infants.     After- 
wards the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  abolished, 
and   the  sacrament  of  the   I^ord's  Supper  was 
ordered  to  be  administered  in  both  kinds.     'J'he 
people  were  also  instructed  to  regard  the  use  of 
holy  water,  consecrated  palms  and  tapers,  &c. 
in  tiie  light  of  superstitions  and  contemptible 
ceremonies.     While  the  foundations  of  the  re- 
formation at  Basil  were  in  this  state  of  progress, 
the    dispute    took  place    between   Luther  and 
Zuingle  concerning  the  manner  of  Christ's  pre- 
sence in  the  Eucharist,  of  which  we  have  given 
a  particular  account  in  the  lifeofthe  former  of 
those  great  men.    In  this  controversy  Oecolam- 
padius  embarked  on  the  side  of  Zuingle,  and 
in  the   year  1525,  published  a  Latin  treatise  in 
defence  of  his  opinion,  entitled,  "  De  Vero  In- 
tcllectu   Verborum    Domini,    hoc   est   Corpus 
IMeum  ;"  which  Erasmus  allowed  to  be  learned, 
ingenious,  and  elaborate,  and  drawn  up   with 
so  much  skill  and  persuasion,  that   even  the 
elect  were  in  danger  of  being  seduced  by  it. 
'J'his  treatise  the  Lutherans  attacked  in  a  piece, 
entitled    "  Syngramma  -,''  to  which  our  author 
published  a  reply,  entitled,  "  Antisyngramma." 
In  the   year  1527,   the  reformers  having  been 
challenged  by  the  Catholics  to  a  public  dispute 
at    Baden,    Oecolampadius     entered    the    lists 
against  Eckius,  on  the  subjects  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  worship 
of  .Mary  and  the  saints  as  intercessors,  the  use 
of  images,  and   purgatory,  declaring,  by  a  so- 
lemn  protest,    before  the   debate  commenced, 
that  he  would  not  submit  to  have  the  points  at 
issue  determined  by  any  other  rule  of  judgment 
than  the  word  of  God,  contained  in  the  pro- 
phetical and  apostolical  books  -,  and  that  he  ac- 
knowledged none  for  judges,  who  should  not 
decide    according   to   the   canon    of  scripture. 
After  the  dispute  was  closed,  the  Swiss  pre- 
sent formcil  themselves   into  two  parties,  one 
of  wliich  awarded  the  victory  to  Eckius,   and 


the  other  to  Oecolampadius  ;  and  even  the  de- 
puties from  Basil  were  divided  upon  the  sul>- 
jcct.  fhat  the  peace  of  the  republic,  however, 
might  not  be  disturbed  by  the  cont.'its  of  their 
rcspeciive  partizans  for  superiority,  the  ssnats 
wisely  passed  a  law,  confirming  both  to  the 
catholics  and  the  reformed  the  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  religious  liberty. 

In  the  year  1528,  Oecolampadius  took  to 
himself  a  wife;  and  in  the  same  year,  having 
completed  the  reformation  of  the  cliurch  at 
Basil,  lie  was  called  to  Ulm,  where,  conjointly 
with  Ambrose  Blaurer  and  Martin  Bucer,  he 
established  the  church  of  that  city  upon  the 
same  plan  of  doctrine  and  discipline  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  reformed  Swiss  churches. 
In  the  year  1  529,  he  was  a  party  at  tlie  confer- 
ence at  .Marpurg,  appointed  by  Pliilip,  land- 
grave of  Hess^-,  with  the  hope  of  bringing 
about  a  treaty  of  concord  and  union  between 
the  Lutheran  and  reformed  churches.  Of  this 
conference,  and  its  issue,  we  have  already 
given  an  account  in  the  life  of  Luther.  In  the 
year  1531,  Oecolampadius,  while  diligently 
employed  in  the  discharge  of  kis  office  as 
minister  of  the  cliurch  of  Basil,  and  zealously 
serving  the  interests  of  the  reformed  religion 
by  his  advice  and  writings,  was  attacked  by  the 
plague,  to  which  he  fell  a  sacrifice  at  the  age 
of  forty-nine.  On  his  death-bed  he  displayed 
the  triumphs  of  christian  faith,  and  pious  re- 
signation, and  placidly  expired  in  the  presence 
of  his  family  and  several  of  his  brother  minis- 
ters, commending  his  soul  into  the  hands  of 
his  Redeemer.  To  the  excellence  of  his  per- 
sonal character,  both  Catholics  and  Protestants 
have  born  ample  testimony ;  and  of  his  ex- 
tensive learning  his  works  afford  sufficient 
evidence.  Dupin  says  of  him,  that  he  was 
very  well  skilled  in  languages,  a  man  sweet 
tempered,  prudent,  and  moderate  ;  but  he  will 
not  allow  that  he  possessed  much  knowledge 
in  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  His  German  bio- 
graphers maintain  on  the  contrary,  that  in  an 
acquaintance  with  the  last-mentioned  branch 
of  science,  he  was  not  inferior  to  any  person  of 
his  time.  Perhaps  a  medium  between  their 
opposite  judgments  would  approach  more  near- 
ly to  the  truth.  Dr.  Maclaine,  in  a  note  to  his 
translation  of  ?»Io5heim  obser\'es,  that  "he  was 
not  less  remarkable  for  his  extraordinary  mo- 
desty, his  charitable,  forbearing,  and  pacific 
spirit,  and  his  zeal  for  the  progress  of  vital 
and  pnuti-al  religion,  than  for  his  profound 
erudition,  which  he  seemed  rather  studious  to 
conceal  than  to  displav."     He  was  the  author 
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of  the  following  works,  stvernl  of  which  were 
published  after  his  ikatli :  •'  Annotationes  in 
Ceiiesim,"  1523,  octavo; "  Exegemata  in  Job," 
15^1,  folio,  ;iii<l  frc(juciitly  reprinted  in  quarto  ; 
"Oonimciitariusin  I'salm.  Ixxiii — Ixxix,"  1543, 
ijiiarto;  "Comment  in  I.>aiam,"  1555,  quarto; 
••Comment,  in  E/ekiilem,"  1534,  quarto; 
"Comment,  in  Danieltm,"  1530,  quarto; 
"Comment,  in  Prophetas  Majores,"  11:31, 
folio;  •'Comment  in  Proplietas  Mnjovcs  et 
IMinore':,"  1558,  folio;  "  E".narrationes  in  Kvan- 
gtlium  Matihiti,"  153^5,  octavo  ;  "Enarrat.  in 
Evangelium  Joannis,  et  ejus  Epistolas,"  1533, 
octavo  ;  "  Annotationes  in  Epistolam  ad  Ro- 
nianos,"  1526,  octavo;  Expluiationes  in  Epis- 
tolam ad  Hebrxos,"  1534,  octavo  ;  translations 
into  Latin  of  various  pii-ces  from  Chrysostom, 
Grej^ory  Nazianzon,  and  other  fathers  of  the 
church  ;  numerous  didactic  works  ;  controver- 
sial treatises  against  the  papists,  lutherans,  and 
anabaptists,  &:c;  and  aftor  his  death,  an  inter- 
esting volume  of  "  Letters"  between  liim  and 
Zuingle,  was  published  at  Basil  in  1536,  folio. 
Melcbisr.  j4dam.  Fit.  Germ.  Thiol.  Bayh:  Du- 
pl/i.  Le  Lorig^s  Bibl.  Sacra,  vol.  II.  Alonri. 
Ahih.  Ilht.  Eccl.  sac.  xvi.  sect.  Hi.  par.  it.  cap. 
2.— M. 

OECUMENIUS,  an  ancient  Greek  com- 
mentator upon  the  scriptures,  whose  time  is  un- 
certain, but  who  is  supposed  to  have  fiourislied 
in  the  tenth  century.  Cave  places  him  under 
the  year  990,  and  Lardner  a  little  earlier,  in 
the  same  century.  In  the  preface  to  his 
"  Bibl.  Coislin."  Montfaucon  informs  us,  on 
the  testimony  of  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century,  that  he  was  bishop  of  'I'rica 
in  Thessaly  ;  and  nothing  more  is  known  re- 
specting his  personal  history.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Commentaries"  upon  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  the  fourteen  epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
and  the  seven  catholic  epistles,  which  contain 
a  concise  and  perspicuous  illustration  of  those 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  writings.  Be- 
sides his  own  remarks  and  notes,  they  consist  of 
a  compilation  of  tiic  notes  and  observations  of 
Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Theodoret, 
Photius,  and  others.  Le  I^ong  says,  that  he 
also  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  four  gos- 
pels, compiled  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Greek  fathers ;  but  it  is  no  longer  extant. 
The  works  of  Oecumenius  were  first  published 
in  Greek  at  Verona,  in  1532,  folio;  and  in 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Paris,  in  1631,  in  two 
volumes,  folio,  the  Latin  version  being  that  of 
John  Hentenivs,    which  was  published  sepa- 


rately at  Antwerp,  in  154;.  To  the  second 
volume  of  the  Paris  edition  is  added  the  ••  Com- 
mentary" of  Arethas  upon  the  book  of  Reve- 
lition.  Cave's  His!.  Lit.  vjI.  II.  sub.  s,tc. 
Oticur.  LeLongsliM.  Sac.  vol.  II.  Aloreri. 
LarJiur'-:  Crcd.part.  ii.  vil.  II.  rh.  162. — M. 

CEUIPUS,  one  of  the  semi-fibulous  heroes 
of  Greece,  wliose  tr.iglcal  adventures  have 
been  a  fjvourite  subject  of  the  Grecian  poets 
and  dramatists,  was  tlie  son  of  Laius  king  of 
Thebes  in  liocotia,  and  Jocasta  or  Epiea>te, 
daughter  of  Creon.  'ihe  oracle  of  Apollo 
having  foretold  (aiconling  to  the  story)  that 
the  son  of  Laius  would  be  his  father's  mur- 
derer, he  was  given  immediately  after  his 
birth  to  a  slieplierd,  in  order  to  be  exposed  to 
the  wild  bcaits.  In  this  situation  he  was 
found  by  the  herdsman  of  Polybus  king  of 
Corinth,  who  brought  liim  to  liis  master. 
1  hat  prince  educated  him  as  his  own  son,  and, 
gave  him  the  name  of  QCdipus,  011  account,  it 
is  said,  ot  the  swelling  of  his  feet  consequent 
upon  their  being  bored  in  order  to  hang  him 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree.  Understanding,  when 
come  to  adult  years,  that  he  was  not  the  son 
of  Polybus,  he  went  to  the  oracle  of  Delphos 
to  enquire  after  his  real  parents.  13y  the  way 
he  met  at  Phocis  with  Laius ;  and  a  quarrel 
arising  between  their  attendants,  in  which  the 
masters  took  part,  lie  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
his  unknown  father.  Another  account  relates 
that  their  encounter  was  owing  to  a  sedition  in 
Pliocis,  in  which  Qidipus  joined  the  insurgents. 
He  proceeded  to  Thebes,  wliere  his  success  in 
expounding  the  enigma  of  the  sphinx,  who  is 
represented  as  a  monster  that  hid  waste  the 
country,  raised  Iiim  to  the  throne  and  to  the  bed 
of  the  widow,  his  mother  Jocasta.  By  her  he 
had  two  sons,  Eteodes  and  Polyiiices,  and  some 
add,  two  daughters  also.  A  train  of  circum- 
stances at  length  disclosed  to  him  the  parricide 
and  incest  of  which  he  had  unknowingly  been 
guilty.  Struck  with  horror  at  the  criminalitv 
in  which  he  was  involved,  he  tore  out  his 
eyes  as  unworthy  to  behold  the  light,  cursed 
his  posterity,  and  taking  sanctuary  in  the  grove 
of  the  Furies  in  Attica,  there  ended  his  miser- 
able life.  Jocasta  put  an  end  to  her  days  by 
strangling  herself.  Their  sons  were  distin- 
guished by  the  inveteracy  of  their  mutual  ha- 
tred, and  its  tragical  etrtctn.  The  death  of 
Qidipus  is  placed  by  chronologists  about  1228 
B.  C.     U/iivtrs.  Hist. — A. 

OENOMAUS,  a  Greek  philosopher  and 
orator  in  the  second  century,  is  commonly 
classed,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers. 
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under  the  Cynic  sect.  Me  was  a  native  of 
Gad  ira,  and  ficuvished  under  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Adrian.  He  wrote  a  treatise  to  ex- 
pose the  frauds  and  impostures  of  oracles,  which 
was  very  ably  executed,  and  with  a  degree  of 
freedom  which  n  Christian  would  not  have 
been  permitted  to  use.  He  also  wrote  another 
treatise,  to  censure  the  ilegeneracy  of  the  later 
Cynics  ;  and  Suidi'.s  ascribes  to  him  works  on 
government,  and  t!ie  phiiosopliy  of  Homer,  as 
well  as  lives  of  Cr.itcs,  Diogenes,  and  other 
Cynic  philosophers.  None  of  his  pieces,  how- 
ever, have  reached  our  times ;  but  large  frag- 
ments of  his  book  against  oracles  are  preserved 
in  the  fiftii  and  si.\th  books  of  Eusebius's 
•'Prrep.llvangel."  Suiclas.  Fubncil  Bibl.  Grsc. 
vol.  II.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  xiii.p.  365.  Aloreri.  En- 
M'l'sjn.'t.  Phil.  vcl.  11.  b.  Hi.  ch.  a.  yra.  6. 
—  M. 

Ol'TA,  king  of  the  Mercians,  was  one  of 
the  few  princes  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  whose 
power  and  talents  liave  rendered  them  worthy 
of  commemoration.  He  was  placed  on  the 
Mercian  throne  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
people,  after  a  successful  insurrection  against 
an  usurper,  in  755.  Ambitious  to  extend  his 
dominions,  and  unrestrained  by  considerations 
ot  justice,  he  first  attacked  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland,  from  which  he  wrested  Not- 
tinghamshire. He  then,  in  774,  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  which,  after  a  great  victory 
at  Otford,  he  reduced  under  his  authority. 
Kenwulph  king  of  Wefsex,  jealous  of  his  ag- 
grandisement, took  up  arms  against  him,  and 
was  defeated  at  Bensington  in  Oxfordshire  in 
775.  Inconsequence  of  this  victory,  Offw  an- 
nexed to  his  territories  the  shires  of  Oxford 
and  Gloucester.  He  afterwards  joined  with 
Kenwulph  in  an  invasion  of  Wales,  by  which 
the  Britons  were  driven  to  the  mountains,  and 
obliged  to  abandon  all  the  low  country.  For 
the  security  of  his  conquests,  OfFa  caused  to  be 
dug  that  dyke  which  still  bears  his  name,  ex- 
tending from  the  mouth  of  the  Wye  to  the 
Dee.  These  successes  only  inflamed  his  cu- 
pidity, and  he  was  induced  by  the  dc-ire  of 
a  further  augmentation  of  territory  to  commit 
an  act  of  shocking  perfidy.  1  he  small  king- 
dom of  the  E.ist  .Angles  was  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed by  Ethclred,  a  young  prince  of  most 
.imiabk  character,  who,  wibhing  to  strengthen 
himself  by  a  powerful  alliance,  made  propos.ils 
of  marriage  to  Ltheltida,  laughter  of  Olla. 
They  were  favourably  reeciv  <t,  ami  Kth'  red 
with  his  chief  nobility  was  invited  to  the  Mer- 
cian court  to  conclude  the   oiatriagc.     In  the 


midst  of  tiie  festivity,  the  king  was  seized  and 
murdered.  The  nobles,  timely  warned  of  their 
danger  by  the  bride,  made  their  escape  ;  but 
their  country  was  brought  under  the  yoke  of 
Mercia. 

Ofta  had  now  become  the  most  potent  prince 
in  the  island,  and  was  even  respected  for  his 
power  and  abilities  by  Charlemagne,  who  en- 
tered into  a  league  of  friendship  with  him. 
At  the  desire  of  that  sovereign,  the  learned 
Alcuin  was  induced  by  OiTa  to  visit  his  court, 
and  devote  himself  to  liis  service.  Either  real 
remorse  for  his  crimes,  or  a  hypocritical  affec- 
tation of  piety,  led  OtFa  in  his  latter  years  to 
pay  great  respect  to  the  clergv,  and  practise  all 
the  superstitious  devotion  of  the  times.  He 
gave  a  tenth  of  his  goods  to  the  church,  and 
made  liberal  don.ations  to  the  see  of  Hereford, 
which  city  was  his  principal  residence.  He 
even  pretended  to  have  been  directed  by  a  vi- 
sion to  the  reliqucsof  the  proto- martyr  of  Eng- 
land, St.  Alban,  near  \'^erulam,  and  founded 
a  magnificent  monastery  on  the  spot.  At 
length,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where 
he  lavished  great  sums  to  procure  the  papal  ab- 
solution and  benediction,  and  agreed  to  an  an- 
nual payment  to  the  pope  for  pious  and  cha- 
ritable purposes,  which  he  raised  by  a  tax  on 
his  subjects,  afterwards  converted  into  the  im- 
position termed  peter-pence.  Otfa  died  in  794, 
after  a  reign  of  thirty-nine  years  of  uiiinterrupted 
external  prosperity.     Hiunc.     Hairy — A. 

OGDEN,  Samuel,  a  learned  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  celebrated  preacher  at 
Cambridge  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born 
at  Manchester,  in  the  year  1716.  Having  been 
instructed  in  grammar  learning  at  the  free 
school  in  his  native  town,  in  the  year  1773  he 
w.is  entered  of  King's  college  inthe  university  of 
Cambridge  ;  from  which  house  he  removed  to 
St.  John's  college  in  i  736.  He  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1738;  and  in  the  following  year  was 
elected  fellow  of  his  college.  In  1740,  he  re- 
ceived deacon's  orders  -,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing yt  ar  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  .A.  and 
also  ordained  priest,  i  hrec  years  after  this  lie 
was  elected  master  of  the  free  school  at  Hali- 
fax in  Yorkshire;  which  place  ,he  retained  till 
the  year  17531  when  he  rc-igned  it,  and  went  tO' 
reside  at  the  university  of  wliicii  he  was  a 
member.  At  the  first  commencement  after 
his  return  to  Cambriilge,  he  took  the  degree  ot 
doctor  of  divinity  i  and  on  that  occasion  recom- 
mended himself  so  strongly  to  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  chancellor  of  tlie  university,  by 
the  exercise  which  he  pcrforn^cd,  that  his  grace 
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»oon  afterwards  presented  him  to  the  vicarage 
of  Danierham  in  Wiltvliirc,  which  was  tenable 
with  his  fellowship.     In  1 764,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  V\  oodwardiaii  professor  ;   and 
in  1766,   he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Lawford  in  Esaex,  and  aKo  to   that  of  Stans- 
iielil  in  Surtblk.      Dr.  Ogden  had  acquired  con- 
siderable celebrity  in  the  university  by  the  po- 
pularity  of  hii  pulpit  discourbcr. ;  and   in   the 
year   1770,  he   committed   a   volume  of  them 
to  the  press,  under  the  title   of  "  Sermons  on 
tlie  Efficacy  of  Prayer  and  Intercession,"  oc- 
tavo.    The   favourable  reception    which    they 
met  with  induced  him,  in  1776,  to  present  to 
the  public  a  voiumL- of  "Sermons  on  the  Ten 
.Commandments,"  octavo ;  to  which  he  adiled, 
in  the  following  year,  another  volume  of  "  Scr- 
'jnons  on  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Taitli," 
octavo.     During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Dr. 
Ogden  laboured  under  much  ill  l\calth ;  and  in 
tlie  year    1777,   he  was  seized   by  a  piralyiic 
attack,   from  which  his  life  was  considereil   to 
be  in  immediate  danger.     This  shock  lie  sus- 
tained \Mtli  a  degree  of  cheerfulness   and  re- 
signation, which  powerfully  exhibited  the  ef- 
ficacy of  christian  principles  and  prospects  on 
tlie  mind  of  a  good  man,  in  the  contemplation 
of  his   dissolution.     He  survived    this    stroke 
only  about  twelve  months,  and  died  in  March 
1778,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.     In 
his  manners  and  address,  there  was  a  degree  of 
unpolished  rusticity,  which  disgusted  those  who 
were  strangers  to   his  character ;  though  that 
prejudice  soon  wore  off  upon  an  intimacy  with 
him.     Stern  as  his  countenance  was,  and  some- 
times even  ferocious,  he  is  said  to  have  possessed 
a  most  humane  and  tender  heart,  and  to  have 
done  himself  great   honour    by   the    evidence 
which  he  afforded  of  his  filial  piety,  and  liberal 
benevolence  to  his  relations  who  stood  in  need 
of  his  assistance.    Dr.  Ogdcn's  sermons  are  re- 
markably 'hurt,  animated,  and  striking.    Some- 
times t!ie   author    rises    to   the  sublime;    and 
sometimes  he  is  distinguished  by  fine  strokes 
of  pathos.       His  method,  however,  is   desul- 
tory ;   his  reasoning  is  not  always  perspicuous  ; 
and  his  style,  though  correct  and  clear,  is  too 
concise  and   abrupt  to  be  recommended  as  a 
model   of  classic.il  composition.     In   tlie   year 
1780,  his  friend  Dr.  afterwards  bishop  Halifax, 
published  a  new  edition  of  h:s  Sermons  in  two 
volumes,  octavo,  with  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
author's  memory  prefixed  to  them,  in  which 
he  has  endeavoured   to  answer  the   objections 
that  have  been  advanced  against  the  doctor's 
Style  aiid  manner.    To  this  preface,  and  to  the 


Ne".v  Annual Regi>tcr for  1780,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  materials  of  the  present  article. — !V1. 

OGIER,  CuARLLS,  a  man  of  learning,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  151)5.     He  studied  at  Bourges 
and  Paris,  and  then  went  to  Valence  to  attend 
lectures  in  law,  of  which  faculty  he  was  ninde 
a  doctor.     He  followed  for  some  time  the  pro- 
fession of  an  advocate;  but  becoming  disgusted 
with  this  cmploynicnt,  he  accepted  the  post  erf 
secretary  to  Claude  de  ^Ichine:,  count  d'.Waux, 
in  his  embassy  to  the  nortliern  courts.     Ogier 
accompanied  him  during  his  mission  in  the  years 
1634  and   16:^5,  and  drew  up  an  account  of 
his  travels,  which  the   count  d'Avaux,  finding 
himself    highly  complimented    in   it,    desired 
him  to  keep  in   manuscript  for  twenty   years. 
Accordingly,  it  was  first  published  in  1656,  un- 
der the  title  of  *'  Caroli  Ogerii   I'lphemerides, 
sive  iter  Danicum,  Succicuni,  Polonicum,  cum 
cssct  in  comitatu  illustr.  Claudii  Mcnimii,  ca- 
micis  Avauxii,  ad  septcntrioncs  reges  extraor- 
dinarii  legati,"  i2mo.     This   journal  contain* 
many  curious  particulars  of  the  manners  and 
customs,  the   eminent  characters,  &c.    of  the 
countries  visited  by   the  author,   and  likewise 
of  the  negotiations  of  the  count  d'Avaux.     It 
is  interspersed  with  Latin  verses,  and  mention 
is  made  of  the   writer's  French  verses.     Ho 
published  separately  two    Latin  poems  to   the 
memory  of  D.  Petau  and  Peter  du  Puy.  Ogier 
died  in  1654. 

I'R  AN  CIS  Ogier, brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
an  ecclesiastic,  and  attended  the  count  d'.Waux 
when  he  went  to  sign  the  peace  of  1648.  He 
took  the  part  of  Balzac  in  his  quarrel  with 
Goulu,  and  wrote  poems,  sermons,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  works,  of  \\  hich  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  was  his  "  Jugement  et  Censure  dela 
Doctrine  Curieuse  de  Fr.  Garasse."  He  died 
in  1670.     Moreri.     Notiv.  Diet.  Hist. — .\. 

OGILBY,  John,  a  writer  who  has  some 
cUim  to  comemmoration  from  the  mass  and  va- 
riety of  his  works,  and  the  sliare  he  had  in  in- 
troducing   typographical    splendour    into    this 


country,  was 
burgh 


born 


1700   at  or  near   Edin- 


His  father,  who  was  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Ogilby  or  Ogilvie,  became  a 
prisoner  for  debt  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  was 
unable  to  givehis  son  more  education  than  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  grammar,  lie  there- 
fore put  himself  apprentice  to  a  dancing-master 
in  London ;  and  with  the  first  money  he  pro- 
cured, he  freed  his  f.ither  from  prison — an  act 
of  filial  piety  deserving  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. A  strain  which  he  got  in  cutting 
a  high  caper  impaired  his  danciiig  .'acuities,  and 
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put  liim  upon  ether  means  of  procuring  a  live- 
lihood. It  is  r.ot  worth  while  lo  pursue  the 
various  fortunes  of  his  life,  through  which  he 
displayed  extraordinary  industry,  a  projecting 
he.id,  witli  tlic  talent  of  obtaining  patronage  in 
the  execution  of  his  projects,  and  a  spirit  not 
to  be  depres';cd  by  misfortunes  and  reverses. 
He  overcame  his  want  of  a  literary  education 
so  far  as  to  translate  from  the  Latin,  and  even 
the  Greek,  and  to  compose  a  great  quantity  of 
verses,  sui-h  as  they  were.  His  merits  as  an 
author  are  stated  with  much  simplicity  by 
'\\'instanly  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets.  "  John 
Ogiiby  was  one  who,  from  a  late  initiation  into 
literature,  made  such  a  progress  as  might  well 
style  him  the  prodigy  of  his  time !  sending 
into  tlie  world  so  many  large  volumes!  his  trans- 
lations of  Homer  and  Virgil  done  to  the  life,  and 
^uith  such  excellent  sculptures  :  and  (wliat  added 
great  grace  to  his  works)  he  printed  them  all 
on  ipecial good  paper  :fi\A  in  a  very  good  letter." 
His  Homer,  though  one  of  tlie  most  wretclied 
of  translations,  had  the  honour  of  being  a  great 
favourite  witli  Pope  in  his  childhood,  and  pro- 
bably much  contributed  to  kindle  the  poetical 
flame  in  his  breast.  The  cuts  to  his  transla- 
tion of  Virgil  were  highly  valued,  and  served 
also  for  a  splendid  Lntin  edition  of  that  poet. 
7\fter  the  loss  of  liis  whole  property  in  the  fire 
of  London,  lie  obtained  the  appointment  of  liis 
majesty's  cosmographer  and  geographic  print- 
er, in  which  capacity  he  printed  some  volumes 
of  a  great  atlas.  He  also  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  great  and  cross  roads  of  tlic  king- 
dom, from  his  own  actual  survey  and  men- 
suration by  the  wheel,  which  was  long  a  stand- 
ard book.  He  died  in  1676,  leaving  the  cha- 
racter of  an  honest  and  usefully  industrious 
man.     Biog.  Brit. — A. 

OKOLSKI,  a  Dominican,  was  a  native  of 
Russia,  and  became  provincial  of  his  order  in 
Poland  in  1649.  He  published  in  1641  at 
Cracow  a  work  entitled  ''  Orbis  Polonus," 
three  volumes,  folio,  being  a  history  of  the 
Polish  nation,  with  learned  researches  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Sarmatians.  The  work 
is  rare  and  valuable,  though  not  without  a 
tinge  of  national  partiality.  Tliis  author  like- 
wise wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Prcco  divini 
verbi  Albcrtus  episcopus  Ratisponensis."  Mo- 
reri. —  A . 

OLAHUS,  Nicholas,  a  learned  and  pious 
prelate,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  llcr- 
manstadt  in  1493.  lacing  brought  up  to  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  he  passed  tlirough  va- 
rious tmploymcnt.s,  religious  and  secular,  and 


was  nominated  by  Ferdinand  king  of  Hungary, 
bishop  of  Zagrab,  and  chancellor  of  that  king- 
dom- He  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  see  of 
Agria,  and  was  present  at  the  famous  siege  of 
that  town  by  the  Turks  in  1552,  in  which  he 
contributed  greatly  by  his  liberalities  and  ex- 
hortations to  the  spirited  and  successful  de- 
fence made  by  the  inhabitants.  In  1553  he 
was  made  archbishop  of  Strigonia;  and  during 
the  fifteen  years  in  which  he  occupied  this 
station,  he  assiiluously  attended  to  the  interests 
of  religion  and  morality.  lie  held  two  na- 
tional councils  at  Tyrnau,  the  acts  of  which 
were  printed  at  Vienna  in  ij<io.  It  was 
chiefly  through  liis  munificence  that  the  fir.";! 
Jesuits'  college  in  Hungary  was  founded  at 
'J'yrnau.  In  1562  he  was  created  palatine 
of  the  kingdom,  in  which  quality  he  crowned 
Maximilian  as  king  of  Hungary.  He  died  at 
Tyrnau  in  1568.  This  prelate  wrote  "  A 
Chronicle  of  his  own  Times;"  a  "History  of 
Attila,"  1538;  and  a  "  Description  of  Hun- 
gary," 1735.     Nouv.  Diet.  lint. — A. 

OLAR  PE,  Fr.  Diego  de,  was  a  townsman 
and  servant  of  Cortes,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Mexico,  and  bore  his  share  in  the  guilt  and  the 
glory  of  that  wonderful,  but  atrocious  conquest. 
Olartc,  however,  enjoved  none  of  the  spoils  ; 
and  made  the  best  atonement  he  could  to  the 
Mexicans,  by  entering  the  franciscan  order, 
and  living  the  life  of  a  missionary  among  them 
for  forty  years;  inflicting  during  all  that  time 
penances  upon  Iiimself  which  proved  the  since- 
rity of  his  contrition.  He  was  otie  of  the  most 
successful  missionaries,  and  whom  the  natives 
loved  best.  At  different  times  he  was  guardian 
of  the  convent  at  Mexico,  dcfinidor  of  the 
province,  and  afterwards  provincial.  In  1567, 
the  visitors  whom  Philip  II.  sent  to  proceed 
against  the  rebels,  sent  him  to  Spain,  as  a  sus- 
pected person  ;  he  cleared  him'self  satisfactorily 
of  the  charge,  and  returned  with  the  rank  of 
eomisario  general  of  New  Spain.  But  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  voyage,  and  the  anxiety  which  lie 
had  undergone,  was  too  much  for  his  old  age, 
and  he  died  shortly  after  his  return  in  1569. 
lorqHemnda- — R.  S. 

OLDENBURG,  Henry,  a  learned  Ger- 
man gentleman  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  sometimes  wrote  his  name  Ciruuendjil, 
reversing  the  letters,  was  descended  from  the 
counts  of  Aldcnburg  in  Westphalia,  and  born 
in  the  duchy  of  Bremen  in  Lower  Saxony, 
about  tlie  year  1626.  During  the  time  of  the 
long  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  [.  he 
came  to  England  in  the  character  of  consul 
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to  his  countrymen  at  London  j  which  post  he 
continuol  to  occupy  umler  the    administration 
of    Cronuvcll.     lirinj;    dischargcil    from    thnt 
employment,  he  accepted  of  the  office  of  tutor 
to  lord  Henry  0"Uryan,  a    young  Irish  noble- 
man, whom    he  attended  to  the  university  of 
Oxford;  and   in    1656,   he  entered  himself  a 
student  in  that  univcralty,  cliiefly  that  he  might 
enjoy   the    privilet;e    of    consulting  the  Bod- 
leian  library.      Afterwards  he  was  appointed 
tutor  to  lord  ^Viliiam  Cavendish,  and  became 
intimately  acquainted   with  John  Milton,  wlio 
addressed    to  him  four   of  the    letters  in  his 
"  F.pistolx  Familiares."     "While  he  resided  at 
Oxford,  he  also  became  acquainted  with  the 
members  of  the    society  in   that  city,  which 
proved  the  origin   of  the    Royal  Society;  and 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  latter,  lie  was 
fleeted  one  of  its  members-     When  afterwards 
the  society  found  it  necessary  to  have  two  se- 
cretaries,  Mr.  Oldenburg  was  chosen  assistant 
to  Dr.  Wilkins  in  that  department.     No  sooner 
had  he  undertaken  this  ofrice,   than  he  applied 
himself  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties  with  tiie  ut- 
most zeal  and  assiduity,  and  published  the  first 
number  of  the   ''  Philo.-^opliical  Transactions," 
in    tlie    year   1664.      That  the    publication  of 
this  work  might   reflect    the  greater  credit  on 
the  society  and   himself,  he  established  a   cor- 
respondence with  more  than  seventy  persons, 
in   dilTerent  parts   of  the  world,    upon  a  vast 
variety  of  subjects.     In  order  to  lessen  the  fa- 
tigue unavoidably  attending  such  an  extensive 
literary  commerce,    he  proceeded  on  the  most 
simple  and  methodical  plan.     "  I  asked  him," 
says  Dr.  Lister,    "  what  method  he    used   to 
answer    so    great   a  variety  of  subjects,   and 
such  a  quantity  of  letters  as  he  must  receive 
weekly  :  for  1  knew  he  never  failed,  because 
I   had  the   honour  of  his   correspondence  for 
ten  or  twelve  years.     He  told  me,  he  macic  one 
letter   answer  another ;  and  that  to  bje  always 
fresh,  he  never  read  a  letter  befo-o  he  had  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  ready  to  answer  it  forthwith  ; 
so  that  the  muhitude  of  his  letters  cloyed  him 
not,  or   ever  lay  upon   his    hands."     Among 
others,  he  was  a  constant  correspondent  of  Mr. 
Robert    Bo)-le,    and  he    translated   several   of 
that  philosopher's    works  into  the    Latin   lan- 
guage.     In   the    year    16- x,  Mr.   (Oldenburg 
became  involved  in  a  dispute  with  Mr.  Robert 
Hooke,  who  complained  that  justice  hsd  not 
been  done  to  him  in  tlie   "  Transactions,"  with 
respect  to  the  invention  of  the  spiral  spring  for 
pocket  watches.      I'his  contest  was  carried  on 
with  some  warmth  on  both  sides ;  but  was  at 


length  tcrrninated  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Olden- 
bur^-,  by  a  declaration  from  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  "  th^-.t  the  publisher  of  the  trans- 
actions had  carried  himself  faithfully  and 
honestly  in  the  managiuj;  the  intelligeneo  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  given  no  just  cause  for 
such  rcricctions."  Mr.  Oldenburg  continued 
to  publish  the  "Philosophical  Transactions" 
to  number  cxxxvi,  in  the  year  1677;  after 
which  the  publication  was  discontinued  till  it 
was  resumed  by  Iris  succes.sor  in  the  secretary's 
ofiice  Dr.  Nohemiah  Grew.  I\lr.  Oldenburg 
died  at  liis  house  at  Cliarlto-.),  between  Green- 
wich and  Woolwich  in  Kent,  in  August  1678, 
when  he  was  about  fifty-two  years  of  age. 
He  published  English  translations  of  "The  Pro- 
dromus  to  a  Dissertation  concerning  Solids  na- 
turally contained  within  Solids,  &c.  by  Ni- 
cholas Steno,"  1671,  octavo;  of  "  A  genuine 
Explication  of  the  Book  of  Revelations,  full 
of  sundry  new  Christian  Considerations,  &c.  by 
A.  B.  Piganius,"  of  the  same  date  and  size  ; 
and  of  "  The  Life  of  the  Duchess  of  Mavra- 
rine,"  octavo.  He  also  published  numerous 
tracts,  chiefly  on  theological  ;,nd  political  sub- 
jects; in  which  he  principally  aimed  at  re- 
conciling dilierences  between  religious  parties, 
and  promoting  peace.  Cfii.  Diet.  Alariitis 
Bicg.  Phil.      Ifultons  Mnth.  Dict.—y\. 

OLDENBURGER,  Philip-Andrew,  a 
jurist  and  political  writer,  was  a  disciple  of 
Herman  Conring,  the  professor  of  lielmstadt, 
and  settled  at  Geneva,  where  he  taught  law 
and  history  with  reputation.  He  died  in  that 
city  in  1678.  Ilewasthe  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  learned  works,  several  of  which  he  pub- 
lished under  borrowed  names,  probably  to 
elude  personal  criticism.  One  of  these  was 
JhrgcUfiisii,  which  was  only  his  real  name  re- 
versed. Some  of  the  principal  of  these  are, 
"  Notitia  Imperii,  sivc  Discursus  ad  Instru- 
mentaPaci&Osnaburgo-Monasteriensis,"  1669, 
quarto.  Tliis  contains  a  usefnl  list  of  the  Ger- 
man historians  and  writers  on  public  law  : 
"  Limnxus  Enucleatus,"  1670,  folio;  a  valu- 
able abridgment  of  that  writer's  work,  "  De 
Jure  Imperii  Romano-Germanici :"'  "Thesau- 
rus Rerum-publicarum  totius  Orbis,"  four  vo- 
lum.ej,  octavo,  1675,  a  work  which,  though 
imperfect,  is  useful,  particularly  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  modern  kin;;doms:  "  Tractatus 
de  Rebus-publicis  turbidis  in  tranquiilum  sta- 
tum  reducendis,"  2677,  octavo.  Alereri,  Se- 
iiebicr  Hiit.  Lit.  dc  Geneve. — A. 

OLDHAM,  JoH.N,  an  English  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  in  1653  at  Ship- 
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ton  in  Gloucestershire,  of  which  parish  his 
father  was  minister  durinj^  the  usurpation.  He 
received  his  grammatical  education  at  Tctbury- 
school,  and  in  1670  was  entered  at  KdmunJ's- 
hall,  Oxford.  After  an  abode  of  four  years  at 
the  university,  he  went  home  to  his  father's, 
and  there  composed  several  pieces  of  poetry.  He 
found  no  better  employment  at  this  time  than 
becoming  usher  of  the  free-school  at  Croydon, 
which  pDSt  Jje  occupied  for  tlirco  years.  1  he 
Popish- plot,  which  greatly  agitated  men's 
minds  at  that  period,  incited  him  to  write  his 
four  satires  against  the  Jesuits  ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  thought  that  it  was  impossible  to  be 
too  bitter  against  that  dangerous  order.  Whilst 
ill  this  liunible  situation,  he  was  surprised  with 
a  visit  from  the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Dorset, 
sir  Charles  Sedley,  and  other  wits,  who  had 
seen  some  of  his  performances  in  munuscript. 
His  removal  from  Croydon  soon  followed  this 
notice,  and  he  passed  some  time  at  the  seat  of 
sir  Edward  Thurland,  as  tutor  to  his  grand- 
sons. He  afterwards  undertook  the  tuition  of 
a  son  of  sir  A^'^iiliam  Hicks;  and  when  he  had 
fitted  his  pupil  for  foreign  travel,  declining  the 
offer  of  accompanying  him,  he  went  to  London 
in  order  to  cultivate  his  connections  among  the 
poets  and  men  of  wit.  An  introduction  to 
Dryden  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  his 
residence  in  the  metropolis;  but  a  more  sub- 
stantial aflv^intage  was  his  acquisition  of  the 
patronage  of  William  earl  of  Kingston.  That 
liberal  noblenjan  took  him  to  his  stat  of  Holme- 
Pierpont,  whcr.-,  in  Dectmber  1683,  he  was 
carried  ofi' by  the  5niali-pox,  iit  the  premature 
age  of  iliirty.  The  earl  erected  a  monument 
to  his  memory  in  ihe  church  of  that  place, 
with  a  highly  encomiaftic  ii:seription. 

'1  he  poems  of  Oldham  consist  of  satires, 
pindarics,  occasional  copies  of  verses,  and  a 
great  many  translations  from  the  classics.  His 
fame  was  chielly  obtained  by  his  satires,  the 
spirited  ami  indignant  vein  of  whieli  gave  him 
tlie  appellation  of  t/.^e  Eng/i.^/.'  jiivtiutl.  They 
arc  coarse  in  language,  and  havoli  in  versifica- 
tion, but  possess  mucli  vigour  of  Style  and  vi- 
vacity of  description.  A  passage  describing 
the  scivitude  of  a  doir.eftic  chaplain  ut  that 
time,  has  l>een  often  quoted.  In  his  other 
compositions  ho  liifphys  learning  and  imagi- 
naiiotii  but  his  neglect  of  polish,  and  liis  want 
of  ell  game  and  li.irniony,  have  cxcluJed  liis 
works  from  the  modern  eolleciions  of  approved 
linglish  poetry.  If,  indeed,  Drydtn's  panegy- 
rical strains  could  be  relied  on,  he  give  a  p\o- 
mise   of  excellence  wtljieh    rciniers   his  e.'.ily 
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deaih  a  subject  of  deep  regret.     That  poet  thtis 
begins  a  copy  of  verses  on  the  deatli  of  Old 
ham: 

Farewell,  too  little,  and  too  lately  known, 
Whom  I  began  to  think  aiul  call  my  own  ; 
•    For  fure  our  souls  were  near  allied  ;  and  thine 
Cast  in  the  same  poetic  mould  wiih  mine. 

Of  the  poems  of  Oldham,  part  were  pub- 
lished by  himself,  and  the  rest  after  his  death 
under  the  title  of  his  "Remains."  An  edition 
of  the  whole,  with  the  author's  life,  was  given 
in  two  volumes,  i2nio.  1722.  Bisg.  Brit. 
— A. 

OLEARIUS,  Adam,  a  learned  German, 
whose  proper  name  was  Oclul.lngcr,  was  born 
in  1603  at  Ascherleben  in  Lower  Saxony.  He 
\\7i  for  some  time  a  professor  at  Leipzig, 
wnich  office  he  quitted  for  a  place  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Frederic  duke  of  Ilolstein-Gottorp. 
That  p.incehad  a  plan  of  bringing  a  share  of 
t'e  coinn.erce  of  the  Levant  to  his  nev/  town 
of  Fredericstadt;  and  for  that  purpose  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  czar  of  Muscovy  and  the  king 
of  Persia,  of  which  Philip  Crusius  and  Otho 
iiiugman  were  the  heads;  and  Olearius  wai 
joined  to  them  in  quality  of  secretary  and  coun- 
sellor to  the  embassy.  Their  mission  lasted 
from  1633  to  1639;  and  Olearius  drew  up  an 
account  of  the  journey  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, printed  at  Sleswiek  in  1656  and  1671, 
folio,  accompanied  with  figures  designed  by 
himself.  This  work  is  curious  and  much 
esteemed,  and  has  been  translated  into  several 
languages.  The  author  took  up  his  residence 
at  Goitorp  after  his  return,  and  was  appointed 
librarian,  antiquary,  and  mathemsfician  to  the 
duke.  He  died  in  1671.  Olearius  was  well 
acquainted  with  mathematics,  a  skilful  musician, 
and  a  proficient  in  the  oriental  language?, 
especially  the  Persian,  liis  other  works  were, 
"The  Valley  of  Persian  Roses,  a  Collection 
of  pleasant  Stories,  ingenious  S.iyings,  and  use- 
ful Maxims  by  the  poet  Shaeh-Saadi,  traus- 
latcd  into  German,"  folio,  1654  :  ".A  Narrative 
of  a  Voyage  to  the  Indies,  by  Albert  de  ]\!;;n- 
dcslo,  with  Remarics,"  folio,  1658:  "An 
abridged  Chronicle  of  Ilolstein,  from  1^48  to 
1663;"  "Ihc  Gottorp  Cabinet  of  Curi'si- 
ties,"  1666,  1674:  all  the  above  are  iji  Ger- 
man.     3Jcriri. — A. 

OLEARIUS,  GonrRKY.  a  learned  Ger- 
man  lutl.eran  divine  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  horn  at  Halle  inSa.\ony,  in  tie  ytar 
H'04.  liis  first  siiu.-.tion  in  the  church  wa» 
tliat  of  deacon  at  \Vit'(  mberg;  whence  he  rtr 
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moTcd  to  his  native  city,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed pa<;tor  of  St.  Ulrich's  church.  Af- 
terward-  he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity, 
appointed  pastor  of  St.  Mary's-,  nominated  su- 
perior and  inspector  of  the  lutheran  Gymn.i- 
sitim;  and,  finally,  made  superintendant  of  the 
churches  in  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  by  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg.  He  died  in  the  year 
1685,  at  the  ace  of  eighty-one.  He  ws8  the 
author  of  "idea  Pentateuch!;"  "  -Annota- 
tlones  Biblicx  Tlieorctico-practicoe;"  "  Idea 
Dispositionum  Librorum  Prophetico-bibHco- 
rum  ;"  "  Hypomnemata  Evangelica  -,"  "  The 
Life  of  Christ,  from  the  Four  Evangelists,"  in 
German;  "  An  Explication  of  the  Book  of 
Job,"  in  the  same  language;  "Sermons;" 
«'  Controversial  Treatises,"  &c.  fVitte  Diar. 
Bag.      Moreri. — M. 

OLEARIUS,  GoDFRET,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  and  son  of  the  subject  of  the  next 
article,  was  born  at  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1672. 
He  early  discovered  a  love  for  learning,  and 
prosecuted  his  studies,  botli  in  the  preparatory 
schools  and  in  the  university,  with  extraordi- 
nary diligence  and  success.  Having  completed 
his  academical  course,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  went  for  further  improvement  to  Hol- 
land, and  from  thence  crossed  the  sea  to  Eng- 
land. To  this  country  he  was  attracted  by  the 
celebrity  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  the 
rich  treasures  in  the  Bodleian  library  ;  and  he 
continued  here  more  than  twelve  months,  im- 
proving his  acquaintance  with  philosopliy,  the 
Greek  language,  and  sacred  antiquities.  Upon 
his  return  to  Leipsic  in  1699,  ''^  ^^^  admitted 
a  member  of  the  first  college  in  that  univer- 
sity, and  not  long  afterwards  was  nominated  to 
the  professorship  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages in  that  seminary.  J'his  post  he  filled 
with  reputation  till  the  year  1708,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  theological  chair.  In  1 709, 
he  was  made  canon  of  Meissen,  and  appointed 
director  of  the  students;  and  in  1714,  he  was 
preferred  to  the  office  of  assessor  in  the  elec- 
toral and  ducal  consistory.  I'o  the  great  re- 
gret of  his  country  and  personal  connections, 
he  now  fell  into  a  decline,  which  carried  him 
off  in  the  year  17 15,  at  the  premature  age 
of  forty-three.  That  his  short  life  had  been 
»pent  in  assiduous  and  usetul  study,  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  the  productions  which 
he  sent  into  the  world.  He  published  "  An 
Introduction  to  the  Roman  and  German  His- 
tories, from  the  Foundation  of  Rome  to  the 
Year  1699,"  1699,  octavo;  a  Latin  version  of 
"  The  History  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,"  from 


the  English  of  sir  Peter  King,  1708,  octavoj 
a  Latin  version  from  theEn;;ltsh  of  "Stanley's 
History  of  Philosophy,"  with  n»tcs  and  dis- 
sertations, 17  12,  quarto;  "  Philostratorum  quae 
supersunt  omnia,  &c."  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  a  new  version,  and  notes,  1709,  folio; 
"  Observations  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew,"  in  Latin,  17 13,  quarto,  which 
were  reprinted  in  17+3  ;  "  Dissertatlo  de  Mi- 
raculo  piscinae  Bethesds,"  1706,  quarto;  "  Dis- 
sertatio  de  Adoratione  Dei  Patris  per  Jesum 
Christum,"  1709,  quarto,  written  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Socinians;  "  Jesus  Christ  the  true 
Messiah,"  quarto,  in  German;  and  "The 
College  Pastoral,"  in  German,  consisting  of 
instruction  for  ministers,  which  was  publish- 
ed after  his  death,  in  the  year  17 lb.  Mo- 
reri.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — ]\I. 

OLEARIUS,  John,  son  of  the  elder  God-  'T' 
¥REY,  and  distinguished  for  his  literary  acquire- 
ments and  laborious  industry,  was  born  at 
Halle,  in  the  year  1639.  He  applied  with 
great  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  oriental  tongues,  and  made  such  a  pro- 
ficiency in  his  acquaintance  with  them,  that,  in 
the  year  1660,  he  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  doctor  of  languages.  He  now  directed  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and  fre- 
quently appeared  in  the  pulpit.  Afterwards 
he  visited  several  of  the  principal  German  uni- 
vtrsitie»,  and  settled  at  Leipsic  in  1661.  Here, 
while  he  attended  the  lectures  ot  the  different 
learned  professors,  he  taught  philosophy  and 
the  classics  to  private  pupils.  In  1664,  he 
was  appointed  Greek  professor  at  Leipsic  ;  and 
he  shewed  how  well  qualified  he  was  for  this 
department,  hy  the  publication  of  fifty-two 
"  Exereitations  on  the  Dominical  Epiitles,"  or, 
such  selections  from  the  epistles,  as  were  com- 
monly  fixed  upon  for  the  subjects  of  public 
exercises  and  sermons  in  the  lutheran  univer- 
sities. In  1668,  he  was  created  bachelor  of 
divinity.  In  1677,  he  was  appointed  professor 
in  that  faculty;  and  two  years  afterwards  he 
received  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  divinity. 
Of  his  learning  and  industry  as  a  theological 
student  and  professor  he  has  afforded  sufficient 
evidence,  by  his  "  Hermeneutica  Sacra,"  his 
"  Moral  Theology,"  his  "  Introduction  to 
Divinity,"  his  hundred  and  six  "  Theological 
Disputations,"  his  sixty-one  "Philosophical 
Disputations,"  his  ''Programmas  upon  diffi- 
cult Points,"  &c.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who 
engaged  with  Carpzovius,  Alberti,  and  Ittigius, 
in  furnishing  contributions  to  the  "Leipsic 
Acts."   He  was  cliosen  to  fill  the  most  import- 
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ant  posts  in  the  university  of  Leipsic,  and  was 
ten  times  raised  to  the  dignity  of  rector.  He 
died  in  1713,  when  about  seventy-four  years  of 
age.  He  had  an  elder  brother,  John  Godfret, 
who  was  born  in  1035,  became  one  of  tlie 
pastors  of  Halle,  his  native  city,  and  died  in 
1710.  He  published,  in  1673,  an  octavo  vo- 
lume, entitled,  "  Abacus  Patrologicus,"  &cc. 
which  consists  of  short  biographical  notices  of 
the  fathers,  doctors,  historians,  &c.  of  the 
christian  church,  from  the  earliest  period  to 
that  of  Lutlier,  disposed  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  each  article  accompanied  with  its  author- 
ity. This  work  is  executed  with  ability,  and 
was  so  well  received,  that  the  author  was  en- 
couraged to  publish  it  a  second  time,  in  an  en- 
larged form.  Moreri.  Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 
O'LEARY,  Arthur,  an  eminent  Irish  ca- 
tholic priest  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born 
ia  the  city  of  Cork,  but  in  what  year  we  are 
not  informed.  He  went  to  France  at  an  early 
age,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  at  the  col- 
lege of  St.  Malo's  in  Britanny ;  and  he  after- 
wards entered  into  the  Franciscan  order  of 
Capuchins.  When  he  had  finished  his  studies, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  a  regiment  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  service  of  the  French  king  ; 
but  not  entering  warmly  into  the  measure  of 
engaging  the  subjects  of  these  kinjjdoms  to  en- 
list in  foreign  battalions,  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  those  in  power,  and  in  a  little  time 
returned  to  his  native  country.  By  the  assist- 
ance of  some  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  build 
a  small  but  decent  chapel  at  Cork,  in  which 
he  olFiciated  ;  and  a  circumstance  soon  occur- 
red, which  procured  him  some  little  provincial 
celebrity.  About  this  time  a  Scotch  physician 
had  published  at  Cork,  a  work,  entitled, 
"Thoughts  on  Nature  and  Religion,"  which 
advanced  sentiments  hostile  to  the  creed  of  the 
orthodox  world.  As  no  person  among  the 
Protestants  thought  proper  to  answer  him,  fa- 
ther O'Leary  applied  to  Dr.  Mann,  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  for  Icn;  e  to  enter  the  lists  against 
that  author  :  and  a?  the  protestant  and  catholic 
churches  happened  to  think  alike  on  the  points 
in  question,  he  immediately  obtained  his  lord- 
ship's permission.  Accordingly,  soon  after 
this  appeared  his  "Defence  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul." 
When  the  parliament  of  Irelaml  shewed  a  dis- 
position to  rclan  the  rigour  of  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Romari  Catholics,  and  framed  the 
test  oath  now  in  force,  to  be  administered  to 
«uch  of  them  as  should  cjaim  the  benefit  of 
jots  passed   in  thtir  favour  in  the   year  1-82, 


many  persons  of  tender  consciences  had  scru- 
ples against  taking  it.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
O'Leary  published  his  "  Loyalty  as<;erted,  or 
the  Test-Oath  Tindicatcd  ;"  in  which  he  e«- 
plaincd  the  seeming  difficulties  that  occurred, 
so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  nonjuring 
Catholics  in  his  neig]ib'»urhood,  that  they  una- 
nimously complied  with  the  provision  of  the 
legislature.  These  publications  gained  O'Leary 
mat  y  friends  among  the  liberal  and  enlightened} 
but  were  .it  the  same  time  productive  of  no 
small  degree  of  envy  among  the  priests,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  had  neither  ability  nor 
spirit  to  act  in  tlie  same  manner.  However, 
he  enjoyed  his  triumjih,  and  after  having,  in 
opposition  to  mos;  of  his  brethren,  shewn  by 
his  able  and  eloquent  writings  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  might,  consistently  with 
their  religion,  swear  that  the  pope  possessed  no 
temporal  authority  or  jurisdiction  in  tliat  king- 
dom, he  became  the  favourite  and  friend  of 
almost  all  the  eminent  Irish  political  and  lite- 
rary characters.  At  that  critical  period  during 
the  American  war,  when  the  combined  fleeti 
of  France  and  Spain  insulted  the  British  coast, 
and  threatened  an  invasion  of  Ireland,  he  ad- 
dressed his  catholic  countrymen  in  the  most 
energetic  language,  in  the  cause  of  order  and 
loyalty,  and  with  such  effect  as  to  merit  the 
thanks  of  every  good  citizen.  About  the 
year  1784,  when  a  considerable  number  of 
nocturnal  insurgents,  of  the  Romish  persuasion, 
committed  great  excesses  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
particularly  towards  the  tythe  proctors  of  the 
protestant  clergy,  he  rendered  himself  useful 
in  bringing  them  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  mis- 
conduct, by  his  addresses  to  thcni.  By  what  he 
advanced  in  some  of  them,  however,  he  drew 
down  on  himself  the  attack  of  Dr.  A\''ood- 
ward,  the  protestant  bishop  of  Cloyne;  which 
he  repelled  in  "  A  Defence  of  the  Conduct 
and  \Vritings  of  the  reverend  Arthur  O'Leary, 
&c.  written  by  himself,  in  Answer  to  ill- 
grounded  Insinuations  of  the  right  reverend 
Dr.  Woodward,  &c."  i788,oct.avo.  Tliis  de- 
fence is  a  masterpiece  of  wit,  argument,  deli- 
cate irony,  and  energetic  writing ;  and  yet 
was  drawn  up  by  the  author  in  less  than  eight 
hours.  Even  Dr.  Woodward  acknowledged  in 
the  course  of  the  controversy,  that  our  author 
represents  matters  "Strongly  and  eloquently;" 
and  that,  "  Shakespcare-hke,  he  is  well  ac- 
ijuainted  with  the  human  Heart." 

The  laudable  conduct  of  Mr.  O'Leary,  in 
using  Jiis  influence  to  promote  subordination 
and  obedience  to  the  laws  among  his  catholic 
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countrymen,  did  not  cscnpe  the  attention  of 
the  Irish  govtrmcnt ;  nnil  iiu'.uc.ti  them,  wlicn 
he  quitted  Ireland,  to  recommend  him  to  men 
of  power  in  this  country.     Tot  many  years  he 
resided  in  London,  as  principal  minister  of  the 
Roman  c.itliolic  chapel  in  Soho-s-iuare,   where 
he  was  liipliiy  esteemed  and  well  attended  by 
persons  of  his   religion  ;  and   in  this  place  he 
pronounced,   in   the  year  i  boo,  a  funeral  ora- 
tion on  pope  Pius  VI.  before  a  great  concourse 
of  English  nobility,  as  well  as  foreigners  of 
rank.     While  Mr.  O'Leary  rendered   himself 
venerable  by  his  genuine  and  ardent  piety,  he  at 
the  same  time  maintained  the  character  of  an 
intirestlng  and  most  agreeable  companion.     He 
was  always  cheerful,  gay,   sparkling  with  wit, 
full  of  anecdote  and  merry  stories  ;  and  never, 
in  company,  suffered  his  clerical  profession  to 
operate    churlishly    on    the   hilarity  of    those 
around  him.     As  an  instance  of  the  humour 
wliich  he  intermingled  with  his  polemics,   it  is 
related  that,  being  challenged  by  an  Irish  bi- 
shop to  prove  the  existence  of  purgatory,  he 
answered,   "the  question  is  not  capable  of  de- 
monstrative proof.     Let  the  affair  remain  as  it 
is.     Your   lordship    may  go  further    ami  fare 
nvorje .'"     He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the 
month  of  January    i8c2.     As   a   writer,    his 
style  is  fluent,  bold,    and   figurative ;  but  de- 
ficient in    grace,   perspicuity,   and    sometimes 
grammar.     His  highest  praise,  however,  arises 
from  his  having  been  a  distinguished  friend  to 
freedom,  liberality,  and  toleration  ;  on  which 
account   he  was  frequently  complimented  by 
Messrs.  Grattan,  Flood,  and  other  members  of 
the  Irish  parlianent,  in  their  public  speeches. 
Besides  the  pieces  already  specified,  and  several 
effusions  that  are  supposed  to  have  come  from 
his  pen,  which  he  did  not  think  it  necei^sary  or 
prudent  to  father,  he  published  several  "  Ad- 
dresses to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,"  to  which 
we   have  alluded    above  ;  "  Remarks  on   Mr. 
Wesley's    Defence  of  the  Protestant  Associa- 
tion," in  which  controversy  he  had  the  advan- 
tage over  his  opponent ;    "  A  Defence  of  his 
Conduct  in  the  Affjir  of  the  Insurrection   in 
Munster,  in  1787-,"  "  A  Review  of  the  im- 
portant  Controversy  between  Dr.  Carrol  and 
the  reverend  Messrs.  Wharton  and  Hopkins  ;" 
and  "A  Fast  Sermon  at  St.  Patricks  Chapel, 
Soho,  March  8,  1797."     His  "Miscellaneous 
Tracts"  form  one   volume,    octavo.     Monthly 
Magaz.  for  Fib.  and  March,  l8o2. — M. 

OLEASTER,  Jerome,  a  learned  Portuguese 
dominican  monk  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
most  propably  a  native  of  Azambuja,  a  town 


on  the  banks  of  tlic  Tagus.     In  the  year  if:20, 
he  tiiok  the  habit  of  the  dominican  order  in  a 
monastery  at  Lisbon,    and  applied  with  such 
ardour  to  his  stu<lies,  that  he  acquired  the  cha- 
racter of  an  excellent  philosopher,  a  solid  di- 
vine, and  a  perfect  master  of  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and    Hebrew  languai»es.     Above  all,  he  had 
the  reputation  of  being   most  intimately   con- 
versant wi;h    the   Sacred   Scriptures,     in  the 
vear   1 545,  he  wis  one   of  the  divines  wl;om 
John  III.   king  of  Portugal  sent  to   assist  on 
his  behalf  at  the  council  of  Trent.     Upon  his 
return  to  Portugal  h<;  was  nominated  bishop  of 
St.  Thomas's  in  Africa  ;  but  he  refused  to  ac- 
cept of  that  dignity.      Afterwards  he  was  mado 
inquisitor,    and    tilled    the    various    ollices    of 
trust  and  honour  in  that  province  of  his  order. 
He  died  in  the  year  1563.     He  was  the  author 
of  various  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,   of 
which  only  those  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Isaiah 
were  committed  to  the  press.     The  first  edition 
of  the  former  work,   under  the  title  of  "Hie- 
ronymi    ab  Oleastro  Commentarii    in   Penta- 
teuchum,"  was   published   at  Lisbon,  in    the 
years    1556 — 1558,    in    five    parts,    forming 
together  a    folio    volume.     This    edition    is 
rare,   and    much  sought  after   by  collectors, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  its  not   having 
been  subjected  to  the  examination  of  the  holy 
office.     Later  editions  made  their  appearance 
at  Antwerp  in  1568,  and  at  Lyons  in  1586  and 
1589,   all  in   folio.      His    "  Commentarius   in 
Esaiam,"  was  first  published  at  Paris  in  1623, 
folio  j  and  reprinted  at  the  same  place  in  1658. 
jliitonii.    Bibl.    Script.    Hisp.      Aloreri.    Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.    Diet.  Bibl.  Hist.  &  Crit.—M. 

OLIVA,  Alexander,  a  celebrated  Italian 
cardinal  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  de- 
scended from  parents  in  humble  life,  and  born 
at  Saxoferrato,  in  the  year  1409.  When  very 
young,  he  entered  among  the  hermits  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  pursued  his  studies  successively 
at  Rimini,!  Bologna,  and  Perusia.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  city  he  was  appointed  at  first  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  and  after  that  obliged, 
greatly  against  his  inclination,  to  fill  the  post  of 
attorney-general  of  his  order.  The  duties  of 
this  ofhcc  necessarily  required  his  presence  at 
Rome,  where  his  learning  and  his  virtues  ren- 
dered him  the  object  of  universal  respect  and 
admiration,  notwithstanding  that  his  great  mo- 
desty and  humility  led  him  as  much  as  possible 
to  avoid  public  notice.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
cardinal  of  Tarentum,  protector  of  his  ordur, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  enter  the  lists 
at   the  public    disputations,   where   his  great 
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pnidition  miglit  have  been  advantageously  dis- 
played. However,  the  lloinans  were  gratified 
with  his  services  in  the  puljjit,  in  whifh  he  was 
admired  as  a  sublime  diviii.'  and  mo,-.t  eloquent 
orator.  Me  also  preached  with  high  reputa- 
tion at  Naples,  Venice,  Bologna,  I'lorcnce, 
Mantua,  Fcrrara,  and  the  other  piiiicipal  cities 
of  Italy.  He  was  chosKO  vicar-general,  and 
afterwards,  in  1459,  general  of  his  order. 
By  pope  Plus  II.  he  was  held  in  great  esteem, 
and  promoted  to  the  purple  in  the  y;-"ar  1460. 
This  learned  pope  afterwards  nominated  him 
bishop  of  Camerino,  and  availed  himself  of  his 
talents  in  various  important  negociations.  Car- 
dinal Oliva  died  .Tt  Tivoli,  where  the  court  of 
Rome  then  resided,  in  the  year  1463,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four,  regretted  by  numerous  friends, 
who  v/ere  strongly  attached  to  him  by  the 
amiable  qualities  of  his  private  character.  He 
was  the  author  of  various  works,  which  are 
inonuments  of  his  erudition  and  of  his  piety  : 
and  among  others,  of  "  De  Christ!  Ortu  Ser- 
mones  C-nrum  ;"  "  De  Ca;na  cum  Apostolis 
l'"acta  ;"  "  De  peccato  in  Spiritum  Sanctum  -," 
♦' Orationes  Elegantes,  lib.  I."  &c.  Aloreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hi  t. — M. 

OLIVA,  Giovanni,  a  learned  antiquary, 
•was  born  in  )6SG  at  Rovigo,  in  the  Venetian 
territory.  He  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession, and  was  ordained  priest  in  nil. 
His  literary  reputation  caused  him  immedi- 
ately after  to  be  nominated  professor  of  the 
belles  lettrcs  at  Azzolo,  which  post  he  occu- 
pied during  eight  years.  In  1718  he  pub- 
lished at  Venice  a  learned  treatise  "  De  An- 
tiqua  in  Romanis  scholis  Grammaticoriim  dis- 
cipUna."  Being  invited  to  Rome  in  1719  by 
pope  Clement  Xh,  he  appeared  with  distinc- 
tion among  the  learned  men  of  that  capital. 
On  occasion  of  the  discovery  among  some 
ruins  of  a  four-footed  marble  of  Isis,  he  wrote 
a  Latin  dissertation  upon  it,  in  which  he  dis- 
played much  erudition  respecting  the  Egyptian 
mythology.  The  cardinal  de  Rohan  in  1 722 
made  the  abbe  his  librarian,  which  office  he 
retained  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  oc- 
cupying himself  indefatigably  in  enriching  the 
vast  collection  of  that  prelate,  and  dw^ing  up 
an  exact  account  of  its  contents.  The  cata- 
logue which  he  left  in  manuscript  amounted 
to  twenty-five  volumes,  folio.  He  gave  an 
Pilition  in  IT2;{  of  some  letters  of  I'oggio, 
which  had  hitherto  remained  in  manuscript. 
He  made  a  choice  collection  of  Iwoks  of  his 
own,  of  which  a  catalogue  was  printed.    The 


abbe  Oliva  died  at  Paris  in  17.57.  After  his 
death  were  prinicJ  his  ^TOrks,  consisting  of 
the  tv.'OLliiseria'ioiisa'jovc  mentioned,  together 
with  another,  pronounced  at  Azzolo,  on  the 
necessity  of  adding  the  stinly  of  medals  to  that 
of  history.     Alonrl. — A. 

OLIVE,  Pei-f.r- John  ije,  a  famous  Fran- 
ciscan monk  in  the  thlrtconth  centur)',  and 
looked  upon  as  the  chief  of  that  branch  of  the 
onlci-  which  disputed  so  often,  and  so  vehe- 
mently with  the  Roaian  ponti-Ss,  in  favour  of 
the  renunciation  of  property  in  obedience  to 
the  institution  of  St.  Francis.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Sarignan,  in  the  diocese  of  Beziers  in 
Langucdoc,  who  acquired  a  high  reputation 
by  his  writings,  and  whose  eminent  sanctity 
and  learning  drew  after  hini  a  great  number 
of  followers.  It  is  allowed,  that  there  were 
many  important  truths  and  wise  maxims  in 
the  instructions  which  he  delivered.  A  spe- 
cimen of  one  of  his  "  Discourses"  is  yet  ex- 
tant in  Waddingi  "  Annal.  Minor."  volume 
III.  One  of  the  gi-eat  objects  which  he  never 
lost  sight  of  in  his  writings,  was  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  he  cen- 
sured with  a  peculiar  freedom  and  severity,  in 
a  work  entitled,  "  Postilla,  or  a  Commentary 
on  the  Revelations;"  aflirming  boldly,  that 
the  church  was  represented  by  the  woman, 
upon  whose  forehead  was  a  name  written, 
"  -Mystery,  Babylon  the  great,  the  mother  of 
harlots,  and  abominations  of  the  earth," 
whom  St.  John  saw  sitting  "  upon  a  scarlet- 
coloured  beast,  full  of  names  of  blasphemy, 
having  seven  heads,  and  ten  horns."  Rev.  xvii. 
3,  5.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  this 
severe  censor  of  a  corrupt  church  was,  him- 
self, a  most  superstitious  fanatic  in  several  re- 
spects, having  imbibed  the  greatest  part  ot 
those  monstrous  opinions,  which  the  spiritual 
Franciscans  pretended  to  have  received  from 
the  abbot  Joachim.  (See  his  article.)  To 
these  he  added  an  extravagant  veneration  for 
St.  Francis,  whom  he  considered  as  wholly  ard 
"  entirely  transformed  into  the  person  of 
Christ."  Being  accused  by  some  of  tlie  Ifs; 
austere  Franciscans,  of  holding  and  propa- 
gating dangerous  tenets,  his  writings  v.'ere  di- 
recti^tl  to  be  examined  by  seven  members  of 
the  oriler,  four  of  whom  were  doctors,  and 
three  bachelors  of  the  university  of  Paris. 
The  judgment  which  they  passed  upon  thorn 
was,  that  they  ceitaiidy  did  contain  some  pro- 
positions w!\ich  made  good  the  chartjo,  and 
others  wliich  might  be  understood  in  a  bad 
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sense-  By  acquiescing  in  their  censure,  he  is 
said  to  have  escaped  the  severe  treatment  to 
which  several  of  his  infatuated  followers  were 
subjected.  He  allowed  his  followers  the  bare 
vse  of  the  necessaries  cf  life;  and,  at  a  general 
chapter  of  the  order  held  at  Paris  in  12f)2, 
being  required  by  his  superiors  to  deliver  his 
sentiments  respecting  the  rule  of  their  foun- 
der, he  professe<1  his  assent  to  the  interpre- 
tation which  had  been  given  of  it  by  pope  Ni- 
cholas III.  He  inclined,  nevertheless,  to  the 
side  of  tho.se  austere  anU  spirituiil  Franciscans, 
who  not  only  opposed  tlie  introduction  of  pro- 
perty among  the  individuals  of  the  order,  but 
also  maintained  that  the  whole  community, 
considered  collectively,  was  likewise  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  possessions  of  every  kind.  The 
zeal  with  which  he  defended  the  cause  of  these 
gloomy  Franciscans,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Po- 
verty," and  other  writings,  led  them  to  vene- 
rate him  as  a  saiiit;  and  after  his  death  at 
Narbonne  in  tlie  year  1*297,  they  pretended 
that  miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb.  By 
pope  John  XXII.  his  bones  were  ordered  to 
to  be  raised,  and  publicly  burnt,  together 
with  his  writings,  in  the  year  1325;  but  in 
the  succeeding  century,  pope  Sixtus  IV.  or- 
dered his  works  to  be  examined  anew,  and 
pronounced  that  they  contained  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  true  catholic  faith,  or 
good  morals.  Alcreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
Mosh.  Hist.  Reel.  sac.  xiii,  par.  ii.  ch.  ii.  sect. 
36.— M. 

OLIVER,  Isaac,  a  miniature  painter  of  dis- 
tinguished merit,  was  born  about  1 555,  pro- 
bably in  England,  though  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  was  of  French  extraction,  as 
he  sometimes  wrote  his  name  Olivier.  He 
•tudied  under  Hilliard  the  limner,  and  re- 
ceived some  instructions  from  Zucchoro,  an 
Italian  who  visited  England.  His  drawings 
after  Parmigiano  and  other  great  masters  in- 
duced Vertue  to  think  that  he  had  been  in 
Italy;  but  of  this  and  other  circumstances  of 
his  life,  little  is  known.  Of  Isaac  Oliver,  Mr. 
Walpole  says,  "  In  the  branch  in  which  he  ex- 
celled, we  may  challenge  any  nation  to  show 
a  greater  master,  if,  perhaps,  we  except  a  few 
cf  the  smaller  works  of  Holbein."  'ihe  truth 
and  delicacy  of  his  pencil  were  admirable,  and 
of  some  of  his  finest  pieces  it  is  observed  that 
"  the  largest  magnifying  glass  only  calls  out 
new  beauties."  He  painted  queen  Elizabeth, 
king  James  I.,  and  many  of  the  nobility  and 
eminent  persons  cf  the  time,  and  also  executed 


some  historical  and  fancy  pieces.  This  artist 
died  in  London  in  I  ti  1 7.  Many  of  his  works 
were  in  t]>e  collection  of  Charles  I.  and  James 
II.,  and  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  several  pri- 
vate cabinets,  though  scarce  and  valuable.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  limning. 

Peter  Oliver,  eldest  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, possessed  nearly  equal  excellence  in  the 
same  branch,  and  likewise  made  copies  in 
water  colours  of  various  capital  paintings  with 
great  success.  His  works  are  rare,  and  in 
high  esteem.  He  died  in  1G6+,  aged  about 
sixty. 

An  Isaac  Oliver,  who  was  a  good  glass-paint- 
er, and  by  whose  hand  there  is  a  window  in 
Christ-church,  Oxford,  was  probably  a  grand- 
son of  the  first  Isaac.  fValpoWs  yirieccl.  of 
Painting. — A. 

OLIVECRANTZ,  JohnPaulin,  member 
of  the  council  of  Christina  queen  of  Sweden, 
governor  of  her  domains,  and  son  of  a  Swetl- 
ish  archbishop,  was  born  at  Strengri;is  in  163  J. 
Being  educated  under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  his  f^ither,  he  made  great  proficiency  in 
classical  literature,  and  in  165S  was  appointed 
secretary  of  legation  to  Franckfort,  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  election  of  the  emperor. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  embassador  to  Nime- 
guen,  to  assist  in  the  negotiations  for  peace; 
and  in  1680  was  made  governor  of  Revel,  and 
supreme  judge  of  Gothland.  He  was  in  great 
favour  with  Christina,  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  office  which  he  held  in  regard  to  her  do- 
mains, commanded  him  to  prelix  to  his  title 
the  qualification  of  excellency:  a  circumstance 
which  gave  rise  to  much  jealousy,  and  excited 
against  him  a  host  of  enemies.  The  queen 
corresponded  with  him  afier  her  abdication; 
bestowed  the  most  flattering  encomiums  upon 
him  in  her  letters,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  to  follow  her  to  Rome.  He  died 
at  Stockholm  in  1707;  and  is  considered  by 
the  Swedes  as  one  of  their  best  Latin  poets. 
His  principal  works  are :  "  Oratio  in  Laudes 
Reginx  Christina;  Grxce  habita  Upsalix," 
1646;  "  Magnus  Principatus  Finlandiaj  Epico 
Carmine  depictus  Oratione  Grteca  Holmiae," 
1678,  qu.irto ;  "Tabula;  in  Hug.  Grotii  de 
jure  Belli  ac  Pacis  Libros.  Kil."  16SS,  folio; 
"Ode  ad  Memoriam  Regina:  Ulricx  Eleonorae, 
Holniix,"  1693,  folio;  "  Epigramma  de  sole  in 
Suecia  non  occidente,"  ibid.  1693,  folio; 
"  Ode  dicata  sacro  solenni  Regis  unctionis 
Caroli  XII."  ibid.  1697,  folio;  "Ode  ad 
Urbcm  Narvam   a  gravi  Moscovitarum   Ob- 
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sidionc  liberatam,"  ibid.  1700,  folio.  Gezclii 
Biographiska  Lexicon. —  J. 

OLIVET,  Joseph  Thoullier  d',  an  esti- 
mable man  of  letters,  was  born  in  10'82  at  Sa- 
lins  in  Franchc-Conite.  He  was  educated  by 
his  father,  who  was  afterwards  a  counsellor  in 
the  parliament  of  Besan^on;  and  at  an  early 
age  he  entered  among  the  Jesuits,  in  which 
society  he  had  an  uncle  ilistinguished  for  his 
learning.  During  his  continuance  among  the 
Jesuits  he  IVcqucntly  visited  Loileau  at  his  re- 
treat at  Auteuil;  and  his  admiration  of  this 
celebrated  poet  caused  him  to  imbibe  his 
principles  of  literature  in  all  their  vigour. 
The  taste  which  he  acquired  was  therefore  ra- 
ther manly  and  austere  than  refined  ;  and  it 
was  accompanied  with  a  correspondiiig  blunt- 
Tiess  of  manners  and  address.  This,  however, 
did  not  appear  till  after  he  had  quitted  the 
Jesuits,  for  while  under  the  discipline  of  that 
body,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  gentleness 
and  urbanity.  The  example  of  Boileau  led 
him  to  make  trial  of  his  powers  in  French 
verse;  but  in  the  maturity  of  his  judgment  he 
committed  to  the  flames  all  his  attempts  in  this 
walk.  He  also  exercised  himself  in  composi- 
tions for  the  pulpit;  and  in  order  to  form  his 
taste  for  oratory  on  the  best  models,  he  be- 
came a  very  assiduous  student  of  the  works  of 
Cicero.  The  attention  he  paid  to  this  great 
writer  rendered  him  at  length  an  enthusiast  in 
his  favour;  and,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  admira- 
tion of  the  Roman  orator  might  be  said  to  be 
his  ruling  passion.  Whilst  he  continued  with 
the  Jesuits,  his  literary  reputation  procured 
him  an  invitation  to  Spain,  to  undertake  the 
tuition  of  the  prince  of  Asturias.  But  flat- 
tering as  such  an  offer  might  be,  he  was  too 
well  aware  of  the  restraint  and  responsibility 
which  must  attend  an  office  of  that  nature,  to 
iir-ifice  the  ease  and  freedom  of  a  private 
scation,  to-a  brilliant  servitude.  It  was  pro- 
bably this  love  of  liberty  that  induced  him, 
at  the  ago  of  thirty-three,  to  quit  the  society 
of  Jesuits,  just  at  the  period  when  its  mem- 
bers become  engaged  in  it  by  irrevocable  vows. 
He  left  it,  however,  without  ill-will,  and  ever 
preserved  that  filial  regard  towards  it  which 
has  seldom  failed  to  distinguish  those  who 
passed  their  early  years  in  its  bosom. 

The  abbe  d'Olivet  thenceforth  devoted  him- 
self to  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters  at  Paris ; 
and  in  1723,  while  absent  in  paying  the  list 
duties  to  his  father,  he  was  elected  into  the 
French  academy.  The  first  work  which  he 
committed  to  the  press  was  a  translation  of 
Cicero  "  De  Natura  Deoruni,"  which  was  fol- 


lowed by  his  translation,  in  conjunction  vith 
the  president  Bouhier,  of  the  "  Tusculans"  of 
that  author.  He  afterwards  published  a  ver- 
sion of  the  "  Catilinarian  Orations;"  and  in 
fine,  he  collected  from  all  Cicero's  works 
those  passages  which  he  thought  best  cal- 
culated as  well  to  form  the  literary  taste 
of  young  persons,  as  to  inspire  them  with 
useful  moral  principles,  and  published  them 
in  a  translation  under  the  title  of  "  Pensees 
de  Ciceron,  pour  servir  a  I'Education  de 
la  Jeimesse,"  I'Jmo.  All  these  works  were 
well  received  by  the  public,  and  still  pre- 
serve their  reputation.  As  a  translator,  d'Oli- 
vet is  faithful  and  elegant ;  and  they  who  find 
him  deficient  in  warmth  and  animation,  pro- 
bably do  not  attend  to  tlie  diflerent  charac- 
ters of  ancient  and  modern  eloquence,  the 
former  of  which  admits  simple  and  natural 
forms  of  expression,  which  are  apt  to  appear 
cold  and  tame  to  one  accustomed  to  the  more 
artificial  style  of  the  latter.  To  his  version 
of  the  treatise  "  On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods," 
he  annexed  a  tract  of  his  own  relative  to  an- 
cient philosophy,  which  he  entitled  "  Theo- 
logie  des  I'hilosophes;"  to  which  theology  (says 
d'Alembert)  his  philosophical  knowledge  was 
in  great  measure  limited.  A  complete  edition 
of  the  works  of  his  favourite  author  was  an 
object  that  long  and  deeply  engaged  his  at- 
tention. It  is  asserted,  that  he  was  first  urged 
to  undertake  it  by  the  court  of  England,  which 
he  appears  some  time  to  have  visited.  His 
own  court,  however,  ashamed  of  suffering  a 
learned  Frenchman  to  seek  for  patronage  from 
foreigners,  settled  a  pension  upon  him  as  % 
recompence  for  his  labour  in  this  work,  whick 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  ITiO,  in  nine  volumes^ 
quarto.  Of  this  edition  it  is  the  character 
that  it  performs  more  than  it  promises.  Be- 
sides a  very  correct  text,  which  has  been  co- 
pied by  many  posterior  editors,  it  contains  a 
very  judicious  collection  of  n^  tes  by  the  best 
commentators,  with  a  learned  and  weli-writtea 
preface  of  his  own. 

Next  to  the  works  of  Cicero,  d'Olivet's 
chief  study  was  the  grammar  of  his  own  lan- 
guage. He  published  a  treatise  on  "  French 
Prosody,"  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that 
almost  all  French  syllables  have  a  determi- 
nate measure,  and  are  as  susceptible  of  quan- 
tity as  those  of  the  Greek  and  Latin.  This 
is  accounted  a  solid  and  valuable  work,  though 
the  author's  provincial  education  has  led  him 
into  some  mistakes  concerning  the  mode  of 
pronunciation.  It  w.is  succeeded  by  "  Rc- 
naarcities  de  Grammaire,  sur  Racine."  In  thejc 
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he  is  ihonplit  to  cirrv  his  gr.immatic.il  rigour 
too  far,  .IS  applied  to  poetical  uirtioii,  though 
it  is  aJmitted  that  his  strictures  arc  perfecfly 
just  with  relation  to  a  prose  style.  Tliese  re- 
marks brought  upon  him  a  severe  attack  from 
the  satirist  Des  Fontaines,  which  he  noticed 
only  by  some  sligiit  observations  in  a  k-tter  to 
the  president  Bouhicr.  His  attachment  to  the 
French  Academy  led  him  to  write  the  history 
of  that  body,  in  continuation  of  that  of  Pe- 
Jisson.  This  work,  which  comes  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
valuable  for  the  accuracy  of  its  researches,  and 
the  interesting  anecdotes  preserved  in  it;  but 
the  austerity  of  the  author's  taste,  and  his  aver- 
sion to  every  thing  like  affectation,  have  pro- 
duced a  simplicity  of  style  approaching  to  the 
low  and  familiar.  Still  pursuing  his  enquiries 
into  his  native  tongue,  he  published  "  Opus- 
cules sur  la  Langiie  Fran^oise,"  in  which  are 
many  curious  and  profound  remarks  on  its 
grammatical  diflicultiesand  niceties.  He  add- 
ed to  them  the  abbe  de  Choisi's  Journal  of 
Discussions  on  points  of  grammar,  at  the  sit- 
tings of  the  academy.  On  the  meetings  of 
this  body  he  was  a  very  assiduous  attendant ; 
and  though  there  were  members  in  it  whom 
he  did  not  love,  he  was  always  affectionately 
attached  to  the  academy  itself.  He  was  the 
editor  of  the  posthumous  work  of  his  friend 
Huet,  "  De  la  Folblesse  de  I'Esprit  Humain," 
which  drew  upon  him  some  attacks  from  the 
journ:.lists  of  Trevoux,  who  even  insinuated 
that  some  of  its  most  obnoxious  passages  v.'ere 
interpolations  by  the  editor.  From  this  charge 
he  fully  justilicd  himself  by  producing  the 
origin.al  manuscript,  in  the  hand-wriling  of 
the  author.  Another  work  of  which  he  was 
the  editor,  was  a  col  ection  of  Latin  poems  by 
some  of  his  learned  frienils,  to  which  he 
added  some  of  his  own,  of  equal  classical 
merit. 

The  ahhc  d'Olivct,  with  a  manner  some- 
what harsh  and  repidsive,  had  a  kind  and  be- 
nevolent heart,  and  was  always  ready  to  per- 
form good  offices  to  his  literary  brethren.  His 
high  reputation  caused  him  to  be  often  ap- 
plied to  by  heads  of  families  and  principals  of 
colleges,  to  recommend  jiroper  persons  for 
tutors;  and  many  scholars  obtained  eligible  si- 
tuations through  his  means.  He  had  fami- 
liar access  to  cardinal  Fleury,  the  prime  mi- 
nister, and  the  bishop  of  Mirepoix,  the  dis- 
trlbuvor  of  ecclesi.-.stical  .benefices,  who  coukl 
not  hut  admire  the  interest  he  took  in  ob- 
taining favours  for  orhers,  while  he  askctl  no- 
thing for  himself.     I  !e  preserved  to  the  end 


of  his  life  the  intimate  friendship  of  several 
persons  of  eniincnce  in  the  republic  of  letters; 
and  although  he  was  very  sparing  in  his  ap- 
^irobaiion  of  modern  productions,  he  appears 
to  have  been  free  from  envy  and  jealousy.  In 
his  mode  of  living  he  was  moderate  and  eco- 
nomical; and  he  s.acrificeJ  the  greatest  part  of 
his  patrimony  to  the  advantageous  settling  of 
his  nenlicws.  By  regularity  and  the  natur.il 
strengiii  of  his  coiiStitution,  he  reached  his 
eighty-sixth  ycarwith  few  iiiiirmitie?;  when,  on 
fjuitting  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  academy, 
he  was  attacked  with  a  lit  of  a])0]ilexy,  which 
put  a  period  to  his  life  in  Octobej-  17t>8. 
D'.'I.Umlcr/  Hist.  de  PAcad.  Fr.  Noi.v.  D:<.t. 
His/.— A. 

OLIVETAN,  RoBKRT,  th.c  first  person  wlto 
publi>hed  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
French  language,  from  the  original  Hffbrew 
and  septuagint  translation,  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Valais,  by  whom  hi:  was 
engaged  to  execute  that  task.  Of  his  personal 
history  nothing  is  known  with  any  certainty, 
excepting  that  lie  was  a  relation  of  John  Cal- 
vin, and  produced  the  first  impressions  on  his 
mind  in  favour  of  the  new  doctrines  advanced 
in  Germany,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  life  of 
that  reformer.  The  last  of  our  authorities, 
indoed,  mentions  a  report,  that  he  was  poi- 
soned at  Rome  in  the  year  1536.  His  trans- 
lation was  printed  at  Neufchatel  in  15i5,  fo- 
lio; and  was  the  foundation  of  the  Geneva 
version  in  common  u?e,  after  it  had  undergone 
various  revisions  byCalvin,  Bcza,  Bertram,  and 
others.  The  character  of  Olivetan's  impres- 
sion is  gothic;  and  his  diction,  say  some  of 
his  catholic  critics,  is  no  less  so.  Indeed,  Cal- 
vin acknowledged  that  his  language  stood  iu 
need  of  being  rclined,  and  rendered  more  in- 
telligible; and  that  the  author  had  committed 
many  mistakes,  which  stood  in  need  of  correc- 
tion. Father  Simon  observes,  that  the  method 
which  Olivetan  proposed  to  follow  when  he 
undertook  this  translation  is  excellent;  but 
that  he  did  not  adhere  to  it  in  the  execution  of 
the  work.  For  the  proofs  by  which  he  sup- 
ports this  charge,  we  refer  to  him  as  quoted 
below ;  and  also  for  the  probable  evidence 
which  he  adduces,  that  Olivetan  was  not  so 
well  acquain'ed  with  the  Hebrew  language,  as 
has  been  maintained  by  the  Protestants  of  Ge- 
neva. Calvin's  first  revised  edition  of  this 
translation  came  out  at  Geneva,  in  1.550,  in 
qu.irio;  copies  of  which,  as  well  as  of  Olive- 
tan's in  the  gothic  character,  are  now  exceed- 
ingly rare.  Mcnii.  Notr:  Diet.  Hist.  Si- 
mon's Crit.  Hist.  OldTfSt.  b^k  ii.€h.2\.—Mi 
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OLIVIER,  Seraphim,  a  learned  French  ec- 
clesiastic who  was  promoted  to  the  purple  in 
tha  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
born  at  Lyons,  in  the  year  1538.  He  studied 
the  civil  and  canon  law  at  Bologna;  and  then 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  recommended  him- 
self to  the  notice  and  patronage  of  pope  Pius 
IV.  By  that  pontiff"  he  was  created,  at  first 
auditor,  and  afterwards  dean  of  the  Rota  ; 
which  posts  he  retained  during  forty  years. 
He  was  frequently  employed  in  the  capacity  of 
nuncio,  by  popes  Gregory  XIII.,  8ixtus  V., 
and  Clement  VIII.  In  the  year  1  GOi,  the  last- 
mentioned  pontifl"  bestowed  on  him  the  title 
•if  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  raised  him  to 
tlie  sacred  college,  on  the  recommendation  of 
king  rienry  IV.  By  the  same  prince  he  was 
nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Rennes  in  Bri- 
tanny.  He  died  in  1 G09,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-one. He  prepared  for  the  press,  "  Deci- 
siones  Rotre  Romanie,"  which  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  Rome,  in  IGli,  in  two  volumes, 
folio;  and  were  reprinted  at  Frankfort,  in  the 
following  year,  with  additions  and  notes.  Jilo- 
reri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist- — M. 

OLMOS,  Fii.  .Andres  de,  was  born  near 
Oria  in  the  district  of  Burgos,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  brought  up 
in  the  house  of  a  married  sister  at  Olmos  near 
Valladolid,  from  which  place  he  took  his  name. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  took  the  Franciscan 
habit  in  the  convent  at  Valladolid.  His  zeal 
and  his  application  to  theology  soon  distin- 
guished Jiim,  and  when  Charles  V.  sent  Fr. 
Juan  de  Zumarraga  as  inquisitorial  commis- 
sioner against  the  witches  of  Biscay,  Fr.  An- 
dres was  chosen  as  his  companion.  He  ac- 
()uitted  himself  so  well  in  this  expedition 
against  the  old  women,  that  Zumarraga  when 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Mexico  in  1 528  took 
him  with  him  to  the  new  world. 

Here  Andres  was  more  usefully  employed 
than  in  burning  witches  ;  his  zeal  was  more 
wisely  directed,  and  he  began  a  series  of  la- 
bours which  entitle  him  to  the  respect  of  pos- 
terity. Four  languages  he  found  it  necessary 
to  learn,  the  Mexican,  the  Totonaca,  the  Te- 
pehua,  and  the  Guaxtcca.  Of  the  two  first  he 
wrote  grammars  and  vocabularies,  which  h.ave 
been  of  essential  service  to  other  missionaries. 
He  amused  the  Mexicans  with  :ui  auto,  or 
mystery  of  the  day  of  judgment,  in  their  own 
language,  which  was  rcpresentctl  before  the 
viceroy  D.  Antonio  de  IVlendoza  in  the  capital; 
and  he  committed  to  writmg  that  interesting 
advice  of  the  Mexican  parents  to  their  chil- 
VOL.  TII> 


dren  which  may  be  seen  in  Cullen's  transla- 
tion of  Clavigero.  Besides  these,  he  conjposed 
very  many  religious  tr.icts  in  the  different  lan- 
guages of  the  tribes  among  whom  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  suffering  every 
kind  of  privation  and  difficulty.  His  face,  it  is 
said,  was  like  that  of  a  leper  from  the  conti- 
nual persecution  of  the  musquitos;  they  who 
have  seen  the  effects  which  these  insects  pro- 
duce on  some  complexions  will  not  disbelieve 
this  as  impossible.  He  lived,  however,  to  a 
great  age,  and  died  Octobers,  1571,  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity.  I  know  not  whether  he 
has  been  canonized,  but  there  is,  as  usual,  a 
list  of  miracles  attributed  to  him,  and  if  he 
has  not  been  created  a  saint,  he  is  called  so  by 
the  courtesy  of  Catholicism.  Andres  de  Olmos 
is  also  to  be  ranked  among  the  poets  of  Spam, 
having  translated  into  Castillian  verse  a  Latin 
work  upon  heresy,  by  P.  F.  Alonzo  de  Castro. 
J'orrjuemmia. — R.  8. 

OLYBRIUS,  a  short-lived  emperor  of  the 
West,  of  the  noble  Anician  family,  had  been 
invested  with  the  consular  dignity,  and  was 
much  favoured  by  Leo,  emperor  of  the  East, 
who  promoted  his  marriage  with  Placidia,  se- 
cond daughter  of  Valentinian  III.  When  the 
powerful  count  Ricimer  had  resolved  upon  the 
deposition  of  the  emperor  Anthemius  with 
whom  he  was  at  variance, he  proposed  to  raise  to 
the  purple  (31ybrius,  who  was  also  supported  by 
Gcnseric,  king  of  the  Vandals.  Ricimer  laid 
siege  to  Rome,which  at  length  he  stormed;  and 
by  his  orders,  Anthemius,  though  his  father- 
in-law,  was  dragged  from  his  concealment  and 
put  to  death.  Olybrius  was  then  proclaimed 
emperor,  A.  D.  172,  but  he  enjoyed  his  ele- 
vation for  a  very  short  period.  Ricimer,  who 
had  long  tyrannised  over  the  empire  and  caused 
the  death  of  three  emperors,  first  died,  and 
Olybrius  soon  followed  him,  after  a  reign  of 
only  three  months  and  twelve  days.  Uiiivers. 
Hist.      GH'hri. — A. 

OLY.MPIODORUS,  an  Alexandrian  phi- 
losopher, who  flourished  about  the  year  430, 
is  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Aiisto- 
telian  doctrine,  and  was  the  master  of  I'roclus, 
who  attended  upon  his  school  before  lie  was 
twenty  years  of  age.  This  philosopher  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  a  Platonist  of  the  same 
name,  who  wrote  a  "Conmicntary  upon  Plato," 
which  was  preserved  among  the  manuscripts  in 
the  royal  lihrary  at  Paris ;  and  "  A  Life  of 
Plato,"  of  which  James  Windct  lias  published 
a  Latin  version,  enriched  with  learned  notes. 
lie  is  also  to  be  distinguished  from  a  Peripa- 
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tctic,  of  a  later  age,  who  wrote  "  A  Com- 
meiuary  upon  the  Meteorology  of  Aristotle." 
Suidas.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hit.  Enfield's 
Hist.  Pkil.  vJ.  1 1,  b.  Hi.  ch.  a.  sect.  ?.— M. 

OLYMPIODORUS,  a  learned  Greek  com- 
mentator on  the  Scriptures,  who,  if,  as  some 
maintain,  he  was  at  first  a  monk,  became  after- 
wards a  deacon  of  Alexandria.  The  learned 
clitVer  widely  in  their  opinion  concerning  the 
time  when  he  nourished  :  some  placing  him  in 
the  ninth  century;  others  in  the  eleventh;  while 
Cave  thinks  that  he  ought  to  be  placed  under 
the  year  501,  or  not  much  later,  fie  is  com- 
mended for  the  excellence  of  the  sermons  with 
■which  he  edified  the  church  at  Alexandria,  as 
well  as  the  learning  and  ability  which  he  disco- 
vered in  his  elucidations  of  the  sacred  writings. 
There  are  extant  by  him,  a  short  "  Commen- 
tary on  Ecclcsiastes,"  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
the  second  volume  of  Fronton  Due's  "  Autuar." 
and  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  "  Noviss. 
Bibl.  Patr.;"  "  A  Commentary  upon  the  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah,"  published  at  Rome, 
witli  Origen's  commentary,  1598,  quarto  ;  and 
"A  Commentary  upon  Job,"  of  which  the  best 
edition  was  published  at  London,  by  Patricius 
Junius,  1637,  folio-  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I. 
sub.  sac.  Euiych.     Moreri. — M. 

OjSIAR,  the  second  of  the  caliphs  or  succes- 
sors of  Mahomet,  wasdistinguislied  while  a  pri- 
vate person  for  his  love  of  justice  and  his  zeal 
for  the  prophet's  authority,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing instance  is  related.  A  Mussulman  having  a 
dispute  with  a  Jew,  which  was  decided  against 
him  by  Maliomet,  appealed  from  him  to  Omar, 
tlien  in  high  authority  for  his  integrity  and 
piety.  Omar  desired  the  parties  to  stay  awhile, 
and  witlulrawing  into  his  house,  returned  with 
a  scymitar.  He  instantly  clove  down  the  Mus- 
sulman with  his  weapon,  exclaiming,  "  This  is 
the  reward  of  him  who  refuses  to  submit  to 
tlie  judgment  of  God  and  his  apostle  !"  On 
tliis  account,  Maliomet  gave  him  the  appella- 
tion of  al-faroiih,  signifying  both  the  divider  and 
the  diili'iguisher,  thus  doubly  alluding  to  his 
action  and  the  discernment  that  prompted  it. 
Such  was  his  reputation  among  the  Moslems, 
that  Abubecre  in  his  last  illness  nominated  him 
his  successor,  though  he  expressed  much  re- 
luctance to  assume  so  weighty  a  charge;  and 
on  the  death  of  that  caliph,  A.  D.  634,  Omar 
succeeded  without  opposition.  Tlie  title  given 
him  was  Einir-al-woumenin,  ox  commander  of 
the  faithful,  which  became  that  of  the  succeed- 
ing caliphs,  rhe  humane  disposition  of  Omar 
having  rendered  the  ferocious  though  success- 


ful Caled  an  object  of  his  displeasure,  he  im- 
mediately superseded  him  in  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Syria,  and  restored  it  to  Abu 
Obcidah.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  troops  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  patriotic  conduct  of  Ca- 
led, who  consented  to  serve  under  his  rival,  and 
did  not  in  the  least  relax  in  his  efforts  against 
the  enemy,  have  been  noticed  in  the  life  of  that 
general. 

Omar,  like  his  predecessor,  was  a  man  of 
peace,  and  employed  himself  at  home  in  the 
civil  and  religious  functions  of  his  office  ;  but 
his  reign  was  the  era  of  some  of  the  greatest 
accessions  made  to  the  Arabian  empire  by  tlie 
conquests  of  its  chieftains.  In  Syriti,  after 
the  capture  of  Damascus,  the  Moslem  army 
proceeded  to  the  reduction  of  Baalbec  or  Helio- 
polis,  and  Hems  or  Emessa.  The  emperor 
fleraclius  having  sent  a  great  force  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Arabs,  It  was  defeated  by  Ca- 
led in  636  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Ycrmook. 
The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  the  imnicdi.ite 
consequence  of  this  victory.  It  was  bravcl/ 
defended  ;  but  the  besieged,  having  no  prospect 
of  succour,  entered  upon  a  treaty  of  capitula- 
tion. One  of  the  terms  insisted  upon  by  the 
patriarch  Sophronius  was,  that,  in  consideration 
of  the  dignity  of  this  holy  city,  the  object  of 
veneration  to  Mahometans  as  well  as  to  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  the  caliph  should  come  and 
take  possession  of  it  in  person.  Omar  agreed  to 
the  proposal,  and  his  journey  thither  presents 
a  curious  and  interesting  picture  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  early  Saracen  caliphs.  Mounted 
upon  a  sorrel-coloured  camel,  in  a  faltered  ha- 
bit of  hair-cloth,  he  carried  with  him  his  pro- 
vision in  two  bags,  consisting  of  sodden  grain 
and  fruits,  together  with  a  leathern  sack  filkd 
with  water,  and  a  wooden  dish.  When  he 
halted  to  make  a  repast,  he  permitted  any  of 
his  slender  train  to  partake  with  him,  eating 
from  the  same  disli.  He  performed  with  great 
dcvoutness  all  the  offices  of  his  religion  ;  and 
during  his  march  administered  justice  to  all 
applicants.  In  several  instances  he  corrected 
the  laxity  of  morals  which  was  prevalent  among 
the  new  converts,  especially  in  matrimonial 
cases.  On  approaching  Jerusalem  he  was  met 
by  Abu  Obeidah  with  an  escort,  and  conducted 
with  great  reverence  into  the  camp.  Jie 
there  publicly  preached  to  the  troops,  and  ri- 
gorously abolished  many  luxurious  indulgen- 
cies  which  had  gained  ground  among  them, 
lie  then  signed  the  capitulation,  by  which  the 
christian  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  were  secured 
in  their  lives,  properties)  and  the  free  e»ercisc 
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of  their  religion,  but  were  made  tributary,  aiiJ 
subjected  to  vavious  humili.uinp;  restrictions. 
Omar  then  made  his  entry  into  tlic  city,  and 
visited  the  places  most  remarkable  for  religious 
antiquities,  in  company  with  the  patriarch,  with 
whom  he  freely  conversed.  Expressing  a 
desire  to  perform  his  devotions,  the  patriarch 
spread  a  mat  for  him  in  the  church  of  iSt.  Con- 
stantine;  but  the  caliph  refused  to  begin  his 
prayers  tlierc,  and  knelt  down  on  one  of  the 
Steps  leading  to  the  east  door.  For  this  pro- 
.  ceeding  he  gave  tlie  honourable  reason,  that  it 
was  in  order  to  secure  to  the  Christians  the 
«se  of  their  church;  for  that  he  well  knew,  if 
he,  the  cali])h,  had  prayed  in  it,  the  Moslems 
would  ever  after  have  claimed  the  same  privi- 
lege. He  made  clioice  of  the  site  of  Solo- 
mon's temple  for  the  foundation  of  a  Maho- 
metan mosk,  the  only  one  erected  by  him  in 
Jerusalem.  Tiic  conversion  of  one  Caab,  a 
Jew,  by  his  arguments,  was  a  circumstance 
which,  he  said,  gave  him  as  much  pleasure  as 
the  conquest  of  the  holy  city.  After  having 
regulated  the  government  of  Syria,  and  directed 
Amru  to  undertake  the  reduction  of  Egypt, 
the  caliph  returned  to  Medina. 

Aleppo  and  Antioch  were  next  reduced  by 
the  Moslems,  who  also  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  and  of  several 
places  near  the  Euphrates.  Said,  one  of  the 
commanders,  crossed  the  I'igris,  and  sacked 
the  city  of  Madayn,  the  ancient  Ctesiphon. 
Syria  was  at  length  completely  subdued,  and 
Amru,  now  in  possession  of  the  chief  com- 
mand, proceeded  to  Egypt.  His  conquest  of 
that  country  h.is  been  related  in  his  life.  It 
was  completed  by  the  reduction  of  tiie  great 
and  rich  commercial  city  of  Alexandria.  This 
event  gave  occasion  to  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable incidents  connected  with  the  name  of 
Omar.  It  is  said  th.it,  upon  an  application 
from  Amru  to  the  caliph  to  know  his  pleasure 
concerning  the  famous  Alexandrian  library,  an 
answer  was  returned  commanding  its  destruc- 
tion, for  that,  "  if  the  books  agreed  with  the 
book  of  God  (the  Koran)  they  were  super- 
fluous ;  if  they  disagreed,  they  were  perni- 
cious, and  ought  to  be  destroyed.''  In  conse- 
quence of  this  decision,  the  manuscripts  were 
delivered  to  the  five  thousand  public  baths  in 
the  city,  to  wiiich  they  served  as  fuel  dur- 
ing six  montiis.  1  his  story,  whicli  has  no 
voucher  but  Abuipharagius,  who  live<l  six  cen- 
turies afterwards,  is  discreditcil  by  Gibbon,  at 
ka^t  in  its  whole,  extent.  It  bears,  indeed, 
evident  marks  of  eastern  exaggeration ;  but 
tliat  histoiun  further  doubts  die  existence  of 


the  famous  ancient  library  of  Alexandria  at 
that  period.  He  supposes  that  a  collection  of 
books,  perhaps  religious  and  controversial, 
might  belong  to  the  patriarchal  church,  and 
perhaps  undergo  the  fate  above  specified.  To 
such,  Omar's  sentence  would  apply,  rather  than 
to  works  of  science  and  polite  letters  ;  yet  an 
illiterate  fanatic  might  involve  them  all  in  a 
common  condemnation. 

IMesopotamia,  part  of  Persia,  Khorasan,and 
other  remote  oriental  regions  were  reduced  un- 
der the  moslem  dominion  in  tlic  reign  of  this 
caliph,  whose  days  were,  however,  cut  sliort 
by  violence.  In  tlie  eleventh  year  of  his  rc'i^n, 
A.  D.  634,  he  received  a  stroke  from  the  dag- 
ger of  a  Persian  slave,  named  Firouz,  exas- 
perated by  a  decision  against  him  respecting 
his  tribute,  which  in  three  days  brought  him 
to  the  tomb,  at  the  age- of  sixty-three.  He  re- 
fused to  nominate  a  successor,  but  appointed 
six  electors  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.  Omar 
was  much  and  deservedly  regretted  by  hia 
people,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  the  mo- 
deration and  strict  justice  of  his  rule,  the  sim- 
plicity of  liis  private  life,  joined  with  publid 
liberality  and  munificence,  and  liis  religious  zeal. 
The  additions  made  to  the  moslem  empire 
whilst  he  was  at  its  head  were  greater  than  those 
under  any  otiier  caliph ;  they  were,  however, 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  military  talents  of 
Caled,  Amru,  and  others  of  his  lieutenants,  in 
that  heroic  age  of  Mahomctism.  Uriivert. 
IILt.  A/ari^/iy's  Hist,  cf  thi:  Arabs.  Gibbon. 
— A. 

ONKELOS,  a  celebrated  rabbi  who  flou- 
rished in  the  first  century,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  Chaldee  Targum,  or,  translation  of  the 
Pcntateucii  which  is  called  after  liis  name.  The 
Jewish  writers  agree  that  he  was,  during  a 
part  of  his  life,  contemporary  with  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel,  author  of  the  Targuvt  on  the 
Prophets ;  but  they  make  him  considerably  the 
youngest  of  the  two.  For  they  tell  us,  tliat 
Jonathan  was  one  of  the  principal  scholars 
of  Ilillel,  who  died  about  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  birth  ;  wiiile  Oukelos  survived  Qi^ 
maliel  the  elder,  St.  Paul's  master,  who  was  the 
grandson  of  Hilkl,  and  who  lived  till  within 
eighteen  years  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
And  the  Talmudists  relate,  that  he  assisted  at 
the  funeral  of  this  Gamaliel,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  great  expence  which  .utendcd 
the  celebration  of  his  obsequies.  1  he  learned 
Pridcaux,  however,  is  of  opinion,  th.u  Onkc- 
los  must  have  been  of  older  standing  than  Jo- 
nathan; alleging,  as  one  of  his  principal  rea.sons 
for  adopting  it,  the  purity  of  style  in  wlncb 
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our  author's  Ttirgum  is  written.  This  will 
appear  from  comparing  it  with  those  parts 
ot  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  which  are 
ill  Chaldee,  and  are  allowed  to  be  the  truest 
stand.-.rd  of  that  language.  The  more  nearly, 
therefore,  the  style  of  any  writing  approaches 
to  that  standard,  tlie  more  ancient  we  may  con- 
clude it  to  be  -,  and  the  farther  it  differs  from 
it,  the  later  is  the  date  to  which  the  flux  of  all 
languages  will  warrant  us  in  assigning  it. 
Following  this  rule  Dr.  Prideaux  concludes, 
that  since  no  Chaldee  writings  now  extant  come 
nearer  than  this  work  to  the  style  of  what  is 
written  in  that  language  in  the  books  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra,  it  is  fair  to  consider  the  Targtim  of 
Onkelos  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  books  of 
that  description,  and,  consequently,  to  assign 
the  earliest  period  to  its  autlior.  The  doctor 
adds,  that  he  could  see  no  other  reason  why 
Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  when  he  undertook  to 
write  his  Targutii,  should  pass  over  the  law  and 
begin  with  the  prophets,  than  that  Onkelos  had 
already  performed  this  task  before  him.  With 
regard  to  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  and  other 
Targums  of  a  later  date,  they  arc  properly 
called  Chaldee  paraphrases,  on  accoinit  of  the 
additions  and  glosses  to  the  text  which  they 
contain  ;  but  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  Chaldee  version  of  the  books  of 
Moses,  in  which  the  Hebrew  text  is  translated 
word  for  word,  and  for  the  most  part  faithfully 
and  accurately.  On  this  account  it  has  been 
always  held  by  the  Jews  in  higher  estimation 
than  the  other  Targums,  and  read  by  them  in 
their  public  assemblies.  This  we  learn  from 
tabbi  Elias  Levita's  preface  to  his  "  Chaldee 
Lexicon ;"  who  informs  us,  that  the  Jews, 
"holding  themselves  obliged,  every  week  in 
theirsynagogues,  to  read  twice  (i.e.  the  Hebrew 
text  first,  and  afterwards  the  Chaldee  inter- 
pretation) that  Parasha,  or  section  of  the  law 
•which  was  the  lesson  for  the  week,  made  use 
of  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  for  that  purpose; 
and  that  this  practice  continued  to  his  time,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  To 
this  preference  it  was  owing  that,  while  there 
were  scarcely  more  than  one  or  two  copies  of 
the  other  Chaldee  paraphrases  to  be  found  in 
a  whole  country,  before  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  even  then  this  Targum  was  to 
be  met  with  wheresoever  the  Jews  were  dis- 
persed. Wolfius  observes,  that  the  name  of 
Onkelos  is  certainly  not  of  Hebrew  origin,  and 
seems  to  countenance  the  opinion  of  those 
Jewish  writers,  who  represent  him  to  have 
been  a  proselyte  tcrthcir  religion  from  the  Gen- 
tiles.    On  the   contrary,  Prideaux  maintains. 


that  unless  he  had  been  a  native  Jew,  and  bred 
up  from  his  birth  in  the  Jewish  religion  and 
learning,  as  well  as  thoroughly  skilled  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages,  he  could 
scarcely  have  been  equal  to  the  performance 
which  he  executed.  The  representation  of 
him  as  a  proselyte,  he  considers  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  mistake  of  confounding  him 
with  Aquila  of  Pontus,  who  was  indeed  a  Jew- 
ish proselyte,  and  wrote  a  Greek  Targum  ,- 
wliich  has  been  clearly  shewn  by  the  learned 
Montfaucon,  in  his  "Pr.-Eliminaria  in  Hexapla 
Origenis,"  to  bear  no  aflinity  to  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos.  Tliose  of  our  readers  who  wish  to 
see  this  point  particularlv  discussed,  we  refer  to 
the  two  first  of  our  authorities.  The  first  La- 
tin version  ot  this  work  was  made  by  Alphon- 
sus  de  Zamora,  and  published  in  the  compla- 
tensian  edition  of  the  Polyglot,  in  J517; 
whence  it  was  adopted  into  the  Antwerp, 
in  1572;  that  of  Le  Jay  at  Par-,  in  1645; 
and  into  our  countryman  Walton's,  in  1657. 
Wolfii  Bibl.  Ihbrte.  vol.  II.  lib.  vi.  cap.  ii.sect.  I. 
Frideaun's  Connect.  Old  and  AVw  Tat.  vol.  III. 
part  it.  b.  8.     Jlloreri. — M. 

ONOSANDER,  a  Greek  author,  and  pla- 
tonic  philosopher,  concerning  whose  time  no- 
thing certain  can  be  ascertained,  but  that  he 
flourished  imder  the  Roman  emperors.  He 
wrote  "Commentaries  upon  the  Politics  of  Pla- 
to," which  are  no  longer  extant.  He  was  abo 
the  author  of  a  work  of  considerable  celebrity, 
entitled,  "  Sr^ar^jyixoc"  Aoyos,"  being  a  trea- 
tise on  the  duties  and  virtues  of  the  general  of 
an  army.  From  the  dedication  of  this  piece 
to  a  Q^Veranius,  it  has  been  thought  pro- 
bable that  his  patron  was  the  person  of  that 
name  who  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus ;  which 
hypothesis  would  place  our  author's  time 
either  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
or  that  of  Nero :  but  this  is  merely  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  This  treatise  was  first  given  to  the 
public  in  a  Latin  version,  by  Nicholas  Sagun- 
tin,  at  Basil,  in  1541,  octavo.  A  new  version 
of  it,  in  the  same  language,  was  afterwards 
made  by  Joachim  Camerarius,  and  published 
by  his  sons  at  Nuremberg,  in  1595,  octavo. 
In  the  year  1601,  M.  Rigault  published  an 
edition  of  it  at  Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
quarto,  with  learned  notes  ;  and  since  that  time, 
various  editions  and  translations  of  it  have  ap- 
peared, which  are  specified  in  our  authorities. 
Suidas.  Fabricii  Bibl.  Grac.  vol.  II.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  XXX,  sect.  1 1 .  Moreri.  Nouv.  Did.  Hist. 
— M. 

OPITIUS,  Henry,  a  Jearned  German  Ju- 
theran  divine  and  orientalist  in  the  seventeexth 
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and  early  part  of  the  cl^^hteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Alteiiburg  in  Misnia,  in  the  year  1642. 
We  have  met  with  no  other  particulars  con- 
cerning his  personal  history,  tiian  that  he  be- 
came professor  of  divinity  and  of  the  oriental 
languages  at  Kiel  in  Holstein;  where,  by  his 
productions  in  Hebrew  literature  and  antiqui- 
ties, he  justly  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and 
■where  he  died  in  17 12,  when  about  seventy 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Novum 
Lexicon  Hebraeo-Chaldaeo-Biblicum,  &c.  ad 
modum  tarn  Lexici  Buxtorfiani  Hebrxi,  qua 
Schrcveliani  Graeci  adornatum,"  1692,  quarto; 
"Atrium  Lingux  Sanctx,"  or,  a  compendius 
introduction  to  tlie  study  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, founded  on  the  "  liebraismus  Restitu- 
tus"  of  the  learned  Wasmuth,  of  which  the 
third  edition,  now  before  us,  was  published 
in  the  year  168 1,  and  is  highly  commended  in 
a  letter  of  Leusden  to  the  author ;  an  edition 
of  "The  Hebrew  Bible,"  1709,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, quarto;  "ParvaBiblia  ;"  "Syriasmus;" 
"  Chaldaismus ;"  "  Disputationcs,"  &c.  In  one 
instance,  however,  he  shewed  himself  defective 
both  in  judgment  and  taste,  by  attempting  to 
establish  a  relationship  between  the  Greek  and 
oriental  languages,  on  the  plan  whicli  "Wasmuth 
has  followed  in  shewing  the  alTniity  subsisting 
between  all  the  dialects  of  the  East.  This 
wild  scheme  for  subjecting  the  Greek  language 
to  the  same  rules  with  the  Hebrew,  he  publish- 
ed in  a  little  work,  entitled,  "  Gra-cismus  Fa- 
cilitati  suae  Restitutus,  Methodo  nova,  eaque 
cum  Pra;ceptis  Hebraicis  Wasmuthianis,  ct 
Suis  Orientalibus,  quam  proxinie  harmonica, 
adeoque  regulis  xxxiv.  succincte  absolutus." 
Nquv.  Diet.  Hist.  Ladvccafs  Diet.  Hist,  isf 
Bit/,  portatif. — M. 

OPITZ,  Martin,  (Lat.  OpititisJ  a  poet  and 
philologist,  was  born  in  1595  *"  Buntslow  in 
Silesia.  He  was  educated  in  the  universities 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Heidelberg,  and 
Stra«burg,  and  afterwards  accompanied  a  Da- 
nish gentleman  in  a  tour  to  the  l,ow  Countries. 
Pt  turning  to  Silesia,  he  passed  some  time  at 

vl.iu.  where    he    was  engaged    by  Bethlem 

C  boi,  prince  of  Transylvania,  to  te.ich  clas- 

•     'I   literature  at  his   new  school  of  Wcissen- 

Hurinp  his  residence  in   I'ransylvania  he 

,Lii-.,y  employed  himself  in  inquiries  relative 

•he  history  of  the  ancient  Uacians,  and  the 

iriti  .>ntiquities    existing    in  that    country. 

;i;ed  various  inscriptions,  which  he  trans- 

(■•Cjruter,  CJrotius,  and  Bernegger,  witli 

:  i  as  well  as  with  other  learned  men,  he 


was  in  htbits  of  correspondence.  Returning 
to  Germany,  he  was  made  secretary  to  a  burg- 
grave  in  the  imperial  service,  who  furnished 
him  with  the  means  of  a  journey  to  France.  In 
that  country  he  became  personally  acquainted 
with  Grotlus,  and  made  a  considerable  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts  and  medals.  He  afterwards 
passed  some  time  in  the  service  of  the  prince 
of  Lignitz,  and  finally  retired  to  Dantzig,  where 
he  died  of  the  plague  in  1632.  Martin  Opitz 
particularly  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  of 
Latin  and  German  poetry.  As  a  Latin  poet 
he  was  reckoned  inferior  to  few  of  his  coun- 
trymen. In  1631  he  published  at -Frankfort 
two  books  of  "  Sylvx,"  and  one  of  "  Epi- 
gramniata."  Of  his  select  epigrams  a  volume 
was  printed  at  Dantzig  in  1640.  He  obtained 
greater  fame  from  his  German  poems,  which 
were  accounted  the  most  exact  and  finished  in 
language  and  versification  that  had  hitherto 
appeared;  insomuch  that  some  have  thought 
him  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  the  father 
of  German  poetry.  A  collection  of  these  ap- 
peared at  Frankfort  in  1628  and  1644,  -"^d  va- 
rious pieces  were  printed  separately.  All  his 
German  poems  were  reprinted  at  Amsterdam 
in  1698.  He  has  been  compared  to  Pope  on 
account  of  the  correctness  of  his  compositions, 
and  the  spirit  of  philosophy  that  pervades  them. 
Bailiet.      Monri.      Kouv.  Did.  Hist. — A. 

OPORINUS,  John,  a  learned  printer,  born 
at  Basil  in  1507,  was  the  son  of  one  Herbst,  a 
painter  in  indigent  circumstances.  He  was 
taught  Latin  by  his  father,  and  afterwards 
passed  four  years  at  the  university  of  Stras- 
burg,  maintaining  himself  by  teaching  younger 
students,  and  by  copying  manuscripts  and  cor- 
recting the  press.  When  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  letters,  he  followed  the  pedantic  custom 
of  the  time  in  giving  a  classical  transformation 
to  his  name,  which  he  changed  from  I/crbit 
signifying  jiutumn  or  Harvest,  to  Oporinus, 
wliich  has  the  same  meaning  in  Greek.  In 
order  to  mend  his  circumstances,  he  married  an 
old  lady  who  had  a  good  fortune,  but  a  very 
crabbed  disposition.  He  endured  her  ill-hu- 
mours till  iier  death,  but  was  not  repaid  by  any 
share  of  her  property.  He  is  said,  however,  to 
have  ventured  thrice  more  upon  the  ccnnubial 
tie.  Being  advised  by  his  friends  to  study 
physic,  he  engaged  as  pupil  and  secretary 
to  the  famous  Paracelsus.  'I  his  master  pro- 
mised to  communicate  to  him  some  of 
his  medical  secrets,  but  failing  in  the  per- 
formance, Oporinus  left  him,  and  set  up  a 
school  of  Circek  and  Latin  at  Basil-     At  len -th 
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he  went  into  tlio  printing  business  in  partner- 
s))ip  with  one  Robert  Winter,  who  also  Grx- 
ciscJ  his  name  to  Chimerinus.  In  this  em- 
yloynient  he  was  indefatigable,  keeping  by  his 
own  sole  labour  six  presses  at  work,  and  pub- 
lisliing  no  book  which  he  had  not  corrected 
himself.  His  industry,  however,  was  not  re- 
quited with  the  goods  of  fortune;  for  Winter 
died  insolvent,  and  Oporinus  was  not  able  to 
o  on  without  the  assistance  of  friends,  and 
nally  died  in  debt.  He  was,  doubtless,  too 
much  of  a  scholar  to  be  a  successful  man  of 
business.  He  died  in  1568,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-one.  Being  agood  judge  of  manuscripts, 
he  printed  none  but  the  most  valuable,  and  he 
took  care  that  they  should  appear  in  the  most 
correct  form.  He  wrote  notes  of  his  own 
upon  several  authors,  and  compiled  very  use- 
ful tables  of  contents  and  indexes  of  others. 
His  principal  writings  were  "  Notes  upon  So- 
linus,"  in  an  edition  of  that  author  and  Mela; 
"  Schoha  upon  the'l'usculans  of  Cicero;"  and 
also  upon  other  works  of  that  author;  "Notes 
upon  some  Parts  of  Demosthenes  ;"  "  Darii 
'i'ibcrti  Epitome  Vitarum  Plutarchi  ab  innu- 
meris  mendis  repurgata  ;"  "Propriorum  No- 
minum  Onomasticon."  Several  of  his  Latin 
letters  are  printed  in  a  collection  of  Epistles 
published  at  Utrecht  in  1697.  A  catalogue  of 
the  productions  of  his  press,  with  his  life  by 
Andrew  Jociscus,  has  been  printed.  Alsieri. 
£loy.  Dkt.  Hist.  Aled.—A. 

OPPIAN,  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian, 
was  a  native  of  Anazarba  in  Cilicia,  and  flou- 
rished under  the  emperor  Caracalla,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century.  Jo  that  prince 
he  presented  his  two  poems,  "  Halieutica," 
on  fishing,  and  "  Cynegetica,"  on  liunting, 
both  which  arc  extant.  With  the  latter,  in 
particular,  the  emperor  was  so  well  pleased, 
that  he  gave  the  author  a  piece  of  gold  for 
each  line,  whence  they  obtained  the  name  of 
his  golden  verses.  These  works  have  been 
much  esteemed  by  various  modern  critics,  as 
well  for  the  force  and  elegance  of  the  descrip- 
tions, as  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  thoughts  and 
•iniiles.  They  likewise  display  a  great  fund 
of  erudition,  with  which  they  are  sometimes 
over-loaded.  Oppian  likewise  composed  a 
Work  "  On  Fowling,"  with  some  other  pieces, 
■which  are  lost.  He  died  of  the  plague  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  and  was  honoured  by  his  towns- 
men with  a  statue  and  a  highly  encomiastic 
inscription.  The  best  editions  of  Oppian  are 
those  of  Rlttcrhusius,  LugtI.  B.  1597,  octavo; 
ef  Schneider,  Argttit.    I'^b,  octavo;  and  of 


Bellin  de  Ballu,  /frgfui.  1785,  two  vohimes, 
octavo.  Fossil  Poit.  Grac.  BuiUel,  Biblhgr. 
Diet.— A. 

OPSTRAET,   John,  a  learned  divine  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Louvain  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  former  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Beringhen,    a  small  town  in 
the  country  of  I-icge,  in  the  year   1651.     He 
was  instructed  in  grammar  learning  at  Liege, 
and  then  sent  to  pursue  his  academical  studies 
at  the  university  of  Louvain.     Here,  a    few 
years  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  the 
classics  and  Latin  poetry  at  the  college  of  the 
Holy-Trinity;  but  he   soon  relinquished   that 
oflTicc,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study 
of  divinity.     At  first  he  was  inclined   to  the 
opinions  of  tlie  relaxed  casuists,   till  an  atten- 
tive  and  serious  study  of  the  Scriptures   and 
fathers,  led  him   to  become  one  of  their  most 
decided  and  zealous  opponents.     In  16S0,  he 
was  ordained  priest,  and  admitted  a  licentiate 
in    divinity  during   the  following  year.     Four 
years   afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
theological  cliair  at  the  college  of  Adrian  VI.; 
whence  he  was  called  to  Mechlin  in  16S6,  by 
M.  Huygcns,  archbishop  of  that  city,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  same  post  in  the  semi- 
nary there.     After  the  death  of  that  prelate, 
his    .successor,    M.   Humbert   de  Precipiano, 
finding  that  our  author  was  attached  to    tlie: 
cause   of   Jansenius    and  Quesnel,    dismissed 
him  as  a  dangerous  person,  in  1690;  wlien  he 
returned  to  Louvain,  where  he  entered  into  a 
long  controversy  with  M.  Steyaert,  relating  to 
the  principles    of  the  bishop   of  Yprcs,    and 
maintained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
ablest  champions  who  encountered  the  constitu^ 
iiinaries,  as  the  supporters  of  the  famous  bull 
Viiigenitus  were  called,  and  the  Jesuits.     The 
part  which  he  took  in  these  disputes  exasperat- 
ed  them  so  much  against  him,  that  they  pre- 
vented his  taking  the  degree  of  doctor,  though 
he  had  commenced,  with  great  applause,  the 
customary  exercises  on  such  occasions ;  and  in 
the  year  1 704,  they  procured  his  banishment 
out   of  all  the  dominions  of  king   Philip  V, 
Two  years  afterwards,  however, when  the  war 
of  the  confederates  had  reduced  tliis  country 
under  the  dominion  of  king  Charles,  he  return- 
ed   again    to    Louvain ;    where,    in    the  year 
1709,  he  was  made  principal  of  the  Falcon- 
college.     This  place  he  retained  till  his  death, 
in   1720,  in  tlie   seventieth  year  of    his  age. 
He  possessed  considerable  genius  and  quickness 
of  apprehension  ;   his  reading  was  very  exten- 
sive ;  and  he  could  write  weU  in  Latin,  when- 
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ever  he  took  tlie  trouble  to  avoid  the  scholastic 
»tyle,  in  which  the  controversies  of  the  age 
were  chiefly  conducted.  His  life  was  truly 
exemplary  ;  and  that  he  was  devoid  of  ambition 
and  interested  motives,  he  shewed  by  refusing 
one  of  the  principal  and  most  valuable  canon- 
ries  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Liege.  In  cases 
of  conscience,  and  on  a  variety  of  diihcult  points 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  he  was  con- 
sulted as  an  oracle  by  the  clergy  of  the  country. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  multitude  of  produc- 
tions, highly  esteemed  in  the  Jansenist  connec- 
tion, and  among  others,  of  "  Doctrina  de  La- 
borioso  Baptismo  asserto  ex  Sacris  Literis,  Con- 
ciliis,  Sanctis  Patribus  et  Thcologis,"  1692, 
quarto  ;  "  Doctrina  dc  Administrando  Sacra- 
■nento  Prenitenti.c,  collectis  turn  eminentissimo- 
rumCardiaalium,  tuniillustr.  Episcoporum  Dis- 
sertationibus, Iiistitutionibus, et  Decretis,"  r  70 1 , 
quarto;  "  AdTironcs  in  Academiiset  Episcopo- 
rum Seminariis  Theologix-  alumnos  Instituti- 
ones  Theologies,"  in  three  parts,  1705,  1706, 
l2mo. ;  "  Pastor  bonus,  seu  Idea,  Oflicium,  Spi- 
ritus,  etpraxisPastorum,"  1687,  in  twovolunies, 
i2mo. ;  "TheologiisChristianuSjsive ratio Studii 
etVitxinstituendx-a  Theologo,"  1692,  i2nio. ; 
"  Institutiones  Theologicx  de  Actibus  Huma- 
nis,"  1709,  in  three  volumes,  I  2nio. ;  "Theolo- 
gia:  dogmatics,  moralis,  pratticst,  ct  sclio- 
lastica:,  partes  tres,"  1726,  in  three  volumes, 
i2mo. ;  together  with  controversial  tracts,  me- 
moirs, &c.  of  which  an  ample  list  may  be  seen 
ill   Moreri.      Nouv.  Diet.   Hiit. — M. 

OPTATUS,  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar, 
was  bishop  of  IMilevi,  a  city  of  Numidia,  and 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century.  Jerome  says 
that  he  wrote  under  the  reigns  of  the  tmperors 
Valentinian  and  Valence,  that  is,  between  the 
years  364  and  375.  Cave  places  him  under 
the  year  368,  and  Tillcmont  about  the  year 
370.  \Vith  respect  to  his  life,  we  are  furnisheii 
with  no  p.nrticulars;  and  the  time  of  his  death 
is  not  ascertained.  High  commendations  are 
bestowed  on  him  by  dilRrent  ancient  writers, 
which  are  noticed  by  'J'illemont,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  article  coiKcrning  him.  Among 
these  is  Augustine's  testimony,  who  classes  him 
with  Cyprian,  and  others,  who  had  come  over 
from  Oentilism  to  Christianity,  and  brought 
with  them  the  riches  of  the  Egyptians,  that  is, 
learning  and  eloquence,  to  the  no  small  advan- 
tage of  tlie  christian  cause.  Optatus  acquired 
jTiuch  reputation,  by  a  work  which  he  wrote  in 
defence  of  tlie  Catholics  against  the  Uonatists. 
According  to  Jerome,  that  work  consisted  of 
six  books  •,  an<l  though  a  seventh  book  has  been 
added  since  his  time,  it  is  probable,   from  its 


comparative  deficiency  in  elegance  and  subli- 
mity, and  from  the  opposition  in  the  sentiments 
which  it  contains  to  those  in  the  other  bookfi 
that  it  is  supposititious.  Dupin  attributes  it  to 
sonie  African,  who  lived  soon  after  the  time  of 
Optatus  ;  and  he  lias  given  a  particular  analysis 
of  the  genuine  books  of  this  father.  They 
bear  honourable  testimony  to  the  learning  and 
ingenuity  of  the  author,  and  are  drawn  up  in 
a  style  that  is  noble,  energetic,  and  concise, 
t!iough  not  sufl'iciently  polished.  1  he  first  edi- 
tion of  Optatus  was  published  at  Mentz,  in 
1549,  by  John  Cochlxus.  In  156:;,  a  new 
edition  of  his  work  was  published  at  Paris,  by 
Baldwin,  a  civilian,  with  learned  and  curious 
notes ;  which  was  the  foundation  of  that  ^ 
Commelin,  in  1599.  At  subsequent  periods, 
editions  of  it  were  given  by  L'Aubespine, 
bishop  of  Orleans,  Meric  Casaubon,  IJarthius, 
Philip  Prior,  and  others.  The  best  edition  of 
this  father  was  published  by  Dupin,  in  1700, 
folio,  who  corrected  the  text  by  a  collation  of 
four  ancient  manuscripts.  This  work  contains 
short  notes  of  the  editor,  and  various  readings 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pages ;  and  at  the  end, 
the  notes  of  Baldwin,  L'Aubespine,  Casaubon, 
and  other  former  editors,  together  with  a  col- 
lection of  the  acts  of  councils,  the  conferences 
and  letters  of  bishops,  edicts  of  emperors,  pro- 
consular acts,  and  acts  of  martyrs,  which  btar 
any  relation  to  the  history  of  the  Donatists,  dis'- 
posed  in  chronological  order,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  that  sect  to  the  time  of  (Gregory 
the  great.  Prefixed  to  this  edition  is  an  account 
of  Optatus,  and  of  the  different  editions  of  his 
work  ;  and  two  dissertations,  one  on  the  history 
of  the  Donatists,  and  the  other  on  the  sacred 
geography  of  Africa.  Fubridi  Bibl.  Eccl.  sub. 
Ilieron.  a:p.  1 10.  Augustiii.  de  Doctrina  Chris- 
iiniw,  lib.  a.  cap.  40.  'Tillcmont'' s  Meiiioires,  vsl. 
VI.  art.  58.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub.  sac. 
jfriaii.  Dupin.  Jlloreri.  Lardner's  Cred.  part  ii. 
vol.  IX.  ch.  105. — M. 

ORCIIAN,  (Or  Khan)  son  of  Othman, 
the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  distin- 
guislied  himself  for  valour  and  conduct  during 
his  father's  life-time,  and  reduced  the  import- 
ant city  of  Prusa,  or  Bursa,  the  capital  of  Bi- 
thynia.  On  the  death  of  Othnun  *ooa  after, 
in  the  year  1326,  Orchan  w.is  declared  his 
successor  on  the  Turkish  tlnoju'.  He  rcstorcil 
Pru«a  to  its  former  splendimr,  founded  in  it  a 
mosk  anil  a  college,  to'which  he  invited  the 
most  learned  of  the  IM.dioTnetan  doctors,  al- 
tered the  old  Seljukian  coin,  and  gave  it  the  im- 
pression of  his  own  name,  and  nominated  his 
brotkcr  Aladdin  for  his  viner.     lie  next  in- 
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troduced  improvements  in  hi.'  army,  adding  to 
the  Turkman  cavalry  of  his  fatlKr  a  body  of  dis- 
ciplined infantry,  distinguished  by  an  uniform. 
These,  in  process  of  time,he  composed  of  young 
c!-.ristian  captives  educato<l  in  the  MahoiTictan 
faith,  who  were  more  likely  to  be  obedient 
than  the  native  peasantry,  i  he  latter  he  i)er- 
tnitted  to  serve  as  irregular  cavalry,  or  free- 
booters. In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he 
took  the  city  of  Nicomedia,  and  in  1319  he 
made  himself  master  of  Iznik  or  Nicsa,  after 
a  siege  of  two  years.  In  order  to  re-people 
tliis  city,  he  married  the  widows  to  his  own 
officers,  and  entertained  new  .settlers  from  other 
Greek  towns,  who  were  attracted  by  the  fame 
■of  his  clemency.  The  whole  province  of  Bi- 
tliynia,  as  far  as  tlic  shores  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  Hellespont,  fell  under  his  dominion;  and 
on  the  other  side  he  made  several  of  the  Scl- 
jukian  princes  his  tributaries.  Having  formed 
an  alliance  witli  John  Cantacuzenus,  great  do- 
mestic of  the  Constantinopolitan  court,  and 
afterwardsemperor,  he  adopted  his  interest  in  tlie 
civil  dissensions  of  that  capital,  and  at  length  de- 
manded one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage. 
Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  religion  and 
manners,  the  circumstances  of  the  empire 
did  not  permit  a  refusal,  and  Theodora  was 
given  to  Orchan  with  great  solemnity.  As  the 
condition  of  this  union,  the  Turk  sent  consi- 
derable succours  to  Cantacuzenus  under  his 
son  Solyman,  on  different  occasions;  but  this 
prince  took  the  opportunity  of  occupying  the 
fortresses  on  the  I'hracian  Chersonesus.  Af- 
ter the  resignation  of  Cantacuzenus,  the  bands 
of  alliance  between  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
emperors  being  dissolved,  Solyman  openly  in- 
vaded Thrace,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Gallipoli,  the  key  of  the  Hellespont.  He  was 
«oon  after  killed  by  accident  while  exercising 
his  troops,  and  Orchan  was  so  much  affected 
by  his  loss,  that  he  soon  followed  him  to  the 
grave  in  1360,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  This 
sovereign  is  much  extolled  by  the  Turks  for 
his  valour,  clemency,  liberality,  and  love  of 
Itarning ;  and  he  certainly  deserves  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the 
Ottoman  greatness.  U/iivers.  Hist.  Gibbon^ 
—A. 

ORDERIC,  Vital,  an  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian in  the  twelfth  century,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land, about  the  year  1075,  at  Atlingcsham,  a 
village  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Severn, 
though  he  was  of  French  descent,  his  father 
being  a  native  of  Orleans.  In  the  eleventh  year 
of  his  age  he  was  sent  to  Normandy,  where 
he  took  the  religious  habit  ia  the  abbey  of 


Ouche,  following  the  example  of  his  f.ithor^ 
\Clio  had  become  a  widower  and  embraced  the 
monastic  life.  In  the  year  icpi,  when  he  was 
about  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  ordained 
subdeacon  ;  and  in  i  ic8,  when  he  was  in  his 
thirty-third  year,  he  received  priest's  orders 
from  tlie  hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen. 
Ho  spent  his  life  in  tlie  station  of  a  simple 
monk,  without  filling  any  of  the  posts  belong- 
ing to  his  order,  wholly  occupied  in  study  and 
devotion.  He  died  after  tlie  year  1 143.  He 
wrote  "Historic  Ecclesiastics  lib.  xiii."  con- 
taining the  history  of  the  christian  church  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  the-  year  1142.  This 
work,  though  it  abounds  in  the  fables  and  le- 
gendary tales  which  were  universally  received 
in  the  age  of  Orderic,  also  furnishes  many  in- 
terestuig  facts,  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere, 
which  relate  to  the  histories  of  Normandy, 
France,  and  England.  It  was  first  edited  by 
Duchesne,  among  his  "  Historia:  Normanno- 
rum  Scrlptores,"  16 19,  folio;  and  it  is  deserv- 
ing of  being  presented  to  the  public  in  a  more 
correct  form.  From  the  last  of  our  authorities 
it  appears,  that  preparations  had  been  made 
with  this  view,  by  father  Besslng,  whose  manu- 
scripts were  lodged  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Owen 
at  Rouen.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub.  sac. 
IVald.    Dtipin.     Nouv.Dict.  Hist. — M. 

OREGIUS,  Augustine,  a  learned  Italiaa 
cardinal  and  philosopher  who  flourished  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  descended  from  pa- 
rents in  humble  circumstances,  and  born  at 
Florence  in  the  year  1577.  As  he  afforded 
early  indications  of  good  natural  abilities  and  a 
love  of  learning,  he  met  with  friends  who  sent 
him  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Rome,  with  a 
small  exhibition.  Here  an  adventure  occurred 
to  him  similiar  with  that  which  befel  the  pa- 
triarch Joseph  in  the  house  of  his  Egyptian 
master;  and  he  proved  equally  faithful  to  his 
duty.  He  had  the  resolution  to  fly  from  his 
apartment,  and  to  spend  a  cold  winter's  niglu 
in  the  street  without  clothen,  sooner  than  ven- 
ture back  to  the  scene  of  temptation.  When 
cardinal  Bellarmine  was  apprized  of  this  strik- 
ing instance  of  his  virtue,  he  took  our  young 
scholar  under  his  own  patronage,  and  placed 
him  in  a  college  where  the  youths  of  the  first 
families  in  Rome  were  educated.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  situation  he  improved,  with  the 
greatest  diligence  and  success,  and  became  a 
proficient  in  the  Greek  tongue,  philosophy,  di- 
vinity, ecclesiastical  history,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  councils.  We  meet  with  no  ac- 
count of  his  personal  history,  from  the  time  of 
his  completing  his  academical  studies  till  he  was 
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ttirncd  of  fifty  years  of  age  ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  entered  into  orders,  and  probably  resided 
at   first  with  cardinal  Bellarmine,  and   after- 
wards with  cardinal  Barberini,  who    became 
pope  by  the  name  of  Urban  VIII.     While  the 
cardinal  last  mentioned  was  legate  at  Bologna, 
he    employed    Oregius    to    examine    whether 
Aristotle  tauglit  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  with 
the  intention,  should  that  be  the  case,  of  per- 
suading the  pope  to  prohibit  lectures  upon  him 
with  regard  to  that  subject.     On  this  occasion 
he  vindicated  Aristotle  against  that  charge,  in 
a  piece  entitled,  "  Aristotelis  vera  de  rationalis 
Animx   Inimortalitate  Sentcntia,"   which  was 
published  at  Rome  in  163  I,  in  quarto.     In  the 
same  year  he  published  his  tlieological  treatises 
on  the   subjects  contained  in  the  (irst   part  of 
the  "Summa"  of  Aquinas,  which  he  drew  up 
for  the   benefit  of  cardinal  J5arberini,  the  ne- 
phew of  his  patron  of  that  name,  and  sent  into 
the  world  for  the  use  of  the  yoimgcr  Roman 
prelates.     Upon  the  accession  of  Urban  VIII. 
to  the  papal  dignity,  he  made  Oregius  his  di- 
vine, and  in  the  year  1634,  honoured  him  with 
the  purple,  and  presented  him  to  the  archicpis- 
copal  sec  of  Benevento.     He  died  at  that  place 
in  1635,  when  he  was  fifty-eight  years  of  age. 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  used  to  call  him  his  tiivi/ic, 
and  pcipe  Urban  ^'^III.  was  accustomed  to  give 
him   the  ti;Ie  of  his  luUarmiiu:     He  wrote  a 
treatise    "  De    Angclis"',  and    another    "  De 
Operibus  sex  Dierum,"  wliich  were  printed  at 
Rome  in    1632;   and  they  were  collected  to- 
gether, with  other  treatises  written  by  him,  and 
printed  in  a  folio  volume,  in  1^)37,  under  the 
care  of  liis  nephew  Nicholas  Oregius.     Basic. 
Aloreri.       Noiiv.  Diet.  Hut. — M. 

ORELLANA,  Francis,  a  Spanish  adven- 
turer, famous  as  the  first  European  navigator 
of  the  great  river  Maragnon,  was  a  young  ofli- 
cer,  second  in  command  to  Gonzalo  Pizarro, 
in  an  expedition  undertaken  in  1540  from 
Quito  in  Peru,  for  the  discovery  of  the  inland 
country  to  the  east  of  the  Andes.  Tlicy  had 
reached  the  b;inks  of  the  Coca  orNapo,  a  large 
river  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Marag- 
non, wlic*  they  built  a  bark  of  green  wood 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  their  progress, 
and  manned  it  with  fifty  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  Orcllana.  The  vessel  fell  down 
tiie  stream,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight  of  the 
land  party,  wlicn  Orellana,  fired  with  tlie  idea 
ot  distinguishing  himself  as  a  discoverer  of  new 
regions,  perfidiously  deserted  liis  commander 
and  comrades,  who,  were  It  ft  in  the  utmost  dis- 
tress, and  proceeded  on  a  voyage  to  be  ler- 
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niinated  only  by  the  ocean  to  w  hich  the  stream 
he  was  navigating  sliould  bear  him.  He  em- 
barked in  February  1541,  and  having  reached 
the  wide  channel  of  the  .Maragnon  from  the  Na- 
po,  he  boldly  committed  himself  to  the  current 
without  provisions,  a  compass,  or  a  pilot.  The 
party  made  frequent  descents  on  each  bank  for 
tlie  purpose  of  procuring  provisions,  which 
they  sometimes  seized  by  force  of  arms,  and 
sometimes  obtained  by  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  gentler  natives.  At  length,  after 
many  dangers  and  hardships  incurred  in  a 
voyage  of  seven  months,  he  reached  the  ocean, 
where  he  was  in  imminent  hazard  of  being  lost. 
He,  however,  got  safe  to  the  Spanish  settle- 
ment in  the  island  of  Cubagua,  whence  ho 
sailed  to  Spain.  He  filled  the  ears  of  his 
countrymen  with  narratives  of  tlie  wonders  he 
met  with  in  his  expedition,  such  as  temples  of 
the  Indians  plated  with  geld,  and  a  republic  of 
women  so  warUke  that  they  had  extended  their 
dominion  over  a  wide  tract  of  country.  From 
this  last  circumstance,  grounded, it  issaid,  upon 
his  meeting  with  a  few  female  warriors,  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  River  of  Amazons  to  the 
^Iaragnon,  by  which  last  appellation  it  was  al- 
ready in  part  known  to  the  Spaniards.  His 
own  name  has  likewise  been  affixed  to  it,  es- 
pecially by  the  poets,  delighted  by  its  lofty 
sound.     Thus  our  Thomson, 

Swell'd  by  a  thousand  streams,  impetuous  hurl'd 

From  all  the  roarinp  Andes,  huge  descends 

1  he  mighty  Ortll.uia.  Seasons. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Orellana  was  ever  called 
to  account  for  his  desertion;  piobablv,  the  sub- 
sequent ruin  of  the  Pizarros  sheltered  him. 
Ten  years  afterwards  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  three  vessels  from  Spain,  with 
which  he  perished,  without  having  been  able  to 
discover  the  true  mouth  of  his  river,  jlfci-fri. 
Rciertjon's  yliiici-ica. — A. 

ORESME,  Nicholas,  an  eminent  French 
prelate  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers 
in  tlie  fouvteemh  century,  was  born  at  Caen 
in  Normandy,  but  in  what  year  is  not  known. 
He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  university  of 
Paris,  where  he  entered  himself  a  member  of 
the  college  of  Navarre,  and  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Sorbonne.  In  the  year  1355,  he  was  elected 
grand  master  of  the  college  in  which  he  was 
educated,  and  ."M.  Launoy  says,  that  he  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  revival  and  cncouragemcut 
of  learning  in  that  seminary,  and  raised  it  to 
pre-eminent  celebrity  among  tlie  colleges  of 
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Ills  time.     Afterwards  he  was   made   succes- 
sively archdeacon  ot  Ixiyeux,  dean  of  the  eliap- 
tcr  of  Rouen,  and  trtcsurtr  of  the  holy  chapel 
at  Paris.     In  the  year  1 360,  king  John  appoint- 
ed  liim   prectp'.or   to   his  son    Charles,  vho 
was  the   fifth    king  of  France  of  that   name. 
He  was  sei;t,  in   1363,  to   transact  aflairs  of 
nionient  with  pope  Urban  V.  and  the  college  of 
cardinals  at  Avignon  ;  and  on  that  occasion  he 
signalized  liimstlf  by  a  discourse  which  he  de- 
livered before  the  pope  and  cardinals,  in  which 
he  expatiated  with  great  energy  and  freedom  on 
the  scandalous  irregularities  of  the  papal  court, 
i'his  discourse  was  printed  by  Flacius  Illyrlcus, 
in   his    "  Catalogue  of  the  \^'^tnesses  to   the 
Truth  ;"  and  was  published  alone  by  Gesner, 
at  A\'itteniberg,  in  1604.     Oresnic  also  excited 
inucli  attention  by  another    "Discourse,    con- 
cerning the  Changes  in  the  Value  of  Money  ;" 
in    vhich  he    boldly    censured    those    princes 
who  coined  money   below  the    just   standard 
weight,  and  maintained  that  they  had  no  power 
to  increase  or  depreciate  the  value  of  money 
at   their  arbitrary  pleasure.     This  discourse  is 
inserted    in    the   twenty-sixth   volume  of   the 
grand  edition  of  the  "  Bibl.  Patr."     Upon  the 
accession  of  Charles  V.  to  the  throne,  he  loaded 
his  former  tutor  with  his  favours,  and  consulted 
him  on  the  most  important  affairs  of  govern- 
ment.    In     1377,   he    nominated  him    to  the 
vacant  see  of  Lisieux  ;  over  which  this  eminent 
man  presided  till  his  death,  in  the  year  1382. 
His  acquaintance  with  divinity,  philosophy,  the 
mathematics,  and  the   belles  lettres,  was  very 
extensive  and  profound  for  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  as  sufficiently  appears  from  wliat  are 
.still  extant  of  liis  writings.     j\I.  M.  de  Launoy, 
Dupin,  Huet,    and   ^everal  other  learned  men 
state,  that  he  translated  the  Bible  into  Frencli, 
by  the  order  of  king   Charles  V.     But   this 
statement  is  contradicted  by  other  critics  ;  some 
of  whom  maintain,  that  the  manuscript  in  the 
royal  library  attributed  to  him,  was  the  produc- 

,  tion  of  Raoul  des  Presles,  an  eminent  contem- 
porary of  our  author  -,  while  others  contend, 
with  father  Simon  in  his  "  Critical  History  of 
the  Versions  of  the  New  Testament,"  that  the 
manuscript  in  question  was  the  work  of  Guy- 
ards  des  Moulins,  canon  of  Aire,  who  lived 
a  hundred  years  before  Oresme.  Which  of 
the  parties  is  in  the  right,  we  are  not  able  to 
judge.  Oresme  translated  into  French,  Aris- 
totle's "  I\lorals  and  Politics,"  by  order  of 
Charles  V. ;  some  parts  of  Cicero  ;  and  Pe- 
trach's  treatise,  "De  Remediis  Utriusque 
Fortunx  :"  and  he  wrote  a  Latin  piece,  "De 


Ccmmunicatione  Idiomafim  ;"  three  treatises 
against  "Judicial  Astrology,"  which  were 
highly  commended  by  Picus  de  Mirandula  ;  a 
treatise  "  De  Aniichtisto,"  which  is  inserted 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  "  Amplissima 
Collcctio"  of  father  Marteniie;  and  nuircnnis 
other  pieces  in  philosophy  and  divinity,  of 
which  a  catalogue  may  be  seen  in  the  second 
volume  of  M.  Launoy's  "  History  of  Navarre." 
Dupln.     Mcnri.     Noiiv.  Did.  //«/.— M. 

ORFANEL,  Hy;\cinth,  a  Spanish  domi- 
nican  mor.k  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  a 
m.-.rtyr  to  his  zeal  for  propagating  the  catholic 
faith  in  Japan,  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  in  tlie  year  1378.  He  entered  when 
very  young  into  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and 
in  the  year  1605,  was  sent  out  a  missionary  to 
the  Philippine  islands.  From  tlience  he  went 
to  Japan,  where  he  chiefly  applied  himself  to 
the  instruction  of  tlie  poor,  and  tlie  peasantry 
of  the  country,  and  is  said  to  have  made  nu- 
merous converts  to  the  catholic  religion. 
"While  thus  engaged,  he  endured  great  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  ;  and  being  at  length  ar- 
rested, was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  at  a 
slow  fire,  in  the  year  1622.  Fie  claims  this 
notice,  from  his  having  contributed  to  the  col- 
lection of  missionary  travels  among  the  Pagans 
of  the  East,  a  work,  written  in  the  Spani.'h 
language,  ▼.'hich  relates  to  a  country  little 
known  to  Europeans  j  and  it  is  said  to  abound 
in  curious  and  interesting  matter,  and  to  be 
recommended  by  its  strict  fidelity.  So  careful 
was  the  author  to  render  it  perfectly  accurate, 
that  while  he  was  in  prison  he  read  it  to  his 
fellow-missionaries,  who  assisted  hiin  in  cor- 
recting any  mistakes  into  which  he  might  have 
fallen.  It  was  printed  at  iVlr.drid,  in  1633, 
and  is  entitled,  "The  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  Success  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  from  tlie 
Year  1602,  when  the  Author  entered  into  the 
Order  of  Preachers,  to  the  Year  1621,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  End  of  the  Year  1622,  by  Father 
Diego  Coliado,"  (see  tliat  article)  quarto. 
ylntoiiii  Bibl.   Script.  Hispati.     Mcreri. — M. 

ORIBASIU8,  an  eminent  physician  of  the 
fourth  century,  was  a  native  either  of  Perga- 
mus  or  Sardes,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Zeno  the 
Cyprian.  By  his  medical  skill,  learning,  and 
agreeable  manners,  he  rose  to  celebrity,  and  be- 
came the  intimate  friend  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
who  made  him  questor  of  Constantinople. 
After  the  death  of  that  prince  in  363  he  lost 
hij  interest,  and  fell  into  disgrace,  insomuch 
that  under  Valentinian  i\.  he  was  stript  of  Jiis 
property,  and  sent  to  banishment  among  the 
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barbarians.  His  fortitude  and  professional 
skill,  however,  inspired  tRese  people  with  a 
high  veneration  for  his  character,  and  he  was 
at  length  recalled  to  the  iinperi.il  court.  Eu- 
napius  represents  him  as  flourishing  in  wealth 
and  reputation  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  the 
lives  of  the  philosophers,  which  was  near  the 
year  ^oo.  Oribasius,  at  the  request  of  the 
emperor  Julian,  made  a  compilation  from 
Galen  and  all  the  otlier  preceding  medical  au- 
thors, in  seventy  or  seventy-two  books,  of 
which  there  are  remaining  tlie  fifteen  first 
books,  together  with  two  others  on  anatomical 
subjects.  In  this  work  are  preserved  many 
passages  of  ancient  writers  not  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere,  and  others  are  given  with  more  ac- 
curacy than  in  the  extant  v.'orks  of  tlie  authors 
themselves.  He  afterwards  drew  up  the  sy- 
nopsis of  his  great  work,  for  tlie  use  of  his  sou 
Eustathius,  in  nine  books,  now  extant;  as  are 
likewise  his  four  books  on  medicines  and  dis- 
eases, entitled  "  Euporistorum,"  &c.  He 
wrote  some  other  works,  mentioned  by  Pho- 
tius  and  Suidas,  wliich  are  now  lost.  Of  his 
remaining  writings,  v.irious  editions  have  been 
given,  with  Latin  translations ;  and  they  rank 
among  the  more  valuable  of  the  medic;il  works 
of  antiquity,  though  they  contain  little  of  his 
own,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  contri- 
buted to  the  advancement  of  the  art.  He  was 
a  great  collector  of  recipes  and  specific  reme- 
dies, several  of  which  were  received  into  prac- 
tice after  his  time.  He  speaks  highly  from  his 
own  experience  of  the  eflic.icy  of  local  bleed- 
ings by  means  of  scarification,  and  asserts  that 
he  was  himself  cured  of  the  plague  by  it.  He 
also  gives  a  particular  and  cuiious  description 
of  a  species  of  mehincliolic  derangement  called 
lycanthropy,  in  which  the  patient  wanders 
about  by  night  among  the  tombs,  as  if  he  were 
transformed  into  a  wolf.  Tlie  case  of  the  de- 
nvDniac  in  the  New  I'estament,  who  abode 
among  the  sepulchres,  seems  to  have  been  of 
this  kind.  1  he  theoretical  and  anatomical 
parts  of  Oribasius  are  almost  purely  tran- 
scripts from  Galen.  The  whole  works  cf  Ori- 
basius were  printed  at  Basil  in  three  volumes, 
folio,  1557,  and  in  the  ««  Artis  Medica:  Prin- 
cipes"  of  Stephaniis.  Fre'vicCs  Hist.  P/.yjiA-. 
n.JIni  Bibl.  Med.  Ijf  Anat.—k. 

ORIGEN,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  il- 
lustrious fathers  of  the  church,  who  flourished 
in  the  third  century,  was  born  in  Alcx.^ndria, 
in  Jie  year  184  or  185,  and  was  surnamed 
^dttinaniiitst  either  on  account  of  his  indefatiga- 


ble application  to  study,  or  of  the  incredible 
firmness  with  which  he  endured  the  persecutions 
to  which  his  profession  of  Christianity  exposed 
him.  Porphyry  asserts,  that  he  was  born  of 
parents  who  were  heathens,  and  educated  in 
the  heathen  religion  ;  but  that  afterwards,  when 
he  was  grown  up,  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
christian  faith.  However,  Eusebius,  who  was 
a  great  admirer  of  Origen,  and  wrote  his  life, 
from  the  materials  wb.ich  he  collected  out  of 
Origen's  own  epistles,  and  the  relations  of  his 
disciples  who  lived  in  his  time,  has  clearly 
shewn  that  his  parents  were  Christian.  The 
same  writer  informs  us,  that  great  care  was 
taken  of  Jiis  education  by  his  father  Leonides, 
under  whose  instructions  he  was  initiated  into 
the  rudiments  of  learning;  and  tliat  in  his  early 
childhood  he  alTorded  f.iir  promise  of  future  ex- 
cellence by  his  rapid  improvement  in  several 
parts  of  knowleilge,  and  particularly  in  his 
acquaintance  with  the  holy  Scriptures.  To 
the  study  of  tlie  latter  he  applied  himself  with 
extraordinary  zeal  and  vigour  ;  and,  as  he  pos- 
sessed great  quickness  of  apprehens:on,  and  a 
lively  imagination,  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  their  plain  and  obvious  sense,  he  eng.iged 
in  enquiries  into  their  supposed  profounder 
meaning,  and  often  gave  his  father  some  trouble 
by  the  puzzling  questions  which  he  proposed 
to  him  on  that  subject.  For  this  inquisitive- 
ness  his  father  would  sometiines  seemintly  re- 
prove him,  observing,  that  he  ought  to  content 
himself  with  the  clear  and  natural  meaning  of 
the  sacred  writings,  without  aspiiing  to  wiiat 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  his  understanding  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  was  greatly  delighted  with 
the  disposition  wliich  his  son  discovered,  and 
heartily  thanked  God  for  giving  him  a  child  of 
such  attainments.  ^Vhen  Origen  was  of  a  pro- 
per age,  he  became  a  catechumen  in  the  chris- 
tian school  of  Alexandria,  under  Clement,  by 
wjiom  he  was  introduced  to  an  acqunintancc 
with  the  first  principles  of  pliilosophy,  and  im- 
pressed with  a  persuasion  of  its  utility  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  study  of  christian  truth.  After 
receiving  the  initiatory  instructions  of  Clemeilt, 
he  attended  the  philosopliical  school  of  the 
celebrate<l  Ammonius  S.iccas,  the  founder  of 
the  eclectic  philosophy,  which  was  frcquentid 
both  by  Pagans  and  Cliristians.  Under  this 
master  Porphyry  .md  Kuschius  acknowledge 
that  Origen  made  great  proficiency  in  tlie  study 
of  philosopl'.y,  anil  his  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  the  CJreek  philosophers.  At  thi 
same   time,   by  the   aid   of  his  cxtraon.iin.ny 
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al)!!ities   and   indefatigable    iiulustry,  he  made 
himself  master  of  all  the  learning  of  the  age. 

In    the  year  202,  when  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  broke  out   under  the  emperor 
Severus,  Origcn  lost  his  fatlier,  who  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  soon  afterwards  sufrorcd 
martyrdom.     On  this  occasion  Origen  shewed 
so  earnest   a   desire   to  die  with  him  for  the 
same  cause,  that  his  mother  found  it  necessary 
to  hide  his  cloaths,  to  prevent  him  from  going 
abroad,  and  throwing  himself  into  tlic  way  of 
his  persecutors.      Being  thus  prevented   from 
sealing  the   truth  witii   liis  blood,   he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  father,  in  which  he  exhorted  him 
to  constan.cy,   and  not  to  be  moved  from   his 
stcdfastness    by  compassion   for  his  wife    and 
seven    sons,     i  he    martyrdom    of    Leonides 
being  followed  by  the  confiscation  of  his  pro- 
perty, his  wife   and   children  had  at  first  no- 
thing to  vcly  upon  for  support,  but  the  bounty 
of  a  rich  and  honourable  lady  of  Alexandria  ; 
till  Origen,  though  only  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
was  enabled  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of 
subsistence  by  teaching  grammar.     In  this  un- 
dertiiking  he  met   with  great  success,   and  his 
school  was  soon  crowded    with   young    men, 
both  of  christian  and  pagan  families.     As  the 
chair  of  the  catechetical  school  at   Alexandria 
■was  at  this  time  vacant,  in  consequence  of  the 
retreat  of  Clement,  who  had  been  driven  away 
by  persecution,    some  of  the  heathens  came 
to  Origen,  desiring  to  be  instructed  by  him  in 
the  christian  doctrine.     So  many  were  the  con- 
verts made  by  him,  that  Demetrius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  thought  proper  »o  entrust  to  him, 
young  as  he  was,  the  cliargc  of  the  catechetical 
school ;   in  which  office  he   proved  eminently 
useful,  and  at  the  same  time  gained  the  esteem 
of  the  faithful,   by   his    frequent    visits,    and 
other  kind  offices  to  the  confessors  who  were 
in  prison  for  their  religion.     The  number  of  his 
disciples  increasing,  lie  left  off  teaching  gram- 
mar, confining  himself  entirely  to  religious  in- 
structions ;  and  he   proved  so  successful,  that 
he  had  no  less  than  seven  of  his  scholars  who 
had  the  fortitude  to  sufFer  martyrdom.     Origen 
was   unwilling   to  receive   any   gratuity  from 
those  whom  he  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
the  christian  religion  ;  and,  therefore,  to  secure 
to  himself  a  subsistence  equal  to  his  moderate 
desires,  he  sold  all  his  volumes  of  ancient  au- 
thors, which  he  had  collected  with  great  care, 
and   contented    himself    which   four  cboli-,   or 
about  five  pence,   to  be  paid  him  daily  by  the 
purchaser.    Among  his  catechumens  he  fol- 


lowed the  steps  of  Clement,  taking  great  painj 
to  instruct  them  in  the  tenets  of  the  several 
sects  of  philosophy,  as  the  most  probable  means 
of  convincing  them  of  the  superior  excellence 
of  Christianity.  At  the  same  time  he  incul- 
cated upon  them,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
a  very  austere  and  rigid  system  of  morals. 
Being  obliged  to  teach  women  as  well  as  men, 
in  order  to  place  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
scandal,  and  to  prevent  ail  sexual  desires,  he 
was  induced,  by  an  injudicious  interpretation 
of  our  Saviour's  language  when  speaking  of 
persons  who  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven's  sake,  to  emasculate  him- 
self: a  rash  and  unnatural  act,  which  he  after- 
wards very  properly  condemned.  In  the  year 
21 1,  or  as  some  think  213,  Origen  paid  a  short 
visit  to  Rome,  where  Zcphyrinus  was  then 
bishop,  having  a  desire,  as  he  expressed  him- 
self, to  see  tlie  most  ancient  cliurch  of  the 
Romans. 

Upon  his  return  to   Alexandria,   Origen  ap- 
plied with   fresh  ardour  to  his  labours  in  the 
catechetical  school,  till   his  reputation  became 
so  high,  and   the   number  of  his  disciples  so 
great,    that  he  found  it   necessary  to   have  an 
assistant,  tliat  he   might   be   able  to  devote  a 
due  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  holy  Scriptures.     The  person 
whom  he  selected  for  this  purpose  was  one  of 
his    converts,    named  Hcraclas,    who  became 
bishop  of  Alexandria  after  the  death  of  De- 
metrius.    To  him  was  committed  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  younger  scholars  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  religion,    while    (Origen  reserved   to 
liis  own  care  those  who  had   made  some  pro- 
ficiency.    About  this  time,  according  to  Huse- 
bius,  he  had  made  liimself  acquainted  with  the 
llebrewlanguage,  and  composed  his  "Hexapla," 
or  that  edition  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which, 
by  the  side  of  the  Hebrew  text,  he  had  tran- 
scribed, in   different  columns,    the   Septuagint 
translation,  those  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and 
Theodotion,   and  some  others,  the  names  of 
which  are  not  known.     This  work  greatly  in- 
creased the  reputation  of  Origen,   and  induced 
numbers  of  learned  persons  to   resort  to  Alex- 
andria, for  the  sake   of  improving  by  his  con- 
versation and  instructions.     In  this  number  was 
Ambrose,  a  wealthy  man,  who  had  been  con- 
verted from  the  Valentinian  heresy  to  the  or- 
thodox doctrine   by  the  preaching  of  Origen, 
and   became   liis  great  admirer  and    intimate 
friend.     It  was  he  who  principally  encouraged 
him  to  write  commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures, 
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by  furnishing  Iilm  with  what  books  he  required, 
and  particularly,  by  being  at  the  CNpcnce  of 
maintaining  seven  or  more  amanuenses,  to 
vrite  down  what  lie  dictated,  and  as  many 
young  women,  or  others,  who  excelled  in  the 
art  of  writing,  to  copy  his  works.  After  this 
Origcii  met  with  frequent  interruptions  in  his 
studies,  the  precise  date*  of  wliich  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.  He  took  a  journey  into  Ara- 
bia, in  consequence  of  a  letter  whiclj  n  prince 
of  that  country  wrote  to  Demetrius,  requesting 
that  lie  might  be  sent  to  instruct  him  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  "Wlu-n,  afterwards, 
the  city  of  Alexandria  was  cruelly  liarassed  by 
the  emperor  Caracalla,  he  withdrew  into  Pa- 
lestine, where,  at  the  request  of  the  bishops 
of  the  country,  he  publicly  explained  the 
Scriptures  to  the  people  in  the  cliurches,  and 
preached  in  their  presence,  though  he  was  only 
a  layman.  Upon  this  Demetrius,  who  cither 
envied  him  this  honour,  or  was  persuaded  that 
those  bishops  had  violated  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  wrote  to  them,  complaining  of  the 
encouragement  which  they  had  given  to  the 
unheard  of  practice  of  the  preaching  of  lay- 
men before  bishops.  In  reply,  Alexander  bi- 
shop of  Jerusalem,  and  Theociistus  bibhop  of 
C;t.'sarea,  vindicated  themselves  and  Oi  igen  in 
that  proceeding,  by  producing  more  than  one 
precedent  of  the  conduct  against  which  Deme- 
trius excepted.  In  the  mean  time  Demetrius  re- 
called Origen  to  Alexandria,  where  he  resumed 
his  office  in  the  catechetical  school,  and  his  bib- 
lical studies.  From  these  he  was  again  called 
by  the  princess  I\lamma:a,  mother  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  who  sent  for  him  to  come  to 
licr  at  Antioeh,  that  she  might  enjoy  the  be- 
nefit of  his  conversation  on  religious  subjects. 
On  this  occasion,  for  his  greater  honour,  as 
well  as  safety,  a  military  guard  was  directed  to 
attend  him  during  his  journey. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Antioeh,  Origen  return- 
ed to  Alexanilria,  where  he  remained  till  the 
year  228,  when  Demetrius  sent  him  on  some 
business  relating  to  the  church  into  Achaia.  In 
the  course  of  this  journey  he  was  ordained 
presbyter  at  Cx'sarea,by  Theoctistus  and  Alex- 
ander, being  then  about  forty-three  or  forty- 
four  years  of  age.  This  ordination  by  foreign 
bishops  gave  such  ofience  to  Demetrius,  wlio 
l;ad  long  envied  the  great  reputation  of  Origen, 
that  from  this  time  his  conduct  towards  liim 
was  marked  by  the  most  determined  and  violent 
enmity.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Origen  from 
Athens,  Demetrius  wrote  letters  against  him  to 
every  quarter,  in  which  he  reproached  him  for 


the  act  by  which  he  had  lost  his  Tirility,  though 
at  the  time  when  he  committed  it  the  bishop 
bestowed  high  praise  on  the  ardour  of  his  zeal 
and  the  strength  of  his  virtue.  In  the  year 
231,  Demetrius  assembled  a  council  at  Alex- 
andria, in  which  he  procured  a  decree  to  be 
passed,  that  not  only  prohibited  Origen  from 
teaching  any  more  in  that  city,  but  pronounced 
sentence  of  banishment  upon  him.  Soon  after- 
wards he  prevailed  on  a  second  council  of  Egyp.i 
tian  bishops  to  depose  him  from  the  office  of 
presbyter;  and  Jerome  seems  to  say  that  he  was 
excommunicated.  Demetrius  also  wrote  letters 
to  all  parts  of  the  christian  world,  and  obtained 
the  concurrence  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  and 
numerous  other  bishops,  in  the  sentence  which 
cut  him  off  from  the  communion  of  the  catho- 
lic church  ;  but  the  bishops  of  Palestine,  Ara- 
bia, Phoenicia,  and  Achaia,  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  extraordinary  merit,  and 
knew  him  personally,  refused  to  join  in  his  con- 
demnation, and  continued  to  entertain  the  re- 
spect for  him  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled. 
In  the  mean  time  Origen  had  retired  to  Cesa- 
rea  in  Palestine,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  Iheoctistus,  bishop  of  that  city,  and  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  determined 
to  support  him,  and  commissioned  him  to 
deliver  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  and 
other  religious  instructions.  Here  he  opened  a 
school,  in  which  he  taught  sacred  and  profane 
learning  to  a  numerous  train  of  disciples,  not 
only  from  among  the  people  of  that  country, 
but  from  the  most  distant  places ;  in  which 
number  were  Porphyry,  Gregory,  afterwards 
surnamed  Tkai'.tnaturguSf  and  bishop  of  Neo- 
cxsarea  in  Pontus,  and  his  brother  Athenodo- 
rus,  who  also  became  a  bishop  in  Pontus.  TI»e 
two  latter  attended  on  the  instructions  of  Ori- 
gen for  live  years.  Here  he  also  received  seve- 
ral visits  from  Firmilian,  bishop  of  Cxsarca  in 
Cappadoeia,  who  was  desirous  of  his  assistance 
for  further  improveirient  in  divine  knowledge. 
With  this  bishop,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  he 
afterwards  lived  for  some  time  ;  probably  dur- 
ing the  persecution  under  the  emperor  iMaxi- 
min.  About  the  year  240,  Origen  toot  a  se- 
cond journey  to  Athens,  where  he  must  have 
made  some  stay,  since  he  finished  at  that  place 
his  "  Commentary'  upon  Ezekiel,  and  began 
that  upon  the  Canticles.  H.iving  returned  to 
Cxsarea,  he  was  soon  afterwards  called  to 
attend  a  synod  of  bishops  in  Arabia,  which 
was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  a  charge  preferred  against  13e- 
ryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  who  was  accused  of 
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saying,  "  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  before  his 
coming  to  dwell  amonp  men,  had  no  proper 
distinct  subsistence ;  and  that  he  had  no  god- 
head of  his  own,  but  only  that  of  the  father 
residinp;  in  iiim."  On  this  occasion  Origen  is 
said  to  have  argued  with  such  force  against 
those  tenets,  that  Beryllus  was  satisfied  of 
their  fallacy,  and  made  an  open  declaration  of 
his  entire  assent  to  the  catholic  creed.  After 
this,  another  numerous  synod  was  assembled  in 
Arabia,  to  discuss  another  point,  relating  to 
the  nature  of  the  human  soul;  some  inaintain- 
ing,  "that  it  died  with  the  body,  and  turned  to 
corruption,  but  that  at  the  time  of  tlic  resur- 
rection it  should  be  revived  together  with  it." 
In  this  synod  Origen,  who  had  been  requested 
to  attend,  was  so  successful  in  combating  the 
advocates  for  that  doctrine,  tliat  they  yielded  to 
him  the  victory,  and  professed  a  change  of 
sentiment  upon  the  subject. 

When  Origen  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
not  before,  as  Eusebius  informs  us,  he  permit- 
ted the  discourses  to  be  taken  down  by  short- 
hand writers,  which  he  preached  to  the  peo- 
ple almost  every  day,  after  little  previous  pre- 
paration. This  employment,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  applying  witli  assiduity  to  his 
studies,  and  composing  several  considerable 
works,  such  as  his  "  Eight  Books  against  Cel- 
sus,"  his  "  Commentaries"  upon  the  twelve 
minor  Prophets,  and  upon  St.  Matthew,  &e. 
During  the  Decian  persecution,  in  the  year 
250,  he  suffered  much,  with  exemplary  and  in- 
vincible fortitude,  on  account  of  liis  zeal  for 
the  christian  cause.  Though  fiir  advanced  in 
hfe,  lie  was  arrested,  and  confined  in  the  in- 
terior part  of  a  piison,  where  he  was  fastened 
with  an  iron  cliain,  and  his  feet  in  the  stocks 
stretched  to  such  a  distance  from  each  other 
as  to  render  his  situation  excessively  painful. 
He  was  also  subjected  to  various  other  kinds  of 
torture,  care  being  taken  that  he  should  not  be 
entirely  deprived  of  life;  and  he  was  tlireaten- 
ed  to  be  burnt  alive.  But  neither  his  sufferings 
nor  the  threats  of  liis  persecutors  could  shake 
his  constancy,  or  induce  him  to  behave  in  a 
manner  in  the  least  unworthy  of  his  christian 
profession.  That  he  survived  this  persecution, 
and  afterwards  wrote  several  letters  proper  for 
the  consolation  of  those  who  might  be  placed 
in  the  same  circumstances,  we  learn  from 
different  ancient  writers;  but  we  have  no  in- 
formation concerning  the  means  by  which  he 
obtained  his  liberty.  Epiphanius  says,  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  an  obscene  and  most  infamous 
punishment  contrived  by  the  Pagans,  he  sacri- 


ficed to  idols.  The  character  of  that  historian, 
however,  who,  as  Jortin  justly  observes,  was  a 
diligent  collector  of  groundless  and  censorious 
reports,  and  who  hated  Origen  and  his  writings, 
and  the  circuinstance  that  Origen's  greatest 
enemies  have  taken  no  notice  of  such  an  anec- 
dote, obliged  us  to  regard  it  as  a  tale  entirely 
unworthy  of  credit.  Origen  died  at  Tyre,  in 
the  year  253,  when  in  the  sixty-ninth  or  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  age.  Of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  the  merits  of  this  extraordinary  man 
have  been  held,  both  by  ancients  and  moilerns, 
who  differed  widely  from  him  in  opinion,  wc 
shall  enable  our  readers  to  form  some  judg- 
ment, by  laying  before  them  various  testimonies 
to  his  character;  premising  only,  that  he  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  a  person  who  has  passed 
through  much  evil  as  well  as  good  report,  and 
that  liis  person  and  writings  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  much  abuse  and  calumny,  of  which 
they  were  not  deserving,  and  which  we  shall 
not  detail.  In  Bayle  the  reader  may  meet  with 
some  curious  specimens  of  the  anathemas 
which  have  been  pronounced  against  him. 

Eusebius  assures  us,  that  there  was  honour- 
able mention  made  of  Origen  in  the  works  of 
various  gentile  philosophers  of  that  time,  soine 
of  whom  dedicated  books  to  hiin  ;  while  others 
sent  their  books  to  be  revised  and  examined  by 
him.  He  also  transcribes  a  passage  of  Por- 
phyry, in  his  books  against  the  cliristian  reli- 
gion, to  which  we  have  already  adverted, 
where  he  certainly  bears  witness  tohis  learning, 
how  much  soever  lie  may  alFect  to  depreciate 
his  judgment ;  for  he  says  that  Origen  not  only 
read  Plato,  but  likewise  several  stoic  and  Py- 
thagorean philosophers,  whom  he  mentions  by 
name.  In  his  book  "Dc  ^'iris  Illustribiis,"  St. 
Jerome  calls  hint  "  a  man  of  immortal  genius, 
who  possessed  the  knowledge  of  logic,  geome- 
try, arithmetic,  music,  grammar,  and  rhetoric, 
and  of  the  opinions  of  all  sects  of  philoso- 
phers ;  so  that  there  was  a  great  resort  of  per- 
sons to  him  for  instruction  in  these  branches 
of  polite  literature  ;  wliom  likewise  Origen  re- 
ceived chiefly  with  this  view,  that  he  might 
thereby  the  better  lead  them  to  the  christian 
faith."  Sometimes  he  styles  Origen,  "  the 
greatest  doctor  of  the  churches  since  tlie  apos- 
tles ;"  and  in  another  place  he  says,  "I  would 
willingly  undergo  all  the  hatred  tliat  has  been 
attached  to  his  name,  if  I  had  but  also  his 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures."  Even  after  he 
changed  his  party,  and  joined  the  enemies  of 
Origen,  he  acknowledged,  "  that  he  Was  a 
great  man  from  his  childhood,  and  the   true 
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son  of  a  martyr ;  tliat  he  trampled  the  world 
under  foot,  vanquishing  both  the  love  of  plea- 
sure raid  of  riches ;  and  that  he  had  the  Scrip- 
tures by  heart,  and  laboured  day  and  night  in 
studying  and  explaining  them."  Sulpitius  Se- 
vcrus,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  fir>t  dia- 
logue, after  mentioning  other  things  con- 
cerning Origen,  says,  *'  he  wonders  how  one 
and  the  same  man  could  be  so  different  from 
himself:  that  where  he  is  in  the  right,  he  had 
not  an  equal  since  the  apostles ;  and  where  he 
is  in  the  wrong,  no  man  ever  erred  more  shame- 
fully.'' Vincentius  Lirinensis,  who  was  far 
from  being  favourable  to  Origen's  sentiments, 
celebrates  his  virtue,  fine  genius,  vast  learning, 
eloquence,  fame,  and  many  other  advantages 
in  a  fine  eulogium,  which  is  too  long  to  be 
transcribed,  and  may  be  seen  in  Cave.  After 
reciting  these  testimonies,  Lardncr  thus  sums 
up  the  character  of  this  father:  "he  had  a  ca- 
pacious mind,  and  a  large  compass  of  know- 
ledge; and  throughout  his  whole  life  was  a 
man  of  unwearied  application  in  studying  and 
composing  works  of  various  sorts,  some  of 
them  extremely  tedious  and  laborious  ;  and  in 
teaching  by  word  of  mouth,  in  the  way  of  ca- 
techetical instruction,  public  discourse  to  the 
people,  and  conference.  He  had  the  happi- 
ness of  uniting  diiferent  accomplishments, 
being  at  once  the  greatest  preacher,  and  the 
most  learned  and  voluminous  writer  of  the  age: 
nor  is  it  easy  to  say  which  is  most  admirable, 
his  learning  or  his  virtue.  In  a  word,  it  must 
be  owned  that  Origen,  though  not  perfect  nor 
infallible,  was  a  bright  light  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  one  of  those  rare  personages  that 
have  done  honour  to  the  human  nature."  Eras- 
mus had  a  high  esteem  for  Origen.  ''  One 
page  of  him,"  says  he  in  his  life  of  that  father, 
"  teaches  me  more  of  christian  philosophy, 
than  ten  of  Augustine."  "  This,"  says  Jortin, 
"is  an  honourable  testimony  for  Origen;  it  is 
laudnii  a  viro  laudato."  Erasmus  also  add';, 
"in  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  allowing 
for  some  particular  points  of  faith,  I  would 
prefer  one  Origen  to  ten  orthodox."  Mr. 
Daille,  in  his  treatise  "  De  Usu  Patrum,"  says, 
that  "  Origen  alone,  had  we  but  his  writings  en- 
tire, would  perhaps  be  able  to  give  us  more 
light,  and  satisfaction,  in  the  business  we  are 
now  upon,  than  all  the  rest.  We  have  but  very 
little  of  him  left,  and  the  greatest  part  of  that 
too,  most  miscriibly  abused  and  corrui)ted ;  the 
most  learned  and  aimo.-'t  innumerable  writings 
of  this  great  and  incomparable  person  not  being 
able  to  withstand  the  violence  of  time,  nor  the 


envy  and  malice  of  men,  who  have  dealt  much 
worse  with  him  than  so  many  ages  and  cen- 
turies of  years  that  have  passed  from  his  time 
down  to  us." 

VV  hen  mentioning  the  principal  writers  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  learned  and 
pious  productions  in  the  third  century,  Mo- 
sheim  pronounces  Origen  "  the  most  eminent, 
whether  we  consider  the  extent  of  his  fame,  or 
the  multiplicity  of  his  labours,"  calling  him 
"  a  man  of  vast  and  uncommon  abihties,  and 
the  greatest  luminary  of  the  christian  world 
that  this  age  exhibited  to  view.  Had  the  just- 
ness of  his  judgment,"  says  lie,  "been  equal  to 
the  immensity  of  his  genius,  the  fervour  of  his 
piety,  his  indefatigable  patience,  his  extensive 
erudition,  and  his  other  eminent  and  superior 
talents,  all  encomiums  must  have  fallen  short 
of  his  merit.  Yet  such  as  he  was,  his  viituci 
and  his  labours  deserve  the  admiration  of  ail 
ages;  and  his  name  will  be  transmitted  with 
honour  throui^h  the  annals  of  time,  as  long  as 
learning  and  genius  shall  be  esteemed  amongst 
men."  Dupin  draws  his  character  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  "Origen  possessed  very  quick 
parts,  and  a  very  vigorous  and  comprehensive 
imagination  ;  but  he  relied  too  much  on  the  vi- 
vacity of  his  genius,  and  often  lost  himself, 
out  of  a  too  great  earne.->tness  to  fathom  and 
subtilize  every  thing.  He  had  a  very  happy 
invention,  and  a  more  happy  delivery  of  what 
he  had  invented  ;  but  he  had  not  that  exactness 
in  his  inventions,  nor  all  that  gracefulness  in 
his  delivery  which  might  be  wished.  He  pro- 
secuted his  labours  with  so  much  facility, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  dictated  to  seven  or 
eight  persons  at  a  time,  and  he  was  so  ready- 
in  expressing  himself,  that  he  composed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  Homilies  exUwporf :  upon 
which  account  his  style  is  not  very  cor- 
rect nor  coherent.  He  had  a  wonderful  me- 
mory ;  but  he  often  trusted  too  much  to  it.  He 
was  a  person  of  most  profound  learning.  He 
particul.irly  studied  the  philosophy  of  Plato, 
which  he  perfectly  unJerbtood,  and,  indeed, 
was  too  n)uch  attached  to  it  for  a  Christian. 
He  also  understood  the  systems  of  the  other 
philosophers.  He  had  applieil  himself  assi- 
duously to  the  study  of  human  learning.  He 
was  neither  ignor.int  of  history  nor  mythology; 
and  he  had  as  perfect  an  acquaintance  with  all 
the  profane  sciences,  as  those  who  h.id  devoted 
all  their  lives  to  the  study  of  them.  But  what  he 
particularly  excelled  in  was  the  knowle<lge  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  to  the  study  of  which  he 
directed  his  chief  attention.    He  had  commit* 
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tfd  them  entirely  to  memory  ;  and  that  he  might 
not  neglect  any  tiling  which   could  contribute 
to  illustrate   their  literal  meaning,  he  carefully 
examined  all  the  versions   of  the    Bible   then 
existing,  and  compared  them  with  the  Hebrew 
text,   subjoining  a  literal  commentary  on   the 
most  dilTicult  passages.     He  was  not  very  well 
skilled  in  the   Hebrew  language ;   but  he  un- 
derstood it  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  variations    from  tha  original   text  in   the 
different  versions.     Nevertheless,   he   did    not 
adhere    to  tlic  literal  explication  of  the  Bible, 
but  thought  it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
it  credit  with  the  heathens  who  despised  its 
plainness  and   simplicity,  and  of  rendering  it 
more  useful  to  the  world,  to  give  mystical  and 
allegorical  interpretations  of  every  thing  in   it 
in  imitation  of  Philo  and  Aristobulus,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  genius  and  manner  of  the  Pla- 
tonists."     To  the  characters  of  Origen  already 
given,  we  shall   add  an  extract  from  that  by 
the  liberrjl   and  candid  Jortin,  who  observes, 
that    "  he   was   very   learned    and  ingenious, 
and     indefatigably    industrious;      his    whole 
life   from  his  early  years  was  spent  in  exam- 
ining,   teaching,    and    explaining    the    Scrip- 
tures, to  which  he  joined  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, and  of  all  polite  literature.     He  was 
humble,  modest,  and  patient  under  great  in- 
juries and  cruel  treatment  which  he   received 
from   Christians  and  Pagans;  for  though   he 
ever  had  a  considerable  number  of  friends  and 
admirers  on  account  of  his    amiable  qualities 
and  useful  accomplishments,  he  was  persecuted 
and  calumniated  by  men  who  had   neither  his 
learning  nor  liis  virtue. — His  inquisitive    ge- 
nius,   and  his   mixing  philosophy  with  Chris- 
tianity, led    him    perhaps    into    some    learned 
singularities,  and  ingenious    reveries;   but  he 
was  by  temper  far   from  dogmatizing  in  such 
points,  from  fomenting   schisms,   and   setting 
himself  up  for  the  head  of  a  party.     He  lived 
in  times  when  Christians  were  not  so  shackled 
with  systems  and  determinations  as  they  were 
afterwards,  nor  so  much   exposed   to  disinge- 
nuous  and  illiberal  objections,  and  had  more 
liberty  to  pursue  their  enquiries,  anil  to  speak 
their  mind.     He  was  ever  extrenielv  sober  and 
exemplary,    practising    what   he   prea'clied    to 
others,  and  he  lived  and  died  poor  and  destitute 
even  of  common  convenicneies." 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  is  pro- 
per that  we  should  take  some  notice  of  the 
sources  and  lending  heads  of  Origen's  doctrine  ; 
which  we  shall  present  to  our  readers  from  the 
account  which  Brucker  has  given  of  the  phi- 


losophy of  this  father,  as  abridged  by  Enfield. 
'•  The   allegorical    method    of  explaining    the 
writings  and  traditions  of  the   ancients,  long 
practiiod  in   Egypt,  having  been    adopted  by 
the  Jews  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Alex- 
andrian   schools,     and     particularly  by  Philo, 
these  examples  were  followed  by  Origen  ;  and 
thus    a    fanciful    method   of   interpreting    the 
Scriptures  was  encouraged,  which    opened    a 
wide  door  to  error  and  delusion.     As  the  Alex- 
andrian  philosophers  had,  by  this   expedient, 
b^'en  able  to  accommodate  the  pagan  mythology 
to  their  respective  systems  ;   and  as  Ammonius 
had    employed    it   to   reconcile   the  supposed 
truths  of    revelation   with    his  new  modelled 
Platonism  ;  so  Origen  hoped,  by  the  same  me- 
thod, to    establish    a   union  between   heathen 
philosophy  and  christian  doctrine.     His  funda- 
mental canon    of   criticism   was,    that    wlier- 
ever  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  was  not  ob- 
vious, or  not  clearly  consistent  with  his  tenets, 
the  words  were  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual 
and  mystical  sense :  a  rule  by  which  he  could 
easily  incorporate  any  fancies,  either  original  or 
borrowed,  with  the  christian  creed.     His  prin- 
cipal tenets  are  these:  the  Deity  is  limited  in  his 
operations  by  the  imperfect  nature  of  matter. 
The  divine  nature  is  the  fountain  of  matter,  and 
is  itself,  though   free  from   gross  corporeality, 
in  some  sense,  material.  God,  angcb,  and  the 
souls  of  men,  are  of  one  and  the  same  substance. 
There  are  in  tlie  divine  nature  three  JroraVsi;, 
subsistences.     The  son,  proceeding  from  the 
father  like  a  solar  ray,    differs  from,  and  is  in- 
ferior to  him :  he  is  tlie  hrst  emanation  from 
God,  dependent  upon  him,  and  his  minister  in 
creation.     Winds  arc  of  various  orders,   and, 
according  to  tiie   use  or  abuse  of  liberty,   they 
are  placed  in    various  regions   of  the    world, 
which  was  made  for  this  purpose.     Angels  are 
clothed  with  a  subtle  corporeal  vehicle.     Evil 
spirits   are  degraded  by  being  confined   to  a 
grosser  body;   and  in    these  they  are  purged 
from  their  guilt,  till  they  are  prepared  to  ascend 
to   a  higSer    order.      Every  man    is  attended 
both  by  a    good   and    a  bad   angel.     Human 
souls  were  formed  by  God  before  the  bodies, 
into  whicli  they  are  sent  as  into  a  prison,  for 
the  punishment  of  their  sins :  they  pass  from 
one  body  to  another.      I'he  heavenly  bodies  arc 
animated  by  souls,  wliich  have  preserved  their 
purity ;  and   these   souls  are   capable  of   pre- 
dicting future  events.     All  things  are  in  perpe- 
tual rotation,  receding  from,   and  at  last   re- 
turning to,   the  divine    fountain :   whence    an 
eternal  succession  of  worlds,  and  the  final  re- 
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storatlon  of  the  souls  of  bad  men,  and  of  devils, 
after  certain  purgations,  to  happiness.  The 
souls  of  the  good  are  continually  advancing  in 
perfection,  and  rising  to  a  higher  state:  matter 
itself  will  be  hereafter  xefnied  into  a  better 
substance  ;  and,  after  the  great  revolution  of 
ages,  all  things  will  return  to  their  source,  and 
God  will  be  all  in  all. — These  tenets,  which 
approach  nearer  to  the  doctrine  of  Ammonius 
or  Plotinus  than  to  that  of  Christ,  may  be  ul- 
timately traced  up  to  the  cmanative  system, 
which  gave  rise  to  Gnosticism,  and  to  the  Jew- 
ish Cabbala.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Origea,  who  had,  unquestionably,  talents  and 
merit  superior  to  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
should  have  suflered  himself  to  have  been  so 
far  misled  by  the  authority  of  Clement,  and  the 
example  of  the  apostate  Ammonius,  and  by  a 
fondness  for  allegory,  as  thus  to  attempt  to 
unite  the  dreams  of  a  mystical  system  of  phi- 
losophy with  the  simple  doctrine  of  Christianity. 
The  fatal  effects  of  this  unnatural  combina- 
tion were  widely  extended,  and  long  expe- 
rienced." 

Origen  was  the  author  of  a  prodigious  number 
of  works,  of   which    the    remains    that    have 
reached    motlein    times,    though    voluminous, 
constituted    but    a    small   portion.      Gf  these 
works  Eusebius  and  Jerome  drew  up  particu- 
lar catalogues,  which  arc  no  longer  extant,  if 
we  except  a  small  part  of  tliat  by  Jerome,  in  a 
fragment  of  one  of  liis  letters  to  Paula.     There 
are,    however,  accounts  still   to  be   found    of 
many  of  Origen's  works  in    ancient    writers, 
particularly  in  Eusebius's  "Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory," which  lead  us  to  divide  them  into  two 
classes:   the  former  consisting  of  works  upon 
the  sacred  Scriptures;  the  latter,  of  separate 
treatises  upon  different  subjects.     Among  his 
works   upon    the  sacred  Sciiptures,   we   have 
■Ircady    noticed   liis  "Hexapia;"  which    was 
followed  by  lii'^  "Tetrapla,"  compiled  for  the 
use  of  such  scholirs  as  could  not  procure  the 
"  Hexapia,"  and   consisted  of  the  Greek  ver- 
ions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  the  Seventy  In- 
erprcters,  and  Thcodotion.      Both  these  works 
•re  now  lost ;    but  a  valuable  specimen  of  the 
■rirmer,  which  gave  the  hint  for  our  Poiyglott 
Wbles,  wai  published  with  learned  preliminary 
'i-servations,  notes,  and  a  Hebrew  lexicon,  by 
1  ther  Montfaucon,  in  1713,  in  two  volumes, 
'    lio.     The  other   works  of  Origen  upon  the 
riptures,  consisted  of  "  Commentaries"  upon 
books    of  the  Gld   and   Now  Testanunt, 
holia,"  and  "Homilies.'     In  his  "  Com- 
taries,"  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now 
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lost,  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  learning  and  ima. 
gination  in  illustrating  what  appeared  to  him 
to  bo  the  historical,  or  literal,  the  mystical,  and 
the  moral  sense  of  the  sacred  writings.  Of  hia 
"  Scholia,"  consisting  of  short  notes  explanatory 
of  diDiciiIt  passages,  none  arc  now  remaining  ; 
and  of  his  "Homilies,"  or  moral  instructions, 
scarcely  any  in  Greek,  what  we  have  of  them 
being  translations  by  Jerome  and  RufSnus, 
cliielly  by  the  latter.  For  an  account  of  these 
remains,  and  the  collections  in  which  they  are 
separately  preserved,  wc  refer  our  readers  to 
Cave  and  Dupin.  Witli  respect  lo  the  separate 
pieces  of  Origen  on  different  subjects,  besides 
some  Latin  translations,  we  have  still  extant,  in 
the  original  Greek,  his  "Treatise  upon  Prayer," 
his  "  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom,"  addressed  to 
Ambrose  and  Protoctetus,  during  the  persecu- 
tion under  Maximin  in  tlie  year  235  or  236; 
his  "  Apology  for  the  Christian  Religion,"  in 
eight  books  against  Celsus,  which  is  the  best 
written  work  upon  the  subject  left  us  by  the 
ancients;  "A  Letter  to  Africanus  concerning 
the  History  of  Susaiuiali,"  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  written  in  228,  by  others  in  240  ; 
another  "Letter  to  Gregory  Thaumaturgus;'* 
fragments  of  a  few  other  "Letters ;"  and 
"  Philocalia,"  containing  extracts  out  of  Ori- 
gen's works,  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Basil 
the  great.  With  respect  to  the  Latin  tran- 
slations of  Origen's  pieces,  particularly  those 
made  by  Ruflinus,  their  want  of  fidelity  has 
been  justly  the  subject  of  complaint,  and  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  introduction  into  them  of 
polemical  terms  which  were  not  in  use  till  after 
the  council  of  Nice;  and  some  learned  men  have 
suspected,  that  the  pieces  still  extant  in  Greek 
have  been  interpolated,  or  otherwise  altered, 
to  make  this  learned  m:in  speak  more  agreeably 
to  modern  orthodoxy  upon  original  sin,  and 
some  other  controverted  points,  than  he  really 
thought  or  wrote. 

Those  works  of  Origen  which  arc  commu- 
nicated to  us  only  through  the  medium  of  Latin 
versions,  were  collected  together  by  Merlin, 
and  afterwards  by  Er.isir.us,  and  piiblijhed  at 
Paris  in  1512,  and  at  Basil  in  1536,  in  two 
volumes,  folio.  In  1574,  a  larger  collection, 
including  some  pi<ccs  translated  by  the  editor, 
w.!S  published  at  Paris  under  the  care  of  Gil- 
bert (Jcncbrard,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  and  was 
reprinted  in  1604,  and  irtiy.  In  1668,  M. 
Iluct,  bishop  of  Avranchcs,  published  the 
(heck  fragments  of  Origen's  "Homilies"  ai;d 
his  "Commentaries"  upon  the  Scriptures,  with  . 
a  Latin  version,  and  notes,  in  two  volumes,  fo- 
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1  io,  to  wliich  arc  iircfixcd  copious  and  learned 
frolegomnia,  un.'.cr  the  title  of  «' Origeniaiia," 
fontaining  an  account  of  the  life,  doctrines, 
nnd  writings  of  this  f.itlicr.  New  editions  of 
this  collection  made  tlielr  appearance  in  ib'g, 
and  1685.  In  1623,  Michael  Ghisliefi  pub- 
lished at  Romr,  Origcn's  "  Commentary  on  tlie 
twenty-eighth  Chapter  of  the  first  Book  of 
Samuel,"  containing  an  account  of  Saul's  visit 
to  the  pretended  witch  at  Endor;  and  frag- 
ments of  his  "  Commentaries"  on  Jerenii.ih, 
with  eight  "  Homilies"  on  the  same  prophet, 
translated  into  Latin  by  Mattiiew  Caryophilus, 
aiid  Alhitius.  In  1605,  ()rii;en's  "Eight  Books 
ngainst  Cclsus,"  were  published  in  Greek,  with 
n  Latin  version  by  Gelcnius,  and  the  notes  of 
Hseschelius,  in  quarto,  and  were  aftcrvi'ards 
edited  more  correctly  at  Cambridge,  in  1658, 
quarto,  by  William  Spencer,  fellow  of  Trinity 
college,  who  improved  the  translation,  and 
gave  additional  notes  of  his  own.  This  edi- 
tion comprizes  the  author's "  Philocalia,  sive  de 
obscuris  Sacr:e  Scripturs  Locis."  In  1674, 
John  Rodolph  Wetstein  published  at  Basil,  in 
a  quarto  volume,  with  a  Latin  version  and 
notes,  a  "  Dialogue  against  the  Marcionites," 
which  the  greater  number  of  critics  consider  to 
be  supposititious;  the  "Exhortation  to  Martyr- 
dom ;"  and  the  "Letter  to  Africanus  concern- 
ng  the  History  of  Susannah."  In  1686,  bi- 
shop Fell  caused  his  "  Treatise  on  Prayer"  to 
be  published  at  Oxford,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
i2mo.  from  a  manuscript  belonging  to  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge.  At  length  a  complete 
edition  of  all  the  remains  of  Origen,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  was  commenced  at  Paris  by  Charles 
de  la  Rue,  a  benedictinc  of  the  congregation 
of  St.  Maur,  in  the  year  1733,  in  folio;  and 
though  the  editor  died  in  1739,  when  he  had 
only  published  three  volumes  of  his  plan,  it  was 
continued  after  his  deatli  by  his  nephew  Charles 
Vincent  de  'a  Rue,  a  member  of  the  same  re 
ligious  community,  who  published  the  fourth 
and  last  volume  in  the  year  1759.  Before  we 
close  this  article  we  sliould  mention,  that  some 
critics  and  historians,  and  among  others  Baro- 
nius  in  his  "  Annales,"  and  Holsteniuo  in  his 
"  Life  of  Porphyry,"  have  confounded  Origen 
with  a  gentile  philosopher  of  the  same  name, 
and  his  contemporary,  who  was  the  disciple 
ind  friend  of  Porphyry,  and  also  studied  phi- 
losophy under  Ammonius.  This  is  the  Ori- 
gen whom  Plotinus  succeeded  in  the  philoso- 
phical chair,  and  of  whom  mention  is  made 
by  Longinus,  Porphyry,  Hierocle*,  Eunapius, 
Proclus,  and  others,   in  places  to  whicli  the 


reader  may  find  references  in  Cave.  Eusehli 
Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  passim.  Fabricii  Bib/.  Eccl. 
sub.  Hieron.  cap.  54,  56,  and  61.  Suidas.  Cave'r 
Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub.  sac.  Nivat.  Dupin.  AIo" 
reri.  Mosh.  Hist.  Eccl.  Sac.  Hi.  par.  ii.  cap.  ii^ 
sect.  7.  Lardner's  Cred.  part  ii.  vol.  III.  ch.  38  i 
Jortins  Rem.irts  on  Eccl. Htst.  vol.  II.  b.  ii.  part 
2.  Enfield's  Hi.'t.  Phil.  vol.  II.  b.  vi.  ch.  ?. 
— M.  ^ 

OR  lOL,  Peter,  or  when  latinized  ^j^rw/w/, 
a  celebrated  French  prelate  in  the  fourteentli 
century,  was  a  native  of  Verberie  upon  the 
Oise  in  Picardy,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is  not 
known.  He  entered  into  the  order  of  Corde- 
liers, or  Minorites,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Paris ;  which  post  he  filled 
with  such  high  reputation,  that  he  acquired 
the  title  of  the  eloquent  doctor.  He  passed 
through  various  offices  of  trust  till  he  became 
provincial  of  his  order  in  Aquitaine,  and  in 
the  year  1321,  he  was  promoted  to  the  archic- 
piscopal  see  of  Aix.  This  dignity,  however, 
he  enjoyed  only  for  a  short  time,  since  he  died 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  Commcntaria  in  Libros  IV.  Sententiarum," 
which  were  published  at  Rome  in  1595  and 
1605,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  and,  with  his 
"  Quodlibeta  Varia,"  which  accompanied  the 
last  of  those  volumes,  entitle  him  to  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  among  the  scliolastic  divines. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Compendium 
Sacrrj  Theologise  ;''  a  treatise  "  On  the  Ten 
Commandments;"  and  of  a  much  esteemed 
abridgment  of  the  Bible,  entitled,  "  Brcviarium 
Bibliorum,  seu  Epitome  universs  S.  Scripturae 
juxtaliteralemSensum,"  which  was  first  publish- 
ed at  Venice  in  1507,  octavo,  and  underwent  at 
least  ten  different  impressions  in  that  city,  Paris, 
Rouen,  Strasburg,  and  Louvain.  Cave's  Hist. 
Lit.  vol.  II.  sub.  sac.  Wick/.  Dupin.  Aloreri. 
— M. 

ORLANDIN,  Nicholas,  a  learned  Italian 
Jesuit  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  of  noble  descent,  and  born  at  Florence  in 
the  year  1554.  He  entered  the  society  of  Je- 
sus when  he  was  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  lite- 
rature, particularly  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  the  classical  writers  in  that 
language.  After  finishing  his  studies,  he  filled 
the  post  of  Latin  tutor  in  different  houses  be- 
longing to  his  order,  till  the  state  of  his  health 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  that  employment ; 
when  he  was  at  first  made  rector  of  the  col- 
lege at  Nola,  and  afterwards  president  of  the 
seminary  for  novices  at  Naples.     In  the  year 
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1598,  lie  was  sent  for  to  Rome,  where  he  un- 
dertook the  task  of  drawing  up  a  grand  history 
of  tlie  Jesuits;  but  died  in  the  year  1606,  about 
the  age  of  fifty-two,  when  he  had  completed 
only  the  first  volume  of  the  projected  work. 
After  his  death  it  was  published  at  Rome,  in 
1615,  under  the  title  of  "liistoriic  Socictatis 
Jesu  pars  prima,  sive  Ignatius,"  folio.  This 
■work  was  continued  by  father  Francis  Sacchlni, 
who  at  different  periods  published  fourvolumes; 
and  was  at  length  brought  down  to  the  year 
1616  by  father  Jouvency,  who  published  a 
sixth  volume  at  Rome  in  17 10,  folio.  'l"he 
part  executed  by  father  Orlandin  would  have 
been  entitled  to  higher  praise,  if  he  had  been 
less  copious  in  his  wonderful  relations  of  mira- 
cles, visions,  and  prophecies.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  "  Annua;  Litterae  Societatis  Jesu," 
for  the  years  1583,  1584,  and  1586,  octavo  ; 
and"  Vita  Petri  habri  Soc.  Jes.  qui  primus  fuit 
decem  Socis  S.  P.  N.  Ignatii,"  published  in 
1617,  octavo.  Sotvclli  Bibl.  Script.  Soc.  Jes. 
Monri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

ORLEANS,  Lewis  Duke  de,  first  prince 
of  the  blood  in  France,  was  the  son  of  Philip 
duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, and  born  at  Versailles  in  the  year  1703. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  introduced  into 
the  council  of  the  regency,  made  governor  of 
Dauphine,  and  nominated  grand  master  of  the 
orders  of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  and  St. 
I^azarus.  In  the  year  1724,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  married  a  princess  of  Baden, 
with  whom  he  lived  very  happily  about  two 
years,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  by  a 
premature  death.  This  event  made  such  an 
impression  upon  liis  mind,  that  he  determined 
to  renounce  the  gaieties  of  the  world,  and  to 
devote  himself  wholly  to  devotional  exercises, 
works  of  beneficence  and  charity,  and  the 
study  of  religion  and  the  sciences.  In  the  year 
1730,  he  took  an  apartment  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Genevieve,  to  which  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  retire  for  some  years,  on  all  solemn 
festivals  ;  but  in  the  year  1742,  when  he  took 
his  leave  of  the  court,  he  became  a  constant 
resident  there,  and  never  quitted  it  excepting 
when  he  went  to  the  Palais  Royal  to  meet  the 
council  which  he  entrusteil  with  the  manage- 
ment of  his  domains,  or  when  he  visited  the 
hospitals  and  churches.  His  immense  income 
he  spent  in  founding  hospitals,  schools,  and 
scholarships  for  the  education  of  divines ;  in 
portioning  young  women,  instructing  triides- 
men,an(irelievingthe  unfortunate  and  indigent; 
m  protecting  and  encouraging  learned  men, 
supporting  missions,  and  befriending  such  pro- 


jects as  appeared  calculated  to  benefit  the  pub- 
lic; and  on  various  other  humane  and  praise- 
wcrthy  objects.  At  the  same  time  he  applied 
with  great  diligence  and  success  to  his  literary 
and  scientific  studies,  and  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Greek 
languages.  He  also  became  well  acquainted 
with  ihe  writings  of  the  ab'cst  divines,  t!ie 
best  ecclesiastical  historians,  the  fathers,  uni- 
versal history,  geography,  botany,  chemistry, 
natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  the 
art  of  painting.  The  intenseness  of  appli- 
cation with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  these 
pursuits,  and  the  excessive  severity  of  the  dis- 
cipline to  which  he  steatlily  adhered,  at  lencth. 
brought  on  him  a  tedious  and  painful  disorder, 
to  which  he  fell  a  sacrifice  in  1752,  when  he 
was  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  left 
behind  him  a  vast  number  of  manuscripts,  con- 
sisting of  "  Literal  Transbtions,"  "  Paraphra- 
ses," and  "  Commentaries,"  on  different  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  "  A  literal  Translation 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms"  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
a  paraphrase  and  notes;  "  A  literal  Translation 
of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  from  the  Greek, 
with  a  paraphrase,  notes,  and  pious  reflections  ; 
numerous  '•  Dissertations,"  &c.  which  are  said 
by  the  abbe  Ladvocat,  who  had  the  opportunity 
of  perusing  them,  to  abound  in  erudition,  solid 
criticism,  and  much  curious  and  interesting 
matter.  They  were  bequeathed  by  him,  toge- 
ther with  his  valuable  library,  to  the  domini- 
can  order;  but  whether  they  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, or  perished  in  the  late  destruction  of 
the  monastic  institutions,  we  are  not  informed. 
Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Ladvocat' s  Diet. 
Hist.  et.  Bibl.  porialij. — M. 

ORLEANS  DE  LA  MOTTE,  Lewis 
Francis  Gabriel  de,  one  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous French  prelates  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and 
born  at  Carpentras,  in  the  year  16S3.  He  be- 
came successively  canon  and  prebend  of  the 
cathedral  church  in  hi.s  native  city,  grand  vicar 
of  Aries,  and  administrator  of  the  diocese  of 
Sencz.  In  1733,  he  was  nominated  bishop  of 
Amiens.  This  promotion  he  owed  solely  to 
his  personal  merit:  for  he  was  a  stranger  at 
court,  and  never  once  paid  a  visit  to  the  capital. 
He  spent  his  life  in  the  midst  of  his  flock,  de- 
voting himself  most  assiduously  to  tlicir  in- 
struction and  edification,  and  regularly  paying 
his  pastoral  visits  to  the  country  parishes,  with 
all  tlic  zeal  of  a  missionary.  His  revenues  he 
considered  to  be  only  entrusted  to  him  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  and,  after  barely  allowing 
himself  the  mott  frujjal  necessaries,  he  appljeJ 
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the  whole  surplus  to  benevolent  and  charitable 
purposes.  His  piety  was  ardent,  but  united 
with  cheerfulness  ;  and  his  own  conduct  was 
a  bright  example  of  that  christian  purity  and 
amiable  simplicity  of  manners  which  he  incul- 
cated in  his  discourses.  Ik  died  in  1774,  at 
tlic  great  age  of  ninety-one,  reverenced  and 
beloved  by  all  good  men.  He  left  behind  him 
some  "Spiritual  Letters,"  which  were  published 
he  1777,  in  i2mo.  and  arc  said  to  be  equally  in- 
structive and  pleasing,  to  display  tliat  candour, 
integrity,  desire  of  usefulness,  and,  above  all, 
that  noble  simplicity  of  sentiment  which  cha- 
racterized the  worthy  bishop.  Nouv.  Diet. 
2Jist.—M. 

ORLEANS,  Peter-Joseph  de,  a  Jesuit 
and  writer  of  history,  was  born  at  Bourges  in 
1641,  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  province  of 
Berry.  He  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits 
in  1659,  and  for  several  years  taught  rheto- 
ric in  its  seminaries.  Me  cultivated  liis  t.alents 
for  the  pulpit,  but  more  particularly  attended 
to  historical  composition,  in  which  he  assidu- 
ously employed  himself  till  his  death  at  Paris, 
1698.  Father  d'Orleans  was  a  man  of  lively 
parts  and  agreeable  conversation,  and  was  as 
well  received  in  the  great  world  a«  in  literary 
circles.  His  writings  are  in  general  more  dis- 
tinguished for  imagination  and  eloquence,  than 
for  correctness,  and  justness  of  thinking.  That 
by  which  he  is  most  known  is  his  "  Histoire 
d.-s  Revolutions  d'Anglctcrre,"  three  volumes, 
quarto,  which  became  popular  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  has  even  met  with  p.arty-admircr3  in 
this  country.  But  English  history  is  a  subject 
on  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  Jesuit  to  write 
with  a  proper  spirit ;  and  that  of  father  d'Or- 
leans may  be  judged  of  from  his  calling  M-g- 
na  Charta  the  rock  on  which  the  royal  autho- 
rity is  split,  and  the  source  of  all  the  contentions 
which  have  since  agitated  England,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  he  avoitis  giving  a  view  of  its 
contents.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.  if 
his  narrative  improves  in  interest  and  vivacity, 
it  is  still  more  distorted  by  the  prejudices  of 
his  order.  His  next  considerable  work  is  the 
"Histoire  des  Revolutions  d'Espagne,"  not 
published  till  I734>  in  three  volumes,  quarto, 
with  the  contin\iation  by  fathers  Arthuis  and 
Brumoi.  The  first  volume  and  great  part  of 
the  second  are  by  d'Orleans,  whose  style  and 
manner  of  writing  in  this  performance  are 
much  applauded,  i  Ic  also  wrote  "  La  Vie  de 
B.  Louis  de  Gonzague  ;"  "  La  Vie  de  P.  Co- 
ton;"  "Histoire  des  deux  conquerans  Tar- 
tares  Chunchi  et  Camhi ;"  "  L'Histoire  de 
M.  Constance,  Premier  Ministre  du  Koi  de 


Siam;"  "La  Vie  du  P.  Matthleu  Ricci  j" 
"  Sermons,"  two  volumes.  In  all  these  works, 
when  the  interest  of  his  order  is  concerned,  he 
is  no  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the 
generality  of  his  brethren.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
D'ut.  Hist. — A. 

ORME,  Robert,  a  distingtished  historian, 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Ale.\andcr  Orme,  a  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  in  the  service  of  the  East  In- 
dia company,  apparently  a  native  of  ."Scotland. 
Dr.  Orme  became  chief  of  the  settlement  at 
Anjengo  in  the  Travancorc  country,  where  his 
second  son  Robert  was  born  in  1728.  At  two 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  a  relation  in  Lon- 
don, and  at  six  was  entered  at  Harrow  school, 
where  he  remained  between  seven  and  eight 
years,  distinguisheil  equally  by  his  quickness  of 
parts  and  his  diligence  of  application.  After 
he  left  school,  he  was  placed  for  a  year  in  the 
ollice  of  the  accomptant-general  of  the  Afri- 
can company  in  order  to  be  initiated  in  com- 
mercial transactions,  and  then  embarked  for 
Calcutta,  where  he  arrived  in  1742.  He  was 
not  as  yet  in  the  company's  service-,  and  he 
engaged  himself  for  improvement  in  the  first 
mercantile  house  in  Calcutta,  on  board  a  ship 
belonging  to  which  he  made  a  voyage  to  Surat. 
On  his  return,  he  found  himself  appointed  from 
England  a  writer  in  the  company's  employ. 
This  station  he  occupied  between  nine  and 
ten  years,  becoming,  after  the  first  five,  a  fac- 
tor, according  to  the  rules  of  the  company. 
Such  was  the  reputation  he  acquired  from  the 
zeal  with  which  he  entered  into  the  interests  of 
his  employers,  and  the  assiduity  of  his  re- 
searches into  the  institutions,  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives  of  India,  that  when,  in 
1752,  some  regulations  were  thought  necessary 
in  the  police  of  Calcutta,  he  was  desired  to 
state  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  In  the  same 
year,  1752,  he  drew  up  the  greater  part  of  "A 
general  Idea  of  the  Government  and  People  of 
Indostan."  He  returned  to  England  in  1753; 
and  possessing  a  good  .address,  together  with  the 
credit  of  much  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs,  he 
was  fre(juently  consulted  upon  them,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  long  correspondence  with  lord  Hol- 
dernesse,  secretary  of  state,  relative  to  the  plans 
tlien  in  consideration  for  supporting  the  Brit- 
ish interest  in  Indostan.  Mr. Orme  revisited  India 
in  1754,  having  previously  been  appointed  by 
the  court  of  directors  a  member  of  the  council 
at  fort  St.  George.  He  seconded  by  his  able 
and  spirited  advice  those  vigorous  measures 
which,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  pro- 
duced the  utter  annihilation  of  tlie  French 
power  in  that  country,  and  gave  to  the  £ng- 
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lish  that  decided  ascendancy  which  they  have 
ever  since  possessed.      It  was  on  his  particular 
recommendation  that  lieutenant-colonel   Clive, 
then  rising  into  fame,  was  chosen  to  command 
in  the  expedition  against  Surajah  Dowlali  su- 
bahdar  of  Bengal,  wliich  he  conducted  with  so 
much  glory  and  success.  Mr.  Ormc  he'd  the  of- 
fices of  commissary  and  accountant-general  dur- 
ing tiie  years  1757  and  1758;  but  in  the  latter 
year  the  delicate  state  of   his    health  induced 
him    to    embark    for   England,      i  he   ship   in 
which  he  sailed  was  captured  by  the   French, 
and   taken    to   the   Miuritius,  where  he  con- 
tinued some  time,  and  then  arrived  at  the  Cape 
of  Ciood  Hope.      Afier  an  abode  there  of  some 
weeks  for  the  recovery  of   his  health,  he  em- 
barked for  France,  which   he  reached    in  the 
spring  of   1760.     In  that  country  he  received 
many  polite  attentions,  and  was  an   intelligent 
observer  of  the  parties  which  then  divided  the 
Parisian  men  of  letters.     He  returned  to  Lon- 
don in   the   autumn,   and  settling   in   Harley- 
street,  began  to  collect  a  choice  library,  and  to 
employ  himself  in  preparing  a  long-meditated 
work  on  the  military  transactions  in  India.     It 
was  in  August   1763   that    the   first  volume, 
quarto,  of  his  '*  History  of  the  Military  Trans- 
actions of  the  British  Nation  in  Indostan  from 
the  Year  17.15,"  was  given  to  the  public.   Tliis 
volume  brought  down  the   history  to  the  year 
1756,  and  was  illnstrateti   by  maps  and  plans 
collected  from  the  best  authorities.     A  concise 
historical  di'^sertationonthcMahommedan  con- 
quests and  establishments  in  tliat  country,  com- 
prising a  view  of  the  peculiar  character  and 
customs  of  tlie  Hindoos,  was  prefixed.     Its  re- 
ception   by   the   public  was    highly  flattering. 
The  elegance  and  perspicuity  of  the  narration, 
with  its  singular  fidelity  and  impartiality,  placed 
the   author  in  the  rank  of  the  best  historical 
writers   of  the   time.     His   ignorance  of   the 
oriental  languages,   indeed,  led  him  into  some 
mistakes  relative  to  the  remoter  affairs  of  the 
Hindoo  empire,    for   at   that    time  no  trans- 
lations from  the  native  writers  existed.     Hav- 
ing    now     made     an     honourable     entrance 
into  the  literary    cla?s,   it   was   his  object    to 
revive  his   intermitted  acquaintance  with   the 
learned  languages,  and  to  make  every  new  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  in  his  power.     He  cul- 
tivated an  intimacy  with  several    persons   dis- 
tinguished  for  science  and  erudition;  and  as 
his  manners  were   not   less   amiable  than    his 
conversation  was  instructive,  the  friendships  he 
formed   were  only  terminated  by  death.     The 
£ael  India  company,  duly  scni^iblc  of  his  mirics 


and  the  importance  of  his  historical  researches, 
not  only  gave  him  free  access  to   all  their  re- 
cords, but  appointed  him  to  be  tlieir  historio- 
grapher, with  a  salary  of  four  hundred  pounds 
per  annum.     In  order  to  obtain  the  most  ac- 
curate information  respecting  the  war  which 
was  to  form  the  subject  of  his  second  volume, 
he  went  over  to  France  in  i  773,  where  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  general  count  Bussy, 
and  liberally  furnished  vridi  various  authentic 
documents.     It    was  not   till    1778   that  this 
work  was  brought  to  a  completion.     The  se- 
cond volume  then  appeared,  containing  all  the 
events    which    took    place  in  the  English  set- 
tlements   of   India    from   1756    to    the  peace 
of    1763,    with    an    investigation  of   the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  English  commerce  in  Ben- 
gal, and  an  account  of  the   Mahommedan  go- 
vernment from  its  first  establishment  in  1 200. 
It  was  distinguished  by  the  same  historical  ex- 
cellencies which  had  been  so  much  applauded 
in  the  first  volume,  and    was  still  more    in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  national  successes 
which  were  its  principal  topics.     A  third  im- 
proved edition  of  the  first  volume  in  178 1  gave 
proof  of  the  author's  continued  attention  to  his 
work,  and  of  its  favourable  reception  by  the 
public.     In   1782  Mr.  Orme  published  an  oc- 
tavo   volume  entitled  "  Historical  Fragments 
of  the  Mogul  Empire,  of  the  Morattoes,  and 
of  tlie  English  Concerns  in  Indostan,  from  the 
Year  1651)."    Notwith^tandi:ig  the  modest  title 
and  moderate  compass  of  this  work,  it  cost  him 
much  labour  in  the  composition;  for  he  had 
thought  it  necessary  in  the  collection   of  his 
materials  to  consult,  in  their  original  languages, 
many    writers    of    the    Portuguese,    Spanish, 
Dutch  and  Italian  nations.      i  his  was  his  last 
publication  ;  for  though   his   literary   pursuits 
were  unremitted,  the  state  of  his    health   and 
spirits  woukl  not  allow  the  active  exertinn  ne- 
cessary for  composition.     In  1 792  he  left  Lon- 
don,   and    retired    to    Ealing,    which    village 
thenceforth  beeame    his    residence.     He   was 
there  occasionally  visited  by  his  friends,  but  his 
books  were  his  chief  companion*^  and  thougli 
he  had  sold  the  greatest  part  of  his  library  ior 
want  of  room  in  his  country  h.ibitation,  he  re- 
tained enough  to  occupy  all  his  leisure  hours. 
In  the  beginning  of  1801  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
debility,  which    announced   a  speedy  dissolu- 
tion, and  on  the   thirteenth  of  January  he  ex- 
pired,  in    the  seventy-third  year   of  his  age. 
I'he   intellectual  character  of  .Mr.  Orme  was 
chiefly   marked    by  good   sense,  sagacity  and 
judgment.     To   tliesc    qualities   were   added 
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tn  active  curiosity  and  a  cultivated  taete,  which 
fitted  him  both  for  the  collection,  and  for  the 
Jucid  arrangement  and  happy  display,  of  the 
mnterials  of  history.  He  indulged  little  in 
those  large  and  philosophical  views  which 
inike  a  splendid,  but  often  a  delusory,  part  of 
many  modern  works  on  human  society.  He  is 
jimply  a  narrator,  but  certainly  one  of  the  most 
meritorious  of  the  class.  He  possessed  a  re- 
fined taste  for  music,  the  arts  of  design,  and 
poetry,  and  among  his  literary  compositions  are 
some  elegant  copies  of  verses,  lie  had  a  sin- 
gular tilciit  for  monun'.ental  inscriptions,  many 
of  which  he  wrote  for  his  friends.  After  his 
death,  his  "  Historical  I'ragments"  were  re- 
printed in  a  quarto  volume,  with  the  addition 
of  a  paper  on  the  "  Origin  of  the  Englisli 
Establishment  and  of  the  Company's  Trade  at 
Broach  and  Surat ;"  and  another  containing 
"  A  general  Idea  of  the  Government  and 
People  of  Indostan."  An  account  of  his  life 
and  writings  was  prefixed,  from  which  the  pre- 
ceding narrative  has  been  extracted. — A. 

CERNHIELM,  Claudius  (Arriieni  us),  his- 
toriographer to  the  king  of  Sweden,  was  born 
at  Lingkuping,  in  1617.  Having  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  in  tlie  place  of  his 
nativity,  he  went  for  farther  improvement  to 
the  academy  of  Upsal,  where  he  applied  in 
particular  to  the  study  of  history,  but  without 
neglecting  poetry  and  the  other  branches  of 
polite  literature.  In  1657  he  was  invited  to 
be  tutor  to  a  young  count  Gabriel  Oxenstierna, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  a  tour  to  foreign 
countries;  and  on  his  return  to  Sweden  he  be- 
came a  teacher  in  the  academy  of  Upsal,  and 
afterwards,  in  1667,  professor  of  logic  and 
metaphysics.  Next  year  he  was  made  profes- 
sor of  history,  and  in  this  situation  he  exerted 
his  talents  to  throw  light  on  the  Swedish  his- 
tory, which  till  that  time  liad  been  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  About  this  period  govern- 
ment thought  proper  to  establish  a  new  insti- 
tution called  the  College  of  Anticjuities,  and 
Arrhenius  was  appointed  a  member  of  it  in 
1669.  He  now  employed  himself  with  inde- 
fatigable industry  in  examining  all  the  ancient 
records  of  the  kingdom ;  and  by  these  means 
collected  a  most  extensive  fund  of  materials  and 
information  in  regard  to  the  favourite  object 
of  his  pursuit.  In  1687  he  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship, and  the  same  year  was  chosen  li- 
brarian to  the  academy,  after  having  beep  en- 
nobled by  the  name  of  CErnhielm.  In  t^Sg 
he  was  made  censor  librorum  regius,  and  died 
at  Stockholm  in  1695.     His   principal  works 


are:  "  Pyrrhi  I,igori  Exccrpta  dc  vehiculls  ve- 
terum  versa  ex  Italico  in  sermoncm  Latinum," 
Franc.  1671.  "  Dissertationum  Academica- 
rum  Ogdoas  pro  Regiis  in  Acad.  Ups.  Alum- 
nis  ad  Hist.  Q^  Curtii  Rufi,"  Ups.  1671, 
quarto.  "IMusarum  Upsaliensium  Pietas  in 
Carolum  XI.  Regem  Sueeix,"  ibIJ,  1673,  folio. 
"  Anscharii  primi  Hamburgensium  Archiepis- 
copi  vita  genuina,"  added  to  his  "  Historia  Ec- 
clesiastiea,"  Holm.  1677,  quarto.  "Historic 
Suecorum  Gothorumque  Ecclesiastica;  Libri 
IV.  priorcs,"  ;/■»</,  1689.  "Vita  lUust.  He- 
rois  Ponti  de  la  (Jardie,"  Lips.  1690,  quarto. 
QSrnhielm  had  been  appointed  by  government 
to  draw  up  a  description  of  all  the  towns,  pa- 
laces, churches,  &c.  in  Sweden,  suited  to  count 
Dahlberg's  views  of  them,  but  this  work  was 
suspended  by  his  death  soon  after  it  had  been 
begun,      (iczelii  Biogvaphiska  Lexicon. — J. 

OROBIO,  Isaac,  a  famous  Jewish  physi- 
cian and  controversial  writer  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Spain,  where  his 
parents  made  profession  of  the  Roman  catholic 
faith,  though  they  were  secretly  attached  to  the 
religion  of  their  forelalhcrs.  Having  given 
him  the  christian  name  of  Ba/t/jazar,  they 
carefully  educated  him  in  their  own  principles, 
teaching  him  betimes  to  dissemble  like  them-, 
selves.  He  studied  the  scholastic  philosophy 
as  it  was  then  taught  in  Spain,  in  which  he  be- 
came such  an  adept,  that  he  was  made  reader 
of  metaphysics  in  the  university  of  Salamanca. 
Afterwards  he  applied  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  practised  as  a  physician  at  Seville.  Here 
his  caution  so  far  forsook  him,  that  he  excited 
suspicions  of  his  being  a  Jew,  and  was  thrown 
Into  the  prison  of  the  inquisition,  where  he 
was  confined  more  than  three  years,  during 
which  he  underwent  the  most  horrible  tortures 
in  order  to  extort  from  him  a  confession. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  shut  up 
in  a  dungeon  where  he  had  scarcely  room  to 
turn  himself,  and  suffered  so  many  hardships 
that  his  understanding  began  to  be  disturbed. 
Frequently  he  would  ask  himself,  "  am  I  in- 
deed that  Don  Balthazar  Orobio,  who  walked 
at  his  pleasure  about  Seville,  was  so  much  at 
his  ease,  and  who  had  a  wife  and  children  .'" 
Sometimes  he  thought  that  his  past  life  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  dream,  and  that  the  dungeon 
where  he  lay  was  the  place  of  his  birth,  as,  to 
all  appearance,  it  would  prove  the  place  of  his 
death.  At  other  times  his  mind  would  be  oc- 
cupied In  forming  metaphysical  arguments,  and 
in  resolving  them ;  when  he  sustained  the 
different  parts  of  opponent,    respondent,  and 
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moderator,  at  the  same  time.  In  this  manner  he 
passed  his  time  for  three  years,  during  which  he 
was  repeatedly  examined,  and  exhorted  to  con- 
fession, but  constantly  denied  that  he  was  a 
Jew.  At  length  it  was  determined  to  put  him 
to  the  question,  the  manner  of  which  he  related 
Limself  to  Limborch,  from  whose  account  we 
shall  lay  some  particulars  before  our  readers. 
From  his  dungeon  he  was  taken  one  evening, 
through  several  winding  passages  to  the  place 
of  torture.  I'his  was  a  large  subterraneous 
vaulted  room,  with  the  walls  covered  with 
black  cloth,  and  lighted  with  candles  sufficient 
10  display  the  horrors  of  the  scone.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  there  was  an  inclosed  place, 
where  the  inquisitor  and  notary  sat  at  a  table, 
■who  admonished  him  to  confess  the  truth, 
before  his  torments  began.  When  he  answered 
that  he  had  told  the  truth,  the  in^juisitor  gravely 
protested  that,  since  he  was  so  obstinate  as  to 
suffer  tlie  torture,  the  holy  ofHce  would  be  in- 
nocent if  he  should  shed  his  blood,  or  even  ex- 
pire under  his  torments.  Upon  this  they  put 
a  linen  garment  over  his  body,  and  drew  it 
so  very  close  on  each  side,  as  nearly  squeezed 
him  to  death.  When  he  was  almost  dying, 
they  slackened  at  once  the  sides  of  the  garment, 
and  after  he  began  to  breathe  again,  the  sud- 
den alteration  created  to  him  the  most  grievous 
anguish  and  pain.  After  he  had  overcome 
this  torture,  the  admonition  was  again  repeated 
that  he  should  confess  the  truth.  Upon  his 
persisting  in  his  denial,  they  tied  his  tiiumbs 
so  very  tight  with  small  cords,  that  the  extre- 
mities of  them  were  greatly  swelled,  and  the 
blood  burst  out  from  under  the  nails.  Alter 
this  he  was  placed  with  his  back  against  a  wall, 
and  fixcil  upon  a  little  bench.  Into  the  v/.ill 
were  fastened  little  iron  pullics,  through  which 
cords  were  drawn,  and  carried  round  his  body 
in  several  places,  especially  his  arms  and  legs. 
The  executioner,  drawing  these  cords  with  great 
force,  fastened  his  body  v/ith  them  to  the  wall ; 
so  that  his  hands  and  feet,  and  particularly  his 
fingers  and  toes  being  bound  so  tightly  with 
tliem,  he  was  put  to  the  most  exquisite  pain, 
and  had  a  scnoation  as  though  he  were  dissolving 
in  flames. 

In  the  midst  of  these  tortures,  the  execu- 
tioner suddenly  drew  the  bench  from  under 
Grobio,  so  that  he  hung  by  the  cords  without 
any  thing  to  support  liim,  and  by  the  weight 
of  his  body  rendered  them  still  tighter.  After 
tliis  a  new  kind  of  torture  succeeded.  The 
CJtecutioner,  taking  an  instrument  like  a  small 
ladder,  made  of  two  upright  pieces  of  wood, 


and  five  cross  ones  sharpened  in  front,  placed 
it  before  the  prisoner,  and  by  a  peculiar  motion 
struck  it  with  great  violence  against  both  his 
shins,  so  that  he  receivejl  on  each  of  them  at 
once  five  violent  strokes,  which  put  him  to 
such  intolerable  anguish  that  he  fainted  away. 
After  he  came  to  him'^^elf,  they  inflicted  on 
him  the  last  torture.  This  was  done  by  the 
executioner's  tying  cords  about  his  wrists,  and 
then  throwing  them  over  his  own  back,  which 
was  covered  with  leather  to  prevent  him  from 
hurting  himself.  Thus  prepared,  the  execu- 
tioner threw  himself  backwards,  and  pvitting- 
his  feet  up  against  the  wall,  drew  the  cords 
with  all  his  might,  rill  they  cut  through  Oro- 
bio's  flesh  even  to  the  very  bones  :  and  this  tor- 
ture was  repeated  thrice,  the  cords,  aftcT  the 
first  time  of  inflicting  it,  being  tied  about  the 
distance  of  two  finger's  breadth  from  the  for- 
mer wound,  and  drawn  with  the  same  violence. 
While  the  executioner  was  applying  this  tor- 
ture the  second  time,  it  happened  that  tl-.e  cords 
slid  into  the  first  wound,  which  occasioned  so 
great  an  efiusion  of  blood,  that  the  prisoner 
seemed  to  be  dying.  Upon  this  a  physician 
and  surgeon,  who  were  attending  in  a  neigh- 
bouring apartment,  were  called  in  to  give  their 
opinion  whether  the  torture  could  be  continued' 
without  danger  of  death,  lest  the  ecclesiastical- 
tribunal  should  bo  guilty  of  an  irregularity  by 
the  criminal's  expiring  under  his  torn>ents. 
These  gentlemen,  who  were  far  from  being- 
enemies' to  Ofobio,  answered  that  his  strength 
would  allow  him  to  endure  the  remainder  of 
the  torture ;  which  was  accordingly  inflicted 
upon  him,  but  without  forcing  iVcm  hirrt 
the  confession  that  he  was  a  Jew.  Ly  the 
opinion  which  they  gave,  the  physician  and 
surgeon  knew  that  they  preserved  Orobio  from 
a  repetition  of  the  tortures  which  he  had 
already  endured,  since  his  sentence  required 
that  he  should  suffer  them  all  at  one  time,  one 
after  another;  so  that  had  they  dcbistetl  from: 
proceeding  through  the  fear  of  his  death,  his 
misery  would  h;.ve  been  protracted  by  hii 
being  again  subjected  to  the  tortures  which  hff 
had  before  suffered,  in  order  to  satisfy  tlic  sen- 
tence. Having  baffled  his  enemies  by  the  firm- 
ness with  which  he  sustained  the  last  trial,  he 
was  carried  back  to  his  prison,  and  his  wounds- 
wxre healed;  after  which  he  wasccndenined,nof 
as  one  convicted,  but  suspected  of  Juilaisnij 
to  wear  for  two  years  the  infamous  hr.bit,  called 
Samberiiio,  and  then  to  perpetual  banishment 
from  the  kingdom  of  .Seville.  As  soon  as  a:t 
opportunity   ofiired    OroLio    viilulic.v    from. 
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Spain;   but  instead  of    retiring  to   a  country 
where  he  iniglit  avow  his  principles  with  safety, 
he  still  concealed  them  under  the  profession  of 
the  catholic  religion,   and  went  to  Toulouse, 
where  he  became  candidate  for  the  vacant  chair 
of  professor  of  physic.      In  the  theses  which 
he  maintained  on  that  occasion,  he   so    com- 
pletely embarrassed  his  opponents  by  Ins  met.i- 
physical  subtlety,  that  tlie  victory  was  awarded  to 
him,  and  he  was   elected  professor  though  a 
stranger.     Here  he  continued  for  some  time; 
but  at  length,  weary  witli  sustaining  Lis  dis- 
sembled character,  he  took  his  leave  of  France 
and  retired  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  received 
circumcision,  and  on   that  occasion  exchanged 
his  christian  name  of  lJ,Tlthazar  for  that  of  Isaac. 
In  this  city  he  met   with  so  much  success  in 
the  practice  of  a  physician,  that,  as  he  informs 
us,  he  had  not  the  leisure  for  study  whidi  he 
could  wish  ;  yet  he  found  soii.e  time  to  devote 
to  literary  pursuits.     When  Spinoza's  "  Trac- 
t.itus  Theologico-politicus"   made    its  appear- 
ance, he  soon  perceived  tlie  f.illacy  of  the  au- 
thor's reasoning;  but  lie  did  not  think  that  his 
work  called  for  a  direct  answer,  considering  it 
to  be   too  obscure  to  make   impression   upon 
common    readers,   and   too  evidently  false  to 
dazzle  the  learned.     Of  that  piece   M.  John 
Bredenburg,  a  citizen  of  Rotterdam,  wrote  a 
solid  confutation  ;  though  he  afterwards  so  far 
changed  his  sentiments  upon  the  subject,  that 
he  drew  up   a   treatise   in  which  he  advanced 
principles  equally  objectionable  with  those  of 
Spinoza,  and  tending  to  the  same  consequences. 
A  copy  of  this  treatise  having  accidentally  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  socinian  at  Rotterdam,  call- 
ed Francis  Cuper,  he  published  it,  with   a  re- 
ply, in  the  Dutch  language ;  and  thus  com- 
menced a  controversy  in  which  various  writers 
took  a  part.     Among  others  Orobio  assumed 
the  pen,  and   published  at  Amsterdam   some 
very  able  strictures  on  the   performances  both 
of  Bredenburg  and  Spinoza,  in  a  work  entitled, 
*'  Certamen    philosophicum   Propugnatre    Ve- 
ritatis  Divina;  ac  Naturalis  Adversus    |o,  Bre- 
denburgii  Principia,"    1684,  quarto.     But  the 
public  attention  was  particularly  excited  by  his 
controversy,  in  defence  of  Judaism  and  against 
Christianity,  with    the    learned    Philip    I^im- 
borch  ;    in   which  he  exerted  the  full  force  of 
his  ingenuity  and  skill  as  a  disputant,  and  car- 
ried on  the  debate  with  coolness  and  good  tem- 
per.    The  pieces  which  he  wrote  on  this  sub- 
ject were  published  by  |^,imborch,    in  his   ac- 
count of  the  controversy,  entitled,  "  De  Ve- 
ritate    Rcligionis    Christianae    Arnica    CoUatio 
cum  erudito   Judaeo,"  1687,   quarto.      In  the 


same  year  Orobio  died,  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him  as  an  amiable  and  worthy  man. 
II  eljii  Bibl.  Hebraa.  Limborch's  JJist.  liiqtihit, 
vol.  II.  b.  iv.  ch.  29.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.     Basiiage's   Hist.   Jeivs,  book  vii.  ch.  32. 

ORONTIUS,  FiNjEffs.  SeeFIKE'.ORONCE. 

OROSIUS,  Paul,  a  hi-storian  and  divine, 
was  a  priest  of  Tarragona  in  C.italonia,  and  a 
disciple  of  St.  Augustin.  In  the  year  414  he  was 
sent  by  two  Spanish  bishops  into  Africa,  to  re- 
quest aid  from  St.  Augustin  against  the  heretics 
who  disturbed  their  churches.  He  remained 
a  year  with  that  prelate,  and  under  him  made 
a  great  progress  in  the  study  of  the  .Scriptures. 
In  415  Orosius  was  sent  by  him  on  a  mission  to 
.St.  Jerome  at  Jerusalem,  and  brought  from 
thence  into  Africa  a  number  of  relics.  It  was 
at  the  desire  of  St.  Augustin  that  he  under- 
took a  history  from  the  creation  to  the  year 
416,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  refute  the 
calumnies  of  tlie  Pagans  against  Christianity, 
who  pretended  that  tlie  sack  of  Rome  by 
Alaric  and  the  other  calamities  of  the  age  were 
unexampled  evils  brought  upon  the  world 
through  its  inlluoncc.  He  therefore  compiled 
in  seven  books  a  view  of  general  history,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  entitled  ''  De  Miseria  llomi- 
num,"  and  which  well  deserves  that  name. 
In  a  work  written  with  such  an  intention,  and 
by  a  credulous  and  superstitious  ecclesiastic, 
nothing  of  historical  j udgment  or  sagacity  could 
be  expected,  and  in  fact  it  abounds  with  vulgar 
errors  and  fables.  It,  however,  has  its  use  as 
preserving  some  narrations  not  elsewhere  to  be 
met  with,  and  adding  to  the  mass  of  authority 
in  dubious  points.  His  ignorance  of  Greek 
has  involved  him  in  many  mistakes.  Orosius 
also  wrote  "  A  Defence  of  Free  Will  against 
Pelagius ;"  and  he  addressed  a  letter  to  St. 
Augustin  on  the  errors  of  the  Prisciliianists 
and  Origenists.  Several  editions  liave  been 
given  of  the  "  History  of  Orosius,"  of  which 
the  best  is  that  of  Havercamp,  Liigd.  li.  quarto, 
1738.  A  translation  of  it  by  Alfred  the  Great 
is  extant,  in  which  it  is  entitled  Hormesta,  but 
the  reason  of  that  appellation  is  not  known. 
Voisi  Hit.  Lat.      Bayle.      Moreri.— A. 

ORSATO,  Sertorio,  (Lat.  Ursaius),  an 
eminent  antiquary,  was  born  of  a  noble  family 
at  Padua  in  1617.  He  displayed  at  an  early 
age  a  great  aptitude  for  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits,  and  particularly  occupied  himself  in 
the  study  of  ancient  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions. In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Padua.     He  died  in  idjB,  at  the 
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made  a  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  particu- 
larly excelling  in  the  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages, ai'.d  of  the  nmthemaiics.  In  the 
science  of  geography  he  became  so  great  a  pro- 
ficient, that  lie  was  called  the  Ptolemy  of  his  age. 
With  a  particular  view  to  improve  himself  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge,  he  travelled  into 
England,  Ireland,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
directing  his  enquiries  to  every  object  that  was 
vortliy  of  his  atti-iuion,  and  forming  a  cor- 
respondence and  friendship  with  men  of  learn- 
ing and  science  in  those  countries.  He  visited 
Italy  thrice,  and  he  spent  some  time  at  Oxford 
in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  He  also  paid 
a  second  visit  to  England  in  1577.  In  this  coun- 
try he  formed  an  intimacy  with  William  Cam- 
den, who,  at  his  request,  as  we  are  informed  in 
the  preface  to  the  work,  was  engaged  to  un- 
dertake his  "Britannia."  Amply  furnished  with 
stores  of  geographical  knowledge,  Ortelius  set- 
tled at  Antwerp,  where,  in  the  year  1570,  he 
published  his  "  Thcatrum  Otbis  'rerrarum,"  in 
folio,  consisting  of  maps,  accompanied  with 
short  descriptions  of  the  several  countries  on 
the  globe,  and  the  objects  in  them  most  interest- 
ing to  curiosity;  which  was  the  most  complete 
work  of  the  kind  that  liad  ever  appeared,  and 
gained  the  author  a  reputation  adequate  to  his 
immense  labour  in  compiling  it.  This  pro- 
duction occasioned  his  being  honoured  with  the 
post  of  geographer  to  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain. 
It  underwent  various  impressions,  with  im- 
provements and  enlargements  ;  and  in  its  most 
perfect  state,  was  published  by  John  Baptist 
Vrientius,  in  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  An 
"Epitome"  of  it  was  also  published  by  Mi- 
chael Coignet,  from  the  Plantin  press.  Orte- 
lius likewise  published  several  other  geographi- 
cal works  ;  among  which  was  his  "  Synonima 
Geographica,"  1  578, quarto,  consistingofashort 
description,  in  alphabetical  order,  of  allthe  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  the  mountains,  promon- 
tories, islands,  ports,  cities,  towns,  people,  re- 
markable buildings,  &.C.  from  printed  books, ma- 
jiuscripts,  ancient  marbles,  coins,  &c.  This  work 
was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged,  and  published 
under  ilie  title  of,  "  Thesaurus  Ccographicus,"' 
folio,  in  1587,  1597,  and  otiier  periods,  in  dif- 
ferent phces.  In  1584,  appeared, "Itinerarium 
per  nonnulias  Gallise-Belgicre  partes,  Abraham! 
Ortelii  et  Joannis  Viviani,"  i2mo.  with  cngrav- 
ingj  of  some  antiquities.  Iii  1598,  Ortelius  pub- 
lished, "AureiSieculi  Imago,"  Sec.  quarto,  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  mannersand  religion 
of  the  Germans,  with  illustrative  plates.  Or- 
telius bad  collected  a  museum  of  ancient  statues, 


medals,  tic.  from  which  Francis  Swecrt  pub- 
lished, "  Deorum  DearumqueCapita,"  in  quar- 
to :  and  from  the  manuscripts  whicli  he  left  be- 
hind him  was  publish-.d,  "  Syntagma  Herbaruni 
Encomiasticum,"  1614,  quarto.  Ortelius  died 
at  Antwerp  in  1598,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
his  age.  Valerii  ylndirje  B'tbl.  Belg.  Aloreri. 
A'ouv  Diet.  Hist.  Mutton's  Math.  Diet. — M. 
ORTON,  Job,  an  eminent  and  excellent 
English  protestant  nonconformist  divine  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  tne  so.i  of  a  respect- 
able tradesman  at  Shrewsbury,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  17 17.  He  was  early  nurtured 
in  pious  principles  and  habits,  and,  when  he 
was  of  a  proper  age,  sent  for  education  in 
grammar  learning  to  the  free  school  of  his  na- 
tive place,  where  he  enjoyed  as  great  advan- 
tages for  classical  knowledge  as  in  most  pub- 
lic schools,  and  spent  somewhat  more  than 
eight  years,  with  becoming  diligence  and  pro- 
portionable improvement.  In  1733,  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Charles  Owen,  a 
dissenting  minister  at  Warrington  in  Lanca- 
shire, who  possessed  considerable  learning, 
great  piety,  and  most  amiable  manners,  and  had 
usually  two  or  three  young  men  under  his 
tuition.  After  continuing  with  him  one  year, 
Mr.  Orton  spent  a  month  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Colthurst,  a  worthy  minister  at  Whitchurch  in 
Shropsliire,  with  whose  church  he  first  joined 
in  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  supper.  In 
1734,  he  entered  a  pupil  in  the  academy  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Doddridge  at  Northampton, 
wherehe  continued  about  seven  years, excepting 
during  an  interruption  of  about  seven  months, 
which  the  ill  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to 
spend  at  his  father's  house.  Before  lie  went  first 
from  home,  he  had  been  bound  apprentice  to  his 
father,  that,  if  he  should  not  be  inclined  to  any 
of  the  learned  professions,  he  might  be  a  free- 
man of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  and  engage 
there  in  business  ;  but  his  inclinations  were  al- 
ways to  the  christian  ministry,  from  a  pure  de 
sire  of  contributing  to  the  religious  improvement 
and  everlasting  happiness  of  mankind  ;  and  to 
qualify  himself  for  this  great  work  were  all  his 
studies  directed.  Such  were  the  ability  and  di- 
ligence with  which  he  prosecuted  his  literary 
course  at  Northampton,  that  in  .March  1738-9, 
he  was  chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  Doddridge  in 
the  academy ;  and  he  began  his  lectures  in  this 
capacity,  with  instructing  the  junior  students 
in  the  classics  and  geography.  About  the 
same  time  he  was  examined  by  a  committee  of 
neighbouring  pastors,  as  to  his  qualifications 
fot  the  ministeral  office,  and  received  an  ample 
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testimony  of  their  approbation.  From  this 
time  he  continued  to  preach  occasionally  in  all 
the  ncigbouring  congregations,  excepting  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  every  month,  when  he  ge- 
nerally assisted  Dr.  Doddridge  at  Northampton. 
During  the  vacations,  which  lasted  two  months, 
the  doctor  staid  at  home  in  the  former  month, 
while  Mr.  Orton  paid  a  visit  to  his  friends  and 
relations.  In  the  second  month  he  returned  to 
Northampton,  and  took  cafe  of  tlie  family  and 
congregation,  while  Dr.  Doddridge  made  his 
excursions  to  London,  or  other  places.  In  this 
early  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Orton's  acceptable- 
ness  as  a  preacher  occasioned  invitations  to  l)e 
sent  to  him  from  several  congregations  to 
settle  with  them  as  their  minister ;  but  he 
thought  it  best  to  decline  them,  as  he  was  already 
engaged  in  a  very  useful  employment,  and  had 
daily  opportunities  of  improving  himself  su- 
perior to  what  he  should  have  liad  in  any  other 
station.  In  the  year  1741,  vacancies  having 
taken  place  in  both  the  presbyterlan  and  inde- 
pendent congregations  at  Shrewsbury,  the  two 
societies  concurred  in  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Orton 
to  accept  the  pastoral  charge  among  them, 
promising  that  m  that  case  they  would  unite 
together  in  one  church.  The  circumstance  of 
such  a  pleasing  coalescence  of  two  diflercnt  de- 
nominations of  Christians,  the  unanimity  of 
the  application,  the  prospect  of  an  agreeable 
settlement,  and  of  a  considerable  sphere  of  use- 
fulness, induced  him  to  accept  of  the  invita- 
tion, though  not  without  a  becoming  diffidence 
in  himself,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  peculiar  de- 
licacy of  such  a  charge. 

In  '  ctober  174 J,  Mr.  Orton  removed  to 
Shrewsbury,  and  preached  liis  ilrst  sermon  to 
the  unitrrd  congregations.  The  loss  of  his  fa- 
ther which  happened  soon  afterwards,  not  only 
p; lived  a  great  personal  affliction  to  him,  but 
biouf;ht  upon  him  such  a  weight  of  cares,  in 
addition  to  his  various  duties  as  a  minister, 
that  his  health  w:i.^  materially  injured  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  having  an  assistant.  He  was  obliged,  also, 
in  the  year  J 742,  to  take  a  journey  to  Bath, 
wlicre  the  waters  aflbrdcd  liim  some  relief. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  solenmly  ordained  to 
the  pastoral  oflice,  when  thirty  ministers  were 
present  at  the  service.  In  the  ye.ir  1746,  he 
■was  invited  by  the  large  and  respectable  con- 
gregation at  the  new  meeting  in  Ijirmingliam, 
to  be  their  co-pastor  with  Mr.  Bourn ;  but, 
thougli  he  had  a  high  esteem  for  the  people  of 
th.it  society,  he  was  induced,  from  various  mo- 
tives, to  continue  where  he  was  already  com- 


fortably and  usefully  settled.     In   1748,  Mr. 
Joseph  Fownes  was  cliosen  assistant  to  Mr. 
Orton  i  which  connection  was  highly  agreeable 
to    both  parties,  they  having  always  lived   to- 
gether in  the  utmobC  h;umony  and  friendship. 
In  the  ytar  1751,  the  death  of  Dr.  Doddridge, 
though  for  some  time  expected,  was  a  painful 
event  to  Mr.  Orton,  who  thereby  lost  his  much 
honoured  tutor,  and  friend.     By  the  will  of  the 
doctor  he  was  appointed  to  preach  his  funeral 
sermon,  and  was  left  all  such  of  his  papers  as 
he  might  choose.     In  the  spring  after  the  doc- 
tor's death,  the  congregation  at  Northampton 
invited   Mr.  Orton    to    become   their   pastor. 
This    circumstance    ahirmed    the    people    at 
Shrewsbury,    who,    under   apprehensions  lest 
he  should  listen  to  the  application,  sent  him  a 
most  respectful,  affectionate,   and  unanimous 
address,    to  intreat  that  he    would  not   leave 
them.     A   separate  address  to  the  same  pur- 
pose,   was  made  to  him  by  the  young   persons 
of    the    society.     13ut    various    circumstances 
combined  to   determine  him  not  to    remove 
to  Northampton,  and  he  dechned  the  invita- 
tion, after   taking  some   time   to    consider  of 
it,  which  he  thought  was  3  piece  of  respect 
due  to  the    congregation   of   his    late  friend. 
.Soon  afterwards  he  was  applied  to  by  a  consi- 
derable congregation  in  Westminster,  to  suc- 
ceed  their  late  pastor    the  reverend  Obadiah 
Hughes  ;  but  he  immediately  rejected  this  pro- 
posal, both  from  a  disinclination  to  settle  in 
London,  and  from  a  firm  persuasion  that  nei- 
ther his  health,  nor  his  abilities,  nor  his  sen- 
timents, qualified  him  for  a   situation  in   the 
nicir.ipohs.      Whether    London   would    have 
been  favourable  to  his  health,  might  justly  be 
questioned;  butas  to  h\>  abilities  and  sentiments, 
they  would  have  enabled  him  to  appear  with 
distinguished  advantage  in  tiie  pulpit,  and,  if 
fixed  in  town,  he  could  not  have  failed  of  rii>- 
iiig   to  a  high  degree   of  popularity.     His  po- 
pularity, too,   would  have  been  of  a  durable 
and  substantial  kind,  not  founded  on  external 
and    artifici.d  accomptibhinents,   but    on  dis- 
courses that  were  pr  leiiral,  serious,  evangelical, 
and   pathetic,  accompanied    with  a  plain,  un- 
artectcd,    and  manly  dt-livtry,  wliich   irrcsiNti- 
bly  cc'nmianded  attention.     There  was  one  re- 
spect, in  which,  porh.ips,   he  was  not  so  well 
l.ttcd    for  London,  and   that   was  his  recluse 
nirde  of  living,  which  gi'w  upon  him  as  he 
advanced   in    years   and    his  health    declined, 
and  which  rendered  him  very  particular  and 
c\act  in  his  time  of  dining,  and  vcrv  cautious, 
not  to  say  fastidious,  iu  his  reception  of  visitors 
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From   this  time  nothing  material  occurred  in 

the  course  of  Mr.  Orton's  ministry  at  Shrews- 
bury, till  the  year  17^5,  when  his  bodily  in- 
firmities had  arisen  to  stjch  a  height  that  he  was 
quite  disabled  from  coininuinf;  his  public  work. 
Dnthe  fifteenth  of  September,  therefore,  which 
was  his  birth-day,  he  delivered  his  last  sermon  to 
his  congregation.  .Several  times  after  this  he 
ailministered  the  Lord's  supper;  but  he  durst 
not  undertake  to  preach  any  more. 

On  Mr.  Orton's  declining  the  oflicc  of  mi- 
nister, a  contest  took  place  with  respect  to  the 
choice  of  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Fownes,  which 
terminated  in  a  division  of  the  congregation. 
The  larger  number  of  the  society  having 
thought  it  their  duty  to  provide  themselves  with 
another  place  of  worship,  Mr.  Orton  concur- 
red with  thejn  in  opinion,  and  esteemed  him- 
self bound  to  countenance  them  as  a  chris- 
tian, a  dissenter,  a  minister,  and  a  friend  to  li- 
berty. This  circumstance,  however,  did  not 
occasion  any  diminution  in  the  friendship  be- 
tween Mr.  Fownes  and  Mr.  Orton ;  but  the  se- 
paration had  the  eflect  of  exciting  a  bad  spirit 
in  several  persons,  of  both  parties.  To  such 
a  height  was  this  carried,  that  Mr.  Orton's  .si- 
tuation at  Shrewsbury  wjs  rendered  very  un- 
comfortable, and  it  also  produced  an  unfavour- 
able eiFect  upon  his  health.  He,  therefore, 
found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  some  other  place  ; 
and  in  the  year  1766  he  removed  to  Kidder- 
minster, principally  for  the  sake  of  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Johnstone,  a  very  able  and  skilful  phy- 
sician, who  always  proved  himself  a  faithful 
and  a  tender  friend.  Here  Mr.  Orton  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  ilays,  zealously  intent  on 
promoting  the  interests  of  religion,  though 
the  state  of  his  health  pro-vented  him  from  ap- 
pearing again  in  the  pulpit.  What  he  could 
not  perform  as  a  preacher,  he  was  solicitous  to 
effect  as  a  practical  writer.  His  only  publica- 
tions, previously  to  his  resignation  of  the  pas- 
toral office,  were  his  small  tract,  entitled,  "  A 
Summary  of  doctrinal  and  practical  Religion, 
•with  an  Introduction,  shewing  the  Importance 
and  Advantage  of  a  reli(;ious  Education;" 
•which  made  its  first  appearance  in  1749,  and 
has  undergone  a  great  number  of  impressions  ; 
a  "  Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Doddridge,"  print- 
ed in  1752;  "  A  Fast  Sermon"  in  1756,  oc- 
casioned by  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon ;  and 
"Three  Discourses  on  Eternity,  and  the  Im- 
portance and  Advantage  of  looking  at  Eternal 
Things,"  published  in  1746,  which  have  been 
lepeatedly  printed,  and  translated  into  the  Welch 
linguage.     Such  was  the  author's  ill   state  of 


health,  and  his  attention  to  the  dutie?  of  his 
profession,  that  it  was  not  till  the  year  1766 
that  he  was  enabled  to  give  to  the  world  his 
"Memoirs  of  the  Life.Character,  and  ^^'^riti^gs, 
of  the  late  reverend  I'hilip  Doddridge,  D.  1)." 
in  octavo,  which  arerendcredpeculiarly  interest- 
ing by  the  extracts  which  he  has  presented  to 
the  reader  from  the  papers  of  the  doctor  in  his 
possession.  In  1769,  he  published  a  voiumeof 
sermons,  under  the  title  of  "  Religious  Exer- 
cises recommended,  or,  Discourses  on  the  hea- 
venly State,  considered  under  the  Idea  of  a 
Sabbath,"  octavo;  whidi  are  plain,  affectionate, 
serious,  and  practical,  and  well  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  christian  piety,  with  which 
the  interests  of  morality  are  essentially  con- 
nected. Such,  likewise,  is  the  character  of  his 
"Discourses  to  the  Aged,'  published  in  1771, 
octavo,  aud  admirably  adapted  to  the  situation 
of  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  chiefly  in- 
tended; of  his  "Christian  Zeal,"  or,  three  dis- 
courses on  the  importance  of  seeking  the 
things  of  Christ,  more  than  our  own,  which 
were  published  in  1774,  octavo  ;  of  his  "  Chris- 
tian Worship,"  or,  three  discourses  on  the  pro- 
fitable hearing  of  the  word,  the  joining  in  pub- 
lic prayer,  and  the  singing  of  the  praises  of 
God,  published  in  1775,  octavo;  and  of  his 
two  volumes  of  "Discourses  on  practical  Sub- 
jects," published  in  1776,  octavo.  Mr.  Orton's 
last  publication,  which  appeared  in  1777,  was 
entitled,  "Sacramental  Meditations,  or,  De- 
vout Reflections  on  various  Passages  of  Scrip} 
ture,  designed  to  assist  Christians  in  their  At- 
tendance on  the  Lord's  Supper,  aivl  their  Im- 
provement of  it,"  octavo.  These  meditations, 
which  are  fifty  in  number,  arc  all  founded  on 
different  texts  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  are 
what  the  author  himself  used  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  me- 
thod observed  by  dissenters  from  the  church  of 
England.  "  The  reader,"  say  the  monthly  re- 
viewers in  their  fifty-ninth  volume,  "  will  not 
find  in  this  work  any  rapturous  flights,  or  wild 
chimeras;  he  will  meet  with  nothing  but  what 
is  rational  and  pious,  tending  to  form  the  heart 
to  the  love  of  God,  and  to  the  practice  of 
what  is  excellent  and  praise-worthy."  Several 
eminent  divines  of  the  established  church  ex- 
pressed their  high  approbation  of  them,  for 
whose  testimonies  in  their  favour  we  must  re- 
fer to  our  authority.  Besides  these  publica- 
tions, Mr.  Orton  was  the  author  of  two  anony- 
mous tracts,  published  in  1770,  entitled,  "  Dio- 
trophes  admonished,"  and  "Diotrophes  re-ad- 
monished i"  which  were  written  in  defence  ot 
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his  friend  Dr.  Adams,  at  that  time  vicar  of  St. 
Cliad's,  .Shrewsbury,  against  the  violent  attacks 
of  some  high-flown  calvinistical  methodists, 
and  particularly  of  the  writer  of  a  piece,  which 
made  a  considerable  noise  in  its  day,  entitled, 
"  Pictas  O.xonitnsis,  &c."  These  tracts  reflect- 
ed great  credit  on  his  understaniling,  and  on  his 
heart,  being  writtL-n  with  much  knowledge, 
and  in  the  true  spirit  of  cluistian  candour  and 
benevolence. 

After  the  publtcation  of  the  "  Sacramental 
Meditations,"  Mr.  Orton's  state  of  health  no 
longer  pL-rmittcd  him  to  instruct  and  edify  the 
world  from  the  press  ;  but  lie  still  continued  to 
be  useful  by  his  pious  example,  his  affectionate 
exhort.itions,  and  his  corresponilencc  with  liis 
intimate  friends.  In  tlie  spring  of  17S3,  his 
compl.iints  multlplietl  so  fast  upon  him,  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  his  continuing  much 
longer  in  life.  He  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  the 
following  July,  in  the  si.xty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  Our  author's  talents  as  a  preacher  arc 
thus  delineated  by  Mr.  I'owncs,  in  the  sermon 
which  he  delivered  after  his  death.  "  Mr.Orton 
was  master  of  a  great  variety  of  styles,  and  I 
h.ive  frequently  heard  him  in  the  course  of  liis 
public  services  adopt  them  all  with  success. 
But  the  genera!  character  of  liis  preaching  was 
rather  of  a  practical,  serious,  and  affectionate 
turn,  than  distinguished  hy  laboured  and  long 
continued  trains  of  reasoning.  The  didactic 
manner,  like  that  of  a  parent  addressing  his 
children,  or  an  instructor  his  pupils,  was  that 
which  seemed  most  adapted  to  liis  taste  and 
inclination;  and  though  he  acquitted  himself 
with  general  acceptance  in  all  the  methods 
in  which  he  addressed  his  hearers,  it  was  in 
that  he  chiefly  excelled."  To  the  excel- 
lence of  liis  private  character,  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Johnstone  to 
Mr.  Stcdman  bears  honourable  testimony. 
"  Indeed,  my  friend,  we  sh.dl  not  see  his 
like  again:  we  shall  not  sec  knowledge  so 
extensive  joined  with  such  humility,  such  wis- 
dom and  discernment  of  the  human  cha- 
racter and  of  human  life,  so  detcrminatcly 
employed  in  doing  good  to  all  around  him,  and 
to  diffuse  happiness  in  the  large  circle  ot  hu- 
man society.  He  truly  had  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent  and  the  innocence  of  the  dove.  Of 
the  seventeen  years  which  he  pas.sed  in  Kid- 
derminster, I  spent  most  usefully  and  happily 
daily  many  hours  in  his  company:  his  counsel 
always  skilful,  was  faithful  and  benevolent.  I 
do  not  remember  I  ever  spent  ten  minutes  in 
his  company,   without  being  witness  to  &ome 


benevolent  design  or  some  benevolent  action. 
He  comforted  and  advised  the  opulent — he  vi- 
sited the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  the  sick, 
the  poor  and  needy,  in  their  affliction.  He  ap- 
plied his  fortune  in  relieving  their  wants  ;  and  a 
mind,  still  more  rich  in  resources  than  his  for- 
tune was  in  abundance,  in  contrivances,  as  well 
as  incitements  to  others,  to  administer  relief. 
To  such  as  needed,  he  gave  with  that  gene- 
rous address,  and  that  exquisite  skill,  in  which 
I  think  he  surpassed  most  persons  I  have  ever 
known.  I  repeat  it,  I  never  was  in  his  com- 
pany without  perceiving  he  was  carrying  on 
some  useful  design,  either  of  a  public  or  pri- 
vateiiature  :  doing  good  himself  and  impelling 
others  to  concur  with  him  in  executing  some 
charitable  work,  or  some  plan  to  relieve  in- 
digence, to  alleviate  pain,  to  inform  ignorance, 
to  check  and  reform  vice.  In  arbitrating  ami 
settling  differences,  which  had  any  where  taken 
place  among  his  friends  or  acquaintance,  he 
possessed  great  influence,  and  shewed  always 
great  address,  and  gave  satisfaction  by  his  in- 
terference. He  possessed  a  happy  manner  of 
gaining  the  affections  and  confidence  of  young 
persons,  and  he  gave  them  advice  in  such  a 
manner  as  had  generally  a  happy  influence  in 
forming  their  character  to  habits  of  virtue  and 
religion."' 

Dr.  Kippi.s,  at  the  close  of  his  biographical 
memoir  of  our  author,  observes,  "  that  Mr. 
Orton,  who  so  long  resided  at  Kidderminster, 
the  principal  seat  of  .Mr.  Baxter's  ministerial 
usefulnebs,  had  a  considerable  resemblance,  in 
certain  nspects,  to  that  famous  divine  In 
extent  of  abilities,  Baxter  was  undoubtedly 
greatly  superior  to  Mr.  Orton,  and  he  prodi- 
giously exceeded  him  in  the  multiplicity  of  his 
writings  :  but  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
their  practical  works,  and  the  strictness,  we 
had  almost  said  the  rigidness,  of  their  personal 
piety,  there  was  no  small  degree  of  simil.irity. 
Botii  of  them  display,  in  their  productions, 
the  same  ardent  zeal  to  excite  the  attention  of 
men  to  their  eternal  concerns,  and  urge  thc.^e 
concerns  with  peculi.ir  energy  and  pathos. 
Both  of  them  were  animated  \Mih  a  seriousness 
01  sj/ivlt,  which  soems  never  to  have  lors.iken 
them  in  the  most  ordin.iry  occurrences  of  life  : 
nor  could  either  of  ihem  bear  to  be  much  in- 
terrupted in  their  sacred  employments.  When 
some  visitors  to  Mr.  Baxter,  after  having  sittcn 
awhile  with  him,  said,  •  We  are  afraid,  sir,  that 
we  break  in  upon  your  time  ;'  his  answer  was, 
•To be  sure  you  do-'  Whnt  was  Mr.  Orton's 
disposition  in  this  respect,  is   expressed  with 
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great  vivacity  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Stcd- 
man.  '  I  am  glad  I  have  no  visitors  like  Mr. 
*"*,  no  such  Bath  friends; — I  would  not 
havethcin:  they  are  not  friends ;  I  would  not 
submit  to  such  grievances  and  inconveniences, 
nor  should  my  wife  (if  I  had  such  an  one  as 
his).  'What  must  we  do?'  they  will  say. — 
Why,  break  of  all  correspondence  witli  such. 
Tell  them  (as  I  did  at  Shrewsbury,  and  do  here), 
'I  am  old  and  infirm;  I  will  have  my  own 
hours.  At  them — I  shall  be  glad  to  see  my 
friends,  but  they  must  come  soon,  and  go  soon, 

or  not  at  all.' 'But  we    can't  do  this  at 

•  *  *.'  Then  I  would  remove  to  the  Land's 
end,  or  to  a  Welch  mountain,  and  would  not 
sacrifice  such  blessings  as  health,  regularity, 
domestic  comfort,  and  family  religion,  for  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever.  I  am  independ- 
ent, and  will  be  so.  A  few  nights  ago  I 
heard  some  weaver's  lad  singing  a  song  under 
my  window,  of  which  I  remember  no  more 
than  this : 

"  Let  them  s.iv  what  they  will, 
"  By  Jove  I'll' be  free.". 

I  have  little  company  and  acquaintance.  Ease 
and  quiet,  and  an  interview  now  and  then  with 
a  worthy  friend,  bound  my  ambition.  But  I 
have  a  numerous  and  excellent  society  of  pro- 
phets, apostles,  and  practical  writers,  especially 
Baxter,  Bates,  andScudder,  with  whom  I  have 
lately  been  conversing."  It  is  proper  to  be 
mentioned,  that  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity had  been  conferred  upon  Mr.  Orton 
many  years  previously  to  his  decease,  but  he 
would  never  permit  himself  to  be  addressed  by 
that  title,  or  prefix  it  to  any  of  his  writings. 
After  his  death,  "A  short  and  plain  Exposition 
of  the  Old  Testament,  with  devotional  and 
practical  Reflections,  for  the  Use  of  Families," 
was  published  from  the  author's  manuscripts, 
by  the  reverend  Robert  Gentleman,  in  six  large 
octavo  volumes  ;  the  first  of  which  appeared 
in  1788,  and  the  last  in  1791.  This  work,  as 
the  title  imports,  is  rather  adapted  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  pious  and  well  disposed  persons,  than 
to  the  use  of  the  learned  reader.  It  contains 
note,  chiefly  collected  from  modern  expositors, 
which,  though  not  eminently  critical,  often  con- 
vey valuable  instruction ;  and  the  reflections 
are  well  adapted  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
serious  religion.  I'he  last  of  Mr.  Orton's  re- 
mains which  has  been  given  to  the  public,  con- 
sists of  a  small  collection  of  "  Letters  to  a 
young  Clergyman,"  1791,  ijmo.     These  let- 


ters were  addressed  to  the  reverend  Thomas 
Stedman,  the  editiir,  and  contain  advice  that 
is,  in  general,  well  fitted  for  the  direction  and 
improvement  of  the  younger  clergy,  of  every 
denomination.  N'Ac  to  Kippu'i  Life  of  Dod~ 
dridge  in  the  Bhg.  Brit. — Rl. 

OllVILLE,  James-Philip  d',  a  man  of 
letters,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1696,  of  a 
family  originally  from  France.  He  trrfvelleJ 
into  various  parts  of  Europe,  visiting  the  libra- 
ries and  cabinets,  and  forming  connections 
with  learned  men  ;  and  upon  his  return  was 
appointcii,  in  1730,  professor  of  history,  elo- 
quence, and  Greek,  at  Amsterdam.  He  filled 
this  oiiice  with  great  reputation  till  1742,  when 
he  resigned  it  in  order  to  devote  himstlf  wholly 
to  study  and  literary  composition.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  IJurmmn,  he  continued  a  work  b  gun 
by  some  learned  Englishmen,  entitled  '' Ob- 
servationes  MisccUanerc  Novx,"  and  ten  vo- 
luniej  of  it  wore  published  by  them  jointly, 
and  four  more  by  d'Orvillc  separately.  Some 
pieces  of  his  own  writing  are  contained  in 
this  collection,  among  which  are,  "  A  Disser- 
tation on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Isle  of  Delos," 
and  "Remarks  on  the  Greek  Romance  of  Cha- 
riton." He  also  published  a  learned  and  se- 
vere critique  upon  Pauw  of  Utrecht.  D'Or- 
ville  died  in  1751.  After  his  deaiu  were  pub- 
lished his  observations  on  Sicily,  uiultr  the 
title  of  "Siculse,'  Jmst.  1764,  folio.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

OSBORN,  Francis,  an   ingenious  English 
writer,  was  the  younger  son  of  sir  John  Os- 
born  of  Chicksand,  Bedfordshire,  and  was  horn 
about  1589.      He  received   a  domestic  educa- 
tion, and  when  arrived  at  years    of  maturity, 
frequented  the  court,   and  became  a   retainer 
of  the  Pembroke  family,  and  finally,  master  of 
the  horse  to  the  accomplished  William  earl  of 
Pembroke.     In  the  civil  contentions  of  Charles 
I.  he  was  led    by   his  principles  to  take  part 
with  the  parliament,  under  which,  and   under 
the  protector  Cromwell,  he  held  some  public 
employments.     In  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  he 
resided  at  Oxford,  in  order  to  superintend  the 
education  of   his  son,  and   to    print  some   of 
his  works.      He  died  in   February  1658-9,   at 
the  house  of  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Draper,  at 
Nether-Wotton,  Oxfordshire.     The  work  by 
which  Mr.  Osborn  is  best  known  is  his  "  Ad- 
vice to  a  Son,"  the  first  part  printed  in  1656; 
the  second  in  1659;  both  frequently  reprinted. 
It  consists  of  maxims  and  directions  upon  a  va- 
riety of  topics  important  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
chiefly  delivered  in  the  sententious  or  aphoris- 
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tic  manner.  His  opinions  In  general  display 
good  sense  and  an  enlarged  way  of  thinking. 
Indeed,  they  were  thought  so  free,  that  the  pu- 
ritanical divines  of  the  commonwealth  chirged 
them  with  an  atheistical  tendency,  and  moved 
the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  to  cause  his  book 
to  be  publicly  burnt.  This  proposal  did  not 
take  effect,  but  an  order  was  procured  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  it,  which  increased  its  popu- 
larity. Of  atheism,  however,  the  author  ex- 
pressed great  detestation ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  has  some  strokes  it  ■mhining  sanctity,  which 
could  not  fail  to  give  offence  at  that  period. 
Tliis  writer  has  been  cited  as  giving  his  opinion 
in  preference  of  a  public  education  over  a  pri- 
vate one.  In  fact,  he  was  sensible  of  what  he 
Iiad  himself  lost  by  escaping  the  discipline  of 
a  public  school,  but  perhaps  he  did  not  so  well 
compute  the  advantages  he  had  gained  by  the 
domestic  plan  of  education;  and  these  personal 
and  individual  consequences  seem  to  have  in- 
ilucnced  most  of  those  who  have  treated  on 
the  same  subject.  His  other  publications  were 
various  tracts  upon  political  topics:  "  Histori- 
cal Memoirs  on  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  King  James,"  1658,  octavo,  of  which  the 
character  is,  tliat  they  contain  many  anecdotes, 
with  severe  and  satirical  reflections:  and  "A 
Miscellany  of  sundry  Essays,  Paradoxes,  and 
problematical  Discourses,  Letters  and  Charac- 
ters ;  together  with  political  Deductions  from 
the  History  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  executed 
under  Queen  Elizabeth,"  1659,  octavo.  Other 
anonymous  works  have  been  attributed  to  him. 
Biog.  liritan. — A. 

OSIANDER,  Andrew,  a  learned  and  cele- 
brated German  lutheran  divine  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  noted  for  the  singularity  of  some 
of  his  opinions,  was  vernacularly  known  by 
the  family  name  of  //ujwa/J,  and  born  at  Gunt- 
;:enhusen  in  Bavaria,  in  the  year  1498.  Pos- 
tessing  excellent  natural  abilities,  and  an  incli- 
nation for  learning,  he  was  sent  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools  to  the  university  of  Wittem- 
berg,  where,  by  most  intense  study,  he  soon  ex- 
celled in  the  knowledge  of  languages,  the  belles 
lettres,  and  the  mathematics.  Afterwards  he 
applied  witli  equal  diligence  and  success  to  the 
•tudyof  divinity.  Prom  Wittemberg  he  went 
to  Nuremberg,  .md  made  himself  master  of 
the  Hebrew  language  in  the  Augustine  convent 
at  that  city;  and  in  this  place,  by  iiis  studious  in- 
dustry and  acquirements,  he  gained  the  esieem 
of  the  most  eminent  learned  ni«n  who  resided 
there  ;  some  of  whom  he  afterwards  offendeJ 
by  his  roughness  of  maimers,  together  with  his 


impetuosity  and  arrogance  of  temper.     As  he 
was  also  distinguished  by  his  powers  of  elo- 
quence,  the  magistrates  of  the  city  appointed 
him  preacher  at  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
where  he  delivered  his  first  sermon  in  February 
1522.      When   Luther    declared    against    the 
doctrine  of  indulgences,  OsianJer  joined   his 
party,  and  frequently  disputed,  with  great  ap- 
plause and  success,  against  that  scandalous  cor- 
ruption of  the  papal  system.     Nor  did  he  stop 
here,  but  zealously  supported  that  bold  reformer 
in  his   attacks  on   the   power  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  in  his  glorious  effort 
for   establishing  a  system  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline more  consonant  with  the  principles  and 
precepts  of  the    gospel  than   that   of   Rome. 
From  this  time  he  had  a  considerable  share  in 
the  controversies  and  conferences  which  were 
held  on  the  subject  of  religion.     He  assisted  at 
the  conference  of  Marpurg,  in  1529,  between 
Luther  and  the  Swiss  divines  ;  on  which  occa- 
sion he  spoke  after  Luther  upon  the  subject  of 
justification,  in  such  a  manner  as  shewed  that 
he  did  not  then  entirely  concur  in  opinion  with 
him  upon  that  topic.     Afterwards  he  assisted 
at  the  conference  at  Augsburg,  in  1  530,  and 
gave  his  vote  with  the  rest  of  the  protestant 
divines.     He  continued  discharging  the  duties 
of  the  pastoral  office  at  Nuremberg  til!  the  year 
1548,  when,   upon    the    promulgation  of  die 
Intifnn  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  he  witii- 
drew  into  Prussia,  where  Albert  duke  of  Bran- 
denburg, who  had    attended    his    sermons  at 
Nuremberg,   and  had  been  made  a  convert  by 
them  to  the  doctrines  of   the  reformation,  ap- 
pointed him  pastor  and  professor  of  divinity  at 
Konigsberg.     In  this  new  station,  he  began  his 
academical  functions bypropagatingnotionscon- 
cerning  the  divine  image,  and  the  nature  of  re- 
pentance, very  different  from  the  doctrines  which 
L  ither  had  taught  concerning  those  su'ijects  j 
and  in  the  year   1550,  he  introduced  consider- 
able alterations  into  the  doctrine  that  had  been 
generally  received  in  the  luther.in  church,  with 
respect  to  the  means  of  o\ii  justificati'M  before 
God.     His  doctrine,   tliough    expressed   in  an 
obscure  manner,  when  carefully  examined,  say» 
Mosheim,  will  appear  to  amount  to  the  follow- 
ing propositions:  "'  Chriit,  considered  in  his  hii- 
I'laJi  nature  only,  could    not,  by  his  obedience 
to  the  divine  law,  obt.iin  juuification  and  par- 
don for  sinners  ;  neither  can  we  ht  jiatijied  be- 
fore God  by  embracing  and  applying    to  our- 
selves, through  faith,  the  righiecumejs  and  obe- 
dience of  tlie  man  Christ.     It  is  only  through 
that  eternal  and  eucntial  ri^htnuitujs,  which 
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dwells  \n  Chnst  consitli-reri  ns  GtJ,  and  which 
resides  in  his  divine  nature,  that  is  united  to 
the  Iiuman,  that  mankind  can  obtain  complete 
justijicalion.  Man  becomes  a  partaker  of  this 
divine  righteousness  by  faith ;  since  it  u  in  con- 
sequence of  this  uniting  principle  that  Christ 
dwells  in  the  lieart  of  man,  with  his  divine 
righteousness.  Now  whereverthisdivinerighte- 
ousness  dwells,  there  God  can  behold  no  sin, 
and  therefore,  when  it  is  present  with  Christ  in 
the  hearts  of  the  regenerate,  they  are,  on  its 
account,  considered  by  the  deity  as  righticus,  al- 
though they  be  sinners.  Moreover,  this  divine 
and  justifying  rightesusness  of  Christ  excites  the 
faithful  to  the  pursuit  of  holiness,  and  to  tiie 
practice  of  virtue."  This  doctrine  was  Z';al- 
oufly  opposed  by  many  eminent  doctors  of  the 
lutheran  church,  and  particularly  by  Mclanch- 
ton,  Joachim,  RIorlin,  and  Stancarus,  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Konigsberg.  Cln  the 
other  hand,  O.Mander  defended  it  with  great 
spirit,  and  his  sentiments  were  supported  by 
persons  of  considerable  weight.  He  ilrew  up 
a  confession  of  faith,  upon  his  principle  of 
justification,  which  was  printed  by  order  of  the 
duke  of  Brandenburg ;  but  disapproved  of  by 
the  lutheran  divines  assembled  at  Augsburg. 
While  he  was  preparing  to  maintain  his  doc- 
trine and  to  assail  his  opponentswith  still  greater 
vigour,  he  was  attacked  by  an  epileptic  disorder, 
which  terminated  his  life  in  the  year  1552,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-four.  After  his  death,  the 
flame  of  controversy  upon  this  point  was  soon 
cooled,  and  in  the  year  1566  became  entirely 
extinguished.  He  is  accused  by  his  enemies 
of  having  been  addicted  to  the  love  of  wine,  and 
of  a  propensity  to  profane  allusions  in  his  con- 
vivial parties  ;  but  these  charges  are  not  easily 
reeoncilcable  with  the  acknowledged  intense- 
ncss  of  his  studious  application,  to  which  the 
disorder  which  hastened  his  death  is  attri- 
buted, or  the  severity  of  his  religious  notions. 
Osiander  was  the  author  of  "  Harmonia  Evan- 
gtlica,  Grscce  et  Ijatine,  cum  Annotationiluis, 
et  Klencho  Harmonije,"  1561,  folio;  "Liber 
de  ultimis  "^I'emporibus,  ac  Fine  Mundi,  ex  sa- 
cris  Litcris  ;"  "Be  prohibitis  Nuptiis;"  "  Li- 
ber de  Imagine  Dei,  quid  sit ;"  "  An  Filius  Dei 
fuerit  incarnandus,  si  pcccatum  non  introivisset 
in  Mundum  ;"  "  Epistola  ad  L^lricum  Zuing- 
lium  Apologetica,  qua  docet  quam  ob  causam, 
•juidque  posthac  abeo  in  negocio  Eucharistix", 
cxpectandum  sit  ■,"  together  with  '*  Disserta- 
tions," "Sermons,"  and  controversial  trnets  in 
the  Latin  and  German  languages.  Melchior. 
Adam.   Vit.   Germ.   Theol.   Frehevi  Tbeat.   Vir. 


Erud.  Chf.      Dupin.      Mcrtri.      Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.     Alosh.  Hist.  Eccl.  ssc.  xvi.  sect.  Hi.  par. 

a.  ctp.  i.  ^  35. — M. 

OSIANDER,  Andrew,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  and  like  him  a  lutheran  divine,  wm 
born  at  Blauberen  in  the  duchy  of  Wirlcm- 
berg,  in  the  year  1562.  As  he  early  discover- 
ed a  promising  genius,  and  made  a  rapid  pro- 
gress in  eL-mentary  learning,  at  the  age  of  tour- 
teen  he  was  received  into  the  number  of  ducal 
stipendiaries  at  Stutgard,  and  passed  through 
the  different  courses  of  academical  study,  with 
honourable  testimonies  from  his  superiors  to 
his  diligence  and  improvement.  In  the  year 
158^,  he  was  appointed  deacon  of  the  church 
of  Aurach;  whence  he  was  removed,  in  I  586, 
and  made  pastor  of  the  church  of  Gigli- 
gen.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
preacher  and  counsellor  to  prince  Lewis  of 
Wirtemberg  ;  and  in  1592,  be  received  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the  new  ducal 
university  of  Tubingen.  In  the  year  1598, 
prince  Frederic  nominated  him  abbot  of  Adel- 
berg,  and  superintendant  of  the  churches  in 
that  district.  His  lait  promotions  lie  received  in 
theyeari6o5,  when  he  was  appointed  pastorof 
thechurchof  Tubingen,  and  with  great  solemni- 
ties installed  chancellor  of  the  university  in 
that  place.  After  discharging  the  duties  of 
these  posts  with  great  reputation  for  twelve 
years,  he  died  in  1617,  when  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  lii>  age.  I  le  was  the  editor  of  '•  Biblia 
sacra,  Latine  vulgata,  cum  Eniendationibus  et 
Explicationibus  superiorum  Versionum,  et  Ob- 
servationibus  ex'  Theol.  Andrex,  Heerbrandi, 
&;c."  i6oo,  folio,  yvliich  in  the  year  1635  had 
passed  through  five  editions,  and  is  commend- 
ed by  father  Siirion,  in  his  "  Crit.  Hist,  of  the 
Old  Test."  Osiander  was  also  the  author  of 
"  Assertiones  Theologica;  de  Conciliis;"  "In- 
formatio  ad  Ccenam  sacram  acccdentium ;" 
"i'.ipa  non  Papa,  hoc  est,  Papa:  et  P.ipicola- 
rum  de  prjecipuis  Christianse  Doctrinae  partibus 
Lutherana  Confes.sio,  ex  Jure  Canonico  et  ali- 
quot Auctoribuspontificus  in  Enchiridii  formam 
Collecta,"  1599,  octavo;  which  Dupin,  with- 
out enqniring  whether  his  citations  from  the 
cnnon  law  and  tli.*  testimonies  of  ecclesias- 
tical authors  are  properly  applied  or  not,  pro- 
nounces to  be  an  excellent  collection  upon 
all  points  of  religion,  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
&c.  Aletchior.  Adam.  Vit.  Germ.  Theol-  Fre- 
heri  Theatrum  Vir.  Enid.  Clar.  Dupin  Lt 
Loitz^ s  Bill.  Saera,  vol.  I. — I\I. 

OSIANDER,  John   Adam,  a  German  lu- 
theran divine  and  professor  in  the  sevaitecn  ii 
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thcran  divine  and  professor  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Vayingcn  in  the  duchy 
of  Wittcmbcrrg,  but  whether  he  was  of  the 
Same  family  wiih  t'u;  preceding,  or  in  what 
year  he  was  born,  wc  ire  not  informed.  Neithtr 
arc  wc  furnished  with  any  other  particuhirs 
concerning  his  personal  history,  than  that  lie 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity, and  appointed  professor  of  that  faculty 
at  the  university  of  Tubingen,  where  he  was 
also  elected  provost,  and  died  in  the  year  1697. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Commentarius  in  Peii- 
tateuchuni,"  1676-1678,  in  five  volumes,  folio; 
"Commentarius  in  Jo=uam,  Librum  Judicum, 
Ruth,  et  in  S.imuclis  duos  Lib,"  168 1  1687,  in 
three  volumes,  folio;  "Ultima  Jacobi  Oracula 
de  duodeciin  Filiis,  Gen.  xlix.  5."  1669,  quarto; 
"Dibputationes  Academics  in  prajcipua  et 
maxima  controversa  Novi  Testamenti  Loca," 
1680,  octavo;  "Dispuiationes  Academic;^ 
de  Asylis  Hebrxorum,  Gra:corum,  et  Christi- 
anorum,"  1673,  i2mo. ;  ''Ue  Jubilso  Hebrxo- 
rum, Christianorum,  et  Academicorum,"  1677, 
quarto;  "  Obscrvationes  in  Lib.  Groiii  de  Jure 
Belli  et  P.icis ;"  "Specimen  Jansenismi ;" 
"i  heologia  casualis,  de  Magia,"  1687,  quarto, 
and  numerous  single  "  Dissertations,"  "  Dis- 
putations," iic.  Ahnri.  \ouv.  Did.  Hist, 
Le  Longs  liibl.  Sacra,  vol.  II. —  M. 

OSI.\NDER,  Luke,  son  of  the  elder  An- 
drew O.-iander,  and  a  lutheran  divine  of  consi- 
derable learning  and  eminence  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Nuremberg,  in  the 
year  1534.  He  pursued  his  stuilies  at  first  in 
his  native  city,  and  afterwards  at  Konig-bcrg, 
where  he  cultivated  with  great  success  the  La- 
tin, Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  also 
went  through  jiis  philosophical  and  theologic.*! 
courses.  In  the  year  1555,  when  lie  had  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  WdS  first 
m-ide  ileaconof  the  church  of  Goppingen,  and 
then  Copastor.  In  1557,  he  was  preferred  to 
the  pastorship  and  superintendcney  of  bl.iube- 
rcn.  Afterv/ards  he  was  successively  appointed 
pastor  of  St.  Leonard  at  Stutgard,  with  the  su- 
periiuendeiicy  of  the  churches  in  that  district  ; 
court  preacher  to  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and 
assessor  of  the  ecclcsi.istical  consistory;  abbot 
of  Adelberg;  and  first  preacher  at  lislingen. 
He  sustained  a  part  in  the  theological  con- 
ference at  Maulbrun,  in  1564;  that  of  Mont- 
beillard,  in  15S6,  where  he  eiUcreil  the  li.-ts 
with  James  Andreas,  against  Bcza  and  l.is 
associates;  and  that  of  R.itisbon,  in  1594,  with 
James  Heilbrunncr,  Samuel  Huber,  and  otiicr 

VOL.  VII. 


divines.  Afterwards  we  are  told  that  he  met 
with  some  harsh  treatment  from  the  senate  of 
Esiingen;  upon  which  he  reniovcd  to  Tubingen, 
where  he  died  in  1604,  wiieii  he  was  about 
seventy  years  of  age.  He  published  a  "Com- 
mentary" on  the  whole  of  the  Old  Tes'^'jr.ent, 
in  Latin,  tlic  title  of  which  is  various'/  j-ivcn 
in  our  different  authorities,  and  is  thus  announc- 
ed  by  Le  Long:  "  IJiblia  Lat  ad  I'ontes  He- 
braici  Textus  emendata,  cum  brcvi  et  perspi- 
cua  Expositione  Lucae  Osiandri  invertis  Locis 
Theologicis,"  1574-1586,  in  seven  volumes, 
quarto.  This  work,  of  which  father  Simon 
speaks  in  terms  of  praise  in  his  "  Crit.  Hist,  of 
the  Old  Test."  met  with  a  very  favourable  re- 
ception, and  underwent  such  a  number  of  im- 
pressions, that  in  the  year  172J,  father  Le 
Long  was  able  to  particularize  no  fewer  than 
tliirteen,  the  last  of  which  is  of  the  date  of 
163  J.  Oslander  was  also  the  author  of  "  Insti- 
tutiones  Christianx  Rcli;^ioni«,  vel.  Loci  com- 
munes de  Omnibus  Fidei  Artieulis  ;"  "  Postiila 
Kvangeliorum  ;"  "  Enchiridion  Evangeliorum 
et  E'listolarum  dominicalium,"  octavo;  "En- 
chiridion Controversiarum  Religionis  inter  Au- 
gustana;  Confessionis  Theologos,  Pontificios, 
Calvininnos,  et  Anabapti.sUBT"  octavo  ;  "  Epi- 
tome Histori^E  Ecclesiasticx,"  1607-1610,  in 
seven  volumes,  quarto,  from  the  fiist  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  bo:h  inclusive ;  "  Libellus 
de  r.itione  concionandi,"  octavo;  and  "Ser- 
mons," controversial  treatises,  &c.  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  This  author  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  another  Lcke  Osiand  r,  who 
was  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Tubingen, 
and  died  in  1638,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 
He  published  a  volume  of  "  Funeral  (Orations," 
in  Latin,  and  several  treatises  on  the  ''  Omni- 
presence of  Christ's  Body,"  and  other  points  in 
controversial  divinity.  Fiehcri  Il.wilr.  Vir. 
Erud.  CLir.  Wiile.  DIar.  Bio^.  Le  Long's  Bibl. 
Sac.    Monri.    Aouv.  DLL  Hi.t. — M. 

OS^L•\N.     SceOrnMAN. 

OSM.'VN,  ToPAi.,  a  di^tinguislicd  Turkisli 
general,  born  in  i''73,  was  brought  up  among 
the  youth  of  the  seraglio  destined  to  public 
employments,  and  by  his  proficiency  in  learn- 
ing languages  and  in  military  exerci-ts,  and 
his  amiable  disposition,  obtained  the  cj-teem  of 
his  masters.  He  was  appointi.d  supcrintend- 
ant  of  the  carriages;  and  in  109:1  or  i6i;9,  he 
was  sent  to  C.iro  wiih  a  message  from  the 
emperor.  In  Ifis  pi-is.ige  t!ie  vessel  on  which 
lie  had  cmbarki-d  was  attacked  by  an  Algerinc 
cruizcr,  and  taken  after  an  action  in  which  Os- 
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man.brjvcly  fightinp,wnsilangerouslywounded  and  .U  t!ie '■amc  time  carried  tlie  city  of  Co- 
in the  .inn  and  tliii;!!.  The  coii'icquence';  of  the  rinth  by  storm.  In  recompcnce  he  was  made- 
Utter  wound  rendered  him  hmc  for  hfe,  and  a  bashaw  of  two  tiils.  He  acted  as  second  at 
gave  him  the  surname  of  TL/ii;/,  which  si_i;ni-  the  sie^e  of  Corfu  in  1716;  antl  wlien  it  was 
{\es  halting.  Tlie  prize  was  carried  to  Malta,  raised,  he  remained  thrt-e  day.*  after  tiie  general, 
where  it  was  visited  by  Vincent  Arniaud,  a  to  favour  the  retre-t  vi  the  troops,  n.it  with- 
native  of  Marseilles,  then  port- captain.     Os-  drawin;;  till  they  Wi.re  in  s.ifery.      Hcwasap 


man,  on  his  coming  on  board,  said  to  him, 
"  Do  a  generous  action — ransom  me — you 
will  be  no  Idscr  by  it."  Ariiiaud,  struck  with 
this  address,  ask<:d  the  captain  who  took  him 
what  he  demanded  for  the  ransom  of  this 
slave;  t  c  answer  wa?,  a  thousand  sequins. 
Arniaud  turned  to  Osm.iui  '«  I  never  saw  you 
before  in  my  life  ;  I  kiiov/  nothing  of  you  -, 
and  you  ask  me  to  pay  a  thousand  siquins  for 
you  on  your  bare  word  "  "  Botli  of  us  (re- 
plied O.sman)  act  in  character.  For  myself,  I 
am  in  fetters,  and  it  is  natural  that  I  should 
employ  every  means  to  rcg.iin  my  liberty.  You 
naturally  distrust  my  faith.  I  have  no  secu- 
rity to  give  but  my  word,  in  which  you  have 
no  reason  to  confide  :  if,  however,  you  will 
run  the  risk,  I  repeat,  you  will  not  re  pent  it 


pointed  scraskier  or  chief  con  mander  in  the- 
^lorca  in  1722, on  which  occasion  I'e  request- 
ed Arniaud  to  send  him  one  of  hi,  ^ons,  that 
he  might  give  him  a  lucrative  employm,  u  He 
next  rose  to  the  rank  of  abjjliawof  three  1.  Is, 
and  was  nominated  to  the  g-wernment  of  Ro- 
mclia.  In  ;  73 1 ,  Osman  was  called  to  the  high 
d!o;nity  of  grand  viaier.  lie  caused  .'\rniiud 
to  be  informed  of  this  promotion,  who,  with 
his  son,  visited  Const.nuiriopie  on  the  occasion, 
bringing  with  him  tw.  Ive  Turkish  captives 
v;]inn'.  he  had  r.msomcd.  The  vizier  received 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  great  oiRcers  of 
the  empire,  to  whom  he  related  tlie  story  of 
bis  benefactor's  generosity  to  him,  adding, 
«'  Where  is  tiie  Mussulman  capable  of  buch 
an  ac'ion.'"     He   treated   them  with  the  most 


Impressed  with  the  frankness  of  his  words  and  atTcctionate  familiarity,    and   gave  them   some 

manner,  Arniaud  agreed  with  the  captain   for  substantial  prools  of  his  kindness.     O.'man  in 

five   hundred   sequins,  which    he  paid    down,  1732  was   deposed,  more  to  the  regret  of  the 

and  putting  Osman  on  board  a  bark  of  his  own,  people,   to  whom  he  had  restored  plenty,  than 

sent  him    medical    assistance  and  everything  to  his  own;  and   he  felicitated  himself  that  he 

necessary  for  his  recovery.     When  cured,  Os-  kft  his  place  with  a  good  conscience,  and  with- 

man  proposed  to  him   to  write   to  Constanti-  out  forfeiting  the  regard  of  his  sovereign.     He 

nople  for  re-payment  of  what  he  had  advanced,  set  out  for  the  government    of   Tvebisond,  to 

and  desired  to  be  dismissed  upon  liis  parole,  which  he  had  been  appointed;  but  by  the  way 


Arniaud  would  not  be  generous  by  halves,  but 
gave  Osman  permission  to  take  the  bark  and 
dispose  of  it  as  he  pleased.  He  immediately 
set  sail  for  Damieta,  whence  he  ascended  the 
Nile  to  Cairo.  He  there  paid  to  the  captain 
one  thousand  sequins  on  account  of   his  bene 


he  received  an  order  to  take  the  co.iimaiid  of  the 
Turkish  arniy  in  Persia.  In  July  17^3,  he 
fou.;ht  a  bloody  battle  with  Thomas  Kouli- 
Khan,  in  which  the  Ottoman  arms  were  vic- 
torious;  and  his  success  was  rewarded  with  an 
accession  of  power    and   di>;nity.      A    second 


factor,  and  presented  him  with  two  rich   pc-  battle,  however,   in  the  following   September, 

lisses  for  himself.     He  executed  his  tommis-  proved  extremely  disastrous  to  the  Turks,  and 

sion.   returned  happily  to  Constantinople,  and  fatal  to  Osman,  who  was  killed  m  the  iield  by 

was  himself  the  bearer  of  tlie  news  of  his  cap-  two  musket  shots.     JUore.i. — A. 

tivity.     His  gratitude  to    .'Vrniaud   terminated  OSORR),jERoME,a  leirned  Portuguese  pre- 

only  with  his  life,   and  during  all  the  steps  of  late  who  flourishedin  the  sixteenth  century. Flat- 

his  elevation  he  never  intermitted  a  correspond-  tt  ry  and  fable  deduce  the  family  of  the  v.Jsorios 

ence  of  letters  and    presents  with  him.     He  from  no  less  a  per.-on  th^in  ( '-siris,  who  figures 

even  extended  his  beneficence  to  all  the  French-  in  the  fabulous  liistory  of  Portugal.      VVitliout 

men  with  whom  he  had  any  concern.  go'"g  back  to   the  demigods,  Jerome  was  de- 

In  1715,  war  having  been  declared  between  seended  by  both  his  parents  from  illustrious  fa- 

the  Turks  and  the  Venetians,  the  grand  vizier  milies,  and  born  at  iJ,;bon,  in  the  yt.ar  (506. 

Alibash.iw,  intending  to  invade  the  Morea,  as-  From  early  childhood  he  discovered  a  strong 

sembled  liis  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inclination  for  accjuiring  learning,  and  astonish- 

iathmus  of  Coiiiuh,  and  gave  in  charge  to  Os-  ed  his  masters  by  the  rapidity  with   which  he 

nun  to  force  the  passage,  which  he  ctTected,  became  such  a  proficient  in  the  Latin  language 
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as  to  be  able  to  converse  In  it.  At  tlie  nge  of 
thirteen  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca, where  he  perfected  himself  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  afterwards,  by  the  command 
of  his  parents,  applied  for  some  time  to  the 
study  of  the  civil  law,  carefully  reading  the 
best  writers  in  tliat  faculty.  When  he  was 
nineteen  years  old  he  removed  to  Paris,  where 
he  studied  dialectics  and  natural  philosophy 
under  the  celebrated  professors  in  that  city, 
according  to  the  Aristotelian  systems  then 
taught  in  the  schools.  "Here  he  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Peter  le  Faire,  one  of 
the  first  associates  of  Loyola  ;  which  circum- 
stance contributed  to  the  early  introduction  of 
the  Jesuits  into  Portugal,  by  inducing  him 
warmly  to  recommend  the  patronage  of  the  so- 
ciety to  king  John  III.  From  Paris  Osorio 
went  to  Bologna,  where  he  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  study  of  divinity,  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  Hebrew  language.  The  cha- 
racter which  he  liere  acquired  for  profound 
skill  in  theological  and  biblical  knowledge,  in- 
duced king  John,  upon  Osorio's  return  to  his 
native  country,  to  appoint  him  professor  of 
sacred  literature  at  the  university  of  Coimbra, 
where  he  expl.iincd  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and 
the  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  with 
great  applause.  Sometime  afterwards  he  was 
ordained  priest,  when  the  infant  Don  Lewis 
presented  him  to  the  benefice  of  Tavara.  Not 
long  after  this  cardinal  Henry,  brother  to  the 
king,  and  archbishop  of  Evora,  made  him 
archdeacon  of  his  church ;  upon  which  occa- 
sion he  voluntarily  resigned  his  benefice  of  Ta- 
vara, that  he  might  aflord  no  ground  for  sus- 
picion that  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical profession  from  interested  motives. 
He  retained  this  post  till  Catherine  of  Austria, 
the  widow  of  king  John,  and  regent  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  minority  of  her  grandson 
Sebastian,  promoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of 
Sylves.  He  now  applied  to  the  good  govern- 
ment of  his  diocese,  with  exemplary  diligence 
and  fidelity.  Kvery  tiiird  year  he  regularly  vi- 
sited the  whole  of  it,  exercising  the  strictest 
vigilance  over  the  characters  and  morals  ol  his 
clergy,  and,  where  his  admonitions  failed  in 
correcting  the  profligate  and  insullicient,  sup- 
plying their  places  with  well  informed  and 
worthy  successors.  Instead  of  accunuil.iting 
his  revenues,  or  c.xpeniiiiig  them  in  ntcdless 
ostentation,  he  dev(  ti  d  .he  whole  beyond  what 
his  frugal  and  necessary  denunds  requinil,  to 
useful  and  bcnevoleni  purposes.     His  palace 


was  the  resort  of  learned  and  worthy  men, 
whom  lie  supported  and  encouraged  in  their  ho- 
nourable  pursuits.  He  was  free  of  access  to 
all,  and  the  poor  and  afflicted  found  in  him  a 
kind  adviser  and  generous  benefactor.  At  his 
domestic  me.Us,  it  was  his  custom  to  have  some 
portion  out  of  .St.  Bernard's  works  read  to  him, 
which  he  afterwards  made  tha  subject  of  con- 
versation, and  encouraged  those  who  were 
present  to  suggest  any  difficulties  which  might 
occur  to  them  upon  it. 

In  the  mean  time  king  Sebastian  had  arrived 
at  his  majority  ;  and  it  was  with  great  sorrow 
that  the  worthy  prelate  riceived  information 
of  his  having  been  determined  by  motives  of 
false  honour,  and  the  persuasions  of  rash  and 
intemperate  advisers,  to  attempt  the  cont^ucst 
of  Africa.  Against  embarking  on  this  despe- 
rate expedition  he  earnestly  admonished  the 
king,  foreseeing  and  predicting  the  disastrous 
consequences  with  which  it  would  be  attended. 
"When  he  found  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  iiis 
remonstrances,  under  various  pretences  he  went 
to  Rome,  that  he  might  not  be  a  witness  to  the 
calamities  which  he  was  sensible  were  impend- 
ing over  his  country.  Here  he  was  received 
in  an  honourable  manner  by  pope  Gregory 
XIII.  who  gave  him  many  testimonies  of  hii 
esteem.  King  Sebastian,  however,  directed 
that  he  should  be  recalled  to  Portugal  when 
he  had  been  absent  about  twelve  months  from 
his  diocese  ;  and  not  long  after  his  return  home 
the  fatal  intelligence  arrived  of  the  destruction 
of  that  prince  and  his  army,  in  the  battle  of 
Alcazer  against  the  Moors,  on  the  fourth  of 
August  1578  For  an  account  of  the  miseries 
in  which  the  consequences  of  that  battle  involv- 
ed Portugal,  particularly  after  the  death  of 
king  Henry,  we  must  refer  to  the  historians  of 
the  times.  On  the  event  last  mentioned,  Oso- 
rio advised  submission  to  the  claims  of  Philip 
II.  king  of  Spain  to  the  crown  ;  and  he  la- 
boured to  preserve  the  people  of  his  diocese 
from  taking  a  part  in  the  tumults  which  dis- 
tracted and  laid  waste  the  kingdom.  'Ihcse  dis- 
orders he  took  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  died 
of  grief  at  Tavila  in  his  diocese,  in  the  year 
J  580,  wlien  about  the  age  of  seventy.  Dupin 
gives  him  the  following  character  as  an  author. 
"  He  wrote  with  ease  and  eloquence. — He  is 
entitled  to  (he  denomination  of  the  Portiiguesf 
Cuiro,  since  no  writer  has  more  closely  imitated 
that  Roman,  whether  we  regard  his  style,  his 
choice  of  subjects,  or  his  manner  of  treating 
tliem.     His  compositions  arc  not    interlarded 
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with    quotations,  but  consist  of  continued  and 
connected  reasonings.     His  object,  in  his  com- 
ment.irie";  and   p.ir.iphrascs,  is  not  so  much  to 
explain  the  terms  of  the  t.  xt,  as  it  is  to  extend 
the  sense  of  it,  and  to  shew  its  order  and  sei  ies. 
By  studying  his  works,  younj;  divines  may  im- 
prove their  iliction,  and  learn  to  write  eloquent- 
ly,  whether  as  thvistian  philosophers,  orators, 
or  divines"     Notwithstandinj;  the  t  uloj;ium  of 
this  critic  on  his  style,  our  countryman  Bacon 
condemns    "  the  weak  and   waterish    vein"   of 
<.)sorio.     His  work^  consist  of,  "  De  Nobilitate 
tiviii  lib.  II. ;"    "  De  Nobilitate  Christiana  lib. 
III."  1543,  qu.arto;"De  Gloria  lib  V.'i552, 
octavo  ;   "  De  Regis  institutionc  et  Disciplina, 
lib.  VIII."    1574,  octavo;  "  De   Rebus    Lm- 
nianuelis  Lusitanix  Regis  invictissimi  virtute  et 
Auspicio  domi  forisquc  Gestis,lib.  XI I."  pub- 
lishetl  at  Lisbon  in  1571,  folio,  and  at  Cologne 
in   1574,    octavo;    "  Defcnsio   sui    nominis," 
being  a  vindication  of  himself  for  favouring  the 
pretensions  of  the  king  of  Spain  to  tlie  crown 
of  Portugal;    "  Epistola  ad  Elizabethan!   An- 
glia    Reginam,"   1565,  octavo,  exhorting  that 
princess  to   renounce  what   he  endeavours  to 
prove  to  be   the  errors  of  the  church  of  l.ng- 
Imd,  and  to  return  to  the  Romish  communion  ; 
"  In   (juaUerum  Haddonum  ejusdem  Reginx 
Magistrum    Libcllorum    Supplicum    de    \  er.i 
Religione  lib.  III."  15(^7,  quarto,  written  in  re- 
ply  to  an   answer  to  the  preceding  letter,  by 
Walter    Haddon,  master    cf  the    requests   to 
queen  Elizabeth;  "De  Justitia  Cjelesti,  lib.  X. 
ad    Reginaldum   Polum    Cardinalem,"    1574, 
octavo ;    "  De     vera    Sapicntia,    Lib.    V.     ad 
Gregorium   XIII.  P.M."    15- 8;    "In    Epis- 
tolam  I'auh  ad  Komanos,    lib.  IV.;"  "Para- 
phrases" os  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  book  of  Wis- 
dom,  and  Isaiah;  "  ComnTentaries"  upon  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Hosea,  and  Zachariah  ; 
twenty-one  "Sermons"  upon  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel ;  "  Letters,"  &c.     These  works  were  col- 
lected together,  and  published  at  Rome  in  i  392, 
in  four  volumes,  folio,  by  Jerome  <  )sorio,  ne- 
phew to  our  prelate,  and  canon  of  llvora.     He 
had  been  educated  by  his  uncle,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  imitate  his  style  ;  but  he  is  not  so  fine  a 
writer,  though  he  seems  to  have  had  a  greater 
share  of   erudition.     He    wrote    a  life  of  his 
imcle,  which  he  prefi.^ed  to  the  collection  of 
his  works;    '•  Notationes  in  Hieronymi  Osorii 
Paraphrasim  Ps.ilmorum,"  printed   in  the  third 
volume  of  his  uncle's  works,  and  said  by  Du- 
pin  to  contain  valuable  critical  observations  on 
the  Hebrew  text ;  and  "  Paraphrasis  et  Com- 


m^ntaria  in  Ecclesiasten  nunc  primum  edita  ; 
et  Paraplirasis  in  Canticum  Candcorum  et  iu 
ipsam  recens  auctx  Notaticnes,"  16'  1,  qu.irio. 
Aiilonii  Ribl.  Script.  Hisp.  Friheri  Thtair. 
Vir.  Enid.  CLir.  Dupin,  Monii.  Gen, 
Dict.—U. 

The  work  by  which  the  bishop  of  Sylves  is 
best  known  is  his  history  "  Oe  Rebus  Emma- 
nuelis,  Lusltaniae  .cgis,  '  &c.  mentioned  above; 
of  wliich  a  new  edition  appeared  so  lately  as 
1791,  at  Coinibra,  in  three  vidumes,  i2ino.  ; 
which  from  its  neatness  of  typography  ilmost 
resembles  a  Glasgow  book.  t.)f  this  wf)i  k  there 
is  a  French  tran.'-ljtion,  and  also  an  hngiis'i  one. 

The  kings  of  Portugal,  as  their  history 
was  more  splendid  than  that  of  all  others, 
seem  to  have  been  of  all  sovereigns  most 
desirous  that  it  shouKI  be  fully  related  an.l 
extensively  known.  Not  content  therefore  witli 
the  works  of  Ca-tanheda,  Bras  d'.'.lbo>|uerque 
and  Joani  de  Barros,  they  would  have  their 
easttrn  conquests  chronicled  in  Latin,  that  all 
learned  men  miijht  become  familiar  with 
triumphs  so  glorious.  Pursu  mt  to  tlie  desire, 
two  histories  in  Latin  of  the  discovery  of  India, 
and  the  conquests  there,app<  ared  about  the  same 
time,  one  by  the  Jesuit  Aiaflkus,  and  the  other 
this  work  by  Osovio. 

Vis  Lusitante  gentes,  in  India, 
Res  scire  gest?.s,  bi-llaqui-  Barbaris 

Illata  K.cgi.is,  &  subactos 

In  Lybica  Regione  Mauros  : 

Vis  et  re;>crtas  navibus  insiilas 
Et  scire  mores,  juraque  poiitium, 

Pugnax  Ibcriis  (juas  cocgit 

Ire  suis  famulas  triiimphis  ; 

Doetos  diserti,  Lector,  Osorii 
Evolve  libros,  assidua  mami. 

Ex   hoc  artuciio  foiitc,  fumma  ► 

Utilitas  fluL't  ae  voliiptas. 


Hxc  Tullianis  plena  leporibus 
Sunt,  a'que  cedro  digna  voluiiiina  ; 

Ularis  liac  noctes  diesque 

Historia,  studiose  lector. 

This  praise  has  been  bestowed  upon  Osorio. 
They  wlio  have  read  C-tstanheda  and  Barros 
will  not  tliuik  his  deservin^f  of  it.  I  do  not 
perceive  that  he  adds  any  thing  t  >  the  informa- 
tion which  they  communicate,  and  he  has 
neither  the  erut'ition  of  the  one  writer,  nor 
the  honesty  of  the  other.  The  .'Xfrican  affairs 
are  better  related  by  Damian  de  Goas. 

Osorio's  library  was  carried  ofl'  by  the  Eng- 
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lish  fleet  on  their  return  from  Cadiz  in  159(5. 
The  Bodleian  wis  opened  the  ensuing  year,  and 
Essex  gave  sir  Thomas  tSodley  a  considt-rable 
part  of  this  collection.  Nic.  Ant.  Cayley's  LifeoJ 
Sir  rV.  Rnleigh.—K.  S. 

CSSAT,  Arnaud  d',  cardinal,  an  eminent 
politician  and  negotiator,  was  born  in  1536,  of 
parents  in  humble  life,  at  Cassajjnabere,  a  vil- 
lage near  Auch.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  and  owed  his  rise  in  the  ^world  to 
liimself  alone,  tntering  into  the  service  of  a 
young  nobleman  in  his  province,  of  the  house 
of  Fvarca,  he  studied  along  with  him,  .md  in 
time  became  his  preceptor.  In  1559  he  took 
his  pupil,  together  with  two  other  young  per- 
sons, to  Paris,  where  he  carefully  suptrintend- 
ed  their  education.  At  the  same  time  he  in- 
creased his  knowledge  in  polite  literature  and 
mathematics  ;  and  afterwards  attended  a  course 
of  law  at  Bourges  under  the  celebrated  Cujis. 
In  philosophy  he  was  a  disciple  of  Ramus,  and 
composed  a  w<irk  in  liis  rnabttr's  defence  en- 
titled "  Expositio  Arnoldi  Ossati  in  Dispiita- 
tionem  Jacobi  Carpentarii  de  Meihodo,''  1564, 
which  is  said  to  be  an  acute  and  judicious  per- 
formance. After  his  legal  btudies  he  practised 
at  the  bar  in  Paris,  and  was  admired  for  his 
mascuhae  eloquence.  His  talent>  piocurcd 
him  patrons,  by  whose  means  he  obtained  the 
post  of  a  counsellor  in  the  presidial  court  of 
Melun.  One  of  his  principal  friends  was  Paul 
de  Foix,  who,  when  archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
was  nominated  by  i  lenry  III.  embassador  to 
the  court  of  Rome.  He  carried  d'Ossat  with 
him  as  his  secretary,  who,  after  the  death  of 
that  prelate  in  1584,  took  holy  orders,  and  was 
received  into  the  house  of  the  cardinal  d'Este, 
protector  of  the  French  nation.  'J  he  secretary 
of  state,  Villeroi,  made  him  charge  dts  affaires 
for  the  French  court;  and  in  this  quality,  at 
the  beginning  of  f  Itnry  the  fourth's  reign,  he 
was  highly  serviceable  in  promoting  tlic  re- 
conciliation of  that  king  with  the  sec  of  Rome. 
He  was  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Hennes, 
with  a  cardinal's  hat  in  1598,  and  with  the 
bishopric  of  Bayeux  in  1601.  He  continued 
to  serve  his  country  with  gre;it  zeal  and  indus- 
try till  his  death  at  Rome,  in  1604. 

Cardinal  d'Ossat  was  a  man  of  gnat  pene- 
tration, and  singularly  prudent  and  circum- 
spect in  the  management  of  affairs,  so  that  he 
never  made  a  false  step.  It  was  said  of  liim 
that  he  did  more  by  reason  than  other  embassa- 
dors by  money.  I'hough  a  profound  politi- 
ci.in,  he  was  also  an  honest  man,  and  in  the 


midst  of  honours  and  dignities  he  preserved  his 
modesty.  He  left  a  great  num.ber  of  letters  re- 
lative to  the  negotiatio'is  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, which  are  reckoned  ;Tiodels  of  political 
sagacity.  The  best  edition  of  them  i>  that  of 
Amelot  de  la  Houssaye  Paris,  1098,  in  two 
volumes,  qujrto,  and  five  volumes,  l2mo. 
Moreri.      h^:uv.  Di:t.    Hist. — A. 

OS  TADE,  Adrian  Van,  an  eminent  painter 
of  the  Dutch   school,  was  born  at   Lubeck  in 
i6io      He  studied   his  art  at  Haarlem  under 
Francis  Hals,  and  was  fellow-pupil  with  l-..roii- 
vver,   witn  whom  he    contracted   a    great   in- 
timacy.     His  taste  and    style   were    perfectly 
those  of  the  country   in   which  he  practised, 
being  characterised  by  a  most  exact  imitation 
of  niture,  with  great  beauty  of  colouring  and 
exquisite  finish,  but  the  lowest  possible  choice 
of  subjects,  which  are   uniformly  taken  from 
ale-houses,  kitcliens,  and  places  of  vulgar  re- 
sort, and  often  exhibit  objects  of  disgust.     Mr. 
Fiiseli  in  his  edition  of  Pilkington's  Dictionary, 
de.^CIibes  hnn  as  an  artist  in  the  following  ener- 
getic terms :  "  He    has  contented   iiimself   to 
trace  the  Inie  which  just  discriminates  the  ani- 
mal from  the  brute,  and  stamps  his  actors  with 
instinct    ratlier    than  with   passions.      He   has 
personified  the  dregs  of  vulgirity  without  re- 
commending them  by  the  most  evanescent  fea- 
ture of  ta^te  ;  and  yet   decoys  our  curiosity  to 
dive  with  him  into  the  habitation  of  filth,   be- 
guile^  the  eye  to  dwell  on  the  loathsome  inmates 
and  contents,  and  surprises  our  judgment  into 
implicit  admiration,  by  a  truth  of  character,  an 
energy  of  effect,   a  breadth    and   geniality   of 
touch  and  finish,  wh.ch  leave  no  room  for  cen- 
sure.    If  he  is  less  silvery,  less   airy  tlian   fe- 
niers,  he  is  far  more  vigorous  and  gleaming;  if 
his  forms  be  more  squai  and   brutal,  they  are 
less  fantastic  and  more   natuiil;  if  he  group 
with  less  aii.enity,  he  far  excels  the  Fleming  in 
depth   and    real   composition."      Van  Ostade 
long  resided  at  Haarlem,  where  he  attained  a 
high  reputation.     The  approach  of  the  French 
trocps  in  1672,  drove  him  to  Amsterdam,  where 
he  died  in  ligj.      His   genuine   works  of  his 
best  lime  and  manner  are  very  scarce,  and  bear 
extremely  high  prices.     Those  of  his  brother 
Isanc,  who  painted  in  the  same  style,  but  with 
much  inferior  e.vcellence,   often   pass  for  hisj 
many  of  them,  indeed,  arc  copies  of  Iiis  works. 
Ailrian  was  frequently  solicited  by  corcmporary 
landscape-painters  to  add  figures  to  (heir  pieces, 
whicli  has  given  them  a  great  addiiional  value. 
He  etched  a  number  of  his  own  designs,  uid 
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several  eminent  engravers  have  wrought  from 
liis  pictures.  D' jirgenville.  Piliingtori's  Did. 
—A. 

OSTERMAN,  Count,  a  celebrated  Rus- 
sian minister  in  the  last  century,  was  the  son  of 
a  clergyman  at  Bockhum  in  Westphalia.  Be- 
ing taken  into  the  sei-vici  of  the  Russian  ad- 
niir.ll  Cruys  during  his  residence  in  1  lolland,  he 
accompanied  that  oflicer  to  Petersburgh  about 
the  year  1704,  in  the  quality  of  private  secre- 
tary. A  few  years  after,  Peter  the  Great  hap- 
pening to  be  on  board  the  admiral's  ship,  and 
wishing  to  send  ot^'  some  dispatches,  enquired 
whether  there  was  any  person  on  board  who 
could  write  them.  The  atlmiral  presented  Os- 
terman  to  him  as  a  young  man- well  qualified  to 
execute  that  service,  as  lie  had  already  made 
himself  so  far  master  of  the  Russian  language  as 
to  be  able  not  only  to  correspond  in  it,  but  even 
to  speak  it  with  great  fluency.  Osterman  wrote 
the  dispatches,  and  the  emperor  was  so  well 
pleased  with  his  performance  and  talents  that 
he  made  him  his  secretary,  and  in  this  situation 
he  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  his  employer. 
He  thus  ros'--  step  by  step  to  the  most  important 
offices  in  the  government,  and  the  emperor 
brought  about  a  marriage  between  him  and  a 
lady  connected  with  one  of  the  noblest  and 
richest  families  in  Russia.  As  he  possessed 
great  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  he  found  means 
to  preserve  his  influence  during  the  reign  of  se- 
veral sovereigns;  but  in  the  revolution  which 
placed  the  empress  Elizabeth  on  the  throne,  he 
became  involved  in  the  same  disgrace  as  counts 
Munic  and  Lowenwolde.  He  was  condemned 
to  suflx:r  death,  but  being  reprieved  just  at  the 
moment  wh -n  the  executioner  was  about  to 
strike  off  his  head,  his  punishment  was  after- 
wards changed  into  banishment  to  Siberia, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  i  747,  in  the  same 
place  where  MentzikofT  had  ended  his  days 
«ome  years  before.  After  his  death,  his  wife 
and  family  were  recalled,  and  their  property  and 
rank  were  restored  to  them.  Count  Osterman, 
according  to  Manstcin,  possessed  a  sound  juilg- 
ment,  and  was  capable  of  the  most  indefatigable 
labour;  110  minister  of  the  same  period  was  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  interests  of  the  differ- 
ent courts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
his  oiEcial  duties  none  could  be  more  disin- 
terested and  incorruptible;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  suspicious  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  so  much  wedded  to  his  own  opinions,  that 
none  of  his  coadjutors  could  live  in  harmony 
with  him,  unless  they  gave  way  to  him  in  every 


thing,  and  regulated  their  political  conduct  ac- 
cording to  his  ideas.  On  the  discussion  of  de- 
licate points,  respecting  which  he  was  obliged, 
in  consequence  of  hisolFice,  to  declare  his  sen- 
timents, he  had  the  policy  to  feign  indisposi- 
tion, and  by  these  means  was  enabled  to  retain 
his  dignity  and  consequence,  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
Russian  government.  1  lis  mode  of  expressing 
himself  was  soj  artful  and  obscure,  that  few 
could  flatter  themselves  that  th-y  were  able  to 
discover  his  true  meaning.  I  lis  style  also  in 
general  was  so  ambiguous,  that  whatever  he 
wrote  might  be  explained  two  difl"('rent  ways. 
Though  he  was  completely  master  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  would  appear  to  participate  in  things 
which  were  contrary  to  his  conviction,  he  was 
80  afraid  of  betraying  his  real  sentiments  by 
external  emotions,  that  he  never  looked  those 
full  in  the  face  with  whom  he  conversed.  In 
private  life,  he  was  remarkable  for  slovenliness 
and  neglect  of  his  person,  which  lie  carried  to 
the  utmost  extent,  particularly  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  when  he  became  so  lame, 
that  he  was  incapable  of  moving  from  his 
chamber.  Fdnok  I'll  et  Bkgriiphiskl  Lexicon 
ojver  L'drde   och  Natntikwitiige  Utiiiulske  Man. 

-J- 

OSTERVALD,  John  Frederic,  a  cele- 
brated Swiss  protestant  divine  in  the  seventeenth 
and  former  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
and  born  at  Neufchatel,  in  the  year  '66^. 
He  commenced  his  academical  studies  at  .Sau- 
mur,  where  his  proficiency  was  so  rapid,  that 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  vl.  A.  before 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  Afterwards  he 
pursued  his  studies  at  Orleans  and  Paris,  and 
W.JS  admitted  to  the  oflice  of  the  ministry. 
"We  have  no  account  of  his  settlement  with 
any  church  in  the  capracity  of  pastor,  before 
the  year  1699,  when  he  entered  into  that  rela- 
tion with  the  church  at  his  native  place.  He 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  ce- 
lebrated John  Alphonsus  Turretin  of  Geneva, 
and  the  learned  Samuel  Wereufcls  of  Basil ; 
and  the  union  of  these  three  theologians, 
which  was  called  the  triumvirate  of  Siuiis  di- 
vines, lasted  till  their  deaths.  Of  this  trium- 
virate iM.  Ostervald  was  not  the  least  valued 
or  respected  character  :  for  his  talents,  his  vir- 
tues, his  zeal  in  disseminating  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  in  restoring  and  preserv- 
ing ecclesiastical  discipline,  occasioned  him  to 
be  held  out  as  a  perfect  model  for  the  imitation 
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of  christian  pastors.  He  died  in  1747,  about 
tlie  age  of  cij^hty  four.  He  was  the  author  of 
scvt-ral  useful  works,  written  in  tlie  French 
language,  of  which  the  principal  are  '•  A 
Treatis^e  concerning  the  Causes  of  tlie  present 
Corruption  of  Christians,  aid  their  Remedies," 
octavo  •,  "  A  Catechism,  explaining  the  Grounds 
and  Principles  ot  the  Christian  Religion,"  oc- 
tavo ;  prefixed  to  which  is  "  An  Abridgment  of 
the  Sacred  iiistoiy,"  which  was  adoptctl  by  the 
society  at  London  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  in  foreign  parts,  and  translated  into 
Arabi'",  in  order  10  be  sent  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  thi'  author  also  had  tlie  compliment  paid 
him  of  being  admitted  an  honorary  member  of 
the  society  ;  "  A  Discourse  .ig  linst  the  Sin  of 
Uncle  uiness,''  octavo ;  a  Collection  of  "  Ser- 
mons," octavo  ;  "  Ethica  Chiistiaiia,"  octavo; 
"riuologia;  Compendium,"  octavo;  "A  Trea- 
tise on  the  sacred  Ministry,"  octavu;  &c.  1  he 
three  piccts  last  mentioned  were  collected  from 
his  public  discourses  and  lectures,  and  printed 
without  his  knowledge  ;  but  met,  never>heless, 
like  all  his  otiier  performances,  with  a  very  fa- 
vourable reception  from  the  public.  The  three 
first  pieces  on  the  above  list,  were  translated 
into  the  English,  Dutch,  and  German  lan- 
guages. M.  Ostervald  also  published  an  edition 
of  the  Geneva  French  version  of  "  The  Holy 
Bible,"  with  arguments  and  reflections,  in  fo- 
lio. His  eldest  son,  John  RoooLt'H  Oster- 
VAi.D,  became  pastor  of  the  French  church  at 
Bisil,  where  he  worthily  sustained  the  honour 
of  being  a  descendant  from  so  "■xcclleut  a  man, 
and  published  a  treatise  lield  in  much  estima- 
tion by  French  Protestants,  and  entitled,  "The 
Duties  of  Communicants,"  i2mo.  Xouv. 
Diet.  Hist.  Ladvocat's  Did.  Hist,  et  Bibl.por- 
talif.      Encycl.   Brit. — M. 

OSWALD,  Erasmus,  a  learned  German 
professor  of  the  mathematics  and  of  the  He- 
lirew  langmge  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
born  in  the  county  cf  IMerckenstein  in  Aus- 
tria, in  the  year  151 1.  After  having  gone 
through  a  course  of  grammar  learning,  he  stu- 
died successively  at  rh"  universities  of  Ingold- 
stadt,  Leipsic,  and  Basil,  and  in  the  place  last 
mentioned,  distinguished  himself  by  his  profi- 
ciency in  the  mathematical  sciences  and  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  under  the  instructions  of 
the  famous  S.bastian  Munster.  Prom  Basil 
he  went  to  Memmingen  in  Swabia,  on  an  in- 
vitation from  the  magistrates  to  become  mathe- 
matical  prof-ssor  in  that  city  ;  and  afterwards 
lie  removed  to  Tubingen,  wlierc  he  fdled  the 
chair  of  Hebrew  professor  with  great  success 


and  applause.  In  imitation  of  liis  tutor,  Se- 
bastian Munster,  he  did  not  con:ine  his  instruc- 
tions to  tlic  Hebrew  language  only,  but  also 
delivered  lectures  in  the  mathematics,  from 
which  he  derived  no  little  reputation.  In  the 
year  1552,  he  accepted  of  the  united  chairs  of 
matliematical  and  Hebrew  professor  at  Friburg 
in  the  Brisgaw,  which  he  held  fo:  more  than 
seven  ami  twenty  years,  with  great  advantage 
to  the  interests  of  science  and  oricnt.d  litera- 
ture in  Germany.  He  died  in  1579,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of,  "  Commentaria  in  Thtoricas  Plane- 
tarum  ;  "DePrimo  mobili ;  "  Co.nmentaria 
in  Sphasram  Jo.annis  de  Sacrobosco ,"  '♦  In 
AlmagestumPtolomaii  Annotationes -,"  "  Gen- 
tium Kalendarium;"  "  Oracio  funtbris,  de 
Obltu  Sebasriani  INIunsterii,"  written  in  the 
Hebrew  language;  "Paraphrasis  inCanticaCan- 
ticorum,  et  Ecclesiastem  Salomonis,  ex  Chal- 
daica  Lingua  in  Latinam  conversa  •,"  and  he- 
translated  into  Latin,  R.;bHi  Abraham  Cai's  book 
"  On  the  Sphere,"  and  Rabbi  Elias's  treatise 
"Gn  Arithmetic,"  publishing  the  original  He- 
brew with  his  version.  He,  li:;-w:se,  translated 
the  New  Testament  into  Hebrew :  an  under- 
taking on  wliich  no  person  had  venrured  before 
his  time.  Mekhicr.  Adam.  Vit.  Germ.  Phil. 
Morei-i.  Teissier's  Eloges  des  Hommes  Savans 
tire  de  M.  de  Tk',11  avec  de>  additions,  vJ.  I. — M. 
O  FHER,  a  celebrated  Norwegian,  who  re- 
sided some  time  at  the  court  of  Alfred  the 
Great.  He  was  a  man  of  cotiMderable  note  in 
his  own  country,  though  his  whole  riches  con- 
sisted of  no  more  than  twenty  head  of  cattle, 
twenty  sheep,  and  as  many  swine  ;  and  being 
possessed  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  he  under- 
took a  voy.age  of  discovery  to  the  country  of  the 
Permians,  or  towards  the  Whitt  Sea;  and  an- 
other towards  Sweden,  or  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  Alfred,  who  in  his  younger  days  had 
been  at  Rome,  where  in  all  prob.ibilitv  he  col- 
lected the  materials  for  his  geography,  having 
caused  the  Ormesta  of  Orosius  to  be  translat ' 
ed  into  the  Anglo-Saxon,  introduced  into  it 
the  relations  of  Other,  and  of  Wultstan,.  a 
Dane,  who  perhaps  became  acc]uai.ued  wich 
Other  in  the  couise  of  his  voyages,  or  resided 
wiihhini  in  England.  Dr.  J.  R.  Forster  says, 
that  Altrcd'.s  account  of  the  two  voyages  ot 
Other  and  of  that  of  Wulfsran,  which  is  both 
exact  and  authentic,  is  exceedingly  valuable,  as 
it  contains  tiie  best  information  in  reg.ird  to  the 
geography  of  the  northern  regions,  in  the  ninth 
century,  l-orster's  Hut.  cf  the  Discoveries  and 
Voyt^es  intheNoNh. — J. 
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OTIIMAN,  thinl  Sarnccn  caliph,  was  one  of 
the  companiDns  ami  tl.e  secretary  of  Mahoimt. 
On  the  death  of  Cnur,  A.  1).  634,  t!:e  choice 
of  a  successor  was  h-ft  to  six  clociois,  who  con- 
cuntil  ill  il.c  nomination  of  Othnian,  after  he 
hail  solemnly  promi-ed  to  j;ovcrn  according  to 
the  rules  of  tlic  Konin,  "and  the  dcttrniinations 
of  the  seniors.  He  was  of  aJv.inced  age  when 
he  came  to  the  throne,  estctmcd  lor  his  piety 
and  integrity,  and  dii>tin{;u;shcd  by  the  same 
.siniplicitv  of  manners  which  characterised  his 
two  predecessors.  I  lis  first  public  act  wa.-.  to 
send  a  body  of  troops  to  complete  the  reduc- 
tion of  Haniad.n,  wliilst  another  bc<!y  entered 
Pcriia,  whmcc  they  totally  expelled  tlic  unfor- 
tunate prince  Ytsdojerd.  The  caliph's  foible 
was  a  partiality  to  his  own  family  and  favour- 
ites, which  was  fir>t  shewn  in  his  appointment 
of  his  fcstL-r-brothcr  Abdallah  ebn  Said  to  su- 
persede the  renowned  Aniru  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ejypt  wliiuh  he  had  conquered.  '1  his 
measure  gave  great  discontent  as  well  to  tlie 
Arabians  as  to  the  Egyptians,  and  its  conse- 
quence WIS  a  revolt  of  the  Alexandrians,  who 
delivered  up  their  city  to  the  Greek  emperor. 
Othnian,  n-iulcred  sensible  of  his  fault  by  this 
event,  restored  the  governmint  to  Aniru,  wlio 
recovered  Alexandria,  though  not  without  loss 
and  dilhculty.  Moawiyah  about  the  same  time 
took  the  isle  of  Cyprus  and  the  important  Sy- 
rian sea-port  of  Aradus.  The  isle  of  Rhodes 
afterwards  fell  under  his  power.  Another 
Moslem  army  reduced  all  that  part  of  Khora- 
san  which  had  not  as  yet  submitted  to  the  Ma- 
hometan yoke.  From  Upper  Egypt,  Abdallah 
cbn  Said  made  an  incursion  into  K'ubia,  the 
christian  sovereign  of  whieh  country  he  re- 
duced to  beg  for  peace  on  the  condition  of  be- 
coming tributary. 

Cut  whilst  the  Moslem  empire  was  thus  ex- 
tending on  all  sides  under  the  auspices  of  Oih- 
man,  the  caliph  himself  was  losing  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people  by  the  faults  of  his  adnii- 
nisir.ition.  Several  charges  against  liim  were 
disseminated  by  the  malcontents,  one  of  which 
was  his  lavisli  donations  to  his  favourites  out  of 
the  public  treasury.  Othman,  thinking  to 
quell  the  seditious  by  an  appearance  of  reso- 
lution, ascended  the  pulpit,  and  told  the  as- 
sembled people  that  the  money  in  the  treasury 
was  a  sacred  deposit,  appropriated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  and  th.it  he,  as  the  successor  of 
the  apnstl  •  of  God.  h  id  a  right  to  dispose  of  it 
at  hispleisure;  and  he  pronounced  an  anathe- 
ma on  any  one  who  should  dispute  bis  right. 
An  aged  companion  of  tlie  prophet,  however, 


ventured  to  rise  and  declare  his  disapprobation 
of  what  he  had  heard ;  upon   which,  some  of 
the  caliph's  partizaiis  fell  upon   him,  and   beat 
him   so  severely,  that   he  was   left  for  dead. 
This  act  of  tyranny  so  inflamed  the  passions  of 
the  people,  that  they  broke  out  into  rebellion, 
and  formed  a  camp  near  Medina,  m  henee  they 
SL-nt  a  mess'ge  to   Othnian,  requiri -g  him  to 
abdicite  his  authority.  '1  horoui;Iily  intimidated, 
he  now  attempted  to  pacily  them  by  confessing 
the  errors  of  his  government,  and   promising 
redress  of  grievances.     'I  his  condescen-ion  had 
no  other  cflcct  than   to   render  the   insurgents 
more  audacious;  and  they  were  now  joined  by 
banils  of  inaleontents  from   the   neighbouring 
provinces.      At  lengt'i,  Ali,  the  sonin-law  and 
nephew  of  Mahomet,  who  had  a  considerable 
party  among  them,  was  induced,  though   liim- 
self  discontented  at  being  passed  over  in  the 
last  election,   to  use  liis  influence  for  the   re- 
storation of  tranquillity ;  which  w.iS  effected  by 
his  joimng  with  the  c  Tph  in  a   promis;  to  re- 
move the  c  lus^  s  of  compl.iint.      Intrigues  were, 
however,  forming  by  /.yrshaand  oiher  persons 
for  the  deposition  of  t./'thman;  and  a  detest- 
able fraud  ivas  at  length  practised  by  iMerwan,. 
the    caliph's    secret. ivy,   to    revive    the    public 
odium.      Mahomet  cbn  Abubecrehad  been  ap- 
pointed the  new  governor  of    Egypt,   and  was 
proceeding  thither  at  the  head  of  the  Kiiyptians, 
who  IkuI  come  'o  assist  the  insurgents,  bur  were 
now  returning  home.     In    their   march    they 
met  with  a  courier  hum  the  caliph,  whose  dis- 
patches they  took  the  liberty  to  examine.  They 
found  a  letter  forged  by  Merwan,  directed  to 
Abdallih  then  prefect  of  Egypt,   bv  which  he 
was  ordered,  on  the  arrival  of  .Viahcmet,  to  mu- 
tilate and   impale  him   with  several  of  his  offi- 
cers,     hiighly    incensed    with    this   discovery, 
Mahomet  with  the  Egyptians  marched  back  to 
Metlina,   and  publishing  the  supposed  villainy 
through  the  empire,  were  joined  by  the  former 
malcontents,  with  whom  tliey  invested  the  ca- 
liph's palace,  denouncing  vengeance  against  liis 
person.     Othman  requested  aid  from  Ali,  who 
sent  his  sons  Hassan  and  i  losein  to   defend  the 
gates  of  the  palicc.     This  they  faithfully  per- 
formed for  many  days,  till  at  length,  either  for 
Want  of  water,  or  of  a  hearty  inclination,  they 
withdrew,  and  left  the  caliph  to  the  mercy  of 
his  enemies.     Placing   the  Koran   in    his  bo- 
som, he  waited  to  receive  his  assassins.     Ma- 
homet seized  him    by   the  beard,    and  plunged 
his  sword  in  his   breast.     Others   pierced   his 
body  in  different   parts,  and   he  expired  under 
multiplied  wounds.     His  corpse  lay  three  days 
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unburied,  and  was  at  length  vvitbout  ceremony 
thrown  into  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Tliis  was 
the  tragical  end  of  Othman,  A<D.  655,  in  the 
eiglitv-second  year  of  his  age,  and  twelfth  of 
his  rcij,n.  He  was  a  man  of  a  majestic  figure 
and  vriierable  aspect,  pure  in  his  morals,  re- 
ligious and  cliaritablc,  but  no  tpossessed  of 
strength  of  mind  adequate  to  the  duties  of  his 
station.  Univen.  Hist.  Afa/igny's  Hut.  of 
the  Arabians. — A. 

OTHMAN  or   OSMAN,  founder  of  the 
Ottoman  dynasty,  was  the  son  of  Orthogrul  a 
'I'urkman  or  Oguzian  chieftain,   who  had  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  Aladin  sultan  of  Ico- 
nium,  and  had   established  himself  with    his 
tribe  at  Surgut  on   the  banks  of  the  Sangar. 
Othman,  as  well  as  his  father,  served  under 
Aladin,  who  made  him  a  lieutenant-general. 
After  the  death  of  that  sultan,  great  dissensions 
arose  among  his  officers,  v/ho  at  length  agreed 
to  join  their  forces   and  make    conquests  up- 
on the   Greek  empire  in   Lesser  Asia.      On 
making  a  division  of  the   countries   in  which 
they  were  to  act,   Bithynia  fell    to   the  lot  of 
Othman.     It  was  in  July  1299,  that,  liaving 
forced  the   slightly  guarded  passes    of  Mount 
Olympus,  he  first  invaded  ihe  territory  of  Ni- 
comedia.     He  pillaged  the  open  country  with 
little  opposition,  and  was  soon  joined  by  fresh 
bodies  of  Turks,  eager  for  plunder.     In  pro- 
cess of  time  he  seized   upon  the   towns   and 
fortified  posts,  and  was  able  to  maintain  him- 
self without  retreating  to  the  hills  on  the    ap- 
proach of  an  enemy.     In  the  course  of  many 
active  years  he  made  himself  master  of  almost 
the  whole  of  Bithynia;  and  though  he  was  re- 
pulsed in  his  attempts  upon  Nicomcdia  and 
Prusa,  }ie  awed  those  cities  by  the  construction 
of  strong  forts  in    their  neighbourhood.     At 
length  his  valiant  son  Orchan  (see  his  article) 
gained  possession  of  Prusa  ;  but  just  after  Otli- 
man  had  received  the  news  of  this  success,  he 
was  carried  off  by  an  illness,  the  consequence 
of  his  fatigues,  A.  D.  1326,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-seventh  of  his  reign, 
reckoning  from  his  invasion  of  Bithynia.    This 
was  the  commencement  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
which,  from  his  name,  has  taken  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Ottoman   Porte.      Univers.   Hist. 
Gibbon. — A. 

on  10,  M.  Salvius,  Roman  emperor,  Avas 
descended  from  a  consular  family,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  Nero's  reign,  A.  D.  55,  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  young  man  of  graceful  person 
but  licentious  manners,  worthy  to  be  admitted 
to   an  intimacy  with  the  emperor  in  his  dc- 
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baucheries.     He  was  a  party  in  those  nocturnal 
rambles  about  the   streets  of  Rome  by  which 
Nero  took  a  pleasure  in  violating    the   public 
quiet  and  security.     While  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  imperial  favour,  he  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  beautiful  Poppaeii  Sabina, 
then  wife  of  Rufus  Crispinus,  and  without  dif- 
ficulty engaged  her  in  a  criminal  commerce. 
This  was  followed  by  a  divorce  from  her  hus- 
band and  a  marriage  with  her  lover — the  com- 
mon course  of  an  amour  inthese  dissolute  times. 
Otho,  either  through  juvenile  indiscretion    or 
dishonourable  artifice,  was  continually  extolling 
to  the  emperor,  in  the  most  passionate  terms, 
his  happiness  in   the   enjoyment   of  Poppxa. 
Nero,  inflamed  by  these  representations,  de- 
sired an  Interview  with  the  lady,  who  employed 
her  charms  so  eflectually,  that  he  was  entirely 
captivated.     He  carried  her  off  from  her  hus- 
band ;  and  when  Poppaca,  in  order  to  secure 
his  affections  by  jealousy,  expressed  great  fond- 
ness for  Otho  (which,  indeed,  his  personal  qua- 
lities  and    extraordinary   magnificence    might 
render  real)  Nero  forbade  him  the  palace,   and 
would,  perhaps,  have  put  him  to  death,  had  not 
Otho's  friend,  Seneca,  suggested  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  government  of  Lusitania,  by  way 
of  an  honourable  exile.     I'he  affair  is  related 
somewhat  differently  by  Suetonius,    who   re- 
presents Nero  as  having  first  fallen  in  love  with 
Poppxa,  and  caused  his  favourite  to  marry  her 
by  way  of  a  blind  ;  and  that  Otho,  enamoured 
of  her  beauty,  was  desirous  of  keeping  her  to 
himself,  and  became  the  emperor's  rival. 

In  the  government  thus  obtained  with  little 
honour,  he  conducted  himself  with  gre.it  credit. 
Removed  from  the  allurements  of  the  capital 
and  court,  and  changing  an  indolent  for  an 
active  life,  he  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  new 
character,  and  was  distinguished  for  the  up- 
rightness and  gravity  of  his  administration.  He 
had  resided  ten  years  in  his  province,  when,  on 
the  declaration  of  Galba  against  the  tyranny  of 
Nero,  A.  D.  68,  he  was  the  first  person  in 
office  who  joined  his  party.  His  motive,  how- 
ever, was  not  pure  patriotism,  for  lie  had  in 
view  the  succession  to  the  empire  by  means  of 
the  adoption  of  Galba.  When  this  emperor 
was  seated  on  the  throne,  such  a  measure  was 
proposed  to  him  by  Vinius,  whose  daughter 
Otho  was  engaged  to  marry;  but  Galba,  per- 
haps unwilling,  as  Tacitus  suggests,  to  give  the 
empire  a  master  bred  in  the  court  of  Nero, 
preferred  the  mature  and  rigid  virtue  oi  Piso  as 
the  subject  of  his  adoption.  This  disappoint- 
ment was  deeply  resented  by  Otho,  who  law 
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DO  other  way  of  retrieving  his  ruined  fortunes 
—for  his  profuse  cxpciiccs  had  involved  hnn 
in  inextricable  embarrassments — than  by  be- 
coming,' master  of  the  treasures  of  the  empire. 
He  was  also  surrounded  by;a  crowd  of  freed- 
mcn  and  slaves,  who  were  impatient  to  partake 
the  licentiousness  of  a  new  court,  and  stimu- 
I«tcd  his  desires;  and  he  was  further  urged  by 
the  predictions  of  astrologers,  in  whom  he 
placed  great  confidence.  He  had  prepared  the 
way  for  hijslcvation  by  extraordinary  attention 
to  gain  theaflectioiis  of  the  soldiery,  in  which 
he  succeeded  beyond  any  man  of  his  time. 
Resolving,  therefore,  to  make  the  attempt,  he 
planned  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Galba, 
of  which  his  first  instruments  were  only  two 
common  soldiers.  By  tlieir  means  disaflection 
was  secretly  spread  through  the  legions  then 
quartered  in  Rome,  and  especially  the  preto- 
rians  guards,  who  were  fondly  attached  to  the 
memory  of  Nero,  and  hated  Galba.  When 
the  plot  was  ripe  for  execution,  Otho  appeared 
in  a  public  place,  and  was  saluted  emperor  by 
a  party  of  the  pretorians,  consisting  only  of 
twenty-three.  Though  of  a  daring  spirit,  he 
was  at  first  intimidated  by  the  smallness  of  the 
number,  and  would  have  retreated ;  but  the 
soldiers  placing  him  in  a  chair,  carried  him 
•with  swords  drawn  to  the  camp,  where  the 
whole  body  joined  in  the  salutation.  'Jhe  re- 
volt spiead  to  the  orhet troops,  and  Galba  (see 
his  articlel  advnncing  to  the  forum,  was  aban- 
doned byliis  friends,  and  basely  murdered.  Piso, 
and  some  of  the  principal  counsellors  of  Galba, 
shared  the  same  fate.  Otho  was  immediately 
recognised  as  lawful  emperor  by  tliat  very  se- 
nate whicli  had  raised  and  supported  Galba. 
This  timid  and  humiliated  body  it  was  easy  to 
controul;  but  the  sanguinary  and  vindictive 
spirit  of  the  soldiery  was  scarcely  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  emperor  wliom  they  had  created. 
With  great  difliculty,  by  means  of  a  stratagem 
he  saved  from  their  fury  Marius  Celsus,  the 
designated  consul,  a  man  of  high  rank  and 
worth ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  permit  the  sol- 
diers to  nominate  their  own  prefects, 

Otho  began  his  reign  in  January  A.  D.  69. 
Though  he  had  acquired  his  power  by  a  bloody 
treachery,  he  seemed  disposed  to  exercise  it 
laudably.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  admit 
Marius  Celsus  among  his  confidential  friends, 
tl'.us  rewarding,  instead  of  punishing,  the  attach- 
ment he  liad  shewn  to  hi,  former  master,  Gal- 
ba. He  sacrificed  to  the  public  hatred  Tigel- 
linus,  the  detestable  minister  of  Nero.  He 
granted  the  soldiery  no  improper  indulgence 


in  freeing  them  from  the  tribute  they  were  ac- 
customed to  pay  their  centurions  for  certain 
exemptions  from  service.  He  displayed,  how- 
ever, in  some  instances,  a  facility  in  bestowing 
favours  and  largesses  that  would  probably  in  a 
longer  reign  have  been  productive  of  many 
abuses ;  and  he  showed  a  disposition  to  confer 
honours  on  the  memory  of  Nero.  It  was,  in- 
deed, necessary  for  him  to  cultivate  popularity 
with  all  classes,  for  a  storm  soon  appe.ireil 
rising  which  threatened  to  subvert  his  throne. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  legions  quar- 
tered in  Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  always 
the  strength  of  the  Roman  armies,  had  thrown 
oft'their  allegiance  to  Galba,  and  had  declared 
Vitellius  emperor ;  and  such  was  their  impa- 
tience to  give  a  master  to  the  Roman  world, 
that  they  had  set  out  on  their  march  for  Rome 
before  they  received  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Galba.  They  were  joined  by  the  troops  in 
Gaul ;  and  several  places  in  Italy  declared  for 
Vitellius,  after  his  lieutenant  Ca:cina,  at  the 
head  of  the  first  division,  had  crossed  the  Alps. 
Rome  was  struck  with  consternation  at  the 
prospect  of  the  approaching  civil  war.  The 
two  chiefs,  Otho  and  Vitellius,  endeavoured 
to  amuse  each  other  by  proposals  of  agree- 
ment, which  at  length  terminated  in  mu- 
tual reproaches.  They  even  reciprocally  em- 
ployed assassins  to  remove  their  rivals ;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  family  of  Vitellius 
remained  at  Rome  in  safety,  as  a  pledge  for 
the  security  of  that  of  Otho,  should  fortune 
throw  it  in  the  power  of  the  former.  In 
the  midst  of  the  alarms  excited  by  this  cri- 
tical state  of  affairs,  a  sedition  of  the  pre- 
torians had  nearly  produced  a  bloody  tra- 
gedy in  Rome.  Stimulated  by  intemperance 
and  suspicion,  they  ran  to  arms,  murdered 
some  of  their  officers,  and  conceiving  that  the 
senate  was  planning  treason  against  their  em- 
peror, resolved  upon  the  extermination  of  the 
whole  order.  Otho  was  on  that  evening  giv- 
ing an  entertainment  to  a  numerous  company 
of  persons  of  distinction  of  both  sexes.  The 
news  of  the  tumult  struck  his  guests  with  terror, 
and  they  earnestly  watched  the  countenance 
of  the  emperor,  apprehending  that  he  might 
have  been  contriving  a  plot  for  their  destruc- 
tion. He  soon,  however,  quieted  their  sus- 
picions, and  sent  them  all  home  by  private 
ways,  while  the  soldiery  were  breaking  into  the 
palace;  and  it  was  not  without  supplications 
and  even  tears  that  he  was  able  to  calm  their 
fury.  On  the  next  day,  after  they  had  been 
moililied  by  a  donative,  he  made  them  an  af- 
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fcctlng  and  dignilicd  harangue,  which  restored 
thein  to  a  state  of  order  and  discipline. 

It  was  the  determination  of  Otlio  to  meet 
the  coming  danger  in  person;  and  after  having 
performed  some  popular  acts,  and  taken  a  so- 
lemn leave  of  the  senate  and  people,  he  quitted 
Rome  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  preceded  by 
a  detachment  destined  to  defend  the  passage  of 
the  Po.  Tacitus  speaks  of  him  as  having  left 
all  his  luxurious  indulgences  behind  him,  and 
marching  on  foot,  clad  in  steel  and  covered  with 
dust;  whilst  Juvenal  instances  the  march  of 
Otho  as  affording  a  spectacle  entirely  new,  that 
of  a  mirror  making  part  of  the  equipage  of 
civil  war.  Perhaps  a  mixture  of  manliness 
and  effeminacy  might  on  this  occasion  dis- 
tinguish his  complex  and  incongruous  charac- 
ter. The  detail  of  this  war  does  not  properly 
belong  to  a  biographical  sketch.  In  fact,  it  was 
carried  on  rather  by  the  generals  of  the  two 
parties  than  by  the  chiefs  themselves.  The 
sluggish  and  sensual  disposition  of  ojie,  and  the 
luxurious  habits  of  the  other,  rendered  them 
little  worthy  to  decide  so  great  a  quarrel ;  and 
the  Roman  world  might  be  pitied,  which,  who- 
ever were  the  victor,  was  to  fall  under  the 
power  of  a  worthless,  or  at  least  a  justly  sus- 
pected master.  The  temper  of  Otho  rendered 
him  impatient  for  an  engagement,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  his  most  prudent  officers,  who 
expected  great  reinforcements  from  the  fo- 
reign armies  attached  to  their  party.  They 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  emperor's  deter- 
mination, which  was  supported  by  his  flat- 
terers ;  and  the  same  bad  counsellors,  by  af- 
fecting an  extraordinary  regard  to  his  safety, 
persuaded  him  to  the  inglorious  and  prejudicial 
step  of  retiring  from  the  army  with  a  part  of 
his  guards  before  the  battle.  The  army  of  Vi- 
tellius  was  encamped  near  Cremona,  and  that 
of  Otho  near  Bedriacum.  Between  the  two 
towns  the  action  took  place  which  decided  the 
fate  of  Otho.  His  army,  disobedient  and  ill- 
conducted,  was  unable  to  resist  the  warlike  le- 
gions of  VitcUius,  led  by  Ctecina  and  Valens, 
and  underwent  a  total  and  bloody  defeat.  They 
who  escaped  to  their  camp  surrendered  to  the 
conquerors.  Otho  received  the  fatal  news  at 
Brixellum,  whither  he  had  retired,  and  his 
first  impulse  was  to  stab  himself.  A  scene  en- 
sued which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
Roman  history.  The  soldiers  flocked  round 
him,  beseeching  him  to  live,  and  to  confide  in 
their  fidelity  and  valour  for  retrieving  his  af- 
fairs. They  embraced  his  knees,  kissed  his 
hand,  and  gave  every  demonstration   of  the 


most  affectionate  attachment.  .  A  common  sol- 
dier, seeing  hiai  immoveable,  drew  his  sword, 
and  exclaiming,  "  From  thjs,  Cxsar,  judge  of 
oiu-  fidelity,  for  there  is  not  a  man  among  us 
who  would  not  do  as  much  to  serve  you," 
plunged  it  into  his  own  body,  and  fell  dead  at 
his  feet.  "  No  more  such  brave  men  shall  lose 
their  lives  on  my  account,"  cried  Otho  at  the 
spectacle;  and  his  resolution  to  die  acquired 
new  strength.  In  vain  was  he  informed  that 
the  legions  marching  to  his  aid  from  Mxsia  had 
reached  Aquileia,  and  that  other  succours 
might  be  speedily  expected — his  determination 
remained  unshaken.  He  mounted  the  tri- 
bunal, and  made  a  most  pathetic  speech  to  his 
soldiers,  in  wliich  he  gave  his  reasons  for  de- 
clining farther  contest,  and  sacrificing  himself 
to  the  general  good  of  the  empire.  He  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  satisfaction  with  their  ex- 
emplary attachment,  said  he  blamed  no  one 
for  the  unfortunate  event,  and  announced  his 
final  decision,  lie  then  advised  all  who  ad- 
hered to  him  to  submit  in  time  to  the  con- 
queror, and  deserve  his  clemency.  He  took 
measures  to  expedite  their  departure,  provided 
them  with  passports,  and  divided  his  money 
and  jewels  among  his  friends.  Then,  retiring 
to  a  private  chamber,  he  wrote  consolatory 
letters  to  his  sister,  and  to  a  lady  whom  he  had 
designed  to  marry.  Hearing  a  tumult  among 
the  soldiers,  who  were  threatening  with  death 
all  those  who  proposed  to  depart,  he  went  out, 
reprimanded  the  authors  of  the  mutiny,  and 
saw  his  officers  and  tlie  senators  in  his  party 
set  off'  in  safety.  Withdrawing  again  to  his 
chamber,  he  drank  a  draught  of  cold  water, 
tried  the  points  of  two  daggers,  and  placed  the 
sharpest  under  his  pillow.  He  lay  down  in 
perfect  tranquillity,  and  passed  some  hours  in 
sleep.  At  day-break  he  called  a  confidential 
freed-man,  and  having  learned  that  all  was 
quiet,  bid  him  withdraw,  lest  the  anger  of  the 
soldiers  should  fall  upon  him,  as  supposing  him 
an  accomplice  in  his  death.  As  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  Otho  gave  himself  the  mortal  stroke, 
and  expired  in  the  arms  of  those  who  entered 
on  hearing  his  groans.  The  soldiers  assembled 
at  the  mournful  news,  and  with  bitter  lament- 
ations carried  his  body  to  the  funeral  pyre. 
Several  slew  themselves  as  a  sacririce  to  his 
manes  ;  antl  many  in  the  neighbouringquarters, 
when  they  heard  of  the  event,  fell  by  mutual 
wounds.  Such  a  strong  attachment  woi»ld 
have  done  honour  to  both  parties,  had  it  not 
proceeded  more  from  their  common  vices  than 
their  virtues. 
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Otho  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  after  a 
reign  of  three  months.  The  faults  of  his  hfe 
were,  in  the  general  opinion,  obliterated  by  the 
glory  of  his  death.  History,  indeed,  scarcely 
records  a  suicide  so  truly  noble.  Tacitus.  Sui- 
/«;;;;./.      Ciivier. — A. 

O  THO  I.  surnamed  the  Great,  einpcror  of 
Germany,  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Fowler, 
of  the  house  of  Saxony,  and  inherited  from 
his  father  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  Wcstphaha, 
Thuringia,  Hesse,  Weteravla,  and  several  other 
districts  on  the  Wescr  and  Elbe.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  in  f)3G,  Otho  was  elected  em- 
peror, and  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
the  following  year.  Just  and  upright  in  his 
administration,  he  ruled  in  tranquillity,  till 
the  ordinary  disturbances  of  those  unsettled 
times  obliged  him  to  draw  the  sword.  His 
arms  were  first  directed  against  the  Hunga- 
rians, who  made  an  irruption  into  Franconia 
and  Saxony,  and  laid  waste  the  country.  Otho 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  after- 
wards fortified  Magdeburg,  as  a  barrier  against 
the  northern  barbarians.  He  was  next  engaged 
in  a  long  war  with  Boleslaus  duke  of  Bohemia, 
whom  he  at  length  reduced  to  submission.  The 
sons  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  though  quarrelling 
among  themselves,  having  concurred  in  re- 
nouncing homage  to  the  empire,  Otho  march- 
ed into  that  country,  and  fixed  in  the  duke- 
dom their  uncle,  who  willingly  did  homage  for 
the  succession.  A  dissension  between  Ever- 
hard  duke  of  Franconia,  and  Henry  duke  of 
Brunswick,  having  called  for  the  interposition 
of  Otho,  he  caused  the  former  with  his  princi- 
pal adhercnts-to  be  tried,  and  condemned  them 
to  the  singular  punishment  of  each  carrying  a 
dog  upon  his  shoulders  from  the  place  of  his 
dwelling  to  Magdeburg.  Henr)',  however, 
who  was  Otho's  brother,  afterwards  made  a 
league  with  Everhard  and  Sigebert  duke  of 
Austrasia,  against  the  emperor,  which  brought 
on  a  battle  in  which  the  latter  was  victorious. 
His  arms  were  also  successful  on  the  side  of  the 
Rhine,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  Lor- 
raine and  other  districts  on  the  western  bank 
of  that  river,  and  founded  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine. 

Lewis  IV.  king  of  France,  in  order  to 
strengthen  himself  against  his  disaffected  sub- 
jctts,  married  Gcrberge  sister  of  Otho.  This 
alliance  did  not  prevent  Otho  from  entering 
France  in  9*2,  and  expelling  Lewis  froni  Cham- 
pagne. Afterwards,  howe\er,  he  took  part  with 
Lewis  against  his  powerful  adversary  Hugh  the 
Great,  fatiier  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  in  conjunc- 


tion with  him  took  Rhcims  in  OtS.  Thence 
they  advanced  to  Paris  and  ravaged  the  sur- 
rounding district,  and  then  marching  into  Nor- 
mandy, laid  siege  to  Rouen.  This,  however, 
they  were  obliged  to  raise,  and  the  emperor  re- 
turned to  Saxony.  In  94'9,  in  consequence  of 
the  m.issacre,  by  the  Danes,  of  theSaxon  colony 
setttled  inSleswick,  Otho  marched  with  an  ar- 
my into  Jutland,  where  he  had  a  battle  with 
king  Harold.  The  result  was  an  agreement  by 
which  the  emperor  was  to  keep  a  garrison  in 
Sleswick,  and  Harold  was  to  permit  the  cliris- 
tian  religion  to  be  preached  in  his  dominions. 
The  widow  of  Lothaire  king  of  Italy,  Ade- 
laide or  Alix,  in  950  implored  Otho's  assist- 
ance against  Berenger,  who  had  seized  upon 
her  dominions,  and  her  solicitations  were  en- 
forced by  those  of  pope  Agapetus  IL  In  con- 
sequence he  marched  with  a  powerful  army 
into  Italy,  married  Adelaide  (his  first  wife,  a. 
daughter  of  Edward  the  elder,  king  of  Eng- 
land, being  dead),  took  Pavia,  and  reduced 
Berenger  to  submission.  On  his  return,  he 
had  the  mortification  to  find  liis  eldest  son 
and  destined  successor,  Ludolph,  in  rebellion 
against  him,  in  conjunction  with  several  Ger- 
man nobles.  Otho  vigorously  quelled  the  re- 
bellion ;  and  his  son  tlirowing  himself  at  his 
feet  and  imploring  forgiveness,  was  pardoned 
by  him  and  re-admitted  to  favour. 

In  955  the  Hungarians  entered  Germany  in 
vast  numbers,  and  penetrating  as  £ir  as  Swabia, 
laid  siege  to  Augsburg.  Otho  assembled  all  the 
force  of  the  empire  to  oppose  them,  and  after  a 
very  obstinate  engagement,which  lasted  awhole 
day,  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  Next, 
tiu-ning  his  arms  against  the  Sclaves  who  had 
made  a  predatory  irruption,  he  routed  them, 
killed  their  king  in  battle,  and  put  to  death  se- 
veral of  the  principal  captives,in  order  to  intimi- 
date them  from  a  repetition  of  their  inroads. 
His  reputation  at  this  tin»e  procured  him  two 
distant  embassies  of  friendship;  one  from  Abde- 
rame  the  Moorish  king  of  Cordova ;  the  other 
from  Helen,  queen  of  the  Russians,  who  re- 
quested him  to  send  missionaries  in  order  to  in- 
struct her  subjects  in  the  doctrines  of  Clnristia- 
nity.  The  oppressions  of  Berenger  in  Italy 
continuing,  Otho  sent  his  son  Ludolf  to  check 
his  tyranny,  who  defeated  him  in  several  en- 
g.agcmeats,  but  was  cut  off  by  a  premature 
death,  to  his  father's  great  grief.  Otho  him- 
self, solicited  by  the  pope  to  come  to  the  deli- 
verance of  the  church,  and  promised  the  impe- 
rial crown  as  his  recompence,  in  960,  march- 
ed into  Italy  at  the.  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
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Bei'enger  did  not  wait  his  approach ;  and  at 
Milan  he  was  crowned  king  of  Italy.  In  the 
next  spring  he  advanced  to  Rome,  where  he 
received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of 
pope  John  XII.  From  this  era,  says  Gibbon, 
"  two  maxims  of  public  jurisprudence  were  in- 
troduced by  force,  and  ratified  by  time  :  1.  that 
the  prince  who  was  elected  in  the  German 
diet  acquired  from  that  instant  the  subject 
kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Rome  :  2.  but  that  he 
might  not  legally  assume  the  titles  of  emperor 
and  Augustus,  till  he  had  received  the  crown 
from  the  hands  of  the  Roman  pontiff."  Otho 
bestowed  splendid  gifts  upon  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  and  restored  to  the  papal  see  the 
domains  which  had  been  wrested  from  it ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  imposed  an  oath  upon  tlie 
senate  and  people  of  Rome,  that  they  would 
never  elect  a  pope  without  the  consent  of  him- 
self and  his  son.  He  then  marched  against 
Berenger,  who  surrendered  himself,  and  was 
connnitted  to  a  perpetual  imprisonment  at 
Bamberg. 

The  pope  finding  that  he  had  procured  a 
master  in  an  ally,  as  soon  as  Otho  had  with- 
drawn his  army  from  Rome,  invited  thither 
Adelbert  the  son  of  Berenger,  and  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  him  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Germans.  The  emperor  thereupon  convoked  a 
council,  which  deposed  John,  on  the  charge  of 
his  scandalous  life,  and  elected  a  new  pontitF 
under  the  name  of  Leo  VIII.  This  pope,  in  gra- 
titude for  his  elevation,  confirmed  to  Otho  and 
his  successors  the  prerogative  granted  to  Char- 
lemagne, of  nominating  popes  and  conferring 
investiture  on  bishops.  John,  however,  found 
means  to  excite  a  revolt  in  Rome,  during  which 
he  re-assumed  the  papacy.  He  died  soon  after, 
and  his  adherents  chose  Benedict  V.  in  his  stead. 
The  emperor  returning  to  Rome,  deposed  him 
and  replaced  Leo  on  the  throne,  antl  then 
went  back  to  Germany.  On  the  death  of  Leo, 
John  XIII.  was  chosen,  in  compliance  with 
Otho's  recommendation  ;  but  the  Romans  soon 
after  imprisoned  him,  and  openly  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  the  emperor.  Upon  this, 
he  re-crossed  the  Alps  in  i>t>7,  and  after  severely 
chastising  them  for  their  defection,  established 
a  strict  police  in  that  city,  visited  Ravenna  and 
other  Italian  cities,  and  caused  his  son  Otho  to 
be  crowned  at  Rome  as  his  partner  in  the  em- 
pire. At  Capua  he  received  an  embassy  from 
the  Greek  emperor,  Nicephorus  Phocas,  who 
proposed  a  renewal  of  the  alliance  between 
the  two  empires,  and  requested  his  aid  to  expel 
the  Saracens  from  Calabria.    Otho  gave  a  fa- 


vourable reply  to  the  embassadors,  and  made 
overtures  of  marriage  between  his  son,  and 
Theophano,  step-daughter  of  the  Greek  em- 
peror. The  ambassadors  whom  he  sent  to 
Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  nuptials,  were  treacherously  massacred ; 
which  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations  Otho 
revenged,  by  sending  an  army  to  ravage  die 
Greek  possessions  in  Calabria.  After  the 
death  of  Nicephorus,  an  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  with  his  successor  John  Zimisces, 
and  the  marriage  was  consummated.  Not 
long  after,  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  tliis  powerful  emperor  died,  A.  D. 
973,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  in 
high  reputation  for  justice,  wisdom,  valour, 
piety,  and  all  the  qu.ilities  of  a  great  prince. 
U/iivi-rs.  Hist.      Gibbon. — A. 

OTHO  II.  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of 
the  preceding,  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown 
immediately  after  his  f.ither's  death,  though 
opposed  by  his  cousin  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria, 
who  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor 
at  Ratisbon,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  renounce 
his  title  and  relinquish  his  duchy.  Otho 
then  successively  turned  his  arms  against  the 
king  of  Denmark  and  the  duke  of  Bohemia, 
who  had  supported  his  competitor,  and  brought 
them  both  to  sue  for  peace.  He  was  next  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  Lothaire  king  of  France, 
who  revived  the  pretensions  of  his  crown  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Lorrain.  Otho,  to  avert 
hostilities,  bestowed  the  fief  of  that  duchy 
upon  Lothairc's  brother  Charles  ;  but  this  mea- 
sure failed  of  appeasing  the  French  king,  who 
in  978,  invaded  Lorrain,  and  pushed  as  far 
as  the  imperial  residence  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
whence  Otho  with  difficulty  escaped.  The 
emperor  retaliated  by  an  invasion  of  France, 
in  which  he  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  ail 
the  country  to  the  gates  of  Paris ;  but  on  his 
retreat  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  army  at  the 
passage  of  the  Aisne,  and  was  pursued  to  the 
forest  of  Ardennes.  The  conclusion,  how- 
ever, was  a  treaty  by  which  Lorrain  was  con- 
firmed to  Charles,  who  did  homage  for  it  to 
Otho,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  French 
nobility.  In  the  mean  time  attempts  were 
making  in  Italy  to  throw  ofl'the  Saxon  yoke  :  a 
pope  iji  the  imperial  interest  had  been  stran- 
gled at  Rome,  and  another  had  been  elected  bv 
a  faction,  which  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Greek 
emperor.  In  consequence,  the  Greeks,  hav- 
ing made  an  alliance  with  the  Saracens,  overrau 
Calabria  and  Apulia,  wliicli  had  been  assiirn, 
ed  as  the  dowTy  of  the  empress  Theophano. 
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Otlio.  now  disenpaped  from  tlie  French  war, 
cn«.ed  the  Alps  in  !>80,  and  after  holding  an 
a.cniblv  of  the  nobles  and  deputies  from  the 
Italian  cities  in  the  field  of  RaiiCJglia,  pro- 
cocJivl  to  Rome.  He  is  there  s;iid  to  have 
perpetrated  an  act  of  cruelty  which  gave  him 
the  epithet  of  the  Sanguin.iry,  and  lixed  a  just 
odium  on  his  name.  Having  invited  a  great 
company  of  persons  of  distinction  to  a  ban- 
quet, when  they  were  seated  at  table,  he  en- 
joined them  on  pain  of  death  not  to  speak  or 
stir,  and  filled  the  room  with  armed  men. 
Then  calling  over  the  names  of  the  per-ons 
whom  he  suspected  of  favouring  the  late  dis- 
turb;mces,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to 
death  on  the  spot,  in  sight  of  the  other  guests. 
After  this  execution,  he  took  his  place  at  the 
bo.ird,  and  behaved  witii  great  courtesy  and 
chearfulncss  ;  but  the  bloody  scene  could  not 
fail  of  making  a  deep  impression  on  all  who 
witnessed  it.  The  eflect  was  felt  when,  in 
the  following  year,  he  fought  a  battle  with 
the  Greeks  and  Saracens  in  Calabria,  in  which 
he  was  totally  defeated  through  the  desertion 
of  his  Italian  allies.  Entirely  forsaken,  lie 
fled  to  tlie  sea-side,  where  stripping  himself 
of  his  imperial  robes,  he  got  on  board  a  vessel, 
and  put  to  sea.  The  ship  was  taken  by  cor- 
sairs, to  whom  he  promised  a  large  sum  for 
ransom  -,  and  while  they  were  hesitating,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  throwing  himself  into 
the  sea  and  swimming  ashore  at  Rossani, 
where  the  empress  then  was.  Not  long  after,  he 
levied  a  new  army,  and  attacked  the  Saracens 
with  such  success  that  he  exterminated  them. 
He  then  took  Benevento,  and  gave  it  up  to 
pillage,  as  a  punishment  for  the  disaffection  of 
the  inhabitants.  Marching  thence  into  Lom- 
bardy,  he  held  an  assembly  of  the  states  (if 
Italy  and  Germany  nt  Verona,  in  which  he 
caused  his  vounjr  son  Otho  to  be  rccosrnized  as 
heir  to  the  empire.  He  then  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  he  fell  into  a  lingering  disorder 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  983,  after  a 
turbulentreign  of  between  ten  and  eleven  years. 
His  opinion  of  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  his 
Italian  subjects  was  shown  by  a  law  in  which 
he  forbade  their  evidence  to  be  taken  upon 
oath.      Univers.  His/. — A. 

OTIIO  III.  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  twelve  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  fatlier's  death  in  9S3.  Henry 
duke  of  Bavaria,  nephew  of  Otho  I.,  took  pos- 
session of  the  person  of  the  young  prince, 
under  pretence  of  the  right  of  guardianship  ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  tlic  German  princes 


assembling,  delivered  him  from  tlie  duke's 
custody,  and  caused  him  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor  with  the  usual  solemnities.  They 
gave  him  for  preceptor  the  celebrated  Ger- 
bert,  afterwards  pope  Sylvestei*  IF.  who  care- 
fully improved  the  promising  natural  talents 
of  his  pupil.  Whilst  the  other  parts  of  his  do- 
minions submitted  to  his  authority,  the  city  of 
Rome  shook  off  the  German  yoke  in  favour 
of  Crescentius,  governor  and  titular  consul  of 
the  city.  Otho's  youth  passed  in  warlike  ex- 
peditions against  the  Sclaves,  and  Danes,  whose 
hostile  incursions  he  successfully  repelled. 
In  990,  he  engaged  his  mother,  the  empress- 
dowager  Theophano,  to  go  with  a  body  of 
troops  into  Italy,  where  great  confusion  pre- 
vailed on  account  of  the  frequent  changes  in 
the  popedom,  effected  by  different  fiictions. 
She  remained  two  years  in  that  country,  over- 
awing the  seditious  by  her  spirit  and  vigour, 
antl  then  returned  to  Germany,  where  she 
died.  Otho,  after  having  reduced  to  obe- 
dience the  Sclaves  who  had  again  revolted,  held 
a  diet  at  Magdeburg,  in  which  he  obtained  sup- 
plies for  an  expedition  into  Italy,  where  disor- 
ders again  prevailed.  He  crossed  the  Alps  in 
99(),  reduced  INIilan,  where  he  received  the 
Lombard  crown,  and  proceeding  to  Rome, 
filled  the  pontifical  chair,  which  was  become 
vacant,  with  a  relation  of  his  own,  by  the 
name  of  Greg  ry  V.  by  whom,  in  return,  he 
was  crowned  emperor.  He  pardoned  Crescen- 
tius, quieted  the  disturbances  at  Capua  and 
Benevento,  and  then  revisited  the  Lombard 
cities  on  his  return  to  Germany.  At  Modcna 
he  is  said  to  have  executed  a  rigorous  sentence 
upon  his  empress  Mary,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Arragon,  who,  having  been  repulsed  in  her 
criminal  advances  to  the  count  of  that  place, 
falsely  accused  him  of  an  attempt  upon  her 
lionour.  Otho,  paying  credit  to  the  charge, 
had  put  the  count  to  death ;  but  his  widow 
afterwards  demanding  justice,  and  giving  proof 
of  her  husband's  innocence  by  undergoing  the 
ordeal  of  carrying  a  red-hot  iron  in  her  hand 
without  being  injured,  the  empress  was  con- 
demned and  burnt  alive.  .Such  is  the  tale  of 
the  time,  which  is  entirely  discredited  by  the 
learned  Muratori.  Others  represent  the  em- 
press as  having  only  been  disgraced  ;  and  her 
detection  in  some  criminal  practices  is  no  im- 
probability. 

The  emperor,  on  his  return,  found  the 
Sclaves  in  possession  of  part  of  the  district 
of  Magdeburg,  whence  he  expelled  them 
with  great  slaughter.    Soon  after,  he  received 
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information  that  Crescentius  had  again  broke 
out  into  a  revolt,  and  expelling  pope  Gre- 
gory, had  jJaced  a  creature  of  his  own  in 
the  pontifical  chair.  Highly  enraged  at 
this  perfidy,  he  returned  to  Italy  in  9iJS, 
laid  siege  to  Rome,  seized  the  anti-pope, 
whose  ?yes  he  put  out,  and  making  himself 
master  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  to  which 
Crescentius  had  retired,  got  possession  of  his 
person.  He  then  satiated  his  vengeance  by 
torturing  him  and  his  accomplices,  and  putting 
him  to  an  ignominious  death,  in  violation,  it  is 
said,  of  his  own  solemn  promise  of  sparing  his 
hfe.  He  re-established  Gregory,  and  publisli- 
ed  a  decree  importing  that  for  the  future  the 
Germans  alone  should  have  the  privilege  of 
electing  a  Roman  emperor,  whom  the  pope 
should  be  obliged  to  crown.  Gregory  dying 
soon  after,  Otho  raised  his  preceptor  Gerbcrt 
to  tlie  papal  throne  ;  and  having  performed  a 
rigorous  penance  for  his  conduct  in  relation  to 
Crescentius,  he  returned  to  Germany.  In  the 
year  1000,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  duke  I3o- 
leslaus,  he  erected  Poland  into  a  kingdom,  to 
be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  empire  on  condition 
of  homage.  An  irruption  of  the  Saracens  into 
the  Campagnia  of  Rome  recalled  liim  into 
Italy  in  1001,  and  he  recovered  Capua  from 
their  hands,  and  restored  tranquillity  in  those 
pai'ts.  He  then  chastised  a  revolt  of  the  Ti- 
burtines  j  and  returning  to  Rome,  remained 
in  that  capital  with  few  attendants.  This  cir- 
cumstance encouraged  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  headed  by  a  count  of  Tuscany.  Being 
surprised  in  his  palace,  he  with  difficulty  made 
his  escape,  together  with  the  pope.  Full  of  re- 
sentment, he  assembled  forces  from  all  quar- 
ters, with  which  he  resolved  to  reduce  the 
Roinans  to  submission;  but  in  the  jneantime, 
the  widow  of  Crescentius, ^who  lived  with  him 
as  a  concubine,  was  induced  to  free  her  coun- 
try from  the  danger  by  poisoning  him.  He 
died  at  Paterno  in  1002,  in  tJie  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  eighteenth  of  his  reign,  leaving 
no  issue.  Otho  III.  had  many  great  qualities, 
and  governed  v/ith  vigour  and  success.  In  com- 
mon with  his  father  and  grandfather,  he  was 
very  liberal  to  the  church ;  and  two-thirds  of 
the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Germany  are 
said  to  have  been  granted  by  the  three  Othos. 
Univeis.  Hut. — A. 

Of  HO  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  was  duke 
of  Saxony,  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  when, 
on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Henry  ^T.  in 
1191,  Philip  duke  of  Swabia  his  brother,  in 
quality  of  guardian  to  his  minor  nephew,  Fre- 


deric, assumed  the  administration  of  the  em- 
pire. A  party  instigated  by  pope  Innocent 
III.  rose  in  opposition  to  the  house  of  Swabia, 
and  elected  Otho  king  of  the  Romans.  He 
■was  then  in  Poitou,  with  his  uncle  Richard  I. 
king  of  England  ;  and  hastening  into  Ger- 
many, he  collected  forces,  and  repaired  to 
Aix-la-C'hapelle,  where  he  was  crowned  by  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne.  On  the  other  side, 
the  partizans  of  the  Swabian  family  confer- 
red the  same  honour  on  Philip;  and  a  civil 
war  ensued  which  desolated  all  Germany. 
Otho  lost  a  powerful  supporter  on  the  death  of 
king  Richard  ;  for  John,  who  succeeded  him, 
abandoned  the  interests  of  his  nephew  ;  and 
although  the  pope  issued  strong  bulls  in  his  fa- 
vour, he  was  deserted  by  his  principal  friends 
among  the  German  princes,  who  were  intimi- 
dated by  Philip's  successes.  In  1205,  Otho 
found  it  necessary  to  take  refuge  in  England, 
and  Philip  remained  without  a  rival ;  but  whilst 
he  was  treating  of  a  reconciliation,  and  em- 
ploying himself  in  gaining  the  affections  of 
his  subjects,  he  was  basely  murdered  by  a  pri- 
vate enemy  in  1208.  On  this  event,  Otho 
called  a  diet  at  Halberstadt,  where  his  election 
was  renewed  by  some  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  of  the  empire.  He  strengthened  his 
interest  by  marrying  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of 
the  deceased  Philip,  and  he  ingratiated  him- 
self with  the  clergy  and  the  pope  by  provisions 
to  their  advantage.  Innocent  considered  him 
as  so  truly  devoted  to  the  holy  see,  that  he 
invited  him  into  Italy  to  receive  the  imperial 
crown  at  his  hands.  In  1209,  he  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy  at 
Milan,  and  emperor  at  Rome.  The  ancient 
enmity  between  the  Italians  and  Germans, 
however,  produced  a  quarrel  within  the  walls 
of  Rome,  in  which  a  thousand  imperialists  lost 
their  lives.  Otho  withdrew  to  Lombardy,  and 
employed  his  troops  in  recovering  several  dis- 
tricts which  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  im- 
perial jurisdiction  ;  and  in  the  next  year  he 
made  incursions  into  the  territories  of  Frederic 
king  of  the  Two  SiciUes  although  that  prince 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  holy  see. 
The  haughty  Innocent,  offended  at  the  pro- 
ceeding, fulminated  an  excommunication 
against  him,  which  he  caused  to  be  published 
throughout  the  empire.  This  measure  pro- 
duced the  convocation  of  a  diet,  at  which  were, 
present  a  number  of  princes  whom  he  had 
alienated  by  his  arrogant  ilemeanour,  and  they 
deposed  him  in  favour  of  Frederic,  the  son 
of  the   former  emperor  Henry  VI.     Otho, 
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iinmcautelj'  rcturnin-i  to  Ccrmanj',  nsscmbkd 
l»is  frienils,  and  coiiimcnced  liostilmcs  against 
llicojiposiu-party.  At  ihesamc  time,  suspect- 
ing I'hillp  Augustus  king  of  Frnncc  to  be  a 
favourer  of  his  enemies,  he  made  an  alliance 
with  his  uncle  king  John,  then  at  war  with 
th.u  prince.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  army 
he  engaged  that  of  Phihp  at  Bouvines  in  1214, 
and  w.is  totally  defeated.  Escaping  with  dilH- 
cultv,  he  attempted  to  rejoin  his  party  in  Ger- 
many, but  was  prevented  by  I'rederic,  who 
completely  established  his  authority  in  that 
country.  Otho,  universally  abandoned,  re- 
tired to  Brunswick,  where  he  passed  four  years 
in  a  private  condition,  devoting  himself  to  pious 
cxcrtises,  and  then  died,  A.  U.  Ii218.  Utiknrs. 
Hut.— A. 

OTHO  of  FrisinGEN,  a  chronicler  of  the 
twelfth  century,  was  the  son  of  Leopold  mar- 
quis of  Austria,  and  Agnes  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  Being  educ.ited  for  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  he  was  appointed  by 
his  father  provost  of  the  college  which  he  had 
founded  at  Newenburg  in  Austria.  He  after- 
wards spent  some  years  in  his  studies  at  Paris, 
and  then  became  abbot  of  a  monastery  of  Cis- 
tertians  at  Morimond  in  Burgundy.  In  1138, 
his  uterine  brother,  the  emperor  Conrad  III., 
created  him  bishop  of  Frisingen  in  Bavaria. 
He  accompanied  that  prince  in  his  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  frequently  consult- 
ed by  him  in  his  aftairs,  as  he  was  also  by 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  who  was  his  nephew. 
Otho  died  at  Morimond  in  11 58.  This  bishop 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first,  or  among  the 
first,  of  the  German  prelates  who  were  versed 
in  literature,  and  acquainted  with  the  Aristote- 
lian philosophy.  It  is,  however,  as  a  historian 
that  his  memory  has  been  preserved.  He  com- 
posed in  seven  books,  a  chronicle  from  the 
creation  to  his  own  times  ;  with  one  added,  re- 
lating to  antichrist  and  the  enil  of  the  world  : 
and  in  two  books,  a  narrative  of  the  actions  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa.  They  are  written  in  La- 
tin, and  are  judged  to  be  faithful  as  far  as  his 
i)wn  knowledge  extended,  notwithstanding 
his  near  relationship  to  Frederic,  and  his  con- 
cern in  the  transactions  of  the  time.  These 
writings  were  first  made  public  by  John  Cus- 
pinian  •,  and  the  chronicle  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished with  the  addition  of  more  than  fifty 
chapters,  by  Christ.  LTrstitius  of  Basil,  in  his 
*'  llistor.  German.  Illustr."  It  is  also  contained 
in  the  collections  of  Pistorius  and  Muratori. 
■Jhough  marked  with  tlie  defects  of  an  igno- 
rant age,  it  displays  good  sense,  and  ao  mean 


descriptive   talents.     VoJiii  Hist.  Lat.     Nauv. 
Dut.  Hut.— A. 

Orr,  John  Henry,  n  learned  Swiss  di- 
vine and  professor  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  son  of  a  country  minister  in 
the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  born  in  the  year 
1617.  After  having  been  for  some  time 
a  pupil  of  Breitinger  at  Zurich,  he  was  sent  in 
](J;i5  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Lausanne.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Geneva  and  Groningcn,  and 
in  the  latter  place  distinguished  himself  by  his 
proficiency  under  the  instrutiions  of  Gomar 
and  yVlting.  He  then  spent  five  years  at  Ley- 
den  and  Amsterdam,  in  the  study  of  the  rab- 
binical writings,  and  of  the  oriental  languages. 
Afterwards  he  took  a  tour  to  England,  and 
France,  and  upon  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Diet- 
lickon,  which  he  served  for  twenty-five  years. 
In  1651,  he  was  nominated  to  the  professor- 
ship of  eloquence  at  Zurich  ;  in  i655,  to  tliat 
of  Hebrew;  and  in  1C68,  to  the  chair  of  ec- 
clesiastical history.  He  died  in  1682,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  leaving  beliind  him  several 
treatises  on  subjects  in  divinity  and  various  li- 
terature, which  are  held  in  esteem  on  account 
of  the  erudition  displayed  in  them.  Among 
others,  he  was  the  author  of  "  Franco-Gallia : 
Oratio  lie  Causa  Jansenitica  ;"  a  Latin  disserta- 
tion on  the  questions,  "  whether  St.  Peter 
was  ever  at  Home,  and  when  he  was  there  .■"' 
a  translation  of  a  treatise  "  On  the  Grandeur 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  witli  Remarks;" 
"  Annals  relating  to  the  History  of  the  Anabap- 
tists," in  Latin  ;  "  oVaaaloXoyia,  sive,  Nomina 
Hominum  propria;"  "  An  Examination  of  the 
Annals  of  Baronius  for  the  three  first  Cen- 
turies," in  Latin  ;  "  A  Defence  of  that  I^xa- 
mination,"  in  the  same  language ;  a  Latin 
"  Discourse  in  favour  of  the  Study  of  the 
Hebrew  Language  ;"  a  Latin  treatise  "  On  the 
Resurrection  ;"  "  A  Continuation  of  the  Exa- 
mination of  Baronius,  to  the  thirteenth  Cen- 
tury," in  Latin  ;  a  Latin  treatise  "  On  Alpha- 
bets, and  the  Manner  of  Writing  in  all  Na- 
tions ;"  a  treatise  "  On  Poetry,  in  general," 
in  Latin,  &c.  He  had  a  son,  called  John  Bap- 
tist Ott,  who  was  born  in  1661,  and  ac- 
quired celebrity  by  his  knowledge  of  tlic  orien- 
tal lant;uages,  and  antiquities.  He  was  edu- 
cated to  the  ministry,  and  ofliciated  as  deacon 
at  Stettin,  and  afterwards  as  pastor  at  Zol- 
licken  ;  and  in  1702,  he  was  made  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Zurich.  In  1715,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  archdeaconry  of  the  cathedral 
in  that  city.     He  was  the  author  of  se\eral 
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•works,  In  which  liis  learning  and  research 
were  cons]iicuous :  such  as,  "  A  Dissertntion 
on  Vows,"  and  "  A  Letter  on  Samaritan 
Medals,  addressed  to  Adrian  Reland,"  both 
written  in  Latin  ;  a  treatise  in  German,  "  On 
the  Manuscript  and  printed  ^'ersions  of  the 
Bible,  before  the  yEra  of  tlie  Reformation  ;" 
arid  "A  Disquisition  on  certain  Antiquities  dis- 
covered at  Klothen,  in  1 721-,''  'j'so  written  in 
German.  Alo/rri,  Ladvocet's  Diet.  Hist,  et 
Bibl.  p(,rt,itif.~]sl. 

OTTER,  John,  professor  of  Arabic  at  Paris, 
was  born   in  1707,  at  Christianstad  in  Sweden, 
where  liis  father  by  commercial   speculations, 
which  were  much  favoured  by  the  situation  of 
that  town  on  the  Baltic,    had  amassed  consi- 
der.ihle  property.    In  1|24,  he  was  sent  to  the 
high  school  of  Limd,  where  he  applied  also 
to  natural  philosophy  and  theology  under  the 
direction  of  Rhydelius,  the  learned   bishop  of 
that   place;  but    by   private   intercourse  with 
persons   of  the    catholic    persuasion,  and   the 
reading  of  catholic  books,  he  began  to  enter- 
tain some  scruples  in  regard  to  the  reformation 
introduced  by  Luther ;  which  induced  him  to 
repair  to  Stockholm,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  his  doubts  cleared  up.     A  few   months 
after,  lie    abjured   the  IvUtheran   tenets;  and 
count  de  Brancas,  French  embassador  at  the 
Swedish  court,  resolved  to  send  this  new  con- 
vert to  France.     Otter  was  admitted  into  the 
seminary  of  Rouen,   and  after  a  residence  of 
three  years,  was    called   to   Paris  by  cardinal 
Fleury,  the  minister,  who  gave  him  an    ap- 
pointment in  the  post-office:  a   situation  for 
which  he  was   exceedingly  well   qualified  by 
an  extcnsivc'knowlcdge  of  modern  languages, 
to  his  stock  of  which,  comprehending,  besie'cj 
his  mother  tongue,  the  French,   Danish,  and 
German  with  its  various  dialects,  he  had  now 
added,  by  his  own  industry,  the  English,   Ita- 
lian, and  Spanish.    Having  soon  recommended 
himself  by  his  talents  and  assiduity  to  the  no- 
tice of  count  Maurepas,  that  nobleman  deter- 
mined to  send  him  to  the  east,  in  order  that 
he  might   make   himself  master  of  the   ori- 
ental languages,  .and  at  the  same  time  di:'cover 
the  best  means  of  re\iving  the  French    trade 
in  Persia.     In  consequence  of  orders  from  the 
court,  he  embarked  at  Marseilles  in  the  month 
of  January    173 1-,  and   arrived  at    Constanti- 
nople in  the  March  following.     His  principal 
object  while  in  this  capital,  was  to  learn   the 
Turkish  and  Arabic  languages;  and  for  th.it 
purpose    he  frequented   the  company  of  tlie 
most  learned  men  in  the  city,  whether  Ar- 
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menians   or  Turks,    and   particularly  that  of 
Ibrahim  Eflendi,  a   celebrated  writer  on  geo- 
graphy, known   by  his  works  and  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  printing-office   at  Constan- 
tinople.    In  the  course  of  a  little  time  he  had 
acquired  the  principles  of  the  Arabic,  and  w.is 
so  completely  master  of  the  Turkisii,  that  he 
novv  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  continue 
his  journey  to  Persia;  but  was  obliged  to  defer 
it  for  some  time  on  account  of  the  war  which 
then  prevailed  between  Persia  and  the  Porte. 
AVhen  peace  was  restored    between  the  two 
])Owers  by  the  mediation  of  the  pacha  of  Bag- 
dad,  Otter  embraced  the  opportunitv  offered 
him    by   the    return    of  the    Persiaii    en\oy, 
who  brought  the    ratification  of  the    treaty, 
and  in  the  month  of  December  1736",  set  out, 
in  his   suite,   to   proceed  to  Persia.     After  a 
journey  of  nearly  eight  months  he  reached  Is- 
pahan, which  at  that  time  exhibited   a  most 
melancholy  spectacle,  ha\ing  been  reduced  al- 
most to  a  heap  of  ruins  by  the  fury  of  the  Af- 
gans,   who  had  over-run    the    whole  empire. 
The  situation  of  the  empire  at  that  period  de- 
terring Otter  from  making   any  attempts  to- 
wards the  re-establishment  of  the  French  trade 
in  Persia,  he  confined  Iiimself  merely  to   the 
second  object    of  his  journey,  which  was  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  Pei-sian  and 
other  eastern  languages.     After  a  residence  of 
twenty  months  at    Ispahan  he  set  out,  in  the 
montli  of  April  1739,  for  Bussora  on  the  Per- 
sian gulph,  which  at   that  time  was  subject  to 
the   dominion  of  Achmed  pacha  of  Bagdad, 
who  ruled  with  unlimited  sway,  though  a  vas- 
sal of  the  grand  signior.     As  the  commerce  of 
this  town  had  risen  to  a  most  flourishing  state 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Persian  trade.  Otter  flat- 
tered himself  with  the  hope  that  the   pacha, 
who  was  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  poli- 
ticians of  his  time,  would   readily  listen  to  the 
proposals,  which  he  had  not  ventured  to  make 
to  the  Persian  usurper;  and  with  that  view  he- 
proceeded  to  Bagdad.     Here  he  soon  procured 
access  to  the  pacha,  and  having  met  witli  a  cor- 
dial reception,  he  transmitted  an  account    o{ 
his  success  to  the  marquis  de  Villeneuve,  the 
French  embassador  at  Constantinople,  by  whose 
means  a  treaty,   favourable  to  the   wishes  of 
the   French  government,  was  at  length   con- 
cluded.    Otter  then  embarked   on  the  Tigris 
and  returned  to  Bussorah,  where  he  resided  al- 
together nearly  four  years,  first  in  a  private  ca- 
pacity, and  then  as  consul  of  the  French  na- 
tion.    The  commotions  bv  which  Persia  had 
been  agitated  .spreading  at  length  towards  thii 
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i.Ijcc,  the  spirit  of  iiisurrcciion  rose  to  such  a 
heicht,  that  in  the  year  1741,  the  neighbour- 
ing Arabs  throwing  oft"  all  restraint,  appeared 
in  a  Mate  of  open  iLbdlion.     BciiUes  keeping 
the  town  blockaded  for  nearly  two  months, 
they  plumlered  the  merchants,  and  commuted 
c\ery  kind  of  excess  in  tlic  neighbouring  dis- 
trict.    Otter,  wlio  at  this  time  was  shut   up  in 
the  place,  participated   in  the  general  terror; 
but  he  did  not  on  that  account  neglect  the 
study  of  tlic  Arabic,  which  he  assiduously  pro- 
secuted under  the  direction  of  the  most  ex- 
pert masters.     He   improved  himself  also  in 
the  Turkish  language  by  his  own  application, 
and  by  frequenting  the  company  of  a  dervish 
celebrated  for  his  genius  and  learning.     With 
the  help  of  his  preceptor  he  began  a  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, for  the   use  of  the  Christians  in  that 
neighbourhood,  most  of  whom  were  not  suili- 
ciently  well  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  to  un- 
derstand the  version  of  the  Maronites;  and  the 
work  was  neaily  completed  when   he  received 
orders,  in  the  month  of  May  IT  1-3,  to  return 
to  France ;  which  he  did  by  the  way  of  Con- 
stantinople, whence  he   proceeded   by  sea  to 
Marseilles,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of 
January  1744,  after  an  absence   of  about  ten 
vears.     Having  been  accustomed  during    his 
travels  to  keep  a  journal  of  every  thing  re- 
markable that  occurred  to  him,  he  revised  this 
work  after  his  return,  and  published   it  under 
the   patronage  of  count   Maurepas,  with  the 
title  of  "Voyages  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse  avec 
une  Relation  des  Expeditions  de  Thanias  Kouli 
Klian,  Paris,  1748."  This  work,  besides  a  great 
many  useful  observations  in  regard  to  the  names 
and  situations  of  places,  determined  by  Ara- 
bian  astronomers,  remains  of  antiquity,   na- 
tural history,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Persians  and  other  eastern  nations,   con- 
tains a  short  account  of  the  revolution  effected 
in  Persia  by  the  celebrated  Kouli  Khan,  with 
some  anecdotes  of  his  life,  which  are  the  more 
worthy  of  notice  as  the  author  was  on  the  spot, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  facts  he 
relates,  or  of  receiving  them  from  persons  de- 
serving of  credit.     Soon   after  his  return  to 
France  he  was  appointed,  by  count  Maurepas, 
to  be  interpreter  of  the  oriental  languages  in 
the  king's  library;  an  office  which  enabled  him 
to  render  the  knowledge  he  had  acqu'.red  dur- 
ing his  long  travels  of  more  utility  to  litera- 
ture.    As   he  now  had  free  acce:s  to  a  most 
valuable  collection  of  manuscripts,  he  resolved 
to  examine  those  of  the  historical  class,  and 
to  compile  from  them  a  view  of  the  various  po- 


litical changes  produced  by  the  followers  of 
Mahomet  from  the  origin  of  their  religion  to 
the  present    time;  taking   as  the    foundation 
his  work  the  writings  of  the  celebrated    No- 
viari,  an  historian  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
who,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  abbe 
Longuerue,  in  his  History  of  the  Arabs,  is  one 
of  the  most  authentic   sources  of  information 
on  that  subject.     In  the  year  1746,  after  com- 
pleting a  part  of  this  undertaking,  he  was  ap- 
pointed regius   professor  of  Arabic ;   in  1 748, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the   Academy   of 
Inscriptions,  and  soon  after  his  admission  he 
read,  in  that  assembly,   a  dissertation  on  the 
conquest  of  Africa  by  the  Arabs,  enriched  with 
a  great  many  learned  observations,   as  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  proposed  work  ;  and  this  was  to 
have  been  followed  by  another  on  the  con- 
quest of  Spain,  but  in  consequence  of  his  pre- 
mature death  the  work  remained   unfinished, 
as  did  several  others  which  he  had  projected, 
and  particularly  a  French  translation  of  Dalin's 
History  of  Sweden,  begun   at  the  request  of 
his  friend  and  patron  count  Maurepas.     He 
died  of  a  putrid  fever  at  Paris,  in  the  month 
of  September  1749,  before  he  had  completed 
the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.     Otter  was 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  integrity;  mild  in 
his  mannersj  and  of  a  inodcst  deportment.     A 
long  residence  in  the  east  had  produced  such 
a  change  in  his  constitution,  that,  though  born 
in  the  severe  climate  of  Sv,'cden,  he  used  fre- 
quently, even   during  the    summer    heat    in 
France,  to  complain  of  cold.     The  same  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  have  had  some  influence 
also  on  his  mode  of  thinking ;  for  he  was  so 
much  attached  to  the  orientals,  that  he  often 
attoiiipted  to  defend   some   of  their   customs, 
such  as  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  Mahomet- 
ans over  their  wives,  which  are  repurJ-nant  to 
the  manners  of  the  more  civilised  parts  of  Eu- 
I'tjpe.        Hisi.   tie   P Acad,  des    histiiptlonsf  vol. 
XXIIJ.      Gezelii  Biographiska  Lexicon. — J. 

OTTFRIDE,  a  German  bencdlctine  monk 
who  flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  was  a  disciple  of  Rabanus,  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  and  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  the  monastery  of  Weissemburg 
in  Lower  Alsace.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  the  progress  which  he  made  in  sacred  and 
profane  literature,  and  wrote  a  variety  of  works 
in  prose  and  verse.  He  directed  his  attention 
to  the  improvement  and  purification  of  the 
German  language,  then  called  the  TcuUnic, 
and  with  this  view  drew  up  a  grammar,  or 
rather  perfected  in  part  that  commenced  by 
the  emperor  Charlemagne.     Hence  the  pieces 
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which   he  wrote   in  his  native    language  are 
with   difficulty  read   in  our  time   by  the  most 
skilful  Teutonic  scholars.     In  order  that  the 
common  people   might  be    instructed   in  tlic 
gospel  historvj    he  wrote  a  work  in  Teutonic 
rhymes,  divided    into   five  books,    containing 
the    principal    circumstances    of    the    life    of 
Christ,   taken   from  the  four  evangelists,  and 
digested    into  the  order  of  time.     This  work 
was  published,  but  from  a  corrupt  and  nuitilat- 
cd  copy,  by  Flacius  Illyricus,  in  1571,  octavo. 
A  much  larger  and  more  correct  copy  is  pre- 
served in    the  imperial   library  at   Vienna,   of 
which  a  particular  account,  together  with  the 
long  preface  and    various    specimens    of   the 
work    itself,    are   given  by  Lambecius   in  his 
"  Comment,  de  Augusta  Bibl.   CiEsar.  Vindo- 
bon."  volume  II.  cap.  v.  num.  SI'.  The  preface 
above  mentioned  is   inserted  in  the  sixteenth 
volume  of  the  "Bibl.  Patr."     Lambecius  al;o 
gives  an  account  of  other  works  of  Otlfride  in 
the  same  collection;  among  which  are  "Homi- 
lies," in  Teutonic,  upon  the  evangelists  ;  "  Pa- 
raphrases," in  Teutonic,  on  the  Songs  of  Isaiah, 
Ezekiel,  &c.  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Song  of 
Zacharias,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Creed 
of  St.  Athanasius  :  and  to  his  account  of  these 
he  has  subjoined,  as  specimens,  "  Paraphrases" 
on    the   first  Psalm,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  sac.  Phot.  Dupin. 
Morei-i.—M. 

OTTO.  Sec  GuERicKE,  Otto. 
OTWAY,  Thomas,  an  eminent  writer  of 
tragedy,  born  in  1G51,  at  Trotting  in  Sussex, 
was  the  son  of  the  rector  of  Woolbeding  in 
that  country.  He  received  his  school  education 
at  Winchester,  and  was  entered  a  commoner 
of  Christ  church  in  1669  ;  but  the  narrowness 
of  his  circumstances,  and  perhaps  an  irregula- 
rity of  disposition,  causccl  him  to  leave  the 
university  without  a  degree,  and  without  any 
j)rofessional  determination.  Going  to  London, 
his  resource  against  want  was  to  commence 
actor  j  and  he  made  some  attempts  in  that  ca- 
pacity, but  with  little  success.  As  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  talents  for  poetry,  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  turn  his  thoughts  to  writingfor  the 
stage  ;  and  in  IfiT.n  he  produced  his  first  tr.a- 
gedy  of  "  Alcibiailes,"  which  was  acted  at  the 
duke's  theatre.  In  the  following  year  he 
brought  out  at  the  same  theatre  his  "  Don 
Carlos,  Prince  of  Spain,"  which  proved  high- 
ly successful.  From  some  illiberally  sarcastic 
lines  of  lord  Rochester  in  his  "  Session  of  tlte 
Poets,"  it  appears  that  the  profits  of  this  phiy 
rescued  the  author,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  a 


state   of   extreme   indigence.     His   theatrical 
exertions    also    introduced    him    to    the    ac- 
quaintance of  men   of  fashion  and  pleasure  • 
and    the     patronage     of    the    earl     of  Ply! 
mouth,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  procured 
him  the  commission  of  a  cornet  in   the  new- 
r.aised  troops  destined   for  Flanders  in  1677. 
He  accompanied  his  regiment  to  that  country 
but  soon  returned,  pursued  by  his  habitual  po- 
verty.    He  continued  to  write  for  the  stage  as 
his  sole  means  of  subsistence,  which  small  en- 
couragement, or  dissolute  habits,  rendered  very 
scanty  and  precarious.   lie  translated  two  pieces 
from  the  French,  composed  licentious  and  Ln- 
difFerent  comedies  ;   and  two  more  tragedies, 
namely   "The  Orphan,^'  in  16S0,   and    "  Ve- 
nice Preserved"  in  1GS2,  on  which  his  fame  is 
founded.     Though  he  was   permitted  to  join 
men  of  quality  in  their  parties  of  debauchery, 
he  obtained  no  substantial  favours  from  them, 
and  to  avoid  his  creditors  was  obliged  to  lod-^e 
at  a  public  house  on  Tower-hill,  where, in  1685, 
he  miserably  terminated  his  unhappy  life  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-four.     It  is  a  traditionary 
story,    that  being  nearly  famished,  he  begged 
a  shilling  of  a  gentleman,  who   gave  him  p. 
guinea,  and  that  he  was  choked  by  ravenously 
devouring   ji  roll  which  he  had  bought.     Dr. 
Johnson  hopes  the  case  was  not  so  bad ;   and 
Pope  was  informed  that  Otway  died  of  a  fever 
occasioned  by  his  exertions  in  the   pursuit  of 
a  thief  who  had  robbed  one  of  his  friends.     It 
is  not  doubted,  however,  that  he  closedjhis  life 
under  the  pressure  of  severe  penury.     His  me- 
mory, associated  with  the  tender  scenes  that 
he  has  written,  has  been  celebrated  in  various 
pathetic  lamentations  for  his  hard  fate;  but, 
like  many  of  his  fellow  sufferers,  he  was  too 
deficient  in  moral  qualities  to  excite  that  rcgai'd    ' 
which  is  the  only  foundation  of  sober  symjJa- 
thy.      Besides  the    dissoluteness   of  manners, 
displayed  in   his  life  and   writings,  he  was  a 
shameless   flatterer  of  the    great,   and   seems 
to  have  had  no  other  public  principle  than  a 
servile  attachment  to  authority. 

His  tragedies  of  the  "  Orphan,"  and  "  Ve- 
nice Preserved,"  which  alone  of  his  dramatic 
compositions  keep  possession  of  die  stage,  arc 
justly  accoimted  some  of  the  most  tender  and 
pathetic  that  the  English  theatre  exhibits.  No 
writer  has  touched  the  string  of  domestic  dis- 
tress with  more  force  and  feeling.  The  l.m- 
guage,  though  often  highly  poetical,  is  easv 
and  natural,  and  the  sentiments  and  incidents 
are  irresistibly  moving.  Venice  Preserved, 
without  a  virtuous  character  except  the  he- 
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mine,  never  fails  to  excite  the  deepest  Interest. 
It  is  re.iiarkable,  that  although  its  purpose  was 
to  paiiu  tlic  horrors  and  tIlcs  of  popular  in- 
surrection, lie  has  p-jt  into  the  mouth  of  his 
revolutionary  hero  such  forcible  declamation 
apainit  corruptions  of  government,  and  such 
glowing  sentiments  of  patriotism,  tliat  the  re- 
presentation has  been  thought  unsafe  in  times 
of  public  discontent.  Tliis  tragedy  is  conta- 
minated with  some  scenes  of  gross  and  licen- 
tious buffoonery,  that  characterise  tlie  times  as 
well  as  the  man.  There  is  no  writer  whom 
one  would  more  wish  to  have  lived  in  a  butter 
age,  and  with  more  moral  and  literary  advan- 
tages, than  Otway.  Besides  his  dramatic  works, 
he  composed  some  pieces  of  poetry,  which 
have  very  little  merit.  His  name  alone  could 
have  caused  the  insertion  of  any  of  them  in 
the  modern  collections  of  English  poetry.  The 
latest  edition  of  Otway 's  works  was  in  17 ')7, 
in  three  volumes,  octavo.  Bag.  Britaii.  John- 
sons English  Pcets. — A. 

0\''ALLE,  Alonso  de,  a  Jesuit,  born  at 
Santiago  in  Chili,' and  procurador  general  of 
the  order  in  that  province.  lie  came  to  Rome 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  missionaries,  and  there 
published,  "  Hibtorica  Kelaclon  del  Reyno  de 
Chile,  y  de  las  misslones  y  ministcrlos  que 
exercita  en  el  la  Compania  de  Jesus,  IG^G." 
This  book  Isdcdic.ited  in  the  title  "ANuestro 
Senor  Jesu  Christo  Decs  Hombre,  y  a  la  San- 
tissima  Virgen  y  Madre  iNIaria  Senora  del  Cielo 
y  de  la  Tierra,  y  a  los  Santos  Joseph,  Joachin 
Ana,  sus  padres  y  aguelos."  There  is  another 
title  page,  beginning  "  Varias  y  Curlosas  No- 
ticias  del  Reino  de  Chile,"  with  an  account  of 
the  contents  filling  it  to  the  very  bottom. 

This  is  a  book  of  great  value,  though  it  Is 
meanly  printed,  and  the  engravings  are  exe- 
crably bad.  At  the  end  of  the  copy  now  before 
me  are  some  views  of  the  Jesuit  settlement  in 
Chili,  and  of  the  six  principal  forts,  which  were 
published  separately  to  be  purchased  at  plea- 
sure. They  are  without  any  exception  the 
very  worst  wood  cuts  I  have  ever  seen. 

An  abridgement  of  this  work  of  Ovalle  ic  in 
Churchill's  collection. — R.  S. 

OUDIN,  Casimir,  a  learned  French  monk 
vn  the  seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  who  afterwards  embr.iced  the 
protestant  religion,  was  born  at  Mezieres  on 
the  Meuse,  in  the  year  W,^.  He  discovered 
in  early  inclination  for  learning,  and  after  hav- 
ing gone  tlirough  his  course  of  rhetoric,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  among  the 
KionJts  of  the  Premontrtj  order,  at  the  abbey 


of  St.  Paul  at  Verdun.  Here  he  applied  hinr" 
self  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  divinity, 
and  afterwards  directed  his  p;uucular  attention 
to  ecclesiastical  history,  which  became  the  fa- 
vourite subject  of  his  pursuit.  From  this  time 
we  find  no  mention  of  him  before  the  year 
1(>75,  when  he  had  entered  Into  holy  orders, 
and  was  appointed  incumbent  ofEjiinay  In  the 
diocese  of  Rouen.  In  1077,  he  resigned  this 
benefice,  and  in  the  following  year  was  placed 
by  his  superiors  in  the  abbey  of  Butllly  In 
Champagne.  He  was  here  in  the  year  lo50, 
when  Eewis  XIV.,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
journeys,  stopped  to  take  his  dinner  at  the 
abbey.  On  this  occasion  Oudin,  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  abbot  and  prior,  was  directed  to 
compliment  the  king,  and  do  the  honours  of 
the  house  ;  when  he  surprised  his  majesty  with 
the  proofs  which  he  aflbrded  of  his  abilities 
and  address,  though  the  monarch  was  so  weak 
as  to  take  offence  at  the  impolite  and  coarse 
language  In  which  the  monk  answered  one  of 
his  questions.  A  discovery  being  thus  acci- 
dentally made  of  Oudin's  talents  and  the  bent 
of  his  genius,  his  general  sent  him  in  the 
same,  or  during  the  following  year,  on  a  visit 
to  all  the  abbeys  and  churches  belonging  to 
his  order,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  from 
their  archives  such  documents  as  might  assist 
him  in  his  enquiries  into  ecclesiastical  history- 
He  first  visited  all  the  monasteries  in  the 
Netherlands,  whence  he  brought  back  with 
him  a  rich  supply  of  materials;  and  in  1682, 
he  made  the  same  researches  in  the  religious 
houses  of  Lorrain,  Burgundy,  and  Alsace.  In 
l(i83,  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  formed 
connections  with  several  eminent  characters  in 
the  repubUc  of  letters,  and  in  1688,  published 
a  work  by  which  he  acquired  great  credit,  en- 
titled, "  Supplementum  de  Scriptorlbus  vel 
Scrlptis  ecclesiasticis  a  Bellarmino  omissis,  ad. 
annuni  I-IGO,  vel  ad  artem  typographlcam  in- 
ventiun,"  octavo.  A  revolution  afterwards 
taking  place  in  his  religious  sentiments,  in  the 
year  i(j90,  he  withdrew  from  France  and  went 
to  Leyden,  where  he  renounced  the  popish 
creed,  and  made  a  public  profession  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion.  Soon  after  this  he  was  ap- 
pointed sub-librarian  of  the  university  of  Ley- 
den, and  retained  that  post  till  his  death  in 
17l7,  when  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Acta  I3eatl  Lucsg 
Abbatis  Cuissiacensis,"  quarto ;  "  Veterum 
aliquot  Gallix  et  Belgil  Scriptoruni  opuscula 
sacra  nunquam  edita,"  1692,  octavo  ;  "Epis-. 
tola   de  rdtione  Studioruni  suorum,"  of  the 
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same  date,  quarto  ;  "Trias  dissertationum  criti- 
cariini  :  prima  de  Codice  manuscripto  Alcxan- 
drii'O  liodleiana;  Bibliotliccx-  ;  .seciinda  de 
quaestionibus  ad  Antiochum  Principem  in  Scrip- 
turam  Sacram  ;  tenia  dc  collcctanco  sen  Col- 
lectione  Antiquitatiim  Constantinopolitaruni 
Anselini  Bandurii,"  1717,  octavo ;  and  "The 
Premontre  Monk  unfrocked."  His  principal 
work,  however,  was  publisJAed  from  his  papers 
after  his  death,  and  is  entitled,  *'  Comrncnta- 
rius  de  Scriptoribus  Ecclcsi.c  Antiquis,  illonmi- 
que  Scriptis ;  adhuc  extantibus  in  celebrioribus 
Europre  Bibliothecis,  a  Bellarmino,  Possevino, 
Phil.  Labbeo,  Guil.  Caveo,  El.  du  Pin,  &c." 
1722,  in  three  volumes,  folio.  Moreii.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.     Stixii  Onomast.  Lit.  p.irs  V. — M. 

OUDIN,  Francis,  a  learned  French  Jesuit, 
who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  and  former 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Vignorix,orVignory!in  Champagne,  in  theyear 
1C7;J.  He  was  sent  when  very  young  to  com- 
mence his  studies  at  Langres,  and  made  so  ra- 
pid a  progress,  that  his  uncle  John  Oudin, 
a  worthy  and  learned  canon  of  the  cathedral  in 
that  city,  was  determined  himself  to  under- 
take his  tuition.  Under  his  instructions  Fran- 
cis Oudin,  who  possessed  an  excellent  memory 
and  a  lively  genius,  soon  matie  a  considerable 
progress  in  liis  aciiuaintance  with  the  sciences 
and  the  belles  lettres.  As  soen  as  he  had 
gone  through  his  course  of  philosophy,  he 
determined  on  embracing  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  and  commenced  his  noviciate  among 
the  Jesuits  at  Nancy  in  1G91.  In  1707,  he 
look  the  four  vows,  and  was  afterwards  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orders.  Having  fixed  his  re- 
sidence at  Dijon,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of 
his  uncle,  who  Ipd  on  that  condition  left  him 
an  annuity,  he  filled  the  rhetorical  chair  in 
the  college  at  that  city  for  fifteen  years  suc- 
cessively, and  then  the  chair  of  positive  theo- 
logy for  fifteen  years  more,  with  veiy  high  re-' 
putation.  He  died  at  Dijon  in  1752,  at  tho 
age  of  seventy-nine.  Father  Oudin  had  di- 
ligently studied  the  sacred  Scriptures  ,the  coun- 
cils, and  the  fathers.  He  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  Por- 
uguesc,  Italian,  and  English  languages  ;  and 
was  profoundly  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
sacretl  and  profane  antiipiities,  and  the  science 
of  medals.  He  w.is  also  distinguished  by  his 
taste  in  polite  liter.xture,  and  had  a  wonderful 
facility  in  composing  Latin  verses.  Many  of 
his  "Poems,"  "  Odes,"  "Elegies,"  "  Hymns," 
&c.  arc  enumerated  by  Moreri,  and  the  greater 
part  of  thent  were  inserted  in  a  collection,  en- 
titled, "  Pocmata  didascalica,"    in  three    vo- 


lumes, \1mo.  His  various  prose  productions 
were  also  very  numerous,  consisting  of  "Ora- 
tions," "Dissertations,"  "Eulogies,"  "Lives" 
of  di'Ferent  writers,  inserted  in  father  Nice- 
ron's  "Memoires,"  and  other  pieces,  which 
are  pointed  out  by  Moreri,  as  well  as  the  col- 
lections in  which  they  may  be  found.  He 
published  a  Latin  "  Commentary  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,"  nis,  12mo.  ; 
and  he  wrote  "  Commentaries"  on  the 
P'alms,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
almost  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which 
are  still  in  manuscript.  It  was  his  intention 
to  have  written  commentaries  on  all  the  books 
of  Scripture ;  but  from  this  design  he  was  di- 
verted by  the  direction  of  his  superiors,  who 
employet!  him  on  a  continuation  of  the  "  Bib- 
liotheca  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu,"  which 
was  begun  by  father  Ribadeneira,  and  brought 
down  to  the  year  1.-37U,  by  fathers  Alegambc-, 
and  Sotwell,  or  Southwell.  On  this  work 
many  of  his  last  years  were  spent,  and  he  had 
prepared  for  tiie  press  the  first  four  letters,  and 
written  more  than  seven  hundred  articles  for 
the  remainder  of  the  work,  before  his  death. 
His  additions  are  said  to  be  admirably  execut- 
ed ;  but,  owing  to  the  extinction  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  the  declining  interest  of  the  public 
in  what  relates  to  their  literary  history,  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  will  ever  be  given  to 
the  world.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  LiuU 
vocat's  Diet.  Hist,  et  Bibl.  portatif. — ]\L 

OVERALL,  John,  a  celebrated  prelate  of 
the  church  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  about  the  year  IJ^f).  I'roin 
the  grammar  school  he  was  sent  to  St.  John's- 
college,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  of 
which  society  he  was  elected  a  schol.ir.  After- 
wards he  removed  to  Trinity-college,  where 
was  chosen  a  fellow.  In  the  year  159o,  he 
was  nominated  regius  professor  of  divinity, 
and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  ficultv. 
About  the  same  time  he  w.is  elected  master  of 
Catherine-hall.  In  lfiOl-2,  ipicen  Elizabeth, 
on  the  recommendation  of  sir  Fulke  Gre\ille, 
afterwards  lord  Brooke,  his  patron,  promoted 
him  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  London. 
Soon-  after  the  accesssion  of  king  James  I.  he 
was  chosen  prolocutor  of  the  lower  house  of 
convocation;  and  in  10"12,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  first  governors  of  the  Charter-house, 
then  recently  founded.  In  I'il-l-,  he  was  no- 
minated to  the  see  of  Litchfield  and  Coven- 
try;  from  which  he  was  translated  in  IGIS,  to 
that  of  Norwich;  where  he  died  in  1610, 
about  the  age  of  sixty.  He  is  ranked  amung 
tjic  best  divines  of  his  time,  and  is  said  to  h.uc 
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pnrtinilarly  cxcelltil  In  scholastic  tlieolog)'. 
He  inaiiitained  a  correspondence  with  Gerard 
Vossius,  and  Grotius,  to  wlioni  letters  from 
him  may  be  seen  in  the  collection,  entitled, 
"  Prxstantium  ct  eniditorum  virorum  Kpistola: 
ccdcsiasticw  et  theologica;."  In  this  corre- 
spondence he  declares  himself  in  f;ivour  of 
arminianism ;  however,  ]\e  thinks  that  St.  Au~ 
pustine's  opinion  of  grace  may  be  tolerated, 
but  absolutely  condemns  the  doctrine  of  con- 
iining  grace  to  the  elect  alone.  Indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the  reception 
of  arminianisni  in  England,  where  it  was 
wiiliin  a  few  years  generally  embraced  by  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church,  chiefly  by  the 
authority  and  influence  of  archbishop  Laud. 
He  laboured  zealously  to  conciliate  tlie  differ- 
ences wiiich  had  been  occasioned  in  Holland, 
by  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  qiiiiiquar- 
liai/iir  controversy,  and  expressed  great  concern 
for  the  unjust  and  cruel  treatment  which  the 
ellbrts  and  proposals  of  Grotius  for  poace  had 
met  with  ;  as  appears  in  part  from  the  corre- 
spondence above  mentioned.  But  our  prelate 
is  chiefly  known  in  England,  by  the  contro- 
versy occasioned  by  Dr.  afterwards  bishop, 
Sherlock's  attributing  his  conversion  from  non- 
juring  principles,  to  a  passage  in  our  author's 
"  Convocation  Book."  Of  the  history  of  this 
work,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  the  fol- 
lowing account  from  bishop  Burnet.  "  There 
was  a  book  drawn  up  by  bishop  Overall,  four- 
score years  ago,  concerning  government ;  in 
which,  its  being  of  a  divine  institution  was 
very  positively  asserted.  It  was  read  in  con- 
vocation, and  passed  by  that  body,  in  order 
to  the  publishing  it,  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  that  famous  book  of  Parsons 
the  Jesuit,  under  the  name  of  Dollnian.  King 
James  I.  did  not  like  a  convocation  entering 
into  such  a  theory  of  politics;  so  he  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  Abbot,  who  was  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  but  was  then  in  the 
lower  house.  I  had  the  original,  writ  all  in 
his  own  hand,  in  my  possession.  By  it  life  de- 
sired, that  no  further  progress  should  be  made 
in  that  matter,  and  that  this  book  might  not 
be  oS'ered  to  him  for  his  assent.  Thus  that 
matter  slept ;  but  Sancroft  had  got  Overall's 
own  book  into  his  hands.  So,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  reign,  he  resolved  to  publish  it,  as  an 
authentic  declaration  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
land had  made  in  this  matter ;  and  it  was  pub- 
lished, as  well  as  licensed  by  him,  a  very  few 
days  before  he  came  under  suspension  for  not 
taking  the  oaths.  But  there  was  a  paragraph 
er  two  in  it,  that  they  had  not  considered, 


which  was  plainly  calculated  to  justify  the 
owning  the  United  Provinces  to  be  a  lawful 
government.  I'or  it  was  there  laid  tlown,  that 
when  a  change  of  government  wSis  brought  to 
a  thorough  seitlcment,  it  was  then  to  be  own- 
ed and  submitted  to,  as  a  work  of  the  provi- 
dence of  (iod  ;  and  a  part  of  king  J:'mes's 
letter  to  Abbot  related  to  this.  When  Sher- 
lock observed  this,  he  had  some  conferences 
with  the  party,  in  order  to  convince  them  by 
that  which  he  said  had  convinced  himself. 
Soon  after  that  he  took  the  oaths,  and  was 
maile  dean  of  St.  Paul's."  Blog.  Brit,  note  L 
niukr  the  article  Sherlock.  Eiicycl.  Brit.  Biirnct's 
Hist.   Own  Times,  vol.  II.  p.  212,  213. — M. 

OVERBEKE,  Bonaventure  Van,  a 
draughtsman  and  antiquary,  was  born  at  Am- 
sterdam in  IGCO.  Having  imbibed  a  passion 
for  antiquities,  he  made  three  journeys  to 
Rome,  where  he  designed  all  the  relics  of  an- 
cient magnilicence  in  that  capital.  He  first 
copied  all  tlie  monuments  v>'hich  subsist  in  an 
entire  state;  and  then,  all  the  mutilated  ones, 
exactly  in  their  present  condition,  and  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  of  proportions.  On  his  re- 
turn to  his  own  country  he  engraved  all  his  de- 
signs with  his  own  hand,  and  subjoined  the 
descriptions  of  the  best  antiquaries  to  each 
subject.  He  also  added  the  names  and  medals  ■ 
of  the  popes  who  have  renovated  any  of  them, 
and  the  ancient  and  modern  descriptions  rela- 
tive to  them.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1706. 
His  collection,  which  was  first  wTitten  in  Dutch, 
was  translated  into  Latin  and  French.  In  the 
former  language  it  was  published  under  the  title 
of  "  Reliquce  antique  Urbis  Romanas,  &c." 
three  volumes,  folio,  Amst.  each  volume  con- 
taining fifty  plates  and  descriptions.  It  was 
also  published  in  French  in  three  volumes, 
folio,  1709,  176;?.     Nouv.Dict.  Hist.— A. 

OVERBURY,SiR  Thomas,  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  principally  known  by  the  tragic  circum- 
stances of  his  death,  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  at  Ashton-under-Edge  in  Glou- 
cestershire. Hewasbornin  1581,  at  the  house 
of  a  maternal  relation  in  Warwickshire,  and 
after  a  school-education  in  that  county,  was 
entered  as  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Oueen's- 
coUege,  Oxford.  Thence,  after  taking  a  de- 
gree, he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple  for 
the  study  of  the  law,  to  which  profession  his 
father  belonged  ;  but  his  inclination  being 
more  turned  to  polite  literature,  he  preferred 
the  chance  of  pushing  his  fortune  at  court. 
About  the  year  1604-,  he  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Robert  Car,  the  worthless  fa- 
vourite brought  from  Scotland  by  king  James, 
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who  afterwards  created  him  earl  of  Somerset. 
The  ignorance  and  mean  qualifications  of  tliis 
minion  rendered  the  services  of  a  man  of  parts 
and  education,  as  Overbury  was,  highly  vahiable 
to  him ;  and  lie  repaid  his  friendship  by  procur- 
ing for  him,  in  1 608,  the  lionour  of  knighthood, 
and  the  phice  of  a  Welsh  judge  for  his  fuber. 
Sir  Thomas,  in   the  following  year,  made   a 
tour  on  the  continent,  and  on  his  return  pub- 
lished short  "  Observations"  on  what  he  had 
seen,  which  display  judgment  and  penetration. 
It  was    not  likely  that  his   principles    should 
be    pure   whilst    connected    with    a  dissolute 
court;  and  accordingly  it  ap]icars  that  he  assist- 
ed his  friend  and  patron  Car,  then  become  lord 
Rochester,  in  his  amorous  correspondence  with 
the  countess  of  Essex.     When   that  infamous 
woman  had  procured  a  divorce  from  her  hus- 
band, and  a  marriage   was  projected  between 
her  and  her  gallant,  Overbury  opposed  it  with 
all  his  power,  foreseeing  the  decHne  of  his  own 
influence  with  the  favourite,  as  its  consequence. 
With  the   usual  laxity  of  friendship  between 
the  vicious,  Car  betrayed  Overbury's  counsel 
to  the  lady,  who   seems  immediately  to  have 
resolved  upon  the   removal  of  her  adversary. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  place  him  aL  a  distance 
by  appointing   hini  to  a  foreign  embassy;   but 
he  absolutely  refused  compliance,  probably  re- 
lying upon  his  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of 
the  fiU'ourite,  which  he  seems  to  have  exercised 
with  considerable  arrogance.    Upon  the  ground 
of  refusal  to  undertake  the  king's  service,  he 
was  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower 
in  April  161:;,  and  all  access  of  his  friends  was 
debarred.     Car,  by  his  influence  with  the  king, 
prevented  the  efiect  of  every  application  for 
Overbury's  release,  and  is  said  by  his  own  war- 
rant to  have  continued  the  strictness  of  his 
imprisonment,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  in 
such  cases.     By  his  procurement  and  that  of 
'  the  countess,  poison  was  at  various  times   ad- 
ministered to  the  unhappy  man,  the  effects  of 
which  his  constitution  enabled   him  to  resist. 
At  length  a  poisoned  clyster  was  administered 
to  him  by  an  apothecary,  which   brought  on 
extreme  torture,  and  after  a  struggle  of  se- 
veral hours,  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  Septem- 
ber IJtIi,  1G13.     All  these  facts  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  evidence,  when  tlie  accomplices  in 
this  murder  were  tried,  and  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  with  several  others  were  condenmeil 
and  executed.     Car  and  the  latly,    then    e.arl 
nnd  countess  of  Somerset,  were  also  convicted 
and  condemned,  but  were  pardoned  through 
the  weak  facility  of  the   king.    Sir  Thoinjs 


Overbury,  though  by  no  means  a  blameless 
character,  was  lamented  as  a  victim  to  the 
passions  of  a  most  abandoned  pair;  and  his 
literary  accomplishments  increased  the  public 
conmiiseration.  1  le  wrote  both  in  verse  and 
prose.  In  the  first,  his  poem  entitled  "The 
W^ife,"  describing  the  character  of  a  woman 
qualified  to  render  the  married  state  happy, 
was  extremely  popular.  An  elegant  compli- 
ment to  this  piece  and  its  author  was  paid  by 
Owen  the  epigrammatist  in  the  following  lines  : 

Uxorcm  culto  dcscribis  carmine  talem, 
Qiialcin  oratoicm  Tulliusorc  potcns; 

Qualcm  describis,  quamvis  tibi  nuberet  uxor, 
iEqualls  tali  non  foret  ilia  viro. 

Of  all  his  works  a  tenth  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1753,  octavo.      Biog.  Britaii. — A. 

OUGHTRED,  William,  an  Enghsh  di- 
vine and  very  eminent  mathematician  who  flou- 
rished in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at 
Eton  in  Buckinghamshire,  about  the  year  1573. 
Having  been  educated  in  grammar  learning 
upon  the  foundation  of  that  school,  he  was 
elected  thence,  in  1592,  to  King's-college  in 
the  imiversity  of  Cambridge,  of  which,  after 
the  regular  time  of  probation,  he  was  admitted 
fellow.  Here  he  applied  with  great  assiduity 
to  the  study  of  difterent  branches  of  academi- 
cal learning,  and  particularly  that  of  the  ma- 
thematics, to  which  the  bent  of  his  genius  most 
powerfully  directed  him.  He  read  all  the  an- 
cient authors  in  this  science,  examining  dili- 
gently the  sagacity  of  their  invention,  and 
careful  to  comprehend  the  peculiar  force  and 
elegance  of  their  demonstrations.  While  he 
was  yet  an  undergraduate,  he  invented  "  An 
easy  Method  of  Geometrical  Dialling,!'  which 
was  not  given  to  the  public  before  the  year 
1647,  but  was  privately  received  with  so  much 
esteem,  that  Mr.  afterwards  sir  Christopher, 
Wren,  at  that  time  a  scholar  of  Wadham-col- 
Icge  in  Oxford,  immediately  translated  it  into 
Latin.  This  piece  was  added  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  author's  "Clavis."  In  159G, 
^Ir.  Oughtred  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
B.  A.;  and  in  1599,  he  commenced  M.  A.  In 
the  year  1600,  he  projected  "  A  Horizontiil 
Instrument"  for  delineating  dials  upon  any 
kind  of  plane,  and  for  working  most  questions 
which  could  be  performed  by  the  globe.  An 
account  of  this  invention  ho  gave  to  be  pub- 
lished in  16";i:J,  together  with  his  "Circles  of 
Proportion,"  by  Wdiiam  Foster,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  pupils.  About  the  ycai-  lGO;i,  Mr. 
Oughtred  was  ordained  priest,  and  presented 
to  the  rcctor^'  of  Aldbury  near  Guildford  Li 
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Surrv  ;  upon  which  hf  qiiittcJ  the  university, 
ami  rcMJcd  upon  his  living,  distinguishing  him- 
self bv  the  faithful  and  diligent  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duties,     litre    he    led    a    reiircd 
and  studious  life,   seldom  travelling  so   far  as 
J.ondononce  a  year,  his  principal  recreation 
consisting  in  a  diversity  of  studies.     "  As  oft," 
says  lie,  "as  I  was  toiled  with  the  labo'irs  of 
my  own  profession,   I  have  allayed  that  te- 
diouiness  by  walking  in  the  pleasant  and  more 
than  Elvsi.iii  fields  of  the  diverse  and  various 
parts  at  human  learning,  and  not  of  the  nia- 
theniatics  only."     So  high  was  his  reputation 
for  mathematical   knowledge,  that  his  house 
was  continually  filled  with  young  gentlemen 
t\'bii  cnme  thither  for  his  instructions,  and  many 
of  the  chief  mathcmatirians  of  that  age  owed 
much  of  their  skill  to  him.     He  also  maintain- 
ed a  correspondence  with   some  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  his  tiine  upon  mathema- 
tical   subjects,    of    which     some     interesting 
specimens  may  be   seen  in  the  lirst     of  our 
authorities.      In   the  year  Ib'li,  Mr.   Briggs, 
professor    of    geometry   at    Gresham-coUege, 
having  met    with  lord    Napier's  newly    pub- 
lished accoimt  of  his  invention  of  logarithms, 
and  designing   to   perfect  his  lordship's  ])lan, 
consulted    Mr.   Oughtred    upon    the    subject, 
who  probably  wrote  his   treatise  "  On  Trigo- 
rometry"  about  this  time,  since  it  is  evidently 
formed  upon  the   plan  of  lord  Napier's  work. 
It  was  not  published,  however,  before  tlie  year 
1I).5T,  when  it  appeared    under  the  title    of, 
"  Trigonomctria  ;  hoc  est  modus  computandi 
trianguloruin    latera  et    Angulos,    ex    canone 
mathcmatico   traditus  et  demonstratus.     Ifna 
cum  tabulis  Sinum,  Tangent,   et  Secant."   &c. 
(juarto ;  and  in  the  same  year,  an  English  edi- 
tion of  it  was  also  published   at  London,   in 
quarto.     In  protecuting  tlie  same  subject,  he 
invented,  not   many  years  afterwards,  his  in- 
strument   called,   ♦'  'i'he    Circles  of    Propor- 
tion," mentioned  above,    by   which  all   such 
questions  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  navigation,  as  depended  upon  simple  and 
<u>mpound  proportion,  might  be  worked ;  and 
it  was  the  first  sliding  rule  that  was  projected 
for  those  uses,  as   well   as    those  of  gauging. 
About  the  year  1G28,  Mr.  Oughtred  being  en- 
gaged by  the  earl   of  Arundel  to  become  ma- 
thematical tutor  to  his  son  lord  William  How- 
ard, for  the  use  of  his  noble  pupil  he  drew  up 
"  Arithmeticx  in  numero  et  Speciebus    Insti- 
tutio:  qux  turn  Logisticas,  turn  Analytics,  at- 
quc  adeo  totius  Mathematicx  quasi  Ciavis  est," 
which  he  published  in    ltJ31,  octavo.     This 


work  was  intended  by  the  author  to  serve  aS  » 
general  key  to  the  mathematics,  and  was  found 
to  contain  so  many  excellent  theorems,  several 
of  which  were  entirely  new,  both  in  algebra 
and  geometry,  that  it  met  with  a  favourable 
reception  from  the  fir^i  mathematicians  of  the 
age,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  general 
plan  of  it  has  been  since  followed  by  the  best  au- 
thors upon  the  subject.  An  English  version  of 
it  was  published  in  1647,  octavo,  under  the  title 
of  "  I  he  Key  of  the  Mathematics  new  forged 
and  filed  ;  together  with  a  Treatise  of  the  He- 
solution  of  aifccted  Equations  in  Numbers; 
with  the  Rule  of  Compound  Usury;  and  a 
Demonstration  of  the  Rule  of  False  Position; 
and  a  most  easy  Art  of  delineating  all  Manner 
of  plainSun  Dials,  geometrically  taught.''  Inthc 
following  year,  it  was  reprinted  in  Latin,  with 
the  additional  tracts  in  the  English  version, 
under  the  title  of  "Gulielmi  Ougluredi  JEto- 
nensis,  quondam  Collegii  regalis  in  Cantabri- 
gia  iSocii,  Ciavis  mathematica  denuo  limata  sivc 
potius  fabricata,"  Sec.  octavo.  A  third  edition 
of  it  in  Latin  was  published  in  1652,  with  still 
further  additions,  consisting  of  a  treatise  on 
the  use  of  logarithms;  a  declaration  of  the 
tenth  book  of  Euclid's  Elements;  a  treatise 
of  regular  solids;  and  the  theorems  contained 
in  the  books  of  Archimedes.  This  work  of 
our  author  had  now  become  a  standard  book 
with  tutors  in  the  instruction  of  mathematical 
pupils  at  tlic  universities,  especially  at  Cam- 
bridge; and  some  parts  of  it  were  made  the 
subjects  of  the  geometrical  lectures  at  Gre- 
sham-college  in  London. 

In  the  year  1636,  Mr.  Oughtred  published 
a  treatise,  entitled,  "  Description  and  Use  of 
the  double  Horizontal  Dial,"  octavo.  The 
pieces  which  he  published  at  subsequent  dates, 
have  already  been  introduced  to  our  readers  in 
the  preceding  narrative.  We  have  also  advert- 
ed to  the  attention  which  our  author  paid  to  the 
ancient  mathematicians,  and  the  care  with 
which  he  formed  himself  on  those  excellent 
models  ;  but  this  is  to  be  understood  only  in 
respect  to  ttie  accuracy,  conciseness,  and  per- 
spicuity, of  their  method ;  for  he  neitlier 
thought  it  necessary,  nor  of  any  advantage  to 
geometry,  absolutely  to  confine  the  demonstra- 
tions in  the  sublimer  parts  of  the  science,  as 
they,  and  particularly  Archimedes,  did,  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  elements.  On  the 
contrary,  in  his  expositions  of  the  theorems  of 
Archimedes  on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  he  con- 
demns the  rigid  strictness  of  that  author,  which 
obligcdhim  to  make  use  of  arguments  ex  aisurdo. 
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These  he  rejects,  ns  not  entirely  satisfactory ; 
and  assuming  it  for  a  postulatum,  that  a  circle 
is  a  plane,  and  a  sphere  a  solid  figure  of  infi- 
nite sides,  by  the  help  of  that  step  he  gives,  for 
the  most  part,  aflirmative  and  direct  demon- 
strations of  those  theorems.     In  this  manner 
did  Mr.  Oiightred  break  into  the  sublime  geo- 
metry, through  a  passage  which  had  not  been 
attempted  by    the  ancienrs.     Notwithstanding 
all  his   mathematical  merit,  he  was  in  danger, 
about  the  year  1646,  of  a  sequestration  by  the 
committee  for  plundered  ministers,  several  ar- 
ticles having  been  deposed  and  sworn  against 
him,  material  enough,  as  it  is  said,  to  have  se- 
<]uestered  him.     But,  upon  his  d.iy  of  hearing, 
William  Lilly,  the  famous  astrologer,  applied 
to   sir  Bulstrode  Whitlocke,    and   all  his    old 
friends,  mIio  appeared  in  such  numbers  on  his 
behalf,  that   though  the  chairman    and  many 
other  members  were  active  against  him,  he  was 
acquitted  by  tlie    majority.     "  Tht  truth  is," 
says  Lilly,  in  the  "  History  of  his  own  Life  and 
Times,"  where  he  styles  Mr.  Oughtred  the  most 
famous  mathematician  then  in  Europe,    "he 
had  a  considerable  parsonage  ;   and  that  alone 
was  enough  to  sequester  any  moderate  judg- 
ment :    besides,   he  was  also  well   known   to 
aftect  his  majesty."     In  these  times,  when,  as 
David  Lloyd  observes  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  "  he 
was  little  observed  in  England,  he   was  much 
requested   to  have  lived  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Holland."     The  same  writer  gives  us  this  cha- 
racter of  him:  that  he  was   "as  facetious  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  as  solid  in  arithmetic,  astro- 
norpy,  and  the  sphere  of  all  measures,  music 
&c.,  exact  in  his  styleas  in  his  judgment ;  hand- 
ling his  cube,  and  other  instruments  at  eighty, 
as  steadily,  as  others  did  at  thirty  ;  owing  this, 
he  said,  to  temperance    and  archery,   princi- 
pling  his  people  with  plain  and  solid  truths,  as 
he  did  the  world  with  great  and  useful   arts ; 
advancing  new  inventions  in  all  things  but  re- 
ligion, which,  in  its  old  order  and  decency, 
he  maintained  secure  in  his  privacy,  prudence, 
meekness,  simplicity,  resolution,  patience,  and 
contentment."       Me    died    in    1660,     at    the 
great  age  of  eighty-six  ;  and  his  death  is  said  to 
have    been   occasioned  by  a  sudden  ecstacy  of 
joy,  upon  hearing  of  the  vote  wliich  passed  at 
Westminster  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
He.  had  a  son,  whom  he  put  apprentice  to  a 
watchmaker;  and  he  wrote  forhi.suse,  a  book 
of  instructions  in  tliat  art.     He  left  bcliind  him 
a  great    number  of  manuscripts  upon  inathe- 
m.itical  subjects ;   and  most  of  his  Greek  and 
Latin  books  contained  notes  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, with  an  abridgment  of  almost  every 
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proposition  and  demonstration  in  the  margin. 
These  books  and  manuscripts  came  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  William  Jones,  the  father  of 
the  late  excellent  sir  William  Jones;  and  after- 
wards into  the  hands  of  his  friend  sir  Charles 
Scarborough,  the  physician,  who  carefully  se- 
lected such  of  the  manuscripts  as  were  found 
fit  for  the  press,  and  printed  them  at  Oxford 
in  1676,  under  the  title  of,  "  Opuscula  riaijie- 
matica  hactenus  inedita,"  octavo.  The  titles 
of  the  pieces  which  form  this  collection  are, 
"  Institutionesmechanicae  ;"  "De  VariisCor- 
porum  generlbus.  Gravitate  et  magnitudine 
comparatis ;"  "Automata;"  "  Qu^xstiones 
Diophanti  Alcxandrini  Libri  tres ;"  "Ue Triaii- 
gulis  planis  rectangulis  ;"  "  Dc  Divisionc  Su- 
perficieruHv,"  "Musicse  Elementa;"  "  De  pro- 
pngnaculorum  munitionibus  ;"  and  "  Sectioncs 
Angulares."  In  the  year  1660,  sir  Jona.->  Mocre 
annexed  to  his  "Arithmetic,"  then  print  u  in 
octavo,  a  treatise,  entitled,  "  Conical  Section-;, 
or,  the  several  Sections  of  a  Cone  ;  being  an 
Analysis  or  methodical  Contraction  of  tin-  two 
first  Books  ofMydorgius,  and  whereby  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Parabola,  Hyperbola,  and  Elhp.^is, 
is  very  plainly  laid  down.  Translated  from  t'le 
Papers  of  the  learned  William  Oughtred." 
We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  ob- 
serving, that  though  our  author  was  undoubt- 
edly a  very  great  mathematician,  yet  he  was 
far  from  having  the  happiest  method  of  treat- 
ing the  several  subjects  on  which  he  wrote. 
Mis  style  and  manner  were  very  concise, 
obscure,  and  dry;  and  his  rules  and  pre- 
cepts so  involved  in  symbols  and  abbrevia- 
tions, that  his  mathematical  writings  were  ren- 
dered very  troublesome  to  the  reader,  and  very 
difficult  to  be  understood.  Biog.  Brit.  Gen. 
Did.  Martins  Biog.  Phil.  Hutton's  Math. 
Dict.—U. 

O  V  ID.  PuiiLiDs  OviDius  Naso,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  poets,  was  born 
in  the  consulate  of  Hirtius  and  Pausa,  B.  C. 
4.3,  at  Sulmo  in  the  territory  of  the  Peligni, 
the  present  Abruzzo.  He  was  of  an  ancient 
equestrian  family,  and  was  sent  in  his  youth 
to  Rome,  together  with  a  brother,  a  year  older, 
to  be  educated  in  liberal  studies  under  the  best 
masters.  A  propensity  to  poetry  was  his  earliest 
and  ruling  passion  ;  and  it  was  not  without  difTi- 
culty  that  his  father  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
relinquish  tlic  unproductive  culture  of  the  muses 
for  the  thriving  pursuits  of  the  law.  He  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  made  a  good  progress 
in  forensic  eloquence  and  judicial  kuowlr-dge  j 
for  he  mentions  having  pleaded  causes  succcsi- 
fully  in  the  ccntumviral  court,  and  having  as  s 
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judge  decided  privntc  affairs,  and  »:\t  as  one  of 
jhc  triumvirs  to  whom  crimin.il  j'jrisiiiction 
vas  comniiitcd.  His  brother  died  at  the  age 
of  twc-nty  ;  and  Ovid,  probably  no  longer  oblig- 
ed to  follow  the  \.\w  as  a  gainful  profession, 
deserted  the  courts,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
pleasure  and  poetry.  His  talents  and  amiable 
qualities  introduced  him  to  the  politest  society 
in  Rome,  and  he  has  recorded  his  intimacy 
with  several  of  tlie  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
court  of  Augustus,  lie  was  tliricc  married  ; 
the  first  time,  when  scarcely  arrived  at  years  of 
maturity,  to  one  whom  he  represents  as  an  un- 
suitable partner ;  the  second,  to  a  blameless 
spouse,  but  not  capable  of  inspiring  a  lasting 
attachment;  and  from  tliese  two  he  seems  to 
have  been  divorced,  according  to  the  loose 
practice  of  that  age.  His  third  wife,  Perilla, 
of  whom  he  speaks  with  great  aiTection,  and 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  adhered  to 
liim  in  all  fortunes,  and  probably  survived  him. 
From  the  licentiousness  of  some  of  his  poems, 
and  the  acquaintance  he  displays  with  the  arts 
of  intrigue,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
alio  indulged  in  transitory  amours.  He  seems 
to  have  lived  in  ease  and  affluence,  possessing 
a  house  in  Rome  near  the  capitol,  and  pleasant 
gardens  on  the  Appian  way,  as  well  as  a  villa 
in  his  native  country. 

Ovid  had  rcnd«red  himself  famous  by  several 
poetical  compositions  when,  about  the  age  of 
iifty,  he  incurred  a  sentence  of  banishment 
from  the  weighty  displeasure  of  Augustus, 
which  was  never  revoked,  and  made  him  an 
exile  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  There  are 
few  incidents  in  classical  biography  that  have 
more  excited  the  discussion  of  the  curious  than 
this  ;  and  although  he  has  himself  given  numer- 
ous hints  concerning  the  crime  which  provok- 
ed this  irrcmissible  punishment,  a  mystery 
still  hangs  upon  it  which  no  elucidation  can 
thoroughly  clear.  He  has  asiigned  two  reasons 
for  the  anger  of  Augustus ;  one,  the  licentious- 
ness of  his  juvenile  poems,  which  appears  to 
havebecnthe  ostensible  cause, but  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  the  real  one,  since  they  were 
current  long  before  hi*  banishment,  and  since 
the  writers  of  other  equally  objectionable  worki 
were  passed  over  without  censure  ;  the  other, 
and  true  cause,  was  ' '  an  error  and  not  a  crime;" 
soKieihing  of  which  his  eyes  had  been  guilty, 
not  his  intentions ;  something  in  which  the 
emperor's  feelitigs  were  particularly  con- 
cerned, and  Which  the  poet  dares  not  hint 
at,  through  fear  of  renewing  his  grief.  This 
j:cms  clearly  to  refer  to  some  of  those 
iricgularitiei  of   the    female    part  of  liit  fa- 


mily  which  were  the  source  of  so  much 
atlliction  to  Augustus ;  and  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  probable  conjecture  is  that  Ovid  had 
become  a  witness  and  confident  (involuntarily, 
as  he  would  have  it  thought)  to  an  amorous  in- 
trigue of  Julia  the  grand-daughter  of  Augus- 
tus, who  .Tppcars  to  have  undergone  banishment 
about  the  same  time. 

The  place  of  his  exile  was  Tomi,  a  town  in 
Scythia  near  the  Euxine  sea,  and  not  far  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  His  elegiac  epis- 
tles thence  arc  full  of  complaints  of  the  sever- 
ity of  the  climate,  the  wildness  of  the  scenery, 
and  the  savage  manners  of  the  surrounding 
people.  'I'he  inhabitants  of  Tomi  itself,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  civilized  enough  to 
comprehend  his  literary  merits,  and  he  acknow- 
ledges the  distinction  with  which  they  treated 
him.  In  order  to  ingratiatehimselfvviththem,he 
learned  the  Getic  language,  and  even  wrote 
verses  iu  it.  How  long  he  survived  in  this  con- 
dition is  not  certainly  known.  From  the  ad- 
dress of  one  of  his  elegies,  it  appears  that  he 
was  alive  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  banishment, 
which  was  two  years  after  the  death  of  Augus- 
tus. That  event  had  no  effect  in  producing  his 
rccal,  for  Tiberius  was  either  hostile  or  indif- 
ferent to  him.  He  sensibly  felt  this  perpetual 
seclusion  from  cultivated  life  and  all  the  con- 
solations of  friendship  and  domestic  affection, 
and  does  not  affect  a  strength  of  mind  which 
did  not  belong  to  his  character.  The  Eusebian 
chronicle  places  his  death  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Tiberius,  A.  D.  i8,  the  sixty -first  year  of 
his  age ;  but  its  authority  it  dubious.  The 
people  of  Tomi  are  said  to  have  mourned  pub- 
licly for  him,  and  to  have  erected  a  stately  mo- 
nument to  his  memory,  without  the  walls  of 
their  city. 

Ovid  was  a  copious  writer,  and  a  great  part 
of  his  works  arc  come  down  to  our  times. 
Those  which  we  possess  arc  his  "Heroical. 
Epistles,"  composed  in  the  characters  of  dis- 
tinguished lovers  in  the  heroical  ages;  his 
elegies  entitled  "  Amorum,"  and  books  on  the 
"  Art  of  Love  ;"  his  fifteen  books  of  -'Meta- 
morphoses;" his  six  books  of  "Fasti,"  or  on 
the  Roman  calendar,  which  are  only  half  the 
number  that  he  composed  ;  his  elegiac  lament- 
ations entitled  "  Tristia,"  and  •'  hpistola  ex 
Ponto;"  and  some  small  poems  of  dubious  ori- 
gin that  pass  under  his  name.  We  have  to  re- 
gret the  loss  of  half  the  Fasti,  as  a  work  ex- 
tremely valuable  for  its  information  respecting 
the  religious  antiquities  of  the  Romans  ;  and 
of  his  tragedy  of  "  Medea,"  which  was  re- 
garded at    one  of  the  bcit  productions    of- 
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the  Roman  theatre.  Tt  is  unnecessary  here 
to  enter  into  the  particular  merits  of  works 
so  well  known  to  the  classical  reader  as 
those  of  Ovid.  In  general  it  may  be  said  of  him 
that  in  the  qualities  of  facility  and  ingenuity 
he  probably  surpassed  every  other  poet,  an- 
cient and  modern.  There  is  no  subject  which 
in  his  hands  docs  not  turn  into  poetry, 
or,  at  least,  into  elegant  verse.  His  vein  is 
inexhaustible ;  and  his  principal  faults  arise 
from  that  superabundance  of  wit  and  fancy 
which  is  apt  to  run  him  out  of  breath,  while 
he  chases  one  thought  or  image  after  another. 
He  abounds  beyond  any  other  ancient  with 
points  and  turns  of  expression  sometimes  really 
beautiful  and  striking,  often  deviating  into 
trifling  puerility.  In  his  happiest  moods  he 
describes  with  wonderful  force  and  vivacity  ; 
sometimes  splendid  and  picturesque,  sometimes 
elegantly  chaste  and  simple.  With  all  his 
tendency  to  superfluity,  no  one  has  exceeded 
him  in  the  neat  and  energetic  brevity  with 
which  he  occasionally  gives  a  moral  sentiment, 
so  that  his  works  are  an  admirable  store  of 
mottos  and  sentences.  He  is  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  sublime,  often  brilliant,  frequent- 
ly pathetic,  and  almost  always  amusing.  If 
he  does  not  rank  with  the  very  first  class  of 
poets,  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  agreeable. 
He  possessed  great  erudition  as  well  as  imagi- 
nation, and  poetical  history  is  indebted  to  him 
for  some  of  its  choicest  ornaments.  The  edi- 
tions of  the  whole  and  of  parts  of  his  works  have 
been  extremely  numerous.  Among  the  most 
valuable  of  the  whole  may  be  mentioned  Hein- 
sius's,  Elzev.  three  volumes,  lamo.  1629,  fre- 
quently reprinted  ;  Burman's,  Amst.  four 
volumes,  quarto,  J  727  ;  Wctstein's,  /f>«j/.  three 
volumes,  i2mo.  1751  ;  Barbou's,  Paris,  three 
volumes,  iimo.  1762  ;  and  Fischer's,  Lips,  four 
volumes,  octavo,  1773.  OviJii  Oper.  Tira- 
boschi.  Bibl.  Diet.— A. 

OVIEDO,  Andres  de,  bishop  of  Hiero- 
polis  and  patriarch  of  Ethiopia.  He  was  born 
at  Ilhescas,  a  town  about  half  way  between 
Madrid  and  Toledo  ;  graduated  at  Alcala,  and 
then  went  to  Rome,  where,  in  the  year  1541, 
he  entered  the  company  of  Jesuits,  then 
in  its  infancy.  When  Joam  III.  founded  the 
first  Jesuit-college  at  Coimbra,  he  with  eight 
Flemish  companions  was  sent  to  colonize  it  by 
Peter  Fabcr.  Oviedo  soon  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  devotion,  his  humility,  and  self-au- 
sterity: and  when  Francisco  de  Borja  established 
a  college  at  Gandia,  he  wai  thought  a  fit  per- 
»on  to  be  nominated  rector.    A  fitter  could  not 


be  found — he  never  wore  a  shirt,  he  flogged 
himself  every  day,  and  vociferated  so  loudly  in 
his  single  combats  with  the  devil  at  night,  that 
they  who  were  within  hearing  fre'jucntly  ran 
to  his  assistance.  There  was  no  trick  in  all 
this ,  flagellation  was  among  the  good  workj 
of  his  belief;  and  he  seems,  like  many  catholic 
saints  in  the  commencement  of  their  spiritual 
campaigns,  to  have  been  terribly  tormented  by 
the  night-mare.  Such  a  man  was  well  chosen 
to  foster  the  zeal  of  the  duke,  and  he  went  with 
him  to  Rome  where  Borja  professed.  He  waa 
then  made  rector  of  the  college  at  Naples. 
Thus  far  his  talents  had  been  well  employed  ; 
but  when  Loyola  nominated  him  as  coadjutor 
and  successor  to  Joam  Nunez  Barcto,  in  the 
Abyssinian  mission,  he  mistook  the  character  of 
Oviedo.  A  statesman  was  wanting,  not  a  fa- 
natic. 

At  Lisbon  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Hieropolis,  and  with  the  ostentatious  humility 
which  then  distinguished  his  brethren,  he  used 
to  fetch  water  for  the  college,  and  carry  the 
pitcher  upon  his  rocquet.  Wherever  he  tra- 
velled he  took  up  his  lodging  in  the  hospital. 
In  1556  he  and  Bareto  set  sail,  and  reached 
Goa  after  one  of  the  shortest  voyages  that  had 
then  ever  been  remembered,  being  four  months 
and  ten  days,  of  which  four  weeks  had  been 
lost  at  Mozambique.  The  affairs  of  Abyssinia 
at  this  time  were  in  so  unprosperous  a  state, 
that  it  was  not  thought  expedient  for  the  pi- 
triarch  to  proceed  thither  ;  he  was  therefore  de- 
tained at  Goa,  while  Oviedo  with  five  compa- 
nions was  sent  forward  on  the  mission.  They 
landed  at  Arkeeko  five  days  only  before  that 
fort  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Turks. 

Claudius,  or  Atzenaf  Segued  (in  Abyssi- 
nian names  Bruce  is  tlic  best  authority  to  fol- 
low), was  at  that  time  reigning.  On  his  way 
to  court,  Oviedo  was  welcomed  by  the  Portu- 
guese, and  regaled  so  plentifully  that  he  might 
well  have  thought  his  lot  had  fallen  unto  him 
in  a  goodly  land.  Every  where  it  was  feasting 
upon  turkies,  partridges,  wild  cattle,  &c. 
Claudius  received  him  with  great  honour,  and 
made  him  an  ainple  allowance  for  himself  and 
all  his  followers.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
had  a  conference  with  him  upon  matters  of 
religion,  at  which  no  person  was  present. 
What  past  is  not  known,  but  Oviedo  came 
away  in  a  great  passion,  and  said  the  king  waj 
a  great  heretic.  Other  disputes  followed  :  he 
then  tried  what  a  controversial  letter  would  do  ; 
and  finding  the  king  would  not  change  his 
creed  and  acknowledge  iJic  supremacy  of  the 
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pope,  til"  Jesuit,  who  was  equally  bipoted  and 
Ur  more  brutal,  excommunicated  all  the  Por- 
tuguese who  should  remain  in  his  service.  He 
hinuclf  would  have  returned  to  India  in  dis- 
gust, but  some  of  his  countrymen  who  were 
ict'.led  in  Abyssinia  and  had  families  there,  be- 
Kjught  him  so  earnestly  to  stay,  and  not  leave 
their  sjuls  in  such  imminent  danger,  that  he 
yielded  to  their  entreaties. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Qaudius,  his 
brother  Menas  or  Adanias  Segued,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  reconciled  to  Ovicdo.  '1  his 
reconciliation  was  of  little  avail ;  the  old  dis- 
pute concerning  the  two  nations  was  revived. 
Ihe  new  king's  Latin  was  nor  intelligible  ;  an 
interpreter  was  called  in,  who  falsified  all 
Oviedo  said  ;  and  upon  discovering  this,  he 
and  his  companions  began  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  which  it  is  marvellous 
that  they  had  not  done  sooner.  Oviedo  had 
better  have  remained  ignorant  of  it,  as  by 
making  his  insolence  intelligible,  it  only  served 
to  widen  the  breach.  "  Bishop,"  said  the 
king  to  him  one  day,  "  do  you  know  why  I 
am  circumcised? — it  is  for  cleanliness."  The 
jurly  Jesuit  answered,  "  then  you  and  your 
cleanliness  will  go  to  hell."  It  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  any  sorcrcign,  or  any  man, 
would  hear  such  language  witliout  resenting 
it.  Menas,  however,  seems  to  have  borne  his 
brutality  with  exemplary  patience,  and  Abys- 
sinia was  at  that  time  in  such  a  state,  that  had 
this  missionary  been  really  a  statesman,  and  the 
government  of  India  in  the  hands  of  Albu- 
querque, Gondar  might  have  been  this  day 
th'-  capital  of  a  civilized  empire.  Oviedo,  as  if 
he  thought  a  Mohammedan  morctolerable  than 
a  -chisniacic,  once  tnore  forbade  all  the  Por- 
tuguese to  serve  him,  on  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation. His  great  hope  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  king  would  make  him  a  martyr; 
ana  iii  this  hope,  one  day,  In  one  of  their  dis- 
pntos,  when  he  had,  as  lie  thought,  sufficiently 
exasperated  him,  he  threw  off  his  cloak  and 
knelt  down  to  receive  the  blow.  Menas  was  S3» 
t':tii.d  with  giving  him  a  good  thrashing;  and 
then  turning  to  the  Portuguese  who  still  con- 
tinued to  ibrye  him,  he  said,  "  You  see  what 
a  lUlow  my  brother  the  king  of  Portugal  has 
lent  me!  had  he  no  Portuguese  whom  he  could 
h.ue  sent?"  This  question  should  imply  that 
they  were  ashamed  of  him,  aiid  ha.l  repre- 
sented to  the  king  that  he  was  a  Castillian,  not 
thi.r  countryman. 

(Jviciio  and  the  other  Jesuits  now  secretly 
abetica  a  rebeiljou,  of  which  Isaac  the  Bahai* 


nagash  was  at  the  head,  who  had  leagued  with 
tlic  Turkish  pacha,  and  set  up  a  new  king. 
Some  of  the  Portuguese,  swayed  by  their  au- 
thority, joined  tills  confederacy,  the  greater 
part,  to  tlieir  honour,  remained  firm  on  the 
king's  tide,  and  did  him  good  service  In  the 
battle.  The  rebels  were  defeated,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese who  had  preserved  their  fidelity  testifi- 
ed their  abliovrence  of  their  countrymen's  trea- 
chery by  refusing  to  protect  either  their  fa- 
milies, or  any  thing  which  had  belonged  to- 
them.  Menas  had  no  suspicion  of  the  bishop's 
underhand  dealing,  and  treated  him  after  this 
Tictory  with  more  kindness  to  gratify  those  who 
had  icrved  him  so  well.  A  second  battle  took 
place,  less  to  their  credit;  the  king  was  dc-- 
leated,  and  the  Portuguese  prisoners  treated  by 
the  Turks  with  suspicious  generosity  :  from  this 
time,  says  Diogo  de  Conto,  who  writes  from 
the  communications  of  a  man  present  at  all 
these  transactions,  the  kings  of  Abyssinia 
would  never  trust  them  again,  nor  ask  farther 
succour  from  the  viceroys  of  India. 

Menas,  according  to  the  Jesuits,  was  killed 
in  battle.  According  to  the  Abyssinian  annals, 
he  died  of  the  kolU  or  low-country  fever.  His 
son  Sertza  Denghel  or  Melac  Segued,  a  boy 
twelve  years  old,  succeeded  him.  Oviedo  and 
the  other  fathers  remained  with  the  Bahama- 
gash;  and  their  stay  in  the  country  was  thought 
so  fruitless,  that  orders  came  from  Rome  for 
them  to  go  to  Japan.  By  the  death  of  Bareto 
he  had  now  succeeded  to  the  vain  title  of  pa- 
triarch;  it  was  not,  however,  the  pride  of  rank, 
nor  the  fear  of  martyrdom,  which  made  him 
remain  in  Abyssinia.  He  had  no  possible 
means  of  getting  out  of  it ;  and  so  destitute  was 
he  of  all  European  conveniences,  that  the  letter 
which  he  contrived  to  send  to  Rome  in  reply 
was  written  upon  slips  of  paper  cut  from  the 
margin  of  his  breviary.  Sertza  Denghel,  who 
was  a  brave  and  victorious  prince,  did  not 
think  him  worthy  of  persecution,  and  wisely 
left  him  to  linger  out  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  ohscurity.  He  died  in  1577,  having  been 
twenty  years  employed  in  a  mission,  for  which 
he  was  in  every  respect  unqualified.  His  head 
was  some  years  afterwards  removed  to  Goa  as 
a  rellck.  Diogo  de  Cento.  Balthazar  Teller 
Hut.  da  Ethiopia  Alia,  Do.  Chronica  de  Cotn~ 
fanhia.     Godignus  de  rebus  Jibassinorum.    Bruce, 

It  is  evident  that  Bruce  had  never  consulted 
Diogo  de  Conto,  or  he  would  have  spoken  of 
Oviedo  w;th  greater  severity. — R.  S. 

OVIEDo,  GoNZALO  Fernandez  de,  one 
of  the  earliest  iind  best  historians  of  tiic  New 
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World,  by  descent  an  Asturian,  and  born  at 
Madrid  about  the  1478.  He  spent  his  youth 
about  the  court,  beinn  firs*:  in  tlie  sfrvice  of 
tlieduquedel  Villa-ilcrmo:  .,  then  of  the  prince 
D.Juan,  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel,  and  after 
his  death  of  the  king  of  Naples.  He  was  af- 
terwards made  vi-^dor  or  overseer  of  the  smclt- 
inj:-hou  eg  in  liispaniola,  vherc  he  resided 
many  years,  and  wrote  the  "Historia  General 
de  las  Indias,''  in  fifty  books.  Twenty-one  of 
these  were  printed  at  Seville,  1535,  and  at  Sa- 
laoianca,  157.  Tiie  whole  work  existed  in 
Nic  Antonio's  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
coude  del  Villa-Hermosa.  Probably  it  still 
exj.-ts,  and  may  yet  be  given  to  the  world  ;  for 
as  no  nation  has  better  authors  than  the  Spanish, 
so  is  there  none  which  is  more  de.'^irous  of  pre- 
serving them. 

A  summary  of  this  work,  which  Oviedo  drew 
up  for  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  is  inserted  in 
Barcia's  collection  of  the  "  Historiadores  Pri- 
mitivos  de  las  Indias  Occidentales,"  a  book 
which,  though  of  great  value  for  what  it  does 
contain,  is  the  most  imperfect  collection,  and 
the  most  slovenly  edited,  that  ever  was  laid  be- 
fore the  public.  Phis  summary  contains  the 
most  decisive  passage  concerning  the  importa- 
tion of  Syphilis  from  the  New  World,  that  is 
any  where  to  be  found.  Stronger  testimony 
there  cannot  be,  nor  from  a  better  informed 
witness.  He  wrote  also  two  tracts  concerning 
the  Palo  de  Gtiayacan,  and  the  Pah  Santo, 
translations  of  which  are  in  the  first  volumes 
of  his  collection  "  Scriptorum  de  Morbo  Gal- 
lico." 

Charles  V.  gave  him  the  office  of  chronicler 
wl>en  he  was  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  left 
many  unpublished  works,  besides  the  sequel  of 
his  great  history.     Nic.  Ant. — R.  S. 

OUSEEL,  Philip,  a  learned  German  re- 
formed professor  of  divinity  and  oriental  scholar 
who  flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
the  descendant  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
originally  from  France,  and  born  at  Dantzic, 
in  the  year  167 1.  He  became  minister  of  the 
German  church  at  Leydcn  ;  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder.  This  post  he  filled  with  reputation 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1724,  when 
lie  was  about  fifty-three  years  of  age.  It  is  re- 
lated of  him,  that  when  he  was  upon  his  death- 
bed, and  his  colleague  was  reciting  for  his  con- 
solation passages  of  Scripture,  in  Latin  or 
German,  he  corrected  the  language  of  the  ver- 
sions made  use  of  by  him,  according  to  the 
original  ijebrew  ci  Grcckj  with  the  »ame  ac- 


curacy and  calm  self-possession  as  if  he  had 
been  seated  in  his  academical  chair.  The  most 
important  of  his  works  arc  "  Introductio  in  ac- 
cntuationem  Hebra;orum  Metricam,"  1 7 14, 
(juarto,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  maintains, 
that  the  Hebrew  accents  and  points  are  as  an- 
cient as  the  books  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  them- 
selves :  an  hypotheiis  that  involved  him  in  a 
controversy  on  tlie  subject;  "Introductio  in 
accentuationem  Hebrseorum  prosaicaro,"  1715, 
quarto  ;  "  De  Lepra,"  i  709,  quarto;  and  several 
treatises  "  On  the  Ten  Commandments,"  in 
quarto.  He  had  a  relation,  called  James  Ou- 
SEEL,  who  wrote  some  esteemed  notes  on  the 
"Octavius"  of  Minutius  Felix,  which  were  in- 
serted entire,  together  with  those  of  .Meursius, 
in  the  -jariorum  edition  of  1672,  octavo. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Ladvocat's  Diet.  Hist,  et 
Bibl.  portatif. — M. 

OUTRAM,  or  OWTRAM,  William,  a 
learned  English  divine  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  a  native  of  Derbyshire,  and  born  in 
the  year  1625.  He  entered  of  Trinity-college 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  about  the  year 
1641,  and  in  1645  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  B.  A.  He  appears  from  his  epitapli 
to  have  been  elected  a  fellow  of  this  college; 
but  afterwards  to  have  removed  to  Christ's-col- 
lege,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  of  that 
house.  In  1649,  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A. ; 
and  in  1660,  that  of  doctor  of  divinity.  The 
first  benefice  which  he  obtained,  was  in  some 
part  of  Lincolnshire;  andafterwards  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  in 
London,  which  he  resigned  in  the  year  1 666.  In 
1669,  he  was  collated  to  tiie  archdeaconry  of 
Leicester;  and  during  the  following  year,  he 
was  installed  prebendary  of  St.  Peter'schurch  in 
Westminster.  For  sometime  also,  he  was  rector, 
or  minister,  of  St.  Margaret's  church  in  the  same 
city.  He  died  in  1679,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  He 
led  a  very  studious  life,  and  acquired  celebrity 
by  his  skill  in  rabbinical  learning,  as  well  as  by 
his  acquaintance  with  the  fathers  and  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures.  He  was  a  constant  and  much 
admired  preacher ;  and  is  commended  for  his 
readiness  on  all  occasions  to  impart  to  his  friends 
the  result  of  his  studious  enquiries ;  his  civi- 
lity and  beneficence  to  learned  foreigners  ;  the 
gravity,  sobriety,  simplicity,  and  undisguised 
sincerity  of  his  manners  and  conversation  ;  his 
humility  and  candour;  his  ilevotion  to  God, 
and  his  charity  to  his  neighbours,  especially 
the  sick  and  afflicted.  As  a  writer,  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  nervousness,  precision, , 
and  accuracy.    He  was  the  author  of  a  very 
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learned  work  on  sacrifices,  whicli  isTidd  in  high 
estimation  by  the  ailvocatc^  lor  ihc  notion,  that 
the  denth  of  Christ  was  a  vicarious  punishment, 
and  i<  a  staiulnrd  book  of  reference  with  the 
compilers  of  theological  systems  since  his  time. 
It  is  entitled,  "Dc  Sacrificiis  Libri  duo;  quo- 
rum altero  explicantur  omnia  Jud.corum,  non- 
nulla  Gentium  profanaru;n  S.icrificia ;  aliero 
Sacrificiuin  Christi.  Utroquc  Ecclesisc  Catho- 
licx  his  dc  rebus  Sententia  contra  Faustum 
Socinum,  ejusque  Sectatores  dctenditur,"  j677> 
quarto.  After  his  death,  a  bookseller  having 
taken  the  liberty  of  publishing  "Six  Sermons" 
under  his  name,  pretending  that  tliey  had  been 
taken  down  in  shott-hand,  as  he  delivered 
them  ;  his  friends,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  his 
memory  as  a  popular  preacher,  printed  from 
liis  own  copies,  "  Twenty  Sermons  preached 
upon  several  Occasions,"  1682,  octavo;  which 
are  not  unfavourable  specimens  of  pulpit  com- 
positions,for  the  lime  whenthey  were  dtlivered, 
and  exhibit  sulTtcient  evidence  of  his  zeal  for 
supporting  the  intereits  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion in  general,  and  of  the  church  of  England 
in  particular.  Biog.  Brit.  Preface  to  the  Au- 
thoi's  Sermom. — M. 

OUVRARD,  Rene',  a  celebrated  canon  of 
Tours,  was  a  native  of  Chinon  in  the  Tou- 
rainc,  and  flourished  after  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  intimately  con- 
versant in  the  belles  leitres,  poetry,  the  ma- 
thematics, divinity,  controversy,  the  art  of 
music,  and  ecclesiastical  anli(juii'ics.  For  ten 
years  he  filled  the  post  of  master  of  music  at 
the  holy  chapel  at  Paris,  before  his  promotion 
to  the  canonry  of  Tours.  He  died  at  that  city 
in  1694,  respected  for  his  piety,  and  beloved  on 
account  of  the  excellence  and  amiableness  of 
his  moral  and  social  character.  On  his  tomb 
the  following  verses  are  inscribed,  composed  by 
himself: 

Dum  vixi,  divina  mihiXaus  unica  Cura: 
Post  obitum  sit  Laus  divina  mihi  unica  Merces ! 

He  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of  works, 
among  which  are  the  following  :  "  A  new  and 
secret  Method  of  composing  in  Music,"  1660  ; 
"Studiosis  sanctarumScriptursrum  Biblia  Sa- 
tra  in  Lsctiones  ad  Singulos  Dies,  per  Legem, 
Prophetas,  et  Evingelium  distributa,  et  529 
Carminibus  mnemonicis  comprehensa,"  1668; 
the  same  work  in  French,  1 669 ;  "  Motives  for  a 
Reunion  with  the  Catholic  Church,  addressed  to 
the  pretended  Reformed  in  France,  &c."  i6d8  ; 
"_  The  Reasons  which  produced  the  Conver- 
.jion  of  the  Count  de  Lorges  Montgommcry," 


J670;  "A  Defence  of  the  ancient  Tradition  in 
the  French  Churches  relative  to  the  Mission  of 
the  first  Preachers  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
Gauls,  in  the  Time  of  the  Apostles  and  their 
immediate  Disciples,  with  Considerations  on 
the  Use  and  the  Abuse  of  the  Writings  of  Sul- 
picius  Scvcrus  and  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  on 
this  and  similar  Topics,"  1678  ;  "The  Art  and 
Science  of  Numbers,  in  French  and"  Latin, 
with  a  Preface  on  the  Excellence  of  Arithme- 
tic," 1677  ;  «'  Harmonic  Architecture  ;  or,  the 
Application  of  the  Doctrine  of  Proportions 
in  Music  to  Architecture,"  with  a  subsequent 
addition,  1679,  quarto  ;  "Calendariuni  novum, 
pcrpetuuni,  et  irrevocabile,"  1682,  which  M. 
Arnauld,  who  entertained  a  great  regard  for 
the  author,  and  proved  that  many  of  the  no- 
tions in  it  were  untenable,  prevailed  upon  M. 
Ouvrard  to  suppress  ;  "  Breviarium  Turonense, 
renovatum,  et  in  melius  restitutum  anno  1685  :" 
and  he  left  behind  him  manuscripts  on  scientific, 
controversial,  and  other  subjects,  the  titles  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  Mcreri.  Niuv.  Did. 
Hist.—M. 

OWEN,  Henry,  a  learned  and  worthy  di- 
vine of  the  church  of  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  a  gen- 
teel estate  in  North  Wales,  and  born  at  his 
father's  house  near  Dolgelly  in  Merionethshire, 
in  the  year  17 16.  He  was  instructed  in  gram- 
mar learning  at  Ruthin  school  in  Denbigh- 
shire, and  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  entered 
of  Jesus-college,  in  the  university  of  Oxford. 
Among  the  favourite  subjects  of  his  pursuit, 
on  his  first  entrance  upon  academic  studies, 
was  that  of  the  mathematics,  which  he  prose- 
cuted with  great  ardour  and  application.  Hav- 
ing taken  his  degrees  in  arts  at  the  statuteable 
periods,  that  of  M.  A.  in  1743,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  physic,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine 
in  the  year  1746.  For  three  years  he  practised 
as  a  physician  ;  but  being  compelled,  both  by 
his  feelings  and  his  health,  to  relinquish  that  pro- 
fession, his  views  were  entirely  directed  to  the 
clerical  calling.  We  are  not  informed  when  he 
was  admitted  into  holy  orders ;  but  we  arc  told 
that,  early  in  life,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  sir 
Matthew  Featherstonehaugli,  who  presented 
him  to  the  living  of  Torling  in  Essex.  In  the 
year  1748,  he  sent  into  the  world  his  first  pub- 
lication, entitled,  "Harmonia  Trigonometrica  » 
or,  a  short  Treatise  on  Trigonometry,"  octavo. 
In  1750,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  in  the  city  of  London, 
when  he  resigned  his  living  of  Torling.    Soon 
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after  this  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  tlie 
hishop  of  LandafF,  now  bishop  of  Durham. 
In  the  year  17^3,  our  atithor  procredcd  doctor 
of  physic  at  Oxford.  Dr  Owen's  next  pub- 
lication appeared  in  1755,  and  consisted  of 
jome  excellent  "Observations  on  the  Scripture 
Miracles,"  octavo.  In  1760.  he  entered  into 
the  matrimonial  connection  with  .1  il.iughter  of 
Dr.  Butts,  who  had  been  first  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, and  aftLfwards  of  Ely.  Four  years  alter 
this,  he  published,  "Observations  upon  the 
four  Gospels,"  octavo  ;  which  were  followed, 
in  1766,  by  some  valuable  "Directions  to 
young  Students  in  Divinity,"  octavo.  In  1769, 
he  published  his  "  Enquiry  into  the  State  of  the 
Septuagint  Version,"  octavo :  a  work  that 
afforded  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  diligence 
and  judgment  with  which  he  had  prosecuted 
tlie  study  of  sacred  literature,  and  of  the  very 
respectable  abihties  which  he  possessed  for  en- 
gaging in  the  department  of  scripture  criticism. 
He  was  now  appointed  to  preach  the  lecture 
founded  by  the  honourable  Robert  lioyle,  and 
in  1773,  published  the  discourses  which  he  de- 
livered, under  the  title  of,  "The  Intent  and 
Propriety  of  the  Scripture  Miracles,  considered 
and  explained,  in  a  series  of  Sermons  preached 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary-lc-Bow,"  &c. 
in  two  volumes,  octavo.  During  the  course  of 
the  following  year,  he  published  his  "  Critica 
Sacra;  or,  a  short  Introduction  to  Hebrew 
Criticism,"  octavo;  which  was  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  "  A  Supplement,"  in  answer  to  some 
remarks  on  it  by  Mr.  Raphael  Baruh,  a  learned 
Jew.  In  the  year  1775,  Dr.  Owen  was  pre- 
sented by  bishop  Barrington  to  the  vicarage 
of  Edmonton  irr  Middlesex.  In  1778,  he  con- 
ferred an  obligation  upon  the  learned  world 
by  the  attention  and  accuracy  which  he  be- 
stowed in  editing  the  collation  of  the  valuable 
Cotton  MS.  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  with  the 
Vatican  copy,  which  was  made  by  the  learned 
Grabe  in  1703,  but  left  unpublished  at  hit 
death.  It  is  entitl-d,  "  Collatio  Codicis  Cot- 
toniani  Geneieos  cam  Editione  Romana,  a 
riro  Clarissimo  Joanne  Ernesto  Grabe  jam 
olim  facta ;  nunc  demum  Summd  cura  edita 
%h  Henrico  Owen,  TNI.  D.  &c."  octavo.  What 
renders  this  collation  the  more  important  is 
the  circumstance,  that  the  MS.  in  question, 
which  perhaps  is  the  most  ancient  in  Europe, 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  fire 
that    happened    in    the    Cotton      library    in 

J73'- 

In  1785,  Dr.  Owen  rendered  a  fresh  service 

to  the  learned  reader,    by  the  care  and  labour 

which  he  employed  in  publishing  the  octavo 


edition  of  Xenophon's  "  .Memorabilia,"  left  un- 
finibhedjby  Dr.  Edward  Edwards,  of  Jesus  col- 
lege, Oxford,  who  had  only  lived  to  print  the 
text  and  version.  Sometime  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  work  last  mentioned,  he  had 
published  two  "Critical  Disquisitions;"  th» 
first  containing  someremat-ks  on  Masius's  edi- 
tion of  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  the  second,  on 
Origen's  celebrated  Hexapla,  which  are  acute 
and  sensible,  and  contributed  to  increase  the  re- 
put.ition  of  the  author  among  biblical  scholars. 
This  piece  and  his  "  Enquiry"  mentioned 
above,  proved  introductory  to  another  work  on 
tlie  subject  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures', 
which  w.is  given  to  the  public  in  1787,  under 
the  title  of,  "  A  brief  Account,  Historical  and 
Critical,  of  the  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament;  to  which  is  added,  a  Dissertation 
on  the  comparative  Excellency  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Samaritan  Pentateuch,"  octavo.  In  this 
little  work,  the  author  has  concentrated  much 
valuable  information  concerning  the  time  when, 
the  persons  by  whom,  and  the  manner  in  whicii 
this  version  was  made;  the  evidence  of  its  accu- 
racy and  fidelity,  and  of  the  general  estimation  in 
which  it  was  held  during  a  long  period  of  years; 
the  causes  of  the  alterations  which  at  different 
times  have  been  made  in  it,  &c.  The  last  of 
Dr.  Owen's  publications,  which  was  another 
useful  and  acceptable  present  to  scriptural  stu- 
dents, made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1789. 
under  the  title  of,  "  I'he  Modes  of  Quotation 
used  by  the  evangelical  Writers  ;  explamcd  and 
vindicated,"  quarto.  In  this  work  the  author 
chiefly  examines  those  quotations  which  have 
been  introduced  by  the  evangelists,  in  order  to 
point  out  the  intimate  connection  between  the 
events  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  prophccios 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  he  con- 
cludes with  proving,  that  the  prophecies  in 
question  were  justly  applied  to  Christ,  or  that 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  referring  to  him, 
rather  than  to  subjects  more  nearly  connected 
with  the  times  and  the  situ.itions  of  the  pro- 
phets. The  numerous  and  respectable  list  of 
subscribers  by  which  th.is  work  w.is  honoured, 
fully  shewed  the  sense  entertained  of  Dr. 
Owen's  merits  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
literary  characters  of  the  age.  Besides  the  ar- 
ticles already  meniioni'd.  Dr.  Ov»en  was  the 
author  of  "  A  Collation  o(  the  Account  of  the 
Dedication  of  the  Temple,"  in  Bowyer's  andNi- 
chols's  "Origin  of  Printing;"  •'  Rem.irks  on  the 
Time  employed  in  Cx-sai  s  two  Expeditions  i.ito 
Britain,"  m  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Archae- 
ologia  ;"  and  he  published  the  second  edition 
of  RowUad's  "Mona  Antiqua/' corrected  l» 
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Unpuapf  and  matter,  and  tlie  addition  of  rotes 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Lewis  Morris.  Most  of 
thcve  boolts  were  printed  by  Mr.  Bowyer, 
who,  in  rcHKnibrance  of  the  connection  be- 
tween him  and  our  author,  left  the  doctor  a 
legacy  cf  a  hundrc<i  pounds,  and  sucli  of  hi« 
Hebrew  books,  and  critical  books  upon  the 
New  Testament,  as  he  pleased  to  take.  Dr. 
Owen,  likewise,  had  nosmnll  share  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  public  eye  Mr.  Bowyer's  "  Conjec- 
tures on  the  New  1  estament :"  for  die  editor 
assures  us,  "  that  he  should  not  kave  presumed 
to  venture  on  a  task  of  such  importance  as  well 
as  difficulty,  if  he  had  not  been  encouraged 
throughout  by  the  unremitting  labour  and 
friend^iip  of  Dr.  Owen,  whose  regard  for  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Bowyer,  and  distinguished  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  sacred  literature,  prompted 
hmi  not  only  to  enrich  the  volume  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  new  notes,  but  also  kindly 
and  attrntively  to  superintend  the  correction 
of  the  whole."  Our  author  also  assisted  Mr. 
Nicliols  in  editing  the  quarto  edition  of  Mr. 
Bowyer's  "Greek  Testament,"  in  1783,  -is 
we  learn  from  this  expression  in  the  inscription 
of  it  to  Dr.  Owen,  "Ipsius  auxilio!  concinna- 
t.im."  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Dr.  Owen 
vas  afflicted  with  a  lingering  illness,  which 
carried  him  off  on  the  15111  of  October  1795, 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  The  proofs 
which  he  has  left  behind  him  of  his  solid  learn- 
ing, sound  critical  talents,  and  zeal  for  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  sacved  literature  and  main- 
tainiag  the  credit  of  divine  revelation,  as  well 
at  his  pietjr  and  personal  wortli,  entitle  his 
name  to  respectful  notice,  »nd  will  transmit  it 
with  honour  to  posterity.  Gent.  Alagaz.  Dec. 
J 778,  and  Oct.  l-g^,vjith  the  Suppl.  New 
Annual  Register  for  1784,  1787,  and  1789. 
— .M. 

OWEN,  JoHN(Lat.  Audoenus),  a  distinguish- 
ed writer  of  Latin  epigrams,  was  a  native  of 
Caermarthcnshire,  and  receired  hi»  education 
at  Winchester  school  under  Dr.  Bilson.  In 
1 584,  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  New-college, 
Oxford,  where  he  continued  till  159 1,  when 
he  became  master  of  a  school  near  Monmouth. 
In  1594,  he  obtained  the  m.istcrshipof  the  free- 
school  at  Warwick,  where  he  made  himself 
celebrated  by  his  skill  in  Latin  poetry,  espe- 
cially of  the  epigrammatic  kind.  He  is  said  to 
have  experienced  the  poet's  fate  of  perpetual 
indigence  ;  but  he  met  with  a  kind  patron  in 
bishop  and  lord-keeper  Williams,  his  country- 
man and  relation ;  by  whom  he  was  chiefly 
lupported  in  the  Utter  years  of  his  life.  He 
underwent  a  Kvere  disappointment  in  being 


struck  out  of  the  will  of  an  uncle,  who  was 
olTended  with  his  attacks  upon  popery,  to  which 
religion  that  relative  was  inclined.  One  of  his 
epigrams  to  this  purpose  may  serve  as  a  speci- 
men of  that  play  upon  words  in  which  much 
of  his  wit  consists : 

An  Pctius  fiierit  Roma:,  sub  judice  lis  est: 
Siraonem  Romac  nemo  fiiisse  negat. 

Owen  died  In  1622,  and  was  buried  at  bishop 
Williams's  expence  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 
His  epigrams  have  been  collected  in  twelve 
books,  and  have  been  several  times  published. 
In  some  of  his  pieces  he  imitates  the  pointed 
turn  of  Martial  with  success ;  but  the  greater 
number  have  little  to  recommend  tliem,  except 
the  purity  and  elegant  simplicity  of  the  lan- 
jiuage.  Several  have  been  translated  both  into 
French  and  English,      Biog.  Britan. — A. 

OWEN,  John,  a  learned  and  eminent  En- 
glish nonconformist  divine  of  the  independent 
denomination,  was  descended  from  a  respect- 
able family  in  North  Wales,  and  born  in  the 
year  161 6,  at  Hadhamin  Oxfordshire,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  vicar.  As  he  atTorded 
early  indications  of  extraordinary  natural  abi- 
lities, his  friends  resolved  to  give  him  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  liberal  education,  and  with  that 
view  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Sylvester,  a  celebrated  schoolmaster  at 
Oxford.  In  this  seminary  he  made  such  a 
rapid  proficiency  in  grammar  learning,  that  he 
was  admitted  into  Queen's-college  in  that  uni- 
versity, when  he  was  only  about  twelve  years 
of  age.  The  cirsumstances  of  his  father,  who 
had  a  large  family,  not  permitting  him  to  afford 
his  son  an  adequate  maintenance,  young  Owen 
was  liberally  supplied  with  college  expences  by 
an  uncle,  one  of  his  father's  brotliers,  who 
possessed  a  good  estate  in  Wales,  and,  having 
no  children  of  his  own,  intended  to  make  this 
nephew  his  heir.  Thus  supported,  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  incredible  diligence,  allowing 
himself  for  several  years,  it  is  said,  not  more 
than  four  hours  sleep  in  a  night ;  and  by  such 
incessant  application,  under  the  able  direction 
of  the  learned  Dr.  Barlow,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  he  made  a  very  considerable  pro- 
gress in  academical  learning.  At  the  same 
time  he  did  not  neglect  the  care  of  his  health, 
but  occasionally  indulged  in  such  recreations 
as  were  proper  for  so  robust  a  constitution  as 
his  was  ;  such  as  leaping,  throwing  the  bar, 
ringing  of  bells,  and  similar  hardy  exercises. 
As  he  was  not  wanting  in  ambition,  the  pro- 
spect of  possessing  his  uncle's  fortune  led  him 
to  entertain  hopes  of  rising  to  some  eminence 
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in  church  or  state ;  and  he  acknowledged  after- 
wards, that  his  desire  of  popular  applause, 
and  of  honour  and  preferment,  induced  him 
to  apply  very  closely  to  his  studies,  with  the 
view  of  attaining  those  ends.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1632;  and 
comn'enced  M.  h.  in  1635.  Soon  afterwards, 
archbishop  Laud,  the  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity, having  enjoined  the  observance  of  some 
new  regulations  with  which  Mr.  Owen  was 
dissatisfied,  he  refused  submission  to  them. 
This  refusal  greatly  olTended  his  uncle,  and  in- 
duced many  of  his  friends  to  forsake  him,  as 
infected  with  puvitanism.  The  resentment  of 
the  I^nudcan  party  also  by  dej^recs  rendered  his 
situation  in  the  college  so  uneasy,  that  he  iound 
himself  obliged  to  leave  it  in  the  year  1637. 
Soon  after  this,  he  was  ordained  priest  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  became  chaplain  to 
sir  Robert  Dormer,  of  Ascot  in  Oxfordshire, 
as  well  as  tutor  to  his  eldest  son.  Aftsru'ards 
he  became  chaplain  to  lord  Lovelace,  of  Iliir- 
Jty  in  Berkshire,  in  whose  family  he  resided  at 
the  commencement  of  tlie  civil  wars,  when  he 
openly  avowed  the  cause  of  the  parliament. 
This  conduct  was  so  highly  resented  by  liis 
nncle,  who  was  a  zealous  royalist,  that  he  im- 
mediately discardeil  him,  settled  his  estate  upon 
another  person,  and  died  without  bccjueath- 
ing  him  any  thing.  Lord  Lovelace,  houever, 
though  he  had  joined  the  king's  party,  continued 
to  treat  his  chaplain  with  great  civility  ;  but 
that  nobleman  going  at  length  to  the  king's 
army,  Mr.  Owen  left  his  house  and  went  to 
London,  where  he  soon  became  a  perfect  con- 
vert to  the  principles  of  the  nonconformists. 

In  the  year  1642,  IMr.  (5wen  first  made 
himself  known  to  the  public  as  an  author,  by 
publishing  his  hook,  entitled,  "  A  Display  of 
Arminianismj"  which  met  with  so  favourable  a 
reception,  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  advancement,  uuch  was  the  impression 
•which  it  made  on  the  committee  for  dismissing 
from  the  church  scandalous  ministers,  that  they 
sent  him  a  presentation  to  the  living  of  Ford- 
ham  in  Kssex  ;  where  he  settled,  and  married 
a  Udy  whose  excellent  qualities  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  happiness  of  his  life.  When 
he  had  been  at  I'oidham  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  the  sequestered  incumbent  died  ;  upon 
which  the  patron,  who  was  not  friendly  to 
Mr.  Owen,  presented  another  person  to  the 
living.  Care  was  soon  taken,  however,  to 
rtpuir  his  loss  by  another  benefice  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  :  for  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
was   patron    of    the  church  of    Cogglcshall, 
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a  market  town  about  five  miles  from  Ford- 
ham,  very  readily  gave  him  that  living.  Hi- 
therto Mr.  Owen  had  connected  liimself  with 
the  presbyterians  -,  but  he  had  not  been  long  at 
Cogglcshall,  before  he  declared  himself  in  fa- 
vour of  the  principles  of  the  independents  } 
and  he  formed  a  church  there  according  to  the 
discipline  of  tliat  sect,  which  continued  many 
years  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Mr.  Owen's 
lame  now  became  widely  spread  ;  and  upon 
the  prevalence  of  the  independent  party,  he 
was  sent  for  to  preach  before  the  parliament, 
on  one  of  the  fast -days  in  16^6.  When  Col- 
chester was  besieged  in  1648,  Fairfax,  whose 
head-quarters  were  for  some  days  at  Cog- 
glcshall, became  acquainted  with  him;  and 
upon  the  surrender  of  that  town  to  the  parlia- 
mentary forces,  our  divine  preached  the  thanks- 
giving sermon  there  on  that  occasion.  He  was 
again  called  upon  to  preach  before  the  House 
of  (^^ommons,  on  the  next  day  alter  the  execu- 
tion of  king  Charle.s  L  ;  but  he  kept  his  senti- 
ments on  that  subject  in  such  reserve,  that  liis 
friends  could  not  justly  make  exceptions  against 
him,  nor  his  enemies  take  advantage  of  his 
words  another  day.  Mr.  Owen's  services  were 
so  acceptable  to  the  commons,  that  he  was  af- 
terwards frequently  appointed  to  preach  before 
them  ;  particularly,  on  the  28th  of  February 
1649,  being  the  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer 
on  occasion  of  the  intended  expedition  to  ire- 
land.  At  this  discourse,  Cromwell,  who  had 
never  heard  INIr.  Owen  preach,  was  present, 
and  greatly  pleased  with  his  performance. 
W  ithin  a  day  or  two,  while  I^ir.  Owen  was 
waiting  for  admission  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Fairfax,  before  his  intended  return  to  Cogglc- 
shall, Cromwell  came  into  the  room,  and  di- 
rectly advancing  to  him,  and  laying  his  liand 
famiharly  on  his  shoulder,  said,  "Sir,  you  are 
the  person  that  I  must  be  acquainted  witli." 
Mr.  Owen  replied,  "  that,  sir,  will  be  much 
more  to  my  advantage  than  yours."  "  We 
shall  soon  see  that,'  said  Cromwell  ;  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  led  Iiim  into  Fairfax's 
garden,  atid  from  that  time  contracted  an  in- 
timate friendship  with  him.  At  present,  he 
conversed  with  him  about  the  intended  ex- 
pedition to  Ireland,  and  desired  that  he  would 
accompany  him,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
and  superintending  the  college  of  Dublin.  Mr. 
Owen  objected  tiiat  liis  charge  of  the  church 
at  Cogglcshall  would  not  permit  him  to  comply 
with  his  request.  Cromwell,  however,  would 
have  no  denial ;  and  Mr.  Owen,  after  consult- 
ing with  several  ministcrb  who  agreed  in  their 
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advice  for  his  going,  prepared  for  his  journey, 
not  with  the  army.butin  a  more  privates  manner. 
H.iving  arrived  at  Dublin,  Mr.  Owen  took 
up  his  residence  at  the  college,  preaching  there, 
and  arranging  the  affairs  of  that  seat  of  learning. 
After  he^had  staid  here  half  a  year,  he  re- 
turned by  Cromwell's  leave  to  England,  and  re- 
sumed the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties  at 
Cog>;lcshall.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  time 
to  bv.Mthe  there,  before  he  was  called  upon  to 
preach  ag.iin  at  Whitehall.  In  the  year  1650, 
when  Cromwell  went  commander  in  chief 
into  Scotland,  he  procured  an  order  of  parlia- 
ment that  Mr.  Owen  should  accompany  him  ; 
who,  after  he  had  spent  six  months  at  Edin- 
burgh, obtained  leave  to  return  once  more  to  his 
flock  in  Essex.  He  was  finally  called  away 
from  them  in  the  following  year,  in  conse- 
quence v(  his  being  promoted,  by  an  order  of 
parli.iment  on  the  i8th  of  March,  to  the  dean- 
ery of  Christ-church  college  in  Oxford  ;  and 
soon  afterwards  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
principal  students  of  that  seminary,  signify- 
ing their  great  satisfaction  in  the  choice 
which  had  been  made  by  the  parliament,  and 
their  wishes  for  his  presence  among  them. 
When  he  went  to  reside  at  Oxford,  Cromwell 
was  the  chancellor  of  the  university  ;  and  in  the 
year  1652,  he  nominated  our  dean  his  vice- 
ehancellor.  In  1653,  Mr.  Owen  was  created 
doctor  of  divinity  by  diploma  ;  and  upon  the 
nomination  of  commissioners  in  the  following 
year,  for  ejecting  scandalous,  &c.  ministers  and 
schoolmasters,  he  was  appointed  one  of  that 
number  for  the  county  of  Oxford.  Antliony 
Wood  says,  that  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  vice- 
chancellor,  with  which  was  also  connected 
that  of  one  of  the  visitors  of  the  university, 
he  "  endeavoured  to  put  down  habits,  formal- 
ities, and  all  ceremony,  notwithstanding  he 
had  before  taken  an  oath  to  observe  the  statutes, 
and  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  university; 
but  was  opposed  in  this  by  the  prcsbyterians. 
While  he  did  undergo  t!ie  said  ofRce,  he,  in- 
stead of  being  a  grave  example  to  the  univer- 
sity, scorned  all  formality,  and  undervalued  his 
office  by  going  in  querpo  like  a  young  scholar, 
with  powdered  hair,  snake-bone  band-strings 
(or  band-strings  with  very  large  tassels),  lawn 
band,  a  large  set  of  ribbons,  pointed,  at  his 
knees,  and  .Spanish  leather  boots,  with  large 
lawn  tops,  and  his  hat  mostly  cocked."  Ad- 
verting to  this  and  other  passages  in  the  article 
which  the  Oxford  historian  has  given  to  our 
author,  Mr.  Granger  observes,  that  Wood  re- 
presents Dr.  Owen  as  ajperjured  person,  a  tinic- 


crver,  a  hypocrite  whose  godliness  was  gain, 
and  a  blasphemer,  and,  if  this  were  not  suffi- 
cient, he  has  also  made  him  a  fop.  All  which 
means  no  more  than  this  :  that  when  Dr.  Owen 
entered  himself  a  member  of  the  university 
of  Oxford,  he  was  of  the  established  church, 
and  took  the  usual  oaths  ;  that  he  turned  inde- 
pendent, preachctl  and  acted  as  other  independ- 
ents did,  took  the  oith  called  the  engagement, 
and  accepted  of  preferment  from  Cromwell ; 
that  he  was  a  man  of  a  good  person  and 
behaviour,  and  liked  to  go  well  dressed. — 
We  must  be  extremely  cautious  how  we  form 
our  judgment  of  characters  at  this  period  ;  the 
diflereiice  of  a  few  modes  or  ceremonies  in 
religious  worship,  has  been  the  source  of  infi- 
nite prejudice  and  misrepresentation.  But  of 
all  the  zealots  of  this  reign,  none  had  a  stronger 
propensity  to  blacken  characters  than  Mr. 
Wood  himself."  Other  writers,  who  are  not 
apologists  for  Dr.  Owen,  bestow  commendation 
on  the  care  which  he  displayed  in  maintaining 
good  discipline  in  the  university,  and  on  the 
moderation  which  he  exercised  towards  the 
king's  party.  As  instances  of  this  disposition, 
they  observe,  that  thoughoften  urged  to  it,  he  ne- 
ver molested  the  meetings  of  the  royalists  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Willis  the  physician,  not  far  from 
our  vice-chancellor's  lodging  at  Christ-church, 
where  divine  service  was  performed  according 
to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and 
that  in  his  office  of  commissioner  for  ejecting 
scandalous  ministers,  he  frequently  over-ruled 
his  brethren  in  favour  of  such  royalists  are  were 
eminently  deserving,  and  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Edward  Pococke. 

When  Cromwell  summoned  a  parliament  in 
1654,  Dr.  Owen  became  a  candidate  for  re- 
presenting the  university,  if  we  are  to  give  cre- 
dit to  Anthony  Wood's  narrative ;  and  when 
his  profession  of  a  divine  was  urged  a^  a  rea- 
son why  he  was  ineligible,  he  renounced  his 
orders,  and  pleaded  that  he  was  a  mire  lay- 
man. That  writer  addsj  that  he  was  accord- 
ingly returned ;  but  his  election  being  ques- 
tioned by  the  committee  of  elections,  he  sat 
only  a  short  time  in  the  house.  It  is  proper  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  neither  Calamy, 
nor  the  author  of  the  memoirs  prefixed  to  the 
collection  of  his  "Sermons,"  take  the  least  no- 
tice of  these  circumstances.  Dr.  Owen  was 
continued  in  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  for 
five  years,  during  whicli,  notwithstanding  the 
many  hours  necessarily  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  his  public  appointments,  he  found  time  to 
prosecute  his  studies,  with  great  assiduity,  and 
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to  write  many  learned,  and  some  excellent 
books  -,  besides  preaching  every  other  Sunday 
at  St.  Mary's,  and  often  at  St.idham,  and  some 
other  places  in  the  country.  In  the  year  1657, 
upon  Richard  Cromwell's  succeeding  his  father 
in  thechancellorship  of  theuniversity,Dr.  Owen 
was  removed  from  the  post  of  vice-chancellor  ; 
as  he  was  also  from  Richard's  favour,  when  he 
became  protector  upon  the  death  of  Oliver  in 
the  following  year.  This  change  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  court  towards  liim,  is  attributed 
to  the  hostility  of  the  presbyterian  party  ;  who 
are  also  said  to  have  procured  his  exclusion 
from  the  pulpit  at  ^>t.  .Mary's.  The  measure 
last  mentioned  he  resented  so  highly,  that  he 
set  up  a  lecture  in  another  churcli,  saying, 
"  I  have  built  scats,  at  St.  Mary's,  but  let  tlic 
doctors  find  auditors,  for  I  will  preach  at  i:t. 
Peter's  in  the  East;"  which  he  accordingly 
did,  and  drew  after  him  crowded  auditories. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  assembly  of  the  independent  party, 
which  met  at  the  Savoy  in  (October  1658, 
and  he  had  a  principal  share  in  drawing  up  a 
confession  of  their  faith  and  discipline,  in  op- 
position to  the  presbyterians.  \\  hile  steps  were 
pursuing  to  bring  about  the  restoration,  in 
1659,  he  w;!S  ejecteil  from  his  deanery  of 
Christ-church  ;  upon  which  he  retired  to  Stad- 
ham,  where  he  had  lately  purchased  a  good 
estate  with  a  handsome  house.  Here  he  lived 
for  some  time,  preaching  in  private  to  many 
friends  who  came  to  hear  him  from  Oxford,  and 
other  places  ;  till  the  interruptions  which  he 
met  with  from  the  soldiery  of  the  militia,  and 
their  menaces,  broke  up  his  congregation,  and 
he,  after  removing  from  place  to  place,  at 
length  went  to  London.  In  these  several  si- 
tuations, while  he  was  deb.irred  from  the  open 
exercise  of  the  ministry,  he  did  not  spend  his 
time  in  inactivity,  but  wrote  several  books. 
One  of  these,  entitled,  "  Animadversions  on 
Fiat  Lux,"  written  in  reply  to  a  work  under 
that  name  by  a  Franciscan  iriar,  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  tlie  lord  chancellor  Clarendon, 
he  was  so  well  pleased  with  it,  that  he  sent 
for  the  author  by  sir  Bulstrodc  \\  hitlocke,  and, 
acknowledging  the  great  service  done  to  the 
protestant  cause  by  tliai  book,  ofltred  to  prefer 
him  in  tiic  church  if  he  would  conform  ;  but 
the  doctor's  principles  obliged  him  to  decline 
his  lord>hip's  proposal.  He  now  continui.d  to 
preach  whenever  an  opportunity  olfered,  and 
met  wi«h  so  much  troiJble,  that  he  nude  pre- 
parations for  removing  to  NewEngland,  whence 
he  had  received  an  invitation  ;  but  lie  was  stop- 


ped by  an  express  order  of  council.  He  also 
received  an  offer  of  a  professorship  of  divinity 
in  the  United  Provinces,  which  he  declined. 

In  the  year  (665,  the  dreadful  calamities  of 
the  plague  and  of  the  fire  of  London  so  wholly 
engaged  the  jniblic  attention,  that  the  laws 
against  non-conformists  were  for  some  time 
sufl^ercd  to  lie  dormant,  and  not  lung  after- 
wards his  majesty's  declaration  of  indulgence 
came  out.  and  licences  were  granted  to  all  who 
desired  them,  for  public  assemblies.  While 
this  liberty  lasted.  Dr.  Owen  was  very  assiduous 
in  preaching,  and  was  attended  by  many  peo- 
ple of  qu  ility  and  eminent  citizens.  '  The 
jealousy  of  the  church  of  England,  how- 
ever, taking  an  alarm,  these  assemblies  were 
suppressed,  by  a  proclamation  issued  against 
unlawful  conventicles  in  1667  ;  upon  which 
Dr.  Owen  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  old  friends 
at  Oxford,  and  to  settle  some  affairs  of  his  es- 
tate at  Stpdham.  In  this  neighbourhood  he 
ventured  to  pre.ich  privately  to  some  of  his 
iriends  ;  but  intelligence  of  it  having  transpir- 
ed, endeavours  were  used  to  apprehend  him 
which  he  narrowly  escaped,  and  returned  to 
London.  He  now  received  fresh  invitations  to 
remove  to  New  England,  which  his  attachment 
to  his  native  counny  would  not  permit  him 
to  accept.  In  the  year  167  i,  when  the  bill  to 
prevent  and  suppress  what  were  called  sedi- 
tious conventicles  was  depending  before  the 
lords,  our  author  was  desired  to  draw  up  some 
reasons  against  it,  which  were  laid  before  the 
lords  by  several  eminent  citizens  and  gentlemen 
of  distinction  i  but  the  bill  was  notwithstanding 
passed  into  a  law.  However,  the  doctor's  mo- 
deration and  learning  procured  him  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  several  persons  of  honour  and 
qu.ility,  who  took  delight  in  his  conversation; 
particularly  the  earls  of  Orrery  and  Anglesey,' 
lord  Wdloughby  of  Parham,  lord  Berkeley' 
and  sir  John  Trevor,  one  of  the  seen  taries  of 
state.  What  is  more,  even  the  king  himself 
and  the  duke  of  York,  p.iid  him  particular  at- 
tention. When  Dr.  Owen  was  at  luiibiidge- 
Wells,  the  duke  of  \  ork  being  there,  sent  for 
him  into  his  tent,  and  held  several  convtrs.itions 
with  him  on  the  subjects  of  conventicles,  and 
dissent,  and  after  the  doctor's  return  to  London, 
the  king  sent  for  him,  and  conversed  with  him 
for  more  than  two  hours  together,  assuring 
him  of  his  favour,  and  telling  him  th.it  he 
might  have  access  to  him  a  tdl  times.  His 
majesty  -dso  assured  Dr.  Owen,  that  he  was 
a  friend  to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  was  sen- 
sible that  iho  dissenters  had  met  with  injurious 
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tTMfment.  At  the  same  time  the  king  pave  Iiim 
a  thousand  guineas,  to  distribute  among  those 
who  hid  niileretl  most  by  the  late  severities; 
which  rov.il  bounty  the  doctor  received  with 
proper  arknowledgmcnts,  and  faithfully  ap- 
plied it  to  the  objects  intended.  Dr.  Owen  had 
likewise  some  friends  among  the  bishops,  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Wilkinsof  Chester,  and  Dr.  Bar- 
low of  Lincoln,  who  had  been  formerly  his 
tutor.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Dr.  Owen's 
health  became  very  infirm,  and  lie  was  often 
confined  to  his  bed,  or  chamber;  yet  whenever 
he  was  able  to  sit  up,  he  would  be  continually 
writing,  when  not  prevented  by  compmy. 
Finding  himself  gro'.v  worse,  he  went  to  Ken- 
sington for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and  lived 
there  some  time.  As  he  was  one  day  coming 
from  thence  to  London,  two  informers  seized 
upon  his  coach  and  horses  in  the  Strand,  and 
drew  round  him  a  considerable  mob  j  but  sir 
LJmundbury  GodlVey  ,4who  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  happening  to  pass  by,  ordered  the  par- 
ties to  meet  him  at  a  brother  justice's,  on  a 
fixed  day  when  some  others  of  the  bench 
should  be  convened  to  hear  the  cause.  At  the 
time  appointed,  sir  Edmundbury  being  in  tlie 
chair,  it  was  found  upon  examination  that  the 
informers  had  acted  illegally  ;  on  wliich  account 
they  were  severely  reprimanded,  and  the  doc- 
tor was  discharged  and  no  move  molested  by 
them.  From  Kensington,  Dr.  Owen  removed 
to  a  house  of  his  own  at  Ealing,  where  he  died 
on  the  24th  of  August,  1683,  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Owen  was  tall  and  graceful  in  person, 
of  a  grave  and  majestic  countenance,  and  pos- 
sessed a  genteel  deportment  and  manners.  His 
temper  was  serene  and  even,  his  disposition 
liberal,  generous,  and  friendly,  and  his  conduct 
in  the  domestic  relations  was  peculiarly  amia- 
ble and  affectionate.  Of  his  ardent  and  un- 
affected piety,  and  of  his  firm  integrity,  his 
■whole  history  affords  sufEeient  evidence.  To 
his  great  learning  and  industry  his  works  bear 
abundant  witness,  as  well  as  the  testimonies  of 
his  biographers.  Dr.  Calaniy  says,  "he  was 
a  man  of  universal  reading,  and  had  digested 
it.  He  was  especially  conversant  in  those 
sciences  that  arc  assistant  to  divinity,  and  mas- 
ter of  them  in  an  unusual  degree.  He  was  rec- 
koned the  brightest  ornament  of  the  univefsity 
of  Oxford."  The  writer  of  his  life  referred 
to  below,  observes,  that  "  he  was  a  perfect  mas- 
ter of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues. 
1  le  was  a  great  philosopher ;  and  also  well 
lead  in  the  civil  law.     A  great  historian  ;  hav- 


ing a   perfect  comprehension  of  church  his- 
tory in  particular.     He  was  thoroughly  versed 
in  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  ;  well  skilled 
in  the  rabbis,  and   made  great  use  of  them  as 
there    was  occasion."     And    Anthony  Wood, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  treated  his  me- 
mory with  the  most  opprobrious  language,  yet 
acknowledges    that     *•  he  was    a    person    well 
skilled  in  the  tongues,  rabbinical  learning,  Jew- 
ish   rites  and  cunoms  ;  that  he  had  a   great 
command  of  his  English  pen,   and  mms  one  of 
the  most  genteel  and  fairest  wi  iters  who  have 
appeared  against   the  church    of  England,  as 
handling  his  adversaries    with   far  moie  civil, 
decent,  and  temperate  language   than  many  ol 
his   fiery  brethren,  and   by  confining  himselt 
wholly  to  the  cause  without   the  unbecoming 
mixture  of  personal  slanders,  and  refloction.'' 
He  also  adds,   "  he  had  a  very  graceful  beha- 
viour in  the  pulpit,  an   eloquent  elocution,  a 
winning    and    insinuating    deportment,     and 
could  by  the  persup^^iou  of  his  oratory,  in  con- 
junction with  some  other  outward  advantages, 
move  and  wind  the  affections  of  his  admiring 
auditory  almost  as  he  pleased."     Dr.  Owen'.'? 
works    are    very   voluminous,    amounting   to 
seven  volumes  in  folio,   twenty  in  quarto,  and 
about  thirty    in  octavo.     In  this  number  arc, 
"  An  Exposition  on  the  Epistle  to  the  H  cbrews," 
1668,   in  four  volumes,  folio  ;  "  A  Discourse 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  1674,  folio  ;  "  A  Com- 
plete Collection  of  Sermons,  and  severalTracts," 
with  memoirs  of  the  author  prefixed,  publish- 
ed in  1721,  folio;   "  A  Display  of  Arminian- 
ism"  already  mentioned  ;   "  ©soAoysy.sj'.a  ;  sive 
de   Natura,  Ortu,   Progressu,  et  Studio  verae 
Theologise,"  1661,  quarto  ;  "An  Enquiry  into 
the  Original,  Nature,  Institution,  Power,Order, 
and   Communion    of  Evangelical    Churches," 
1681,   quarto;   "A  Vindication   of  the  iSon- 
conformists   from   the  Charge  of  Schism,"  in 
reply  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  1686,   quarto;   "An 
Account  of  the  Nature  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
ligion,"   quarto;  "The  Divine  Original  and 
Authority  of  the  Scriptures,"  1659,  octavo,  &c. 
Bi^g.  Brit.   Life  piefxed  to  a  coml>lcie  Collection  of 
Sermcns,  l^c.    Brit.  Biog.  JVood's  Athen.  Oxon. 
vol.  II.  Calainfs  Account  of  ejected  Minister 5,^0!. 
II.  Granger's  Biog.  Hist.  E'iglaud,  vol.  II. — M. 
OXENSTIERNA,   Axel,  count,  a  cele- 
brated Swedish  minister,  son  of  baron  Gabriel 
Oxenstieina,  was  born  at  Fano  in  Upland,   in 
1583.     His  father  having  died  during  his  in- 
fancy he  was  educated  with  great  care,  under 
the   inspection   of  a  tender    mother;  and  on 
leaving  school  was  sent  for  farther  improvcit 
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ment,  along  with  his  younfjer  brother,  to  Ger- 
m.iny,  where  he  studied  at  Rostoc,  Wittenberg 
and  Jena;  and  made  great  progress  in  the  lan- 
gmpes.   and  in  various  branches    of   scicncf. 
'ilie  principal  object  of  liis  application,   how- 
ever, was  theology,  which   he  prosecuted  with 
great  diligence  ;  and  in  this  was  encouraged  by 
his  relations,  who  intended  him  for  the  eccle- 
siastical state:  and  though   he   afterwards   de- 
voted himself  to  a  secular  employment,  he  re- 
tained, during  his  whole  life,  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  study  of  theology,   and  an  ardent 
desire  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  the  evangelic 
doctrine.     He  was,  therefore,  often   consulted 
in  important  affairs  respecting  tlie  churcli-,  and 
his  advice  on  these  occasions  was  always  such 
as  might  be  expected   from   a  combination  of 
knowledge    and   judgment.       When    he  had 
finished  his  academic  courses,  he  paid  a  visit 
to  most  of  the  German  courts  ;  and   being  re- 
called in  1602,  with  all  the  other  Swedish  no- 
bility then  in  foreign  countries,    to  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to    Cliarles   IX.  he   was  soon 
after  received  into  the  service  of  that  monarch; 
who,  in  1606,  sent  him  as  envoy  to  the  court 
of  Mecklenburg.     In  1609,  when  he  had  com- 
pleted the  twenty-sixtli  year  of  Iiis  age,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  tlie  senate;  being   the 
fourteenth   of  his    family,    who,    in    uninter- 
rupted succession  from  father  to  son,  had  sitten 
in  that    assembly.     The  first    public   business 
undertaken  by  him  after  this  period,   was   the 
adjustment   of  some    differences    which    liad 
arisen  in  Esthonia   between   the  I^ivonian  no- 
bility and   the  city  of   Hevel,    and  which  he 
brought  to  a  happy  conclusion.     He  had   now 
given  such  a  favourable  display  of  his   talents 
that  the  king,  finding  the  powers  of  liis  own 
mind  weakened  by  the  infirmity  of  years,  made 
choice  of  Oxenstierna  to   be  guardian  to  the 
royal  family,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
regency.     On   the  accession  of  tlie  new  so- 
vereign, Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  was  promoted 
to  be  chancellor;    and   in   1613,   when  over- 
tures were  made  for    peace  between  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  lie  was  appointed  chief  negotia- 
tor o.n  the  part  of  the  former.     Next  year  he 
accompanied  the   king  on  his  expedition  into 
Germany,  and  soon  after  had  the   satisfaction 
of  seeing  an  end   put    to    hostilities    between 
Russia  and  Sweden  by  an  honourable    peace, 
concluded  at  Stolborn.     In   1620,  he  conveyed 
the  intended   consort  of   his    sovereign   from 
Brandenburg;  in  1622,  he  attended   tlie  king 
to  Livonia,  and  being  afterwards  sent  to  Prus- 
sia M'ith  several  regiments,  he  was  nominattd 


governor-general  of  all   the   districts  in   that 
country  subjected  to  the  SwedisU  arms.  When 
the  imperialists  entered  Pomeranla,  in  order  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  shores   of  the 
Baltic,  Oxenstierna  was  dispatched  to  the  duke 
of  Pomerania,  to  treat  respecting  the  admit- 
tance of  a  Swedish  garrison  into  Stralsund,  in 
room  of  the  Danish  troops,  which  at  that  time 
were  in  possession  of  the  place;  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Denmark  to  prevail  on   his   Danish 
majesty  to  sanction  this  arrangement,  and  after- 
wards through  the  mediation  of  the  French  and 
English   courts  brought   the    negotiations  for 
peace  with  1  oland  to  such  a  length  that  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  for  six  years,  was  agreed 
upon.     That  Oxen'tierna  was  now  in  high  fa- 
vour with  his  sovereign,  appears  by   a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  him  in  1630,  from  Pomera- 
nia, when  he  was  about  to  take  the  field  against 
tlie  imperialihts.   When  the  scat  of  the  war  was 
transferred  farther  towards  the  centre  of  Ger- 
many, Gustavus  found    the   presence   of  his 
chancellor  necessary,  in  order   that  lie  might 
profit   by  liis   talents   and   advice.       He  was, 
therefore,  invested  with  full  authority  in  all  civil 
and  military  affairs  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  the  king 
having  afterwards   advanced  into   liavaria  and 
Francoiiia,  Oxenstierna  fixed  his  head  quarters 
at    ISIentz;  whence    he    proceeded    with     the 
troops  he   had   collected   to  join   his  majesty, 
and  then   took   up  his  station  with  some  regi- 
ments in  the  upper  part  of  Germany,  while 
Gustavus  advanced  to  Lutzen,   where  he  fell 
gloriously  in  the   arms  of  victory  in   the  year 
1632.    Oxenstierna  was  much  atkcted.  but  not 
dispirited,  by  this   melancholy  event.     He  col- 
lected more  troops  for  the  defence  of  Sweden 
and   the    allies;  and  undertook  a   journey    to 
Dresden  and  Berlin  to  concert  measures  witli 
the   electors  of  Brandcnburgh  and  Saxony    i 
regard  to  tlie  prosecution  of  the  war.     An  un- 
limited commission  was  now  given  him  by  the 
Swedish  government  to  pursue  such  plans,  both 
in  regard   to  negotiations  and  to  the   Swedish 
army  in  Germany,  as  he  niif;ht  think  most  con- 
ducive to  the  benefit  of  lii;$  country.     In  con- 
sequence of  the  power  thus  delegated  to  him,  he 
entered  into   a  correspondence    with   diifcreiit 
foreignstates;  proceeded  to  the  congress  at  Heil- 
brun,  and  was  there  acknowledged  as  director 
of  the  allied  pov\ers,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  evangelic  league.      This  elevation  gave 
rise  to  much  discontent,  and  excited  against  him 
no  little  jealousy,  which  was  greatly  fomented  by 
the  French;  but  the  eflbrts  of  his  enemies  were 
ineflectual,  and  were  not  able  to  lesscuhii  con- 
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sideration,  nor  to  prevent  the  flattering  mark  of 
respcit  offered  to  him  by  tlie  evangelic  states, 
of  being  created  elector  of  Mentz.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Frnnce 
and  Holland  in  order  to  gain  over  these  two 
powers  to  the  evangelical  party  ;  but  on  his 
return  to  S.ixony  he  was  much  mortified  to 
find  every  tiling  in  the  utmost  disorder.  The 
foreign  generals  were  wavering  in  their  attach- 
ment" to  Swedtn;  the  soldiers,  discontented  on 
account  of  their  pay  being  in  arrears,  maniiest- 
ed  a  mutinous  spirit;  a  great  part  of  the  allies 
had  become  disheartened,  in  consequence  of 
the  blow  given  to  their  cause  by  the  unfortu- 
nate battle  of  Norlingcn;  and  to  complete  this 
disastrous  state  of  alTairs,  the  elector  of  Saxony 
had  declared  in  favour  of  the  enemies  of  Swe- 
den. Oxenstierna,  however,  by  his  prudent 
and  judicious  conduct  found  means  to  revive 
the  droopiiiK  spirits  of  his  party,  and  to  sur- 
mount .ill  these  difliculties.  Having  thus  re- 
trieved the  affairs  of  Germany  and  placed  them 
on  a  more  secure  footing,  he  was  recalled  to 
Sweden  in  1636,  after  being  absent  from  it 
about  ten  years ;  and  as  he  now  wished  to  re- 
tire from  the  more  busy  scenes  of  life,  he  re- 
signed the  authority  with  which  he  had  been 
invested,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  as 
chaiictllor  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  one  of  the 
five  guardians  of  the  queen.  His  chief  care 
after  this  period  was  to  instruct  the  queen  in 
every  thing  that  related  to  the  art  of  govern- 
ment. With  this  view,  he  communicated  to 
htr  the  best  rules  and  most  useful  maxims  for 
the  regulation  of  her  contiuct;  and  as  he  had 
nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  bring  the  Ger- 
man war  to  a  happy  termination,  he  dispatched, 
as  plenipotentiary,  his  son,  John  Oxenstierna, 
to  co-operate  for  that  purpose;  and  peace  was 
at  length  concluded  by  the  famous  treaty  of 
Wettphalia.  Oxenstierna  assisted  at  Brom- 
sebo  ;it  the  negotiation  with  Denmark,  in  1645, 
and  on  his  n  turn  queen  Christina  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  count.  At  the  s-ime  time  he  was 
chosen  chancellor  of  the  academy  of  Upsal; 
an  office  which  he  discharged  with  great  zeal 
for  the  success  and  prosperity  of  that  semin  iry. 
When  Christina  made  known  her  resolution  of 
naming  a  successor  to  the  Swedish  throne, 
Oxenstierna  was  one  of  those  members  of  the 
senate  w^o  strongly  opposed  this  measure:  he, 
howevt  r,  shewed  a  much  greater  opposition  to 
the  steps  which  the  queen  took  to  abdicate  the 
cr.'vn;  and  wh  n  the  act  of  abdication  was 
di  ..ussed,  he  f  gned  indisposition,  that  he 
might  avoid  the  mortification  of  being  present 


at  the  debates  on  a  measure  which  he  conceived 
to  be  fraught  with  so  much  evil.  From  that 
day  he  became  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with 
public  alT.iirs,  but  without  deserting  his  duty, 
which  he  continued  to  discharge  with  credit 
to  hiinself,  and  advantage  to  his  country.  To 
add  to  his  uneasiness  he  found  that  the  finan- 
ces of  the  kingdom  were  in  a  deranged  state, 
and  that  the  national  debt  amounted  to  sever.il 
millions:  a  circumstance  which  gave  hiin  more 
pain,  as  the  Swedish  territories  had  been  consi- 
derably enlarged  during  the  course  of  preceding 
years,  and  as  trade  and  the  public  revenue,  in 
consequence  of  his  judicious  measures,  liad 
betii  more  improved  in  the  reign  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  tiian  they  had  been  in  those  of  his 
predecessors.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
was  subject  to  frequent  fits  of  weakness,  which 
often  threatened  his  dissolution.  With  one  of 
these  he  was  one  day  seized  in  the  king's  apart- 
ment, and  being  unable  to  go  home  without 
assistance,  he  began  seriously  to  prepare  for 
that  awful  change  which  he  expected,  and 
which  took  place  soon  after,  in  the  month  of 
August  1654.  Oxenstierna  was  undoubtedly 
a  man  of  great  talents.  His  character  may  be 
put  in  competition  with  that  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated men  who  have  acted  a  distinguished 
part  on  the  grand  theatre  ot  the  world;  and 
his  name  will,  at  all  times,  be  classed  among 
those  of  the  immortal  geniuses  who  have  done 
honour  to  mankind.  The  natural  powers  of 
his  mind  were  strengthened  by  an  excellent 
education  and  by  the  study  of  the  most  useful 
sciences.  No  person  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  prying  into  the  recess^'s  of  the 
Iiuman  heart  j  and  the  knowledge  which  he 
thus  obtained  he  endeavoured  to  employ  to  the 
best  advantage.  His  political  sagacity  excited 
no  less  respect  than  admiration;  and  he  lived 
at  a  period  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
displaying,  to  its  full  extent,  the  strength  and 
solidity  of  his  judgment.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment which  he  drew  up,  at  the  command  of 
his  sovereign,  and  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Swedish  states  in  1634,  was-  considered  as 
a  master-piece  of  political  wisdom.  His  elo- 
quence was  concise,  but  nervous.  He  pos- 
sessed the  happy  talent  of  foreseeing  the  va- 
rious results  with  which  any  measure  might 
be  attended,  and  of  thence  deducing  the  bist 
rules  for  ilirecting  him  in  his  public  conduct. 
His  integrity  not  only  procured  him  friends, 
but  enabled  him  to  outstrip  all  his  competi- 
tors, and  to  overawe  those  who  were  hostile 
to  his  designs.     The   storms  and  vexations  to 
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which  he  was  often  exposed  he  withstood  with 
firmness,  prudence  and  magnanimity.  The 
independence  of  his  country  was  the  darling 
object  of  his  heart;  and  he  possessedtalents 
suflicient  to  defend  it  against  every  attack. 
Though  he  was  classed  among  those  who  at 
that  time  were  called  aristocrats,  he  was  never 
deficient  in  deference,  fidelity  and  respect  to 
his  superiors,  and  on  that  account  they  loved 
and  esteemed  him.  He  exerted  himself  with 
so  much  zeal,  particularly  after  his  return  from 
Germany,  to  introduce  economy  in  the  public 
expenditure,  to  revive  commerce  and  encou- 
rage manufactures,  that,  in  this  respect,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  place  among  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Swedish  patriots.  His  name  was  cele- 
brated all  over  Germany,  and  cardinal  Richelieu 
was  compelled  to  admit  that  his  mind  was  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  wise  counsels  and  pru- 
dential expedients.  The  French  enibassador 
Chanut,  who,  during  his  residence  at  the  court 
of  Stockholm,  had  the  best  opportunity  of  know- 
ing count  Oxensticrna,  bore  the  most  honour- 
able testimony  to  his  character;  and  prince 
Lubomirski  wrote  an  eulogy  on  him,  which 
does  equal  honour  to  the  author  and  to  the 
object  of  it.  A  list  of  his  works,  as  well  as  of 
the  manuscripts  which  he  left  behind  him,  may 
be  seen  in  Stiernman's  Bibliothcea  Suio-Go' 
thica.  We  shall,  however,  here  remark,  that 
the  second  part  of  the  "Historia  Belli  Sueco- 
Germanici,"  ascribed  in  general  to  P.  B.  Chem- 
nitius,  was  composed  by  Oxenstierna.  He 
compiled  also  the  work  "  De  Arcanis  Aus- 
triacie  Domus,"  published  by  the  same  Chem- 
nitius,  under  the  name  of  "  Ilypolitus  a  La- 
pide."     Cfzt/ii  Biograpbiska  Lexicon. — J. 

OXENSTIERNA,  John,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Stockholm,  in  161 1.  He 
was  educated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  tlie  rank 
of  his  family ;  and  having  completed  his  stu- 
dies, under  the  inspection  of  his  father,  who 
for  that  purpose  carried  him  along  with  him 
to  Germany,  where  he  had  every  kind  of  in- 
struction that  could  fit  him  for  appearing  with 
advantage  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world, 
he  set  out  in  1 631,  to  improve  himself  still  far- 
ther by  travelling  in  foreign  countries.  On 
his  return,  he  embraced  a  military  life,  and 
distinguished  himself  so  much  by  liis  zeal  anil 
activity  in  that  department,  under  tlie  direction 
of  liis  brother-in-law  general  Gust.ivus  Horn, 
that  he  was  soon  appointed  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment in  Germany.  Being  called,  however, 
by  his  father  to  Franckfort  on  the  Mayn,  to 
assist   liim   in   conducting   the   affairs  of  the 


evangelic  league,  he  repaired  to  that  city,  and  in 
1634  was  dispatched  thence  to  England  on  bu- 
siness of  great  importance.  He  was  afterwards 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  settling  the  affairs 
relating  to  Poland;  and  being  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  senator  in  1639,  he  was  invested  by 
queen  Christina,  in  1641,  with  full  power  as 
plenipotentiary  to  assist  at  the  negotiations  for 
peace  in  Germany.  In  this  capacity  he  re- 
mained in  that  country  till  1649,  exerting  his 
talents  to  accomplish,  in  the  most  advantage- 
ous manner,  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  al- 
ways observing  the  plan  adopted  by  his  father, 
the  principle  of  which  was,  to  deliberate  ma- 
turely and  to  avoid-precipitation.  Peace  being 
at  length  concluded  at  Ojnaburgh,  Oxen- 
stierna was  ordered  by  the  queen  to  repair  to 
Pomerania,  to  adjust  some  affairs  with  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh;  and  on  his  return  to 
Sweden  was  appointed,  by  Charles  Gustavus, 
vi'ho  had  then  ascended  the  throne,  to  be  mar- 
shal of  the  kingdom.  In  1655,116  was  once 
more  sent  to  Germany  on  public  business,  and 
died  at  Weimar,  in  the  month  of  December 
1657.  John  Oxensticrna  was  a  man  of  great 
eloquence  and  extensive  knowledge.  What- 
ever he  undertook  he  exerted  his  utmost  abi- 
lity to  accomplish;  and  being  guided  in  all  his 
actions  by  a  strong  sense  of  rectitude,  his  con- 
duct, on  every  occasion,  acquired  him  esteem 
and  respect.  The  character  given  of  him  by 
father  Bougeant  is,  however,  much  less  flatter- 
ing: "This  embassador,"  says  he,  "displayed 
invincible  obstinacy  added  to  great  pride  and 
haughtiness;  faults  which,  according  to  our 
manners,  are  pardonable  only  in  the  embassa- 
dors of  barbarian  kings."  Gezt/ii  Biogra- 
pbiska Lexicon. — J. 

OXENSTIERNA,  Eric,  brother  of  the 
last-mentioned,  chancellor  of  Sweden,  member 
of  the  senate,  &:c.  was  born  at  Fiholm,  the  seat 
of  his  family,  in  1624.  He  studied  at  Upsal, 
and  in  1643  ^'^'^  ""'  *^"  ^  tour  to  Germany,  the 
principal  courts  of  which  he  visited  ;  improv- 
ing himself  by  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
laws  and  political  economy  of  the  tiifferent 
states  through  which  he  passed.  On  his  re- 
turn, queen  Christina  appointed  him  first  gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber;  but  this  office  he 
resigned  on  being  promoted,  in  1646,  to  be 
governor  of  Estlionia.  In  165;,  he  was  made 
a  member  of  |lie  senate,  and  presitlent  of  the 
college  of  commerce;  and  in  1654,  he  con- 
cluded, in  conjunction  with  his  father,  an  ad- 
vantageous treaty,  respecting  the  Swedish  na- 
vigation and   trade,  with    sir    George   Whit- 
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lockf,  the  English  emb.issaJor  at  the  court  of 
Stockholm.  The  same  year  he  v.as  nomi- 
natcii  vice-chancellor,  in  order  that  he  might 
assist  his  fatlicr,  now  loaded  with  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age;  ami  soon  after  was  dispatched  to 
licUtein,  to  conclude  a  contract  ot  marriage 
between  his  sovereign,  Charles  Gustavus,  and 
lledewig  Ekonora,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
llolstein,  whom  lie  accompanied  to  Sweden. 
After  the  diet  of  165;,  at  which  he  proved  by 
liis  talent*  that  he  was  worthy  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  he  followed  the  king  his  master 
to  Poland;  and  that  country  as  well  as  Prussia 
liaving  been  reduced  to  tlie  necessity  of  yield- 
ing to  the  Swedish  arms,  Oxenstierna  was 
made  choice  of  to  conduct  the  negotiation  then 
entiled  into  with  the  elector  cf  Brandenburgh, 
which  he  brought  to  a  happy  termination.  As 
a  reward  for  tliis  service,  he  wjs  raised  by  the 
king  to  be  governor-general  of  Prussia;  and 
this  important  office  he  retained  till  the  period 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Elbing,  in 
1(^56,  when  he  had  not  yet  attained  to  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Gcze/ii  Bicgra- 
fhiiha  Lexiccn. — J. 

OZANAM,  JA^;ES,  an  eminent  French  ma- 
thematician who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth 
and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
descended  from  a  family  of  Jewish  extraction 
which  had  been  long  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  some  branches  of  which  had  held 
different  offices  in  the  parliament  of  Provence, 
lie  was  born  in  the  sovereignty  of  Dombes,  in 
the  year  1740.  Being  a  younger  son,  his 
father  designed  him  for  tlie  church,  that  he 
might  enjoy  some  small  benefices  which  belong- 
ed to  the  family.  In  the  course  of  his  educa- 
tion, some  mathematical  books  happening  to 
fall  into  his  hands,  at  first  excited  his  curiosity, 
and  then  inspired  him  witli  a  love  for  that 
science ;  and  though  he  had  no  master  to  in- 
struct him,  he  made  so  great  a  progress  in  it, 
that,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  wrote  a  treatise 
of  tlie  mathematical  kind,  which  was  never 
printed,  but  contained  things  which  he  thought 
proper  to  insert  in  the  works  that  were  after- 
wards published  by  him.  Out  of  obedience  to 
liis  father,  rather  than  from  inclination,  he  stu- 
died divinity  four  years ;  but  upon  the  death 
of  that  parent,  he  gave  up  his  theological  pur- 
suits, and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  ma- 
thematics. Afterv/ards  he  went  to  Lyons, 
wliere  he  commenced  mathematical  tutor  for 
his  support,  and  acquired  many  pupils,  and  a 
considerable  share  of  reputation.  Here  he 
was  seduced  into  a  passion  for  gaming,  which 


was  increased  by  the  success  he  met  wlili ;  yet 
his  love  of  play  did  not  originate  in  avaricious 
principles,  and  he  displayed,  upon  many  oc- 
casions, a  remarkable  generosity  of  temper. 
Among  his  pupils  were  two  foreigners,  who 
expressed  their  uneasiness  to  him  at  not  re- 
ceiving bills  of  exchange  which  they  expected, 
in  order  to  go  to  Paris.  Upon  this,  he  asked 
them  what  sum  they  wanted  ;  and  when  he 
was  answ.-red  fifty  pistoles,  he  lent  them 
the  sum  immediately,  without  receiving  their 
note  for  it.  There  foreigners  when  they  came 
to  Paris,  having  given  an  account  of  his  con- 
duct to  M.  Uague.'seau,  father  of  the  chancel- 
lor, that  magistrate  was  so  well  pleased  with 
his  generosity,  that  he  engaged  them  to  invite 
M.  Ozanam  to  Paris,  with  a  promise  of  his 
countenance  and  recommendation.  Such  a 
flittering  patronage  M.  Ozanam  eagerly  ac- 
cepted, and  set  out  without  dela\'  for  the  capital. 
On  his  journey  thither,  he  fell  into  company 
with  an  unknown  gentleman,  who  became  an 
admirer  of  his  scientific  accomplishment?, 
and  also  accidentally  discovered  his  fondness 
for  gaming ;  upon  which  he  remonstrated 
freely  with  him  on  the  ruinous  consequences 
of  such  a  habit,  assuring  him,  that  by  the  pro- 
per exercise  of  his  talents  and  qualifications,  he 
might  not  only  rise  to  high  reputation,  but  make 
a  fortune  at  Paris.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived  at 
that  city,  where  he  was  received  with  strong 
marks  of  esteem,  when  he  was  summoned  to 
visit  his  mother  who  had  fallen  sick,  and  de- 
signed to  make  him  her  heir  ;  but  when  he 
reached  the  family  seat,  he  found  his  mother 
dead,  and  that  his  elder  brother  had  prevented 
her  from  executing  her  intentions  in  his  favour. 
He,  therefore,  returned  to  Paris,  breaking  ofF 
all  connection  with  a  family  from  which  he  de- 
rived nothing  but  his  name  ;  and  he  had  at  the 
same  time  the  prudence  to  profit  by  the  remon- 
strance of  his  unknown  friend,  and  to  abandon 
the  practice  of  gaming,  devoting  himself  wholly 
to  the  mathematics.  He  was  young,  hand- 
some, and  sprightly,  and  consequently  in  dan- 
ger of  being  involved  in  affairs  of  gallantry. 
There  was,  in  particular,  a  woman  living  in  the 
same  house  with  him,  and  pretending  to  be  a 
person  cf  condition,  who  made  an  attempt  to 
draw  him  into  an  intrigue  with  her.  Believ- 
ing, however,  as  he  found  was  the  fact,  wlien 
he  enquired  into  her  circumstances,that  she  was 
instigated  to  such  a  measure  by  the  want  of 
money,  he  generously  relieved  her  by  the  pre- 
sent of  several  louis  d'ors,  without  taking  aa 
uamanly  advantage  of  her  poverty  and  weat- 
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ncss.  Thi-s  adventure  engaged  him  to  think  of 
matrimony,  and  he  soon  afterwards  married  a 
young  lady,  with  Uttle  or  no  fortune,  who  had 
inspired  him  with  a  passion  for  her,  by  her 
modesty,  virtue,  and  sweet  temper.  With  her 
he  enjoyed  an  uncommon  degree  of  domestic 
happiness  so  long  as  she  lived,  and  he  had 
twelve  children  by  her,  the  greatest  part  of 
■whom  died  young. 

For  several  years  M.  Ozanam  derived  a  con- 
siderable income  from  teaching  the  mathema- 
tics at  Paris,  principally  to  young  foreigners  ; 
and  he  lived  happy  in  the  acquaintance  and 
esteem  of  men  of  character  and  literature.  In 
the  year  1701,  he  sustained  an  irreparable  loss 
by  the  death  of  his  wife;  and  this  misfortune 
did  not  come  alone  :  for,  about  the  same  time, 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  on  account  of 
the  Spanish  succession,  proved  the  occasion  of 
depriving  him  of  almost  all  his  pupils,  wlio 
were  obliged  to  quit  Paris.  These  accumulat- 
ed distressing  circumstances  reduced  him  to  a 
melancholy  state ;  under  which,  however,  he 
received  some  relief,  and  amusement,  from  the 
honour  of  being  admitted,  in  the  same  year,  an 
fA'Vc'of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  After- 
wards, when  solicited  to  regeive  under  his  in- 
structions some  foreign  noblemen,  he  refused 
to  engage  with  tliem,  being  possessed  of  a  per- 
suasion that  he  should  not  live  long  enough 
to  go  through  their  intended  course.  He  died 
of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  17 17,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven.  M.  Ozanam  was  distinguished 
by  a  mild  and  calm  disposition,  a  cheerful 
temper  under  his  greatest  distresses,  and  a 
generosity  almost  unparalleled.  His  manners 
were  simple  and  irreproachable  ;  and  he  was 
sincerely  pious,  and  zealously  devout.  \\'ith 
theological  controversies  he  studiously  avoided 
to  meddle  ;  and  was  accustomed  to  say,  "  that 
it  was  the  business  of  the  Sorbonne  to  discuss, 
of  the  pope  to  decide,  and  of  a  mathtmatician 
to  go  to  heaven  in  a  right  liue.''  He  published 
a  great  number  of  useful  books :  such  as 
"  Practical  Geometry,    containing   the  Theory 


and  Practice  of  Trigonometry,  Longimetry, 
&c."  1684,  i2mo.  ;  "Tables  of  Sines,  Tan- 
gents, and  Secants,  and  the  Logarithms  of  Sines 
and  Tangents,  and  of  Numbers,  from  ten  to  ten 
Thousand,  &c."  1685,  octavo;  "  A  Treatise  of 
Lines  of  the  first  Order  ;  of  the  Construction 
of  Equations  ;  and  of  Geometrical  Places,  &c." 
1687,  quarto;  "The  Use  of  the  Compasses 
of  Proportion,  &c.  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Di- 
vision of  Lands,"  1 788,  octavo  ;  "  The  Use  of 
an  universal  Instrument  or  the  easy  and  exact 
Resolution  of  Problems  in  practical  Geometry 
without  any  Calculations,"  1688,  i2mo.  ;  "A 
General  Method  for  Drawing  Dials,&c."  1693, 
i2mo. ;  "  A  Course  of  Mathematics,  compre- 
hending all  the  most  useful  and  necessary 
Branches  of  this  Science,"  1693,  in  five  vo- 
lumes, octavo  ;  "  A  Treatise  on  Fortification, 
containing  the  ancient  and  modem  Methods  of 
the  Construction  and  Defence  of  Places,  &c." 
1694,  quarto;  "Mathematical  and  Piiiloso- 
phical  Recreations,  containing  numerous  useful 
and  pleasing  Problems  in  Arithmetic,Geometry, 
Optics,  &c."  1694,  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  and 
reprinted  with  additions  in  1724,  in  four  vo- 
lumes, octavo;  "  A  new  Treatise  on  Trigonome- 
try, &c."  1699,  i2mo.  ;  "  An  easy  Method  of 
Surveying  and  Measuring  all  Sorts  of  Artifi- 
cers' Works,  Sec."  1699,  i2mo. ;  "New  Ele- 
ments of  Algebra,  &c."  1702,  octavo;  "The 
Elements  of  Euclid,  by  Father  de  Chales,  cor- 
I'ccted  and  augmented,"  1709,  i2mo. ;  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Sphere  of  the  VVorld,  by  Bou- 
langer,  reviewed,  corrected,  and  enlarged," 
i2mo.;  "  'I'heory  and  Practice  of  Perspective," 
&;c."  1711,  octavo;  "  A  Treatise  on  Geogra- 
phy and  Cosmography,  &cc."  1711,  octavo,  &c. 
M.  Ozanam  was  also  the  author  of  various  pa- 
pers in  the  "  Journal  des  Scavans,"  the  "  Rle- 
moires  de  Trevoux,"  and  the  "  IMemoires"  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  are  particula- 
rized in  the  Gin.  ])'ut.  atid  Huttcn's  Math. 
Diet.  FctitcnelU's  Eloge  in  the  Hist,  de  V Acad, 
des  Sciences,  an.  i"]!"!-  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  A'lar- 
tin's  Bicg.  Phi/.—M. 


ADDENDUM. 


OCKLEY,  Simon,  a  distinguished  oriental-  Norfolk.     He  was  entered  of  Queen's-collegc, 

ist,  born  at  Exeter  in  1678,   was  the  son  of  a  Cambridge,   in    1696,  where  he    applied  with 

gentleman  who  resided  at  Great  Ellingham  in  great  assiduity  to  the  several  brandies  of  litc- 
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raturc,  ami  especially  to  the  oriental  langunges. 
llavinj;  taken  orders,  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Swavesey,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  in 
1 7 1 1  was  chosen  professor  of  Arabic  in  that 
university.  Although  this  was  a  situation 
hii^hiy  congenial  to  his  taste,  yet  it  was  embit- 
tered by  worldly  cares  and  misfortunes.  Hav- 
ing married  young,  he  was  cirly  incumbered 
with  a  family,  wliich  the  scantiness  of  his  in- 
come, and  probably  a  scholar's  usual  inatten- 
tion to  economy,  rendered  him  unable  to  sup- 
port wiiliout  running  in  debt.  The  disgrace  of 
his  patron  the  carl  of  0.\ford  impeded  his 
further  promotion  ;  and  in  fine  he  underwent  a 
temporary  confinement  among  the  debtors  in 
Cambridge  castle,  wlience  he  dates  one  of  his 
works  in  l)ecembcr  1717.  We  do  not  learn  by 
what  means  he  recovered  his  liberty,  but  he 
did  not  long  enjoy  it,  dying  prematurely  at 
Swavesey  in  1720.  Mr.  Ockley  displayed  his 
zeal  for  promoting  the  study  of  Eastern  litera- 
ture, by  publishing  in  1706  an  useful  work  en- 
titled "Introductio  ad  Linguas  Orientales,  Sec." 
dedicated  to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  addressed 
to  the  academical  youth,  with  an  exhortation  to 
pursue  a  branch  of  learning  without  which  (he 
says)  no  one  ever  became  a  great  divine.  In 
this  work  he  took  occasion  to  give  his  opinion 
in  favour  of  Buxtorf  against  Capellus,  respect- 
ing Hebrew  points  ;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  he 
after-wards  thought  dilTcrcntly  on  this  subject. 
In  1707  he  published  a  translation  from  the 
Italian  of  "The  History  of  the  Present  Jews 
throughout  the  World,  by  Leo  Modena,  a  Ve- 
netian Rabbi,"  with  a  "Supplement  concern- 
ing the  Caraites  and  Samaritans  from  the  French 
of  Father  Simon."  In  1 708  he  gave  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Arabic  of^  a  curious  work  en- 


titled "The  Improvement  of  Human  Rci^on, 
exhibited  in  the  Life  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan, 
written  by  .\bu  Jaafar  Ebn  Tophail."  Some 
other  works  of  little  importance,  and  two  sin- 
gle sermons,  appeared  under  his  name  in  the 
subsequent  years  ;  and  in  17 16  he  gave  a  new 
translation  of  the  second  book  of  Esdras  from 
the  Arabic  version  of  it.  1  his  he  undertook 
at  the  persuasion  of  Whiston,  who  published 
it  in  his  "  Primitive  Christianity  Revived  ;"  but 
Ockley,  unwilling  "that  a  work  in  his  name 
should  be  extant  only  in  his  heretical  volumes," 
had  two  hundred  of  the  copies  reserved  for 
himself. 

By  much  the  most  considerable  work  of  this 
learned  author  was  his  "  History  of  the  Sara- 
cens," commencing  from  the  death  of  Maho- 
met in  632,  and  brought  down  to  705,  in  two 
volumes,  octavo;  the  first,  published  in  1708, 
the  second,  in  1718,  when  he  was  in  prison. 
In  the  composition  of  this  work  he  collected 
materials  with  great  industry  from  the  most 
authentic  Arabian  writers,  several  of  whom 
were  as  yet  unknown  to  European  scholars  ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  Bodleian  library,  he  resided  for  a 
considerable  time  in  Oxford.  This  is  a  valuable 
performance,  containing  much  curious  and  en- 
tertaining information  of  the  religion,  man- 
ners, and  customs  of  the  Saracens,  a  great  part 
of  which  was  new  at  the  time  he  wrote.  A 
third  edition  of  it  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in 
1757,  to  which  was  prefixed,  "An  Account 
of  the  Arabians  or  Saracens,  of  the  Life  of 
Mahomet,  and  the  Mahometan  Religion,"  by 
Dr.  Long,  master  of  Pembroke-hall.  Biogr. 
Brit,— A, 
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X  ACATUS,  Latinus  Drepanius,  a  La- 
tin poet  and  orator  of  the  fourth  century,  was 
a  native  of  Drepanum  in  Aquitania.  He  was 
in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Ausonius,  who  con- 
sulted him,  though  younger  than  himself,  on 
his  own  writings,  and  has  addressed  several 
pieces  to  him.  \\"hcn  Theodosius  the  Great 
visited  Rome  in  388  after  the  defeat  of  Maxi- 
mus,  Pacatus  was  deputed  from  Gaul  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  victory.  On  this  occasion 
he  pronounced  a  panegyrical  oration  before  the 
emperor  and  senate,  which  is  extant.  He  was 
afterwards  created  a  proconsul,  and  in  393  was 
appointad  superintendant  of  the  imperial  do- 
main. The  orator  Symmachus  addresses  several 
letters  to  him,  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris  speaks 
of  him  with  applause.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  pagan.  None  of  this  writer's  poems 
remain.  His  panegyric  en  Theodosius  was 
printed  in  1651,  octavo;  and  is  also  contained 
in  the  "Panegyric!  Veteres."  It  is  a  tolerable 
piece  of  eloquence  for  the  age ;  more  charac- 
terised by  force  of  expression  and  imagination 
than  by  taste  and  purity  of  style  ;  and  in  its  best 
passages  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  man- 
ner of  Tacitus.    Monri.  youv.  Did.  H'ul. — A 

PACCIilONI,  Antonio,  a  learned  physi- 
cian and  anatomist,  was  born  at  Roggio  in 
1644.  He  received  his  first  education  in  his 
native  city ;  and  having  embraced  the  medical 
profession,  he  v  ent  to  Rome,  where  he  attend- 
ed upon  the  celebrated  Malpighi,  and  was  in- 
troduced by  him  to  practice.  Through  the  re- 
commendation of  that  physician  he  settled  at 
Tivoli,  where  he  practised  with  reputation  for 
six  years.  He  was  then  invited  to  Rome,  and 
was  associated  by  Lancisi  in  liis  explanation  of 
the  plates  of  Eustachius.  In  this  city  he  devoted 
himself  to  anatomical  enquiries,  and  was  much 
occupied  in  dissections.  In  1701  he  published 
u  work  of  temporary  celebrity,  "Dc  Uurau  Me- 
ningis  Fabriea  ct  Usu,"    Roma,  octavo.     In 


this  treatise  he  advanced  an  hypothesis  con- 
cerning the  muscular  and  contractile  nature 
of  the  dura  mater,  which  he  supposed,  by 
means  of  its  connection  with  the  tentoria,  to 
act  by  alternate  compression  upon  the  brain  and 
cerebellum.  In  1705  he  published  an  "Epis- 
tolary Dissertation,"  addressed  to  Lucas  Schro- 
eckius,  concerning  the  conglobate  glands  of 
the  dura  mater,  and  the  lymphatics  proceeding 
from  them.  His  opinions  involved  him  in  con- 
troversies with  other  anatomists,  and  produced 
other  publications  of  his  own.  In  his  "  Disser- 
tationes  Physico-anatomicx,  novis  Experimen- 
tis  et  lucubrationibus  aucta:  et  illustrate," 
Rom's,  1 72 1,  octavo,  he  has  given  his  final  no- 
tions on  his  favourite  subject,  and  continues  to 
maintain  the  muscular  nature  and  action  of 
the  dura  mater.  Though  his  opinions  have 
not  been  received  by  later  anatomists,  they  are 
supported  with  ingenuity,  and  his  enquiries 
contributed  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  parts  concerned.  Pacchioni  died  at  Rome 
in  1726.  He  was  a  member  of  the  academies 
of  Bologna  and  Sienna,  and  of  the  society 
Naturse  Curiosorum.  An  •edition  of  all  his 
works  with  figures  was  published  at  Rome  in 
1 7.CI  i ,  quarto.  Eloy  Diet.  Hallcri  Eihl.  Ana- 
torn. — A. 

PACCIALTDI,  Paolo  I^r.^RI.A,  an  historian 
and  antiquary,  w;!S  born  at  Turin  in  17 10. 
He  entered  iino  the  order  of  I  heatines,  and 
became  librarian  to  Philip  duke  of  Parma. 
After  a  studious  and  retired  life,  occupied  solely 
in  the  duties  of  his  station,  he  died  of  an 
apoplexy  in  1785.  lie  was  a  correspondent 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Ik-lles  Let- 
tres.  The  works  of  this  learned  ni.in  are,  "De 
cultu  S.  Joannis  Bapf.Antiquitates  Christiana:," 
quarto,  1755  ;  "  Monumeiu.i  Ptloponnesiaca," 
two  volumes,  quarto,  1761^  "  Slcmorie  de' 
Gran  Maestri  dell  ordinc  Gerosolimitano,"  three 
volumes,  quarto  ;  and  several  disstfrtations  on 
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)ariini!.ir  objects  of  uiKi'iult  J'.  .Sir.c'  iij  iknth 
lis  corrci[.oiiiloiicc  wiih  coui^t  Caylus  h.is  been 
piintcii  in  octavo,  whicli  is  a  iiiiul  of  catalogue 
of  the  Jiltbrcnt  monuments  cf  antiquity  which 
he  transniittcil  to  his  friend.  Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

I'ACE  or  PAICE,  Richard,  a  learned  Eii- 
jjlish  priest  ;inil  eminent  statesman  who  floii- 
rifhed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born 
about  the  year  14S2,  at  or  near  the  city  of 
AVinchester,  as  is  generally  supposed.  He 
w  as  educated  at  the  expence  of  Thomas  Lang- 
ton,  bishop  of  that  diocese,  who  employed  him, 
wliile  yet  a  youih,  in  the  capacity  of  his 
amanuensis.  By  the  prolicicncy  which  Face 
made  in  learning,  ami  the  genius  which  he 
discovered  for  music,  he  recommended  him- 
self to  the  good  graces  of  his  patron,  who 
generously  determined  to  afford  him  the 
best  advantages  for  literary  improvement.  For 
this  purpose  he  sent  him  to  the  university  of 
Padua,  at  that  time  the  most  famous  seminary 
of  literature  in  Europe,  with  a  handsome 
allowance  to  defray  his  cxpences.  In  this 
place  he  was  much  assisted  hi  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies  by  Cuthbert  To.'istall,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  William  Latimer, 
whom  he  used  to  call  his  masters.  After  his 
return  to  England,  he  went  to  Queen's-collegc 
in  Oxford,  of  which  his  patron,  bishop  Lang- 
ton,  had  been  provost  ;  and  he  was  there  soon 
taken  into  the  service  of  Dr.  Christopher  Bain- 
bridge,  the  successor  of  Langton  in  the  pro- 
vostship.  This  patron,  who  was  promoted  to 
the  archbishopric  of  York,  and  made  a  cardi- 
nal, he  accompanied  to  Italy,  where  Hain- 
bridge  was  poisoned  by  a  priest,  out  of  revenge 
for  having  received  a  blow  from  him  in  the 
moment  of  passion.  Of  the  manner  of  the 
cardinal's  death,  and  of  the  measures  which 
v.ere  taken  to  discover  those  who  were  con- 
cerned in  it.  Pace  transmitted  to  king  Henry 
VIII.  a  particular  account ;  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity at  the  same  time,  of  vindicating  his 
deceased  patron  against  reflections  which  had 
been  cast  on  his  loyalty.  Upon  his  return 
home,  he  was  sent  for  to  court,  where  his  ta- 
lents and  accomplishments  recommended  him 
so  powerfully  to  the  king,  that  he  appointed 
him  secretary  of  state,  and  employed  him  in 
various  important  negociations,  and  foreign 
embassies.  His  being  engaged  in  state  affairs, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  entering 
into  holy  orders  ;  and  in  the  year  1514,  he  was 
hrst  made  prebendary  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  York,  aikl  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Dorset. 


Ill  l.jl.j,  Homy  Vni.,  being  r.hinned  at  the 
progress  which  ilie  arms  of  Francis  I.,  king  of 
France,  were  making  in  Italy,  fcnt  Pace  on  an 
embassy  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  the  emperor  JNIaximilian,  by 
the  payment  of  considerable  sums  of  mgnev, 
to  attempt  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
the  duchy  of  Milan.  Having  prevailed  upon 
him  to  embark  in  that  undertaking,  Pace  went 
into  Switzerland,  where  by  the  same  means  of 
persuasion  he  induced  some  of  the  cantons  to 
fiirnish  Maximilian  with  troops.  After  the 
failure  of  this  expedition,  and  the  conclusion 
of  peace  between  the  French  king  and  the 
emperor,  the  latter,  who  was  very  necessitous, 
made  a  proposal  of  resigning  the  imperial  crown 
in  Henry's  favour  ;  but  1  ace,  who  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  emperor's  motives  and  cha- 
racter, gave  the  king  timely  warning,  that  the 
sole  vic'iv  of  that  prince  in  making  such  a  liberal 
offer  was  to  draw  money  from  him.  In  the 
year  l.'Jiy,  upon  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
when  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  declared 
themselves  candidates  for  the  imperial  throne, 
Henry  determined  to  become  their  competitor, 
and  sent  Pace  his  ambassador  into  Germany, 
to  watch  over  his  interests  at  the  diet  of  the 
empire.  On  this  occasion  he  was  loaded  with 
caresses  by  the  German  princes,  and  the 
pope's  nuncio  ;  but  he  was  soon  sensible  that 
he  couKl  hope  for  no  success  in  a  claim  which 
he  had  been  so  late  in  preferring,  and  Henry's 
vanity  led  him  to  console  himself  for  his  dis- 
appointment, by  imputing  it  to  that  circum- 
stance alone.  Pace's  services  were  rewarded 
iu  the  same  year  wdth  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's, 
J^ondon,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Colet  ;  and  about 
the  same  time  he  was  made  dean  of  Exeter. 

In  the  year  1521,  our  author  was  present- 
ed to  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  church  of  Sarum ; 
and  upon  the  death  of  pope  Leo  X.  towards 
the  close  of  that  year,  cardinal  Wolsey  sent  him 
with  proper  instructions  to  Rome,  believing 
that  he  had  a  favourable  opportunity  of  offering 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  papal  chair.  Before 
Pace's  arrival  at  Rome,  however,  the  election 
had  taken  place,  and  Adrian,  bishop  of  Tortosa, 
formerly  preceptor  to  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
had  been  chosen  pope.  Upon  the  death  of  that 
pontiff  in  1520,  Pace  was  employed  to  negociate 
a  second  time  on  Wolsey's  behalf;  but  with  no 
better  success  than  before,  the  suffrages  of  the 
conclave  being  given  to  Clement  VII.  Unable 
to  obtain  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition,  the 
cardinal  employed  Pace  in  soliciting  from  the 
pope  an  enlargement  of  his  legatine  powers. 
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v/-hich  his  holiness  deemed  it  good  policy  to 
ifrant.  Afterwards  Pace  was  sent  arabass;idor 
to  Venice,  where  he  acquitted  himself  witli 
great  ability  and  success,  so  "  that  it  is  hard  to 
say,"  observes  Wood,  "  whether  he  procured 
more  commendation  or  admiration  among  the 
Venetians,  both  for  dexterity  of  his  wit,  and 
especially  for  the  singular  promptness  in  the 
Italian  tongue,  wherein  he  seemed  nothing  in- 
ferior, neither  to5  Pet.  Vannes  here  in  Eng- 
land, the  king's  secretary  for  the'Italian  tongue, 
nor  yet  to  any  other,  which  were  the  best 
for  that  tongue  in  all  Venice."  But,  not- 
withstanding the  abilities  with  which  he  sus- 
tained his  character  as  ambassador,  Wolsey 
conceived  a  displeasure  against  him,  of  which 
he  experienced  the  bitter  effects.  Tv»'o  rea- 
sons are  assigned  for  this  enmity  of  the  haughty 
cardinal ;  one,  that  Pace  had  shewed  a  readiness 
to  assist  with  money,  Charles,  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, for  whom  W'olscyhad  no  great  affection  ; 
and  the  other,  that  he  had  not  been  so  active 
in  forwarding  the  cardinal's  designs  for  obtain- 
ing the  papacy,  as  the  latter  wished.  Full  of 
resentment  against  Pace  on  these  grounds,  the 
cardinal  so  managed  matters,  that  during  near- 
ly two  years,  the  ambassador  received  no  in- 
structions from  the  king  or  council,  relative 
to  the  objects  of  his  appointment,  nor  any  re- 
mittances for  the  support  of  his  expences,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  applications  which  he 
made  to  England.  Pace  also  received  private 
intimations  from  his  friends  at  home,  that  the 
cardinal  had  become  inveterately  hostile  to  him. 
This  usage  and  intelligence  had  such  an  effect 
upon  Pace,  that  he  fell  sick,  and  lost  his  in- 
tellects. In  these  circumstances,  the  physi- 
cians who  attended  him  all  concurred  in  opi- 
nion, that  nothing  would  contribute  so  much 
to  restore  him,  as  a  change  of  air,  especially 
for  that  of  his  native  country.  Upon  this, 
the  doge  of  Venice  wrote  to  the  cardinal,  ap- 
prizing him  of  Pace's  disorder,  and  soliciting 
permission  for  his  return  to  England  -,  at  the 
same  time  giving  a  very  iionourable  testimony 
to  his  great  abilities,  excellent  qualifications, 
and  diligence  and  lideUty  in  executing  his  com- 
mission. Information  of  his  condition  having 
been  brought  to  the  king,  he  immediately  gave 
directions  for  his  being  brought  home ;  where 
he  was  so  carefully  attended  by  physicians,  at 
the  king's  command,  that  his  faculties  were  in 
a  considerable  degree  restored,  and  he  was  able 
to  direct  his  attention  to  literary  pursuits. 
Among  other  subjects  which  employed  his 
thoughts,  was  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 


guage, in  which  he  made  a  considerable  pro- 
Ikiency,  with  the  assistance  of  Robert  Wake- 
field, professor  of  that  language  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford. 

Soon  after  this,  while  the  cardinal  was  absent 
from  court.  Pace's  friends  found  means  to  in- 
troduce him  to  the  king,  then  residing  at 
Richmonil ;  who  expressed  much  satisfaction  at 
his  recovery,  and  admitted  him  to  a  priv.ite  au- 
dicnce,  in  which  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
remonstrating  against  the  cardinal's  unjust  treat- 
ment of  him.  Being  called  upon  by  Henry 
to  vindicate  himself  against,  this  charge,  the 
cardinal  well  knew  how  to  manage  his  in- 
fluence, so  as  to  obtain  an  easy  \  ictory  over 
the  humble  complainant.  He  summoned  Pace 
before  him,  and  "  sitting  in  judgment,"  says 
Wood,  "  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  other 
states  of  the  realm,  not  as  a  defendant,  but  as 
a  judge  ui  his  own  cause,  did  so  bear  out  him- 
self, and  weigh  down  Pace,  that  he  was  forth- 
with commanded  to  the  Tower  of  London  as 
prisoner;  where  he  continuing  for  the  space 
of  tv.-o  years,  or  thereabout,  was  at  lentjth  by 
the  king's  command  discharged."  Pace's  ma- 
lady was  so  much  ir.crcased  by  the  cruel  and 
unjust  treatment  which  he  met  with,  that 
during  the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  and  after 
his  release,  he  never  recovered  his  senses,  ex- 
cepting at  intervals,  when  he  was  able  to  read, 
and  to  discourse  very  rationally.  He  resigned 
his  deaneries  of  St.  Paul  and  Exeter,  a  little 
before  his  deatli,  and,  retiring  to  Stepney, 
breathed  his  last  there  in  1532,  when  he  was 
not  quite  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  learned  men  of  his  time, 
particularly  sir  Thomas  More,  and  Emsmus, 
the  latter  of  whom  stiles  him  utriusque 
LiTERATUR.^  Calentissimus,  and  addressed 
more  letters  to  him,  than  to  any  one  of  his 
learned  friends  and  coiTespondents.  He  was 
attached  to  him  on  account  of  his  candour 
and  sweetness  of  temper,  as  well  as  his  hterary 
acquirements,  and  could  never  forgive  the  men 
who  had  been  the  causes  of  his  misfortunes. 
Stow,  in  his  "  Annales,"  under  the  year  15L'l, 
calls  liim  "  A  right  worthy  man,  and  one  that 
gave  in  counsel  f.iithful  advice ;  learned  he  was 
also,  and  endowed  with  many  excellent  parts 
and  gifts  of  nature,  courteous,  pleasant,  and 
delighting  in  music,  highly  in  the  kind's  fa- 
vour, and  Well  heard  in  m.itters  of  weight." 
Pace  learned  languages  with  extraordinary 
facility,  and  not  only  spoke  several  of  the  mo- 
dern tongues,  but  understood  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebicw,  Chaldec,  and  Arabic.     Camden,  in 
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his    "  Remains,"  xmiler   the   head  of  "  Wise 
Speeches,"  relates  the   following  anccJote  of 
him  :  "  A  noble  man  of  this  time,  in  contempt 
of  learning  said,  that  it  was  for  noble  men's  soils 
enough  to  wind  their  horn,  anil  carry  their 
hawk  f  lir,  and  to  leave  study  and  learning  to 
the  children  of  mean    men.      To  whom  the 
foresaid  Richard  Pace  replied  :  '  Tlicn  you  and 
other  noblemen   must   be  content,   that  your 
children  may  wind  their  horns,  and  keep  their 
hawks,   while  the  children   of  mean  men  do 
manage  matters  of  estate.'  "     The  first  work 
which    he    published    treats   of   the    benefits 
which  are  derived   from   learning,   under  the 
title  of  "  Do  Fructu  qui  ex  Doctrina  percipitur 
Liber,"    1517,  quarto,   and  dedicated  to  dean 
Colet.     This  book  was  written  by  our  author 
at  Constance,  while  he   was    ambassador    in 
Switzerland ;  and  since  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  inveighing  in  it   against'drunkenness,    as  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge, 
the  people  of  that  place,   who  were  too  much 
addicted  to  that  practice,  considered  it  intended 
to  reflect  upom  them.     They,  therefore,  pro- 
cured a  keen  answer  to  it  to  be  written,  apo- 
logizing for  themselves,   and  their  customs  in 
drinking.     Erasmus    also   was    offended  with 
some  passages  in  this  book,  in  which  Pace  had 
jpoken  of  him,  between  jest  and  earnest,  in  a 
manner  that  he  called  indiscreet  and  silly  ;  but 
the  offence  was  soon  forgotten.     Our  author's 
next  printed  work  in  order  of  time  was,  "  Oratio 
Pace  nupcrrime  composita  et  Foedere  pcrcusso 
inter  Henricum  Anglix  Regem,  et  Francorum 
Regcm  Christianissimum,  in  JEde  Pauli  Lon- 
dini  habita,"  1518,  quarto.     This  was  follow- 
ed   by    "  Kpistolae  ad   Edvardum   Leeum,  et 
ad  Erasmum  Rot."   1520,  quarto;  "  Pra-fatio 
in   Ecclesiasticen    recognitum    ad    Hebraicam 
V'eritatcm,     et    Collatum     cum    Translatione 
LXX.  Intcrpretum,  et  Manifcsta  Explicatione 
Causarum  Erroris  ubicunque  incidit,"  quarto, 
and  said  to  be  written  with  the   assistance  of 
Robert   Wakefield  ;     "  Exemplum    Literarum 
ad  regem  Henricum  VIII.  An.  1526,"  inserted 
in  Robert  Wakefield's  "  Syntagma  de  Hebrseo- 
rum  Codicum   Incorruptioiie  ;"  and  a  treatise, 
in  1527,  against  the  unlawfulness  of  the  king's 
marriage  with  the  widow  of  his  brother  prince 
Arthur,   in  which  he  very  honestjy  delivered 
his   opinion  relating  to   the  divorce,   without 
any  apprehension  of  giving  offence.     Pace  was 
also  the  author  of    several  translations,    and 
among  others,  one  from  English  into  Latin  of 
the    sermon   of  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
preached   on  the  day   wlien   the   writings  of 


Luther  were  publicly  burnt,  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1 52 1,  quarto;  and  a  translation  from 
Greek  into  Latin,  of  Plutarch's  piece,  "  De 
Commodo  ex  Inimicis  capiendo."  Pitseus  de 
illiist.  Ang.  Script.  Num.  943.  Wood's  Athen. 
Oxon.  vol.  I.  Brit.  Biog.—  M. 

PACHOMIUS,  a  saint  in  the  calendars  of 
the  (jveck  and  Latin  churches,  and  the  institu- 
tor  of  the  cenobitic  life  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, was  a  native  of  Thebais,  or  Upper  Egypt, 
and  born  of  gentile  parents,  who  educated  him 
in  their  religion.  When  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  was  forced  to  bear  arms  in  the 
war  of  Constantine  against  Maxentius,  and  by 
that  means  had  the  first  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  any  Christians,  wliose  extraordinary  hos- 
pitality, and  kindness  to  himself  and  some  of 
ills  fellow-soldiers  in  distress,  made  a  power- 
ful impression  upon  his  mind.  No  sooner, 
therefore,  was  the  war  at  an  end,  than  he  made 
it  his  business  to  enquire  particularly  concern- 
ing the  principles  and  manners  of  this  sect; 
with  which  he  was  so  well  satisfied,  that  he 
became  a  convert  to  the  christian  faith,  and, 
after  having  been  instructed  as  a  catechumen, 
was  admitted  within  the  christian  pale  by  bap- 
tism. Afterwards  he  became  the  disciple  of  a 
solitary,  named  Palemon,  from  whose  example 
he  practised  all  the  austerities  of  that  unnatu- 
ral system  of  superstition,  of  which  St.  An- 
thony had  lately  proved  the  parent.  Having 
formed  the  design  of  establishing  a  community 
of  persons  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  an 
ascetic  life,  he  fixed  his  abode  at  I'abenna 
in  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
where  he  built  a  monastery,  and  established 
rules  of  discipline,  which,  it  was  seriously  be- 
lieved in  the  dark  ages,  were  dictated  to  him 
by  an  angel.  In  a  short  time  tlie  fame  of 
his  sanctity  drew  to  him  such  numbers  of  dis- 
ciples, that  his  house  overflowed,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  erect  new  ones,  from  time  to  time, 
till  the  upper  Thebais  was  filled  with  monas- 
teries of  his  order.  Various  are  the  accounts 
of  the  numbers  of  persons  wb.o  embraced  his 
rule,  and  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  arc  highly 
exaggerated  ;  but,  upon  a  moderate  computa- 
tion, he  had  peopled  his  cells  with  not  fewer 
than  seven  thousand  of  these  useless  and  per- 
nicious drones,  and  liis  monastery  at  Tabenna 
alone  contained  fourteen  hundred  of  them. 
Pachomius  died  in  the  year  350,  or,  according 
to  others,  in  360.  In  his  life,  written  by  an 
ancient  Greek  author,  and  translated  into  La- 
tin by  Dennis  le  Petit,  the  reader  who  delights 
in  tales  of  wonder,  may  meet  with  food  for  his 
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credulity  in  the  accounts  which  it  relates  of 
the  miracles  wrought  by  this  saint.  Among 
other  things  we  are  tokl,  that  when  he  had 
occasion  to  cross  the  Nile  the  crocodiles  attended 
in  obedience  to  his  summons,  and  carried  him 
from  one  bank  to  the  other.  In  Benedict  of 
Aniana's  ''  Codex  Regularum,"  there  are  pre- 
served eleven  "  Letters"  of  Pachomius,  writ- 
ten with  great  simplicity,  and  addressed,  as 
Gennadius  observes,  to  the  superiors  of  the 
monasteries  founded  by  him.  In  his  life,  men- 
tioned above,  may  be  seen  his  rules  of  disci- 
pline, pretended  to  have  been  divinely  commu- 
nicated to  him  ;  and  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
"  Bibl.  Patr."  a  larger  collection  of  rules,  con- 
cerning the  habits,  the  diet,  the  employment, and 
the  discipline  of  monks,  which  is  commonly  said 
to  have  been  translated  from  Pachomius's  ori- 
ginal in  the  Egyptian  language  into  Greek,  and 
from  Greek  into  Latin  by  St.  Jerome.  Cave, 
however,  suggests  a  doubt  whether  that  father 
had  any  hand  in  it,  since  he  has  taken  no  notice 
of  Pachomius  in  his  catalogues  of  ecclesiastical 
writers ;  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  work 
itself  is  only  the  former  collection,  with  aug- 
mentations by  some  of  Pachomius's  successors. 
To  this  Egyptian  saint  are  attributed  some  ex- 
cellent "Moral  Precepts,"  which  were  pub- 
lished in  Latin  by  Gerard  Vossius,  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  and  are  also  inserted  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  "  Bibl..  Patr."  Fabricii 
Bibl.  Eccl.  sub  GeniiaiL  cap.  vii.  Cave's  Hist. 
Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  sac.  Ariait.  Diipin.  Moreri. 
— M. 

PACHYMER,  George,  a  Greek  historian 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  born  at  Nicxa 
of  a  Coiistantinopolitan  family.  He  entered 
into  the  church,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  state, 
he  bore  offices  of  importance,  under  the  em- 
perors Michael  Palxologus  and  Andronicus  the 
elder,  .^t  the  age  of  nineteen  he  accompanied 
the  former,  when  he  took  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  1261.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  1 310.  P.ichymer  composed  in  thir- 
teen books  a  portion  of  Byzantine  history,  con- 
taining the  reign  of  Michael,  and  that  of  An- 
dronicus down  to  his  twenty-third  year.  It 
usefully  fills  the  space  from  the  narratives  of 
Nicetas  and  Acropolites  tothat  of  Cantacuzenus, 
and  being  composed  by  one  who  was  a  witness 
to  what  he  records,  is  considered  as  a  work  of 
authority.  The  style  is  in  general  harsh  and 
obscure,  yet  is  not  without  passages  of  elo- 
quence ;  and   the  author  displays  a  more  free 


and  enlightened  spirit  than  most  of  his  country- 
men. This  history  was  published  with  a 
Latin  version  by  father  Poussines  at  Rome  in 
1666 — 69,  in  folio.  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  the  president  Cousin.  To  Pachymer 
is  also  attributed  a  paraphrase  on  the  epistles 
of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  a  treatise  on 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  compen- 
dium of  Aristotelic  philosophy  was  published 
from  his  MS.  at  Oxford  in  1666.  l^ossii  Hist, 
Grac.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Brucker. 
—A. 

PACIAN,  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar, 
and  bish.op  of  Barcelona  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, was  descended  from  a  noble  Spanish 
family,  and  flourished  about  the  year  370. 
He  had  been  a  married  man,  and  left  a  son, 
who  will  be  noticed  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
St.  Jerome  says  of  Pacian,  that  he  was  no  less 
flmious  for  the  sanctity  of  his  life,  than  for  the 
eloquence  of  his  discourse  ;  and  that  he  wrote 
many  books,  among  which  there  is  one,  en- 
titled, "Cervus,"  or  the  Stag,  and  some  trea- 
tises against  the  Novatians.  lie  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  under  the  reign  of  the  emjicror 
Theodosius  the  Great,  and  before  the  year 
390.  With  respect  to  his  book  entitled,  "  Cer- 
vus," it  appears  to  have  been  a  satirical  piece, 
written  against  the  pagans,  and  abounding  in 
wit  and  eloquence  ;  but  no  remains  of  it  have 
reached  modern  times.  There  are  still  extant, 
attributed  to  Pacian  -,  "  Three  Letters  to  Sem- 
pronian,  a  Novatian,"  which  are  probably  the 
treatises  mentioned  by  Jerome;  "An  Exhorta- 
tion to  Repentance  ;"  and  "  A  Discourse  con- 
cerning Baptism,  addressed  to  Catechumens," 
though  doubts  are  entertained  respecting  the 
genuineness  of  the  last-mentioned  piece.  They 
were  edited  by  John  de  Tilly,  at  Paris,  in  15  38, 
quarto  ;  by  Paul  Mnnutius  at  Rome,  in  1564, 
folio;  and  they  are  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  "Bibl.  Patr."  A  more  correct  edition 
of  the  whole,  excepting  the  "Di'^eourse  on 
Baptism,"  collated  with  a  manuscript  of  about 
the  year  800,  was  afterwards  given  by  cardinal 
de  Aguirre,  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
"'Collect.  Max.  Concil.  liispan."  illustrated 
with  numerous  learned  notes.  Dupin  thus 
cliaractcrizes  the  writings  of  Pacian:  "his 
exhortations  are  lively  and  persuasive ;  his 
thoughts  well  weighed  ;  his  proofs  solid  ;  his 
manner  of  writing  pleasant ;  his  style  elegant, 
and  the  periods  short.  In  a  word,  these  little 
tracts  may  pass  for  master-pieces  in  their  kind, 
and  the  two  exhortations,  or  discourses,  may 
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be  looked  upon  as  perfect  models  of  popular 
preaching."  Pacian's  son,  named  Flavius 
Dexter,  was  the  person  to  whom  Jerome  in- 
scribed his  catalogue,  and  at  wliose  request  it 
was  drawn  up.  He  filled  several  high  oflices  in 
the  empire,  and  for  some  time  was  prefect  of  the 
prxtorium.  Me  had  a  place  in  Jerome's  cata- 
logue, as  an  ecclesiastical  writer  ;  though  it  is 
not  universally  allowed  tlut  the  work  mentioned 
by  that  father  is  now  extant.  Fabricti  Bil'l. 
Eeclts.  sub  Huron,  cap.  I  o6.  Caves  Hist.  Lit. 
vc/.  I.  sub  sec.  Arian.  Dupiti.  LarJner's  Crcd. 
part  a.   vol.  IX.  ch.  104. — M. 

PACIO,  GiULio,  a  distinguished  jurist  and 
philosopher,  was  born  in  1550  at  Vicenza. 
From  an  early  age  he  was  distinguished  for 
his  proficiency  in  letters  ;  and  being  destined  to 
the  law,  he  was  sent  to  Padua,  where  he  stu- 
died under  the  ablest  masters  of  the  time. 
Upon  his  return  to  Vicenza,  his  propensity  to 
enquiry  led  him  to  peruse  the  writings  of  the 
religious  reformers,  for  which  he  was  accused 
to  the  bishop,  who  gave  orders  for  his  appre- 
hension. He  thereupon  took  refuge  at  Geneva, 
wliere,  being  destitute  of  other  means  of  sup- 
port, he  opened  a  school  for  children.  Becom- 
ing better  known  from  some  publications  on 
legal  topics,  lie  obtained  in  1578  a  chair  of 
jurisprudence  in  that  city.  He  married  a  lady 
of  Lucca,  who  was  a  refugee  like  himself,  by 
whom  he  had  ten  children.  In  i  ^85  he  was 
invited  to  a  professorship,  either  of  philosophy 
or  law,  at  Heidelberg,  on  which  occasion  he 
delivered  an  oration  "  De  Juris  Clvilis  dlfiicul- 
tatc  ac  docendi  metliodo,"  which  he  printed. 
It  appears  that  at  this  time  ho  signed  himself 
Bcriga,  from  a  country-house  belonging  to  his 
family.  He  remained  at  Heidelberg  ten  years, 
and  quitted  it  in  1595  for  Sedan,  where  the 
duke  of  Bouillon  had  established  a  new  aca- 
demy. In  this  he  held  the  logical  chair,  till  the 
war  broke  out,  which  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Geneva.  Soon  after,  he  was  called  to  take  the 
ofRce  of  principal  in  the  college  of  Nifmes. 
Thence  he  removed  to  the  professorship  of  civil 
law  at  Montpellier,  where  he  had  for  a  domes- 
tic pupil  the  celebrated  Peiresc,who  was  attract- 
ed to  that  university  in  1602  by  the  reputation 
of  Pacio.  It  was  a  great  object  of  the  pupil 
to  effect  the  return  of  his  master  to  the  catholic 
faith,  and  for  this  purpose  he  endeavoured  to 
fix  him  with  a  large  stipend  at  the  revived 
university  of  Aix.  But  the  wife  of  this  phi- 
losopher, who  appears  to  have  been  much 
more  zealous  for  the  new  principles  than  him- 


self, refused  to  reside  in  a  catholic  city,  whence 
the  projected  settlement  did  not  take  place. 
For  many  years  attempts  for  his  conversion 
and  change  of  abode  were  continued  without 
effect ;  he  was  however  induced  to  reject  a 
flattering  invitation  from  the  university  of 
Leyden,  avowedly  because  he  was  resolved 
"  at  length  to  declare  himself  what  he  really 
was,"  namely,  a  Catholic.  In  1616  he  remov- 
ed to  Valence  in  Dauphinc,  where  he  occupied 
the  chair  of  the  famous  Cujas  at  a  stipend  of 
one  thousand  crowns,  with  other  considerable 
emoluments.  There,  in  1619,  to  the  great  joy 
of  Pciresc,  whose  attachment  to  him  was  un- 
interrupted, he  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his 
mother-church.  A  work  that  he  had  publish- 
ed concerning  the  dominion  of  the  Adriatic 
sea,  caused  him  about  this  time  to  be  honoured 
by  the  republic  of  Venice  with  the  order  of  St. 
Mark,  and  also  procured  him  a  pressing  invita- 
tion to  a  professorship  at  Padua.  The  report 
of  this  projected  removal  occasioned  such  an 
alarm  at  Valence,  that  the  citizens  sent  a  de- 
putation to  the  king  and  parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  him.  This  produced  offers 
of  additional  emolument  from  the  king;  never- 
theless he  thought  himself  bound  by  promise 
to  the  state  of  Venice,  and  accordingly,  in 
1620,  went  to  Padua.  Attachment  to  his  fa- 
mily, however,  which  remained  at  Valence, 
rendered  his  abode  there  uncomfortable,  and 
he  solicited  his  dismission,  which  was  the  more 
readily  granted,  as  his  method  of  teaching  was 
not  very  agreeable  to  the  scholars.  He  return- 
ed to  Valence,  in  1621,  where  he  was  received 
with  extraordinary  satisfaction,  and  continued 
his    professorial    labours    till    his    death     in 

'Ihe  works  of  this  writer,  of  which  twenty- 
nine  articles  are  enumerated  by  Niceron,  are 
almost  all  on  legal  or  philosophical  topics,  in 
both  of  which  sciences  lie  was  profoundly  vers- 
ed. '1  he  first  are  still,  for  the  most  part, 
much  valued  by  the  professors  of  law ;  and 
the  second  have  caused  him  to  be  numbered 
by  Brucker  among  the  most  learned  writers  of 
the  Arlstotelic  sect.  He  published  new  and 
accurate  versions  of  several  of  Aristotle's 
works,  which  are  highly  praised  by  Huet,  as 
models  of  translation.  The  great  honours  and 
emoluments  which  he  received,  and  the  con- 
tests among  the  most  famous  universities  to 
obtain  possession  of  him,  sufficiently  prove 
that  he  was  esteemed  one  of  the  ablest 
scholars  then  existing.    Monri.  Tiraboschi. — -A. 
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PACORI,  Ambrose,  a  French  practical 
writer  in  the  seventeenth  and  former  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  whose  works  are  held 
in  esteem  by  pious  Catholics,  was  born  of  ob- 
scure parents  at  Ceauce  in  the  lower  Maine, 
about  the  year  1650.  His  inclination  leading 
him  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  after  re- 
ceiving the  requisite  education  he  was  admitted 
to  deacon's  orders,  and  became  president  of 
the  college  in  his  native  place,  where,  at  the 
same  time,  he  taught  the  classics  and  philology. 
In  this  situation,  from  what  motives  we  arc 
not  informed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  poison 
him  by  one  of.  his  pupils,  from  which  he 
narrowly  escaped ;  and  thinking  his  life  no 
longer  safe  at  Ceauce,  he  resigned  his  post,  and 
retired  into  Anjou.  Soon  afterwards,  cardinal 
Coislin,  bijhop  of  Orleans,  appointed  him  to 
the  presidency  of  his  seminary  at  Mehun, 
which  he  retained  for  eighteen  years,  during 
which  he  procured  the  establishment  of  many 
seminaries  in  the  diocese  of  Orleans,  for  the 
education  of  young  persons  designed  for  the 
clerical  profession.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
cardinal,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  post ; 
when  he  withdrew  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement,  and  died 
in  1732,  when  he  was  about  eighty  years  of 
age.  By  the  purity  of  his  manners  he  reflect- 
ed lustre  on  his  learning  and  abilities,  which 
were  very  respectable ;  but  so  excessive  were 
his  modesty  and  humility,  that  he  could  never 
be  persuaded  to  enter  into  priest's  orders,  of 
the  importance  of  which  he  entertained  a  very 
exalted  idea.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  pious  and  practical  treatises,  which 
though  written  in  a  heavy  and  prolix  style, 
have  had  considerable  popularity  among  cer- 
tain classes  of  religionists.  The  principal  of 
them  are,  "Salutary  Advice  to  Parents  relative 
to  the  proper  Education  of  their  Children," 
i2mo. ;  ''  Dialogues  on  the  sacred  C)b>eivance 
of  Sundays  and  l-oj-tivaN  ■,"  "Chri^ti.in  Direc- 
tions for  an  uniformly  holy  Practice  ;"  "The 
Christian's  Day  Work;"  "Christi.m  Reflec- 
tions;" a  new  edition  of  "The  Epistles  ;md 
Gospels  for  the  Year,"  in  four  volumes,  1 2mo.; 
and  a  new  edition,  with  augmentations,  of  the 
abb.'  Cenevaux's  useful  and  pleasing  "  Select 
Histories,"  for  the  use  of  young  per>ons. 
Nauv.  Diet.  Hist.  Ludvocol's  Diet.  Hist,  ct 
Bibl.  portatif. — RI. 

PACUVIUS,  Marcus,  a  Latin  tragic  poet, 
was  a  native  of  Rruiidusium,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  sister's  son  of  Lnnius  lie 
flourished  about  B.C.  154,  and  was  the  frienil 
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and  guest  of  C.  Leiius.  In  the  rude  state  of 
the  Roman  theatre  he  obtained  great  reputa- 
tion ;  and  his  tragedy  of  "  Orestes"  is  parti- 
cularly mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  dialogue 
"De  Amicitia"  as  having  been  heard  with  loud 
applause.  He  also  composed  satires,  and  had 
a  talent  for  painting.  In  advanced  age  he  retired 
from  Rome  to  Tarentum,  where  he  died,  hav- 
ing nearly  reached  his  ninetieth  year.  A  few 
fragments  only  of  his  works  are  leftj  which 
have  been  published  in  the  "  Corpus  Poetarum 
Latinoruro."      Voisii  Poet.  Lat.    Jiaillet. — A. 

PADILLA,  Don  Juan  de,  the  leader  of  a 
popular  insurrection  in  Castille  against  the  mi- 
nisters of  Charles  V.,  was  tlie  eldest  son  of 
the  commendator  of  Castille.  When,  in  1520, 
the  cortes  or  parliament  of  .'>pain  assembled  in 
Gallicia  had  voted  the  emperor  a  free  gift 
without  obtaining  the  redress  of  any  of  the 
grievances  under  which  the  nation  laboured, 
the  citizens  of  Toledo  took  up  arms,  gained 
possession  of  the  castle,  and  displacing  all  per- 
sons in  office  suspected  of  attachment  to  the 
court,  established  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  levied  troops  for  their  defence. 
They  were  headed  by  Juan  de  Padilla,  a  young 
nobleman  of  a  generous  spirit  and  high  courage, 
well  qualified  for  the  office  of  a  leader  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  His  zeal  was  animated  by 
that  of  his  wife,  Maria  de  Pacheco,  a  lady  of 
noble  birth,  great  abilities,  and  unbounded  anj- 
bition.  Ihe  regent,  cardinal  Adrian,  having 
sent  a  body  of  troops  under  Rouquillo  for  the 
reduction  of  the  revolted  Segovians,  Padilla 
came  to  their  assistance  with  a  considerable 
reinforcement,  and  gave  Ronquillo  a  defeat. 
Me  then,  in  concurrence  with  the  other  leaders, 
appointed  a  general  convention  of  the  malcon- 
tents to  be  held  at  Avila.  In  that  assembly  de- 
puties appeared  from  almost  all  the  cities  en- 
titled to  representation  in  the  cortes,  and  form- 
ed a  solemn  league  of  mutual  defence  under 
the  title  of  the  .lunta.  Patlillj  then  suddenly 
repaired  to  fordesiliris,  the  place  of  residence 
of  the  dowager  queen  Jo  mna,  who  was  sunk 
into  a  state  of  melancholy  deran..,ement.  Upon 
some  indications  she  gave  of  returning  reason, 
the  Junta  removed  thitiier,  and  placing  lier 
nominally  at  the  head  of  the  government,  re- 
nounced the  authority  of  the  regent,  and  carried 
on  their  operations  in  her  name.  Padilla  by 
their  direction  proceeded  to  \'alladolid,  where 
he  reduced  Adrian  10  the  condition  of  a  private 
person,  and  seized  upon  the  archives  and  seals 
t)f  ilie  kingdom.  The  Junta  then  drew  up  .1 
remonstrance  containing  a  statement  of  griev- 
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ances,   with  their  acmaiuls  for  redress,  which 
may  be  compnrca    for  boldness  and  the   spirit 
of  cnhghtrncd  freedom  with  any  of  tliose  that 
in    the  following  century  were    prpsented    to 
Chirlcs  I.     It  struck,   indeed,  no  less  at  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility  than  at  tlic  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown  ;  and  thereby  produced  an 
union  of  the  nobles  with  tlie  royalists.     '1  he 
Junta,  foreseeing  the  opposition  rising  against 
Uieir  cause,  took  the  field  with  twenty  thousand 
men ;    but  instead  of  appointing  to  the  com- 
mand Padiila,    the  darling  of  the  people  and 
soldiers,    they  gave  way  to  a  mean  jealousy  of 
his  popularity,  and  substituted  don   Pedro  de 
Giron,  a   nobleman   of  the    first    order,   but 
wholly  unequal  to  tlic  trust.     Through  his  un- 
skilfulness,  the  person  of  the  queen  was  reco- 
vered by   the  royalists,  together  with  the  seals 
and  public   archives,  and  several  members  of 
the  Junta  were  made  prisoners. 

The   party,    however,    still    kept   up    their 
spirits,   and  Padilla   was  raised    to    the    chief 
command.     In  order  to  procure  the  necessary 
supplies  of  money,  donna  Maria  put  in  practice 
a  remarkable  expedient.     Repairing  with  her 
train  to  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  in  which  was 
contained  a  vast  treasure  of  ecclesiasticalwealth, 
she  entered   it  in  solemn   procession,  with  all 
the  marks  of  the  deepest  sorrow  and  contrition. 
Clad  in  mourning,  with  tears,  sighs,  and  beating 
of  breasts,   the  train  implored  pardon  of  the 
saints  whose  shrines  they  were  come  to  strip 
of  their  ornaments  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
pilhgc,  which  alForded  a  rich  booty,   and  It  is 
probable  that  the  solemn  farce  passed  as  an  act 
of  devotion  with  the  enthusiastic  partisans  of 
the  cause.     Padilla  for  some  time  was  success- 
ful in  various  small  encounters  ;  but  the  Junta 
having  imprudently  consented  to  a  suspension 
of   arms,  many  of  his  .soldiers  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  home  with   their  plunder. 
The  royal  army  advanced  upon  the  insurgents 
in  this   diminished  state,  and  coming   up  with 
them  as  they  were  retreating,  in '.'\pril   152 1, 
put  them  to   flight  almost  without  resistance. 
Padilla,  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  rally 
them,  resolving  not  to   survive  the  ruin  of  his 
party,   rushed   among  the  thickest  of  the  foe, 
and  was  wounded,  unhorsed,  and  madeprisoncr, 
together  with   his  principal  oiRceBs.     On  the 
very  next  day,  without  any  form  of  trial,  he 
was  led  to  execution.     Undisni  lytd  by  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  he  previously  wrote  two  elo- 
quent and  manly  letters,  to  his  wife,  and  to  the 
city  ovToledo,  and  then  quietly  submitted  to 
his  f^il*.,  When  the  sentence  was  read,  pro- 


claiming them  traitors,  one  of  his  fellow-sufFer- 
ers  betrayed  some  indignant  emotions ;  but 
Padilla  restrained  him,  observing  that  "  yester- 
day was  the  time  to  have  acted  with  the  spirit 
of  gentlemen  ;  to  day  that  of  dying  with  the 
meekness  of  Christians." 

After  Pjdilla's  death,  his  heroic  widow  alone, 
donna   Maria,    supported    the   sinking    cause. 
Bent  on  revenging   his   fate,  she  raised  fresh 
forces,  and   used  every  art  to  animate  the  ci- 
tizens of  Toledo  to  a  vigorous  resistance.    She 
marched  through   tlie  streets,  with  her  young 
son  in    deep  mourning  and   se.ited  on  a  mule, 
before  whom  a  standard  was  borne  representing 
his  father's  execution.     When  the  city  was  at 
length  invested  by  the  victors,  s  le  defi'nded  it 
with   success  and  spirit  as  long  as  t!ie  people 
could   be  induced   to  second  her ;    but  having 
incurred   the  enmity  of  the  clergy  by  making 
free  with  their  property  on  the  public  account, 
they   were  able  to  render  her  unpopular,   and 
the  city  was  yielded  to  the  king's  troops.     She 
retreated   to  tiie  citadel,   which  she  defended 
with    great    resolution    four    months    longer. 
When   reduced   to  extremities,  she  m.ide  her 
escape   in  disguise,    and   fled    to  her  relations 
in  Portugal,  where  she  ended  her  days.    Robert- 
son s  Charles  V. — A. 

PADILLA,  Lorenzo  de,  a  Spanish  anti- 
quarian of  great  eminence,  who  was  one  of  the 
historiographers  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
He  took  infinite  pains  in  preserving  Roman 
inscriptions,  and  ascertaining  the  classical  geo- 
graphy of  Spain.  Ills  papers  upon  this  sub- 
ject came  into  the  hands  of  Florian  tie  Ocampo, 
who  Is  said  to  have  availed  himself  of  them 
ungenerously,  without  acknowledging  his  ob- 
ligation. Among  other  works  he  left  a  gene- 
ral history  of  Spain,  in  four  parts.  A  few 
sheets,  which  h.ive  accidentally  been  preserved, 
prove  that  it  had  been  committed  to  the  press, 
though  the  impression,  it  cannot  now  be 
known  why,  was  never  completed.  The  manu- 
script exists  In  the  Dominican  library  0/  St. 
Paul's,  at  Cordova.  Padilla  is  also  one  of  the 
earliest  genealogical  writers  of  the  Spaniards, 
having  been  led  to  this  subject  in  the  course  of 
his  antiquarian  researches.  A'/V.  Antonio. — R.  S. 
PAEZ,  Pedro,  a  man  deservedly  eminent  in 
the  history  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  Abyssinia,  was 
a  Castilian,  born  at  Toledo,  of  noble  family. 
He  entered  the  company,  and  having  complet- 
ed his  studies,  was  sent  to  India  in  the  year 
1588.  The  Portuguese  in  Abyssinia  were  at 
this  time  without  a  patriarch,  or  any  spiritual 
assistant,  so  difficult  was  it  to  introduce  them 
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into  that  kingdom,  every  entrance  into  which 
•VIMS  in  possession  of  the  Turks  or  Moors.  To 
this  mission  i'aez  and  P.  Antonio  de  Monser- 
rat  were  appointed.  They  were  made  prison- 
ers on  their  way,  and  sent  to  the  court  of  the 
king  of  Xael,  wliich  the  Portuguese  call  Hey- 
nan.  The  brother  of  the  king  treated  them 
kindly  on  the  way,  and  regaled  them  with 
cahooy  which  is  water,  says  Balthasar  Tellez, 
boiled  with  the  shell  of  a  fruit  called  buuei  and 
which  they  drink  instead  of  wine.  This  is 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  imperfect  descrip- 
tions of  coffee.  The  king  of  Xael  was  tri- 
butary to  the  pacha  of  Yemen,  and  bound 
by  treity  to  send  him  all  the  Portuguese 
who  might  fall  into  his  hands ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  were  sent  to  Canaan,  the  capital 
where  the  pacha  resided.  This  city,  which 
was  sixty  leagues  from  Mocha,  had  once  been 
a  large  and  flourishing  place.  It  was  tlien  sur- 
rounded with  walls  of  brick,  as  strong  as  forti- 
fications of  such  materials  could  be.  and  its 
population  was  about  2coo  persons,  a  fourth 
part  of  whom  were  Jews.  At  first  their  cap- 
tivity was  easy.  The  paclia  had  been  one  of 
the  grand  Turk's  gardeners  :  so  far  was  he 
from  being  ashamed  of  his  origin,  tiiat  the 
spade  with  which  he  had  worked  was  hung  up 
in  a  conspicuous  place,  in  the  great  hall  of  his 
palace.  He  was  fond  of  the  practice,  and 
finding  the  Jesuits  had  some  knowledge  of  it, 
employed  them  in  his  gardens,  till  in  an  evil 
hour  he  was  persuaded  that  a  great  ransom 
might  be  obtained  for  them.  He  fixed  5000 
Portugueze  crowns  as  the  price,  and  with  true 
Moorish  barbarity  began  to  treat  them  progres- 
sively worse  and  worse,  that  they  might  the 
sooner  prevail  upon  their  countrymen  to  pay  it. 
At  length,  in  the  sixth  year  of  their  captivity, 
he  sent  them  to  Mocha,  that  they  might  speak 
with  the  Indian  merchants.  Here  they  were 
put  on  board  a  galley  and  chained  to  the  oar ; 
their  only  food  was  maize,  or  Inili.m  corn, 
which  was  given  them  in  the  grain'  they 
had  no  other  means  of  dressing  it  than  by  soak- 
ing it,  then  rubbing  it  betv/een  two  stones  till 
it  was  made  into  a  paste  :  with  this  paste  they 
lined  a  large  jar,  and  made  a  fire  in  the  jar  to 
bake  it.  Vt  length  the  viceroy  of  India  sent 
1000  crowns  for  their  ransom  ;  the  pacha 
accepted  it,  seeing  he  could  get  no  mon-,  and 
the  two  fathers  relumed  to  India,  where  Mon- 
serrat  soon  afterwards  died.  He  was  one  of 
the  Jesuits  wlio  had  been  deputed  to  the  court 
of  Akbar  when  that  sultan  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  instructed  in  Christianity. 


Pedro  Paez  was  more  successful  in  his  second 
attempt.  He  got  a  Turk  to  land  Inm  at  Ma- 
suah,  in  the  character  of  an  Armenian,  and 
safely  entered  Abyssinia  in  1603,  not  1600  as 
Bruce  has  it.  Jacob  was  at  this  time  neguz  or 
king  of  that  country,  but  was  soon  deposed  by 
Za  Dcnghel.  The  Jesuit,  instead  of  hastening 
to  court,  busying  himself  in  court  intrigues, 
and  seeking  court  favour,  remained  ([uietly 
among  his  (lock,  translating  into  Abyssinian  a 
compendium  of  christian  doctrine,  the  work  of 
Marcos  George,  one  of  his  fraternity  Stjme 
children  were  thoroughly  instructed  in  the 
dialogues  of  this  work.  Za  Denghel  heard  of 
their  proficiency  :  it  was  a  wonderful  thing  in 
that  barbarous  country,  and  he  sent  for  the 
master  and  his  scholars  to  exhibit  before  him. 
Paez  took  two  of  them  with  him.  The  king 
was  delighted  with  their  performance,  enquired 
if  what  they  had  repeated  was  written  in  a 
book,  and  was  presented  with  a  translation. 
Disputes  were  held  between  the  stupid  priests 
of  the  country  and  the  missionary,  whieli  ended 
in  the  exposure  of  their  brutish  ignorance,  and 
the  king  became  a  thorough  convert  to  the 
Roman  catholic  faith. 

Sensible  at  first  how  necessary  it  was  to  pro- 
ceed with  prudence,  Za  Denghel,  when  he 
professed  his  conviction  to  Pedro  Paez,  exact- 
ed an  oath  from  him  not  to  divulge  the  secret,  k 
He  soon  forgot  the  precaution  which  he  had  \ 
enjoined,  and  prohibited  the  observance  of  the 
sabbath  on  Saturday,  that  being  one  of  the 
relics  of  Judaism  which  the  Abyssinians  still 
retain.  The  Jesuit  would  have  moderated  his 
zeal  if  he  could  :  a  rebellion  soon  broke  out, 
Za  Denghel  was  slain  in  battle  and  Jacob  re- 
inthroncd  in  his  stead.  Geddes  has  cast  a 
moiit  unwarranted  and  unwarrantable  aspersion 
upon  Pedro  Paez  and  the  Abyssinian  Portu- 
gueze, as  if  they  had  borne  a  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  this  king  :  there  is  not  the 
slightest  grou'id  for  the  suspicion  ;  so  far  from 
it,  the  Jesuit  historians  err,  if  they  err  at  all,  in 
representing  Jacob  as  ineligible  to  the  throne, 
because  he  was  a  bastard.  Geddes  hated  the 
catholic  religion,  and  not  without  good  reason; 
but  no  passion  is  so  prone  to  commit  woiks 
of  supererogation  as  hatred.  In  his  ngluious 
abhorrence  of  a  juggling,  tyrannical,  and  bloody 
system  of  priestcraft,  he  was  blind  to  indivi- 
dual virtue. 

The  Portugueze  attached  themselves  to 
Jacob  after  Za  Denghels  death.  His  triumph 
w.is  but  transit  iry.  oocinios,  the  cousm  i  ',3 
Denghel,  slew  him,  and  won  the  crown.     He 
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also  tlioucht  !t  wise  lo  favour  the  Poriuguezc, 
and  in  a  short  time  became  a  convert  to  Pedro 
Paez.  Jhere  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the  sin- 
cerity of  >uch  conversions.  Nothing  but  in-' 
corrigible  bigotry  could  prefer  the  Christianity 
of  an  Ahuna  to  that  of  a  Jesuit.  The  new 
king  did  not  proceed  with  (he  moderation 
which  his  teacher  advised  ;  rebellion  after  re- 
bellion broke  out.  The  Abuna  had  now  laid 
claim  to  a  papal  power  of  excommunicating 
heretical  kings,  and  absolving  orthodox  sub- 
jects from  their  obedience.  The  king's  own 
son-in-law  took  arms  agaiiist  him.  The  two 
arn\ies  were  ready  for  battle,  when  the  daugh- 
ter of  Socinios  and  wife  of  Julius  besought  her 
husband  with  tears  to  de^ist  while  it  was  yet 
possible,  offering  to  be  the  mediator,  and  esta- 
blish peace ;  he  bade  her  sternly  go  into  her 
tent,  and  when  she  asked  him  to  take  food  be- 
fore he  went  to  battle,  replied,  with  an  oath, 
that  he  would  never  cat  or  drink  till  he  had 
brought  her  her  father's  head.  The  Abuna 
distributed  his  blessing  to  the  rebels,  assuring 
them  that  all  who  fell  in  this  holy  cause  would 
go  straight  to  hea\cn  without  passing  through 
purgatory.  "I  believe,"  says  Teliez,  "they 
would  find  sucli  rubs  in  the  way  that  none  of 
them  would  even  reach  purgatory  ;  there  was  a 
wider  gate  open  on  this  side  of  it."  Julius 
and  the  Abuna  were  both  killed,  and  the  cause 
of  Catholicism  was  not  again  endangered  during 
the  life  of  Paez. 

The  tales  which  the  Portugueze  related  of 
their  own  coilntry,  and  particularly  of  the 
palaces  of  their  kings,  were  regarded  witli 
wonder,  and  almost  within  credulity,  by  the 
Abyssinians.  Fac/  undertook  to  build  a  pahce 
at  Gorgora,  a  rocky  peninsula,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  hike  of  Dembea,  a  situation  which 
Bruce  describes  as  delightful  and  magnificent 
beyond  European  conception.  He  was  him- 
self architect,  mason,  sir.ith,  and  carpenter,  and 
produced  a  building  which  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  al!  who  beheld  it,  the  natives  never 
having  seen  what  they  called  a  house  upon  a 
house  beTore.  A  spring  lock,  which  he  fixed 
upon  one  of  the  doors,  saved  the  king's  life 
when  he  would  else  liave  been  assassinated. 

The  last  triumph  which  this  good  mission- 
ary enjoyed  was  that  of  seeing  the  king  put 
away  all  his  wives  except  one,  and  receiving  his 
general  confession.  Having  done  this  he  re- 
turned to  his  convent,  saying  his  Nunc  dimitiis. 
His  release  was  indeed  at  hand.  Immediately 
on  his  arrival  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and 
died  on  the  third  of  May,  1622.     Bruce  dates 


his  death  a  year  later  -,  that  excellent  traveller 
is  seldom  accurate  in  trifles-  Paez  died  in 
time  to  be  spared  tlie  mortification  of  witness- 
ing misconduct  and  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
Jesuits,  which  he  could  not  have  prevented, 
and  whicii  ruined  the  cause  of  Rome  and  of 
civilization  in  Abyssinia. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  Teliez  mis-writes 
the  name  of  this  missionary  Pays,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  punning  upon  it.  He  refers  to  pa- 
pers written  by  Paez  himself,  anil  preserved  at 
Kome  ;  perhaps  they  still  exist,  and  if  so,  how 
greatly  is  their  publication  to  be  desired  !  Bnl- 
thasav  TellcT.,  Hist,  (toicral  de  Ethiopia  a  Alia. 
Ge'ldes'  Church  Hisiorj  cf  Ethiopia.  Bruce. 
— R.  S. 

PAGAN,  IiLAisE  Francois,  comte  de,  an 
eminent  military  engineer,  was  born  in  1604 
at  Avignon.  He  entered  into  the  army  at 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  a  variety  of  actions.  Fc  was  patronized  by 
his  near  relation  the  const:'bIc  de  Luynes,  whom 
he  had  the  misfortuno  to  lose  at  the  siege  of 
Montauban,  at  which  he  was  also  deprived  of 
the  sight  of  an  eye  by  a  musket- shot.  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  with  great  ardour  and  enter- 
prize.  At  the  passage  of  the  Alps  and  the 
barricades  of  Suza  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  determined  band,  and  undertook  to 
come  to  the  attack  by  a  particular  but  very  dan- 
gerous road.  Having  gained  the  summit  of  a 
steep  mountain,  and  cried  to  his  followers, 
"  This  is  the  road  to  glory,"  he  slid  down  the 
mountain  ;  and  being  imitated  by  his  men,  they 
arrived  first  at  the  barricades  and  carried  them. 
This  action  v/as  spouen  of  in  the  highest  terms 
by  the  king,  Lewis  XIII.,  before  the  duke  of 
Savoy  and  a  numerous  court.  Pagan  was  pre- 
sent wlien  the  king  in  1633  formed  the  siege  of 
Nanci,  anil  traced  the  lines  and  torts  of  circum- 
vallation.  In  1642  he  was  sent  into  Portugal  in 
quality  of  field-marshal,  and  there  lost  his  other 
eye.  Having  from  his  youth  closely  applied  to 
mathematical  studies,  with  a  particular  view  to 
the  science  of  fortification,  now  that  he  was  dis- 
abled from  serving  his  country  in  the  field  he  em- 
ployed the  whole  force  of  his  active  mind  in  spe- 
culations of  this  kind  ;  and  in  1645  produced  his 
"  Traite  des  Fortifications,"  which  passed  for 
the  best  work  that  had  hitherto  been  published 
on  that  subject.  It  was  followed  by  his  "'Theo- 
remes  Geometriqucs,"  i6;i;  "  Theorie  des 
Planetes,"  1657;  and  "Tables  A.stroncniiques," 
1658  ;  in  all  of  which  he  showed  'limseh  a  very 
able  mathematician.  He  also  published  in  1655 
an  "Historical  and  Geographical  Account  of  the 
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River  of  i\mazons,  extracted  from  different 
Writers."  He  was  not  entirely  free  from  the 
delusion  of  judicial  astrology,  and  wliat  lie 
wrote  on  this  subject  is  the  only  blot  upon  his 
scientific  character.  With  a  high  reputation 
for  knowledge  and  worth,  and  possessed  of  the 
esteem  of  his  sovereign  and  the  court,  he  died 
at  Paris  in  i66i,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Per- 
rault  Howmes  llliist.      Aloreri. — A. 

PAGI,  Anthony,  a  l-'rench  Franciscan 
monk  of  the  class  of  friars-minors,  commonly 
called  cordelier?,  and  a  very  able  ecclesiastical 
historian  and  clironologer  in  the  seventeeiitli 
century,  was  born  at  Rognes,  a  small  town 
near  .  ix  in  Provence,  in  the  year  i(>24.  He 
embraced  the  monastic  lite  in  a  convent  at 
Aries,  in  the  year  1641,  and,  after  going 
through  the  usual  courses  of  philosophy  and 
tlivinity,  officiated  for  some  time  as  preacher, 
with  great  acceptaliility.  He  was  also  much 
occupied  in  the  confessional,  and  was  four 
times  elected  provincial  of  his  order.  1  hese 
employments,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  applying  very  assiduously  to  the  study  of 
chronology  and  ecclesiastical  history,  in  which 
he  succeeded  so  well,  as  to  become  one  of  the 
most  able  critics  of  his  time  in  those  branches 
of  learning.  In  1682,  he  published  a  piece  en- 
titled, "  Dissertiitio  hypatica,  sou  de  Consuli- 
bus  Cassareis,"  quarto,  which  abounds  in  cu- 
rious remarks,  and  throws  considerable  light 
on  the  chronology  of  the  consulates.  But  his 
most  considerable  work  consists  of  a  criticism 
on  the  "  Annales"  of  Baronius,  in  which  he 
follows  that  learned  cardinal  year  after  year, 
and  rectifies  an  infinite  number  of  mistakes, 
both  in  his  chronology,  and  in  his  facts.  It  is 
entitled,  "  Critica  Hi>itorico-Clironologica  in 
Universos  Annales  Ecclesiasticos  Eminent,  et 
Rev.  Ca;s.  Card.  Haronii,  in  qua  rerum  nar- 
ratio  defenditur,  illustratur,  supplctur,  Ordo 
Temporum  corrigitur.  innovatur,  et  Periodo 
Grxco-Romana,  nunc  prinium  concinnata 
munitur,  &c."  in  four  volumes,  folio.  This 
work  is  distinguished  by  profound  learning, 
solid  and  judicious  criticism,  moderation,  and 
candour;  and  the  simple  style  in  which  it  ie 
written  is  well  adapted  to  chronological  nar- 
ration. It  extends  to  the  yc;\r  1198,  where 
Baronius  finishes.  in  compiling  it  father 
Pagi  rcceivei.  coiisideiabk  assistance  from  the 
abb>.'  dc  LongucTue.  I  he  first  volume  made 
its  appearaiKe  at  Paris,  in  the  year  l(  89  ;  and 
the  three  followinf;  were  not  printed  till  after 
the  author'j  dcrith.ui  .  er  the  care  of  his  nephew, 
the   subject  of   the   iie.\t  article,   when    they 


were  committed  to  tlie  press  at  Geneva,  in 
1705.  A  new  edition  of  the  whole  was  pub- 
lished at  the  same  place,  in  1727.  Father 
Pagi  also  published  an  edition  of  "  the  Ser- 
mons of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,"  in  Latin,  in 
1685  ;  and  two  answers  to  criticisms  on  his 
"Dissertation  on  the  Consulates:"  one,  ac- 
companying that  collection  of  sermons,  and 
the  other  in  the  "  Journal  des  Scavans"  for 
November  11,  1686.  He  died  at  Ai.x,  in 
1699,  about  the  age  of  75,  equally  beloved  for 
his  amiable  manners,  as  he  was  respected  for 
his  profound  learning.  Monri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hijt.~\\. 

PAGI,  Francis,  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  member  of  the  same  religious  commu- 
nity, was  born  at  Lambesc,  in  the  year  1654. 
He  commenced  his  studies  at  Toulon,  under 
the  fathers  of  the  oratory,  and  made  so  great  a 
proficiency  in  the  belles-lettres,  :hat  his  uncle 
was  induced  to  send  for  him  to  Aix,  where  he 
then  resided.  Here  Francis  entered  into  the 
order  of  cordeliers,  and,  after  he  had  finished  his 
studies,  taught  philosophy  in  different  houses, 
where  he  was  succcssivelystationedby  the  direc- 
tion of  his  superiors.  At  length,  being  permit- 
ted to  follow  his  inclination,  he  returned  to  .\ix, 
and  applied  with  such  ardour  and  assiduity 
to  the  study  of  history,  under  his  uncle's  in- 
structions, that  he  was  soon  able  to  afford  him 
valuable  assistance  in  his  great  work,  and  was 
properly  entrusted  with  the  care  of  editing  the 
three  last  volumes  of  it,  as  we  have  seen  above. 
After  he  had  executed  this  task,  he  employed 
himself  in  writing  a  work  of  his  own,  which  he 
published  -under  the  title  of,  "  Breviarium 
Historico-Chronologico-Criticum,  lUustriora 
Pontificuni  Romanorum  Gesta,  Concilioruni 
generalium  Acta,  &c.  complectens,"  form- 
ing in  the  whole  four  volumes,  quarto.  The 
first  and  second  of  these  volumes  made  tlieir 
appearance  in  1717,  the  third  in  1718.  and  the 
fourth  not  till  after  the  autlior's  death,  when  it 
was  published  by  Anthony  Pagi,  the  second  of 
that  name,  and  nephew  to  our  author.  T.'iis 
work,  which  comprizes  the  history  of  the 
popes,  and  of  the  general  councils,  together 
with  numerous  details  relative  to  the  disci- 
pline, the  rites,  ike.  of  the  church,  displays 
much  learned  and  curious  rtscaidi,  and  is 
drawn  up  in  a  style  that  is  correct  and  neat. 
The  r.uthor,  however,  is  a  zc.ilous  advocate  for 
the  highest  claims  of  the  pretended  successors 
of  St.  Peter,  and  maint.iins  so  uniformly  and 
steadily  the  infallibility  o*"  the  pope,  his  supe- 
riority over  councils,  the  right  of  appeals  to  tlic 
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It  was  his  object,  therefore,  to  produce 
in  which  the  viiii.uc  j'-   uld 
Kiginals 
I'lOn  an- 
.lina  ill  I -2  I    in  tb    sixty  seventh   year  of  his     nounced,   thanit  met  with  the  approbation  of 
age,  having  p.iss  d  ihro  gh  the  principal  olhces 
of  tru'-t  aii.l  Imiioiir  in  his  order.   His  nephyw, 


court  of  Rome,  and  the  papal  power  of  ana-  romc. 

themati=inc  sovcrcj-ns.  that  it  should  bccm  that  a  new  translation,   in  which  the  viii-.uc 

his  work  wa*  undertaken  for  the  express   pur-  bo   folio,  ed  whenever  hdehty  to  the  o. 

nojeofdcfending  those  opinions.     The  author  pcrmi  ted.     No    sooner   was^  his  inten-, 


Anthony  Pagi,  was  born  at  Martijinc  in  Pro- 
venr?,  and  entered  among  the  Jesuits,  whom 
he  afterwards  quitted,  and  became  provost  of 
Cav,.illon.  He  published,  "  A  History  of  the 
Revolutions  of  the  J^ow  countries,"  I727> 
i2nio.-,  and  also,  "  The  Hisiory  of  young 
Cyrus,"  i-^'S,  i2mo  He  was  a  writer  not 
destitute  of  t.i'.eiits  and  geniu:-,  but  ^uff:r- 
ed  his  imniiiinatioii  to  remain  wibridled.  lo 
this  it  is  owin^,  that  his  "  i  istory  of  young 
Cyrus,"  in  particular,  resembles  more  the  exer- 
cise of  a  college- rhetorician  than  the  pro- 
duction of  a  dispassionate  dignified  historian, 
formed  on  the  model  of  tlie  ancients.  His 
style  is  <lif}usc,  romantic,  and  often  very  cul- 
pably neg'igcnt.  We  meet  with  no  further 
particulars  concerning  him.  iMoreri. 
Diet.  Hist.—  M. 
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pope  Leo  X.  who  had  that  confidence  in  the 
learning  and  abilities  of  Pagniiii,  that  he  promis- 
ed to  furnisli  him  with  all  the  necessary  expcpices 
for  roiiiplcting  his  work.  Irom  a  letter  oJ  Fran- 
cis Pi>:us  of  Mirandula  to  the  author  it  appears, 
that  he  commenced  his  version  of  the  Hebrew 
scriptures  in  i493,aiul  after  employing  five-and- 
twcnty  years  upon  it,  finiihed  it  in  1518.  tie 
then  applied  to  the  translation  of  the  Apocry- 
phal books,  and  the  New  Testament,  both  of 
which  he  rendered  from  the  origiwal  Greek 
before  the  year  1521.  At  length  tlie  whole 
work  was  published  at  Lyons,  in  1528,  under 
the  title  of  "  Veteris  et  Novi  Tcstamenti  nova 
i'raiislalio,  per  Sanctum  Pagninum  nuper 
edita,  approbante  Clemente  VII."  in  quarto, 
accompanied  with  the  licences  of  popes  Adrian 
VI.  and  Clement  VII.  On  this  work  many- 
high  commendations  have  been  bestowed  by 
the  most  learned  rabbis,  who  have  decidedly 


PAGMNI,  Sanctes,  an  Italian  Dominican  given  it  the  preference  to  all  other  translations 
monk,  in  the  fifteenth  and  former  part  of  the  of   the  sacred   Hebrew  writings  ;  and  also  by 
sixteenth  century,  distinguished  for  his  skill  h)  many   eminent  christian  critics,  catholic   and 
oriental  and  biblical  literature,  was  descended  protestant ;    and  among   others,  by    Leutden, 
from  a  respectable  family,  and  born  at  Lucca,  Erpenius,    Buxtorf,    and     the    learned    lluet 
in  theyenr  14-0.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  took  bishop    of  Avranches.      On   the    other  hand, 
the  habit  in  a  convent  of  the  Dominican  order,  Gcnebrard,  father  .imon,   and   others,   while 
and  applied  with  extraordinary  diligence  to  the  tliey    agree    with    later   translators    and    corn- 
study  of  the  learned  languages,  and  of  divinity,  mencators  on  the  scriptures  in  acknowledging 
He  not  only  made  himself  master  of  the  Latin  that   Pagnini    has  given  proof  in  it   of  great 
and   Greek,   but  also  of  the  Hebi-jw,  Chaldie,  learning  and  abihties,  contest  its  claims  to  the 
and  Arabic  tongues.     As  he  particularly  excel-  superior  excellence  which  the  former  attribute 
led  in  the  knowledge  of  the  I  lebrew  language,  to  it.     In  Lc  Long's  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,'  the 
he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  teach  it  in  a  mo-  reader  may  meet  with  a  sliort  summary  of  their 
nastery  at  Lvons,  where  he  spent   the  greatest  opposite   judgments    concerning    it.       Fatiier 
part  of  his  life.      Here  he  distinguished  him-  Simon  pronounces   it  to  be  obscure,  barbarous, 
self  bv  his  zeal  in  defending  the  catholic  church  and  full    of  solecisms,   and   maintains   that  it 
again'at  the  attacks  of  the  reformers,  and  labour-  sometimes  changes  the  sense  of  the  text.     He 
ed   to    prevent   the  numerous    Italian  families  therefore  concludes,  that  instead  of  correcting 
which  had  settled  in  this  city,  from  being  con-  the  vulg.ite  by   Pagnini's  translation,  the  latter 
verted  by  the  emissaries  of   the  Waldenses  and  ought  rather  itself  to  be  corrected  by  the  vul- 
Lutherans.     Bat  what   principally  contributed  gate.      To  ^ach  strictures  the   author  exposed 
to  his  celebrity,  wa';  the  design  which  he   un-  himself,  by  adhering  too  closely  and  servilely  to 
dcrtook  and  accomplished,  of  making  the  first  the  letter  of  ,his  originals,  according  to  gram- 
modern  translation  into  La;in  of  the  Old  Tes-  matieal    strictness      This    version    afterwards 


tament  scriptures  from  th-  original  Hebrew, 
and  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek. 
To  this  design  he  w.is  led  trom  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  vutgate  translation,  as  it  has  de- 
scended to  modern  tini  s-  is  greatly  corrupted 
from  the  state  in  which  u  was  left  by  St.  Je- 


unilerwent  repeacd  impressions.  In  the  saine 
year  in  which  it  made  its  appearance,  the 
author  publi.died,  "  Liber  Intcrpretationum 
iiebrjicorum,  .\ram«orum,  Graecorumque 
Noci;  lum,  quiE  arcanis  sacrisque  in  Litteris 
inveniuntur,    ordine    alphabetico,    ut   inventu 
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cuncta  sint  perfftcilia,"  quarto,  which  has  been 
added  to  the  subsefjuent  editions  of  that  work. 
Pagnini  also  published,  "Thesaurus  Linguae 
Saiicta;,"  1529,  folio,  which  was  reprinted  by 
Robert  Stephens,  under  the  title  of,  "  'I'hcsau- 
vus  Lingux  Sanctse  contractior  et  emendatior," 
1548,  quarto,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  same 
was  pviblished  at  Antwerp  in  1616,  octavo; 
"  Isagogcs,  scu  Introductionis  ad  Sacnis  J-it- 
teras  Liber  Unus,"  152^*,  quarto,  and  reprint- 
ed in  1536,  folio,  with  an  historical  preface  by 
Symphoricn  Cliampier;  "  Hebraicarum  Iiistitu- 
tionum  Jjibrl  Qiiatuor,  Sane.  Pag.  Luc.  Auct. 
ex  Rabbi  David  Kimhi  priore  parte  fere 
transcripti,"  1526,  quarto,  of  which  an  abridg- 
ment was  printed  at  Paris  by  Robert  Stevens, 
1546,  quarto  ;  "  Enchiridion  Expositionisvo  ca- 
bulorum  Harucli,  Targuin  —  et  multorum  ali- 
orum  Librorur.),  Hebraicw  Lingux-,  aliisque  Li- 
brisapprinie  aecommodatum,"  &c.  1523,  folio;. 
"  Isagogx  ad  s.icras  Litteras  et  ad  mysticos 
Scripiurx'  Sensus,"  &c.  being  a  continuation  of 
the  '■  Isagoges'"  abovementioned,  and  reprinted 
with  the  same  in  1536,  folio  ;  "  Grammatica 
Rabbi  David,  qure  Michol  nuncupatur,  in  Lati- 
num  translata  cloquium  ;"  "Liber  Ephod, 
grammaticam  continens  Ilebraicam,  Latine  do- 
natus ;"  "  Liber  cui  Nomcn  Cheter,  id  est.  Co- 
rona, in  quo  de  divinisnoniinibus  agitur,  Latine 
versus ;"  "  Catena  argentea  in  Pcntateu- 
chum,"  in  six  large  volumes,  1536;  "Catena 
argentea  in  totum  Psalterium,  Hcbraoruni, 
Graecorum,  et  Latinorum,  continens  Coninien- 
taria,"  in  three  large  volumes;  "  Annotamenta 
in  totum  Vetus  Jestamentum  ;"  "  Chnldai- 
cum  Enchiridion;"'  "lsagog;e  Graccte,  ixc." 
1525,  in  two  volumes,  folio;  and  he  left 
behind  him  a  number  of  manuscripts.  Pagnini 
died  at  Lyons  in  1536,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six, 
and  when  his  obsequies  were  celebrated,  a  great 
number  of  the  principal  people  of  the  city  at- 
tended, out  of  respect  to  his  memory.  Landi's 
Hist,  de  la  Lit.  de  I'ltalie,  vol.  IF.  liv.  xii. 
art.  I.  sect.  34.  Aloreri.  Sinio/i's  Crit.  Hist. 
Old  Test,  hoik  a.  ch.  20.  Le  Long's  Bibl. 
Sacra,  vol.  /.-   M. 

PAJON,  Claudu,  a  learned  French  protcs- 
tant  divine  in  the  ;eventeenth  ceitury  was  de- 
scended from  a  noi'le  family,  and  born  at  Ro- 
morentin  in  the  Orleanois,  in  the  year  1626. 
H.iving  made  choice  of  the  ministry  for  his 
profession,  .'fter  ueeiving  a  pnparaiory  educa- 
tion at  his  native  pl.ice  he  wah  sent  to  pursue 
his  academical  stutlies  at  Saun^ir,  where  1  e  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  j.;cfuiency  in  the 
vari'^us  brunches  oi  Lar'.ing,  as  well  as  bv  nn 
uncommon  degree  of  penetration  and  sagacuy 


in     his  academical   exercises,   and    persuasive 
powers  of  eloquence.      Tiius  >iualified,  at   the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  was  admitted  to  the  mi- 
nistry, and  became  pastor  of  Marchcnoir  in  the 
little  province  of  Dunois.     While  he  continued 
at  this  place,  the  famous  Jurieu,  wlio  was  then 
settled  at  Mer,  had  entered  into  a  controversy 
with  a   minister  of  the  name  of  Buissot,  who 
leaned  somewhat   towanls  the  Arminian   sys- 
tem, and  addressed  a  letter  written  against  him 
to  M.  Pajot.      Resentfulthat  our  author  did  not 
enter  into  his  views  of  the  controversy,  furieu 
turned  his  attack  against  him,  and  accused  the 
modifications  underwhich  P.ijon  exhibited  some 
of   the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  church,  of 
being  erroneous  and   dangerous  heresies.     In 
particular,   he  charged   him  with  such  a  modi- 
fication ol  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  influence 
on  the  mind  in  tlie  work  of  conversion,  as  was 
equivalent  to  a  denial  of  such  influence,  and 
resolved  that  work  into  the  exertion  of  man's 
natural  powers  and  faculties,  aided  by  the   as- 
siduous study    of  the   revealed    will    of  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  Pajon  complained,  that  his 
doctrine   was  either  ill  understood,  or  wilfully 
perverted.     He  observed,  that  he  did  not  deny 
entirely  an  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  really  converted 
to  God,   but  only  such  an  immediate  operation 
as  was  not  accompanied  with  the  ministry  and 
efficacy  of  the  divine  word  ;  or  to  express  the 
matter   in  other    terms,  he   declared   that    he 
could  not  adopt  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
represent  that    ivord  to    be  no  more   than  an 
instrumiiit  void  of  intrinsic  efficacy,  z  mere  ex- 
ternal sign  of  an  immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.     He   concluded  by  observing  that  we 
ought    not   to   dispute   about    the    v:. inner   in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  but  content  ourselves  with   acknow- 
ledging, that  I  ie  is  the  true  and  original  author 
of  all  that  is  good  in  the  affections  of  our  heart, 
and  the   actions  that  proceed  from  them.     In 
the  mean  time  M.  Pajon  had  bet n  elected  to  fill 
the  chair  of  professor  of  divinity  atSaumur.  His 
complaints   and   declarations,  however,  instead 
of   disposing   his   opponents    to  peace,  .served 
only   to  provoke    them  to  renewed  hostilities, 
and  Jurieu   wrote  against   him  with  his  usual 
viiulencc,    denouncing  him  as  heitrodox,  and 
from     his    station,    a    dangerous    underniiner 
of  the-  true  faith  of  the  reformed  church.     ^L 
Pajon   defended  himself  uguinst  Jurieu  and  his 
party,    wiih   learning    and    ingenuity,    till    at 
Iciigih   the  controversy  between  them  became 
so  Wi.rm,  that   Ik    was   cited  before  tlic  synod 
of   Anjou,  111   i66j,  to  give  an  account  of  his 
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•mbly  he  disputed  ngainst     neither  trouble  nor  expcnce  to  furnish  it  with 

r  several  -sessions,  with  so     curiosities  of  nature  and  art,  and  with  pliiloso- 

^  smisscd  without     phicai  and   mechanical   instruments    and   ma- 

o  retain  his  pro-     chines  of   every    description.     So  famous  did 

this  collection  become,  that  it  induced  Peter  the 


doctrine.    In  this  assem 
his  adversaries  during 
much  success,  that  he   was  di 
any  censure,  and  permitted  to  retam  his  pro 
fesxorship.     Afterwards  his  enemies  becoming 
more  powerful,   procured   a  condemnation   of 
his  opinions  to  be  passed,  and  the  academy  of 
Saumur   obli>;cd    those  students  who  applied 
for  their  testimonials  to   sign  that  condemna- 
tion.    In  these   circumstances,  perceiving  that 
the  Protest.uits,  on   account  of  the  prejudices 
excited    against   him,   declined   sending    their 
sons  to  study  at   Saumur,  he   was    prevailed 
upon  to  resign  his  professorship,  and  to  accept 
the    vacant  pastoral  cli  irgc    of   the  church  of 
Orleans.     Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  diligently  occupied   in    the   duties   of  his 
profession,  and   in  writing   a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  controversial  and  other  treatises,  which 
are  particuLirizcd  in  the  first  of  our  authorities, 
and  remain    still    in    manuscript.     He  died  in 
1685,  immediately  before  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  when  he  was  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of   his  age.     As  an  author,  he  is  princi- 
pally entitled  to  notice  for  his  excellent  defence 
of  the  protcstant  religion  against  father  Nicole, 
entitled,  "  Examen  du   Livre    qui   porte  pour 
Titre,  Prcjugiz   Legitimes   contre  les   Cahinu- 
tes,"    1673,  in  two  volumes,    '^mo.    in  which 
his   learning,  zeal,    and    judgment,    are    ad- 
vantageously displayed.     Al'oreii.    Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.       AJosheim's    Hist.     Keel.     sac.    XVH. 
sect.  a.  part  ii.  cap-  ii.  §  16,  17. — M. 

PAJiJT,   Lewis     Leo,    count   of   Ansem- 
bray,  a    French   nobleman  celebrated  for  his 
scientific  knowledge  and  collections  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  eigliteenth  century,  was  born 
at  Paris,  in  the  year    1678.     He  received   the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,   and,  having 
early  diseovcrcd  an  inclination  for  mathemati- 
cal  and  philosophical   studies,  was   instructed 
in  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes.     Afterwards 
he  took  a  tour  to  Holland,   where  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Huygcns,  Ruysh,  Boer- 
haave,  and   others  distingui-ihed  by  their  emi- 
nence in  literature  and   science.     He  was  a]i- 
pointed  director  general  of  the  posts  in  France, 
ani  conducted  the  business  of  that  department 
in  such  a  manner  as  entitled  him  to  the  esteem 
of  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  secured  the 
confidence  and  f.ivi'Ur  ol  Lewis  XlV.      i  hat 
prince  sent    for  him  in  his  last  illness,  to  seal 
up  his  will,  before  it   was  sent  to  be  deposited 
with  the  parliament.     After  the   death   of  his 
father  the  count  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
country-seat  at  .  crcy    wher>- he  determined  to 
ettabiibh  a  scicniiiic  museum  ;  and   he   :>pared 


Cireat  of  Russia,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  iiul 
prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  &c.  to  pay  vi!-its 
to  the  count  d'Ansembray.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  curious  museum  in  Europe,  and  was 
particularly  unrivalled  in  articles  connected 
with  the  science  of  mechanics.  In  this  depart- 
ment of  the  matiiematics,  tlie  count  furnished 
several  papers  to  the,  '*  Memoirs  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,"  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
The  principal  of  them  are,  "on  an  Instrument 
for  the  Measurement  of  Liquids ;"  ''  on  an 
Aerometer,  or  Wind  gage  ;"  and  •'  on  a  Ma- 
chine for  beating  regular  Time  in  Music,"  &c. 
So  much  at  heart  had  he  tlic  interests  of  science, 
tliat  he  bequeathed  his  museum  to  the  acade- 
my, upon  the  condition  that  it  should  be  ren- 
dered useful  to  the  public.  Me  died  in  the 
year  1753,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  deeply 
regretted  by  the  poor  parishioners  of  Bercy  and 
St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  to  whom  he  was  a 
most  kind  and  liberal  benefactor,  and  univer- 
sally respected  among  liis  acquaintance  for  his 
integrity,  humanity,  and  other  excellent  iiuali- 
ties.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

PALtEMON,  Quintus  Remmius,  a  cele- 
brated Roman   grammarian,  in  the   reigns   of 
Tiberius  and  Claudius,  was  a  native  of  Viccn- 
za,  and  domestic  slave   to   a  woman   of  that 
place.     Accompanying  her  son  to  Ivom--  for 
his  education,   he  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
letters,  was  manumitted,  and  opened  a  school 
of   grammar   at    Rome.       His    eitraoidinary 
memory,  facility  of  expression,  and  talent   for 
making    extemporaneous    verses,    raised    him 
into  high   repute ;   though  so   infamous  in  his 
manners,    that  both    Tiberius    and    Claudius 
spoke  of  him  as  the  last  person  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  youth.     He  was  so  luxu- 
rious in  his  living,  that  his  income  was  unequal 
to  his  expenditure,  though  besides  tlie  great 
emoluments  of  his   school,  he   derived  much 
profit  from  the  sale  of  ready-made  clothes,  and 
the  culture    of  a   f.irm.       His   arrogance    and 
self-conceit  were   so  great,  that  he   held  the 
most  learned  writers  in  contempt,  and  asserted 
that  letters  were  born  and  would  die  with  him- 
self.    Of  this  writer   there  remain   an    ''  Ars 
grammatica,"  prin  ed  among  the  "  Gramma- 
tici  Antiqui,'"  of  which  the  best  edition  is  'hat 
of  I'utschius,    i:aniv.     1605,   octavo;    and   a 
treatisi.  ''  Dc  Vondcribus  &  Mensuris.    'vhich, 
however,  some  ascribe  to  another  author  of  the 
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same  name.     Suetonius  de  Illuiti'.  Gram,     Fos- 
jius  de  Cram.     Bibliogr.  Diet. — A. 

PALiEPHATUS.  Of  this  name  several 
ancient  writers  are  recorded  :  one,  an  Athenian, 
placed  among  the  poets  anterior  to  Homer  :  one, 
a  native  of  Paros  or  Priene,  who  lived  under  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon:  and  one,  a  grammarian  and 
philosopher,  born  either  at  Athens  or  in  Egypt, 
posterior  to  Aristotle.  Which  of  these  is  tlie 
autlior  of  a  work  remaining  in  the  name  ©f 
Palsephatus  is  uncertain.  It  is  in  Greek,  en- 
titled TTEsi  fxv  AtirVjjY,  "  De  Incrcdibilibus  •," 
and  its  subject  is  the  explication  of  ancient 
fables.  It  has  been  several  times  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  :  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
I.  F.  Fischer, /,?/!/.  1 76 1,  1789.  Vossii  Hist. 
Lnt.      Bibliliogr.  Diet. — A. 

PALAFOX  Y  Mendoza,  D.  Juan  de,  son 
of  the  Marques  dc  Hariza,  and  bishop  of  An- 
gelopoli?,  or  Ciudad  de  los  Angelos,  in  New 
^1pnin,  u-herc  he  exercised  the  office  of  viceroy 
during  the  absence  of  the  Duquc  de  Escalona. 
Zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  church  involved 
him  in  some  difficulties, and  he  was  compelled  to 
secrete  himself,  finding  his  life  in  danger.  His 
eonduct  however  both  in  his  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical capacity  was  approved  by  the  king,  and 
he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Osma  in  !653, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death.  Palafox 
was  a  voluminous  writer ;  the  work  by  whitli 
he  is  known  out  of  his  own  country  is  a 
little  history  of  the  conquest  of  Ciiina  by  the 
Tartars,  published  after  his  death  by  D.  Joseph 
Palafox,  at  Paris,  and  translated  into  several 
languages.     Nic  Antonio. — R.  S. 

PALAMEDES,   a  distinguished   Greek  of 
the  semi-fabulous  times,  was  the  son  of  Nau- 
plius,  king  of  the  isle  of  Euboca.     At  the  time 
of  the  Grecian  confederation  for  the  expedition 
against  Troy,  Palamedes  is  said  by  a  stratagem 
to  have   detected   the   counterfeit   insanity   of 
Ulysses,  who  had  acted  the  madman  in  order 
to  be    excused  from  accompanying  the  other 
princes.    In  resentment  for  this  exposure,  T  Tlys- 
scs  contrived  to  bury  a  sum   of  money  in  the 
tent  of  Palamedes,  and  then  to  charge  him  by 
means  of  a  supposititious  letter  with  having  re- 
ceived a  bribe  trom  Pri.im.     Tlic  discovery  of 
the  hidden  treasure  was  thought  sulFicient  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,   and  P.ilanudes  was  stoned 
to  death  for  the  crime  of  treason.     This  tale 
would   not    have   rendered    him  a  subject   of 
biographical  record,  had  not  several  other  more 
important  instances  of  his  ingciuiily  been  rela- 
ted by  different  authors,  which  seem  to  prove 
Jiim  to  have  been   an   extraordinary    person. 
VOL.  VII. 


To  him  are  attributed  the  invention  of  weights 
and  measures  ;  the  art  of  drawing  up  a  batta- 
lion ;  the  regulation  of  the  year  by  the  course 
of  the  sun,  and  of  the  month  by  that  of  the 
moon;  and  the  games  of  chess  and  dice.  Pliny 
affirms  that  during  the  siege  of  Troy  he  invented 
the  four  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  i.  f,  ;, 
X ;  but  Philostratus  ascribes  to  him  only  u,  (p, 
and  X-  He  has  also  been  recorded  as  a  poet, 
and  Suidas  says  that  his  poems  were  suppressed 
by  Agamemnon,  or  by  Homer.  Of  these  re- 
lations it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  truth,  but 
they  entitle  the  name  of  Palamedes  to  literary: 
notice.      Pliny,  Hilt.  Nat.      Moral. — A. 

PAL  APR  AT,  John,  a  poet  and    dramatic 
writer,  was  born  in    1650  at   Toulouse,  of  a 
family  eminent    in  the  profession   of  the  law. 
He  distinguished  himself  from  his  youth  by  a 
talent  for  poetry,  and  obtained  several  prizes  at 
the  Floral  games  of  that  city.    He  entered  at  the 
bar,  and  in  1674  was  created  capitoul  or  chief 
magistrate  of  Toulouse.     In  1685  he  was  made 
chief  of  the  consistory  ;  and  he  is  said  in  both 
of  these  magistracies  to  have  conducted  liimself 
with  great  credit.    An  attachment  to  literature, 
however,  and  a  natural  simplicity  of  character, 
gave  him  a  distaste  to  business  ;  and  after  a  visit 
to  the  wits  of  Paris,  he  went  to  Rome  in  1686 
for  the  purpose  of  being  introduced  to  the  cele- 
brated queen  Christina,    tlien  resident  in  that 
metropolis.  Thence  he  returned  to  Paris,  which 
afterwards   became    his    principal    abode.     In 
1691   the  duke  of  Vendome  attached  him  to 
his  person  in  quality  of  secretary.     With  this 
prince  he  indulged  himself  in  free  and  lively 
sallies  ;    and  when  marshal  Catinat  once  ex- 
pressed to  him  his  apprehension  lest   he  might 
give  offence  by  his  frankness,  "  Fear  nothing 
;said  Palaprat),  it  is  my  wages."    He  was  lodg- 
ed at  the    Temple,  where    the  entertainment 
was  subject  to  great  vicissitudes.    "  Here,"  said 
the  poet,  "  wc  are  in  danger  of  dying  of  inani-' 
tion  or  of  indigestion."  He  employed  himself  at 
Paris  chiefly  in  theatiical  compositions,  and  Jie 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  tlie   abbe  lirueys, 
in  concert  with  whom  he  wrote  several  pieces 
for  the  stage,  of  the  comic  class.     It  is  to  their 
mutual  credit  that  their  friendship   continued 
unchanged  till  death.     Of  their  conjunct  per- 
formances, three  have  kept  their  place  on  the 
stage,  together  with  one  of  his  sole  composition. 
He  also  wrote  eight  discourses  on  different  sub- 
jects, and  published  a  volume  of  poems,  mostly 
addressed  to  M.  de  Vendome.     The  character 
of  his  works  is  gaiety  and  vivacity,  with  an 
air  of  simplicity,  but  witli  little  regard  to  cor- 
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rcctnM>.  His  drnmatic  pitfccs  are  contained  in 
the  co'.loction  of  those  of  Brueys.  P;il  iprat 
tiled  at  P.iris  in  1 721,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 
j]f.,ren.   A'j«v.  Du't.  Hist.—\. 

PALEARIUS,  AoNius,  an  elegnm  and  li- 
beral scholnr,  and  martyr  to  thf  cau!:e  of  re- 
formation, was  horn  iboiit  the  hcginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  at  Vcruli  hi  the  Campaijna  of 
Rome,  ITic  name  of  his  family  was  J)JL  /'-?- 
f/«7,  andhi<  b.iptisnal  name  was  y/n/ws,  both 
which  he  changed  to  the  classical  form  under 
wlilch  he  is  known,  according  to  the  practice 
of  that  learned  age.  After  havinj^  studied  six 
years  at  Rome,  he  <]uittcd  it  on  the  approach 
or  the  imperial  army  in  1527,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Petugia,  Sienna,  Padua,  and  other 
phccs,  improving  himself  by  attendance  on  the 
most  celebrated  professors.  He  fixed  at  length 
at  Sienna,  where  he  married  in  1535,  and 
openi;d  a  private  school  for  some  young  men  of 
rank.  Here  he  passed  some  years  tranquilly 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  till  his  merit  and 
the  freedom  of  his  opinions  began  to  raise  him 
enemies.  The  first  storm  was  excited  by  an 
oration  which  he  pronounced  before  the  senate 
of  Sienna  in  defence  of  one  Antonio  Bellante, 
who  had  been  accused  of  a  contraband  trade  in 
salt,  and  by  another  in  which  he  was  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  sime  person,  who  charged  some 
monks  with  pillaging  his  grandmother.  The 
monks  became  his  determined  enemies,  and  pro- 
pagated slanders  against  him  among  thecitizens. 
'I'he  suspicion  into  which  he  fell  as  being  a  fa- 
vourer of  the  new  opinions  gave  them  a  handle 
for  the  dreadful  accusation  of  heresy,  and  in 
1542  he  was  brought  on  that  account  before 
the  governor  and  archbishop,  l.'pon  this  oc- 
casion he  wrote  an  oration  published  among  his 
works, in  which,  though  he  did  not  avow  thcopi- 
nions  imputed  to  him,  he  spoke  of  them  in  a  way 
that  showed  what  he  thought  on  those  points. 
He  was  however  absolved  ;  but  was  afterwards 
thwarted  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  a  chair  in 
the  university.  In  1544  he  published  anony- 
mously a  work  in  Italian  "  On  the  Merits  of 
Christ,"  which  was  written  in  the  principles 
of  the  reformers.  He  received  an  invitation  in 
1546  to  take  the  professorship  of  eloquence  at 
Lucca,  with  which  he  complied,  and  exercised 
that  office  for  several  years.     Such  was  his  re- 

Eutation  for  elegant  literature,  that  it  procured 
im  several  distinguished  friends,  among  whom 
was  cardinal  Sadoleto,  and  caused  him  to  be  in- 
vited to  Milan  in  1555,  to  succeed  Mnjoragio 
in  the  chair  of  eloquence.  In  that  city  he  re- 
aided  quietly  till  the  accession  of  pope  Pius  V. 


who  having  been  a  dominican  and  an  Inquls'tor, 
began  his  reign  with  the  severe  prosc-eution  of 
heresy.  Palcarius  was  arrested  and  brought 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  committed  to  a  close 
imprisonment,  and  accused  of  various  errors  of 
doctrine  These  w.-re,  that  he  denied  purga- 
tory, disapproved  the  custom  of  burying  the 
deatl  in  churches,  spoke  unfavour.ibly  of  the 
monastic  state  and  the  lives  of  the  monks,  and 
attributed  justification  to  the  merits  of  Christ 
alone.  Upon  these  charges  he  was  convicted 
and  condemned  to  the  flames.  After  having 
(it  is  said)  retracted  his  errors,  he  was  strangled 
and  his  body  was  burnt,  in  the  month  of  July 
1570.  This  was  the  lamentable  fate  of  a  m;'.n 
whom  all  agree  to  have  been  pious,  moral, 
and  learned.  That  he  really  held  the  opinions 
of  the  reformers  is  not  doubted,  though  he 
differed  from  them  in  considering  marriage  as 
a  sacrament,  and  all  oaths  as  unlawful.  He  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  so  reserved  in 
professing  his  sentinents,  that  the  busy  malign 
nity  of  the  monks  wis,  probably,  the  rerd  cause 
of  his  being  marked  for  a  victim  of  bigotry. 
His  conviction  was  immediately  occasioned  by 
the  apology  for  himself  which  he  drew  up 
when  first  accused  of  heresy  as  before  mention- 
ed. In  it,  alluding  to  the  inquisition,  he  calls 
it  "  sica  ista  di^trictain  omnes  scriptores" — the 
dagger  drawn  against  literature  in  general  Of 
the  writings  of  Palcariu:!,  the  best  known  is  his 
poem  "  De  Immortalitate  Animorum,"  in  three 
books, first  printed  at  Lyons  in  1536, with  a  high- 
ly commendatory  letter  from  cardinal  Sadolet. 
Its  versification  is  formed  upi-n  that  of  Lucre- 
tius, rather  than  that  of  Virgil,  and  is  said  to  be 
faulty.  The  poem,  howsver,  has  been  re- 
printed in  sever.ll  collections  of  select  Latin 
poetry  by  Italians.  His  other  works  are  fourteen 
orations  ondifferent  subjects;  letters,  and  poems, 
all  written  in  a  pure  Latin  style.  After  his 
death  was  printed  his  "Actio  in  Pontifices  Ro- 
manos  et  eorum  Asseclas,"  which  he  had  com- 
posed a  short  time  before  the  meeting  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  with  an  intention  of  get- 
ting it  presented  by  the  embassadors  of  the  em- 
peror j  but  this  was  never  done.  It  is  an  elo- 
quent plea  in  favour  of  protestantism.  BayU. 
Moreri.  I  iraboschi. — A. 

PALEO TTI,  Gabriel,  a  learned  and  excel- 
lent Italian  cardinal  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1 524.  He 
was  descended  from  a  family  which  had 
produced  several  eminent  characters  in  the 
profession  of  civil  and  canon  law ;  and  being 
himself  led  by  inclination  to  the  same  pursuit, 
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he  made  a  rapid   and  very   successful  profi- 
ciency in  the  study  of  literature  and  jurispru- 
dence, at  the  university  in  liis  native  city.     The 
first  preferment  which  he  received,was  a  canon- 
ry  of  Bologna;  after  which  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  civil  and  canon  law  at  the  university. 
Jn  this  situation  he  acquired  such  high  fame 
by  his  lectures  and  publications,  that  he  was 
commonly  called  the   new    Alciati,   since   he 
seemed  to  keep  that  eminent  civilian  constant- 
ly in  his  view,  as  a  model  for  his  imitation,  and 
to  be   distinguished  by  similar  judgment  and 
good  taste.      Being  led   on  some  occasion  to 
visit  Rome,  cardinal  Alexander   Farnese,  who 
had   been  his   fellow-student  at  Bologna,  and 
was  just  appointed  perpetual  legate  of  Avignon, 
Hominated  him    governor  of  Vaisson  in    the 
county  of  Venaissin.     While   Palcotti  was  on 
the  road  to  his  government,  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  his  mother,  lie  returned 
to  Rome,  and,  after  apologisingfto  the  cardinal 
for  declining  it,  from  the  necessity  that  he  was 
ander  of  attending  to  the  affairs  of  his  family, 
resumed  the  professor's  chair  at  Bologna.     The 
Farnese    family,  however,  were   resolved    to 
make  his  fortune,  and  obtained  for  him   the 
post  of  auditor  of  the  rota,  when  he  was  only 
thirty-three  years  of  age.     When  pope    Pius 
IV.   opened  the  council   of  Trent,    he    sent 
Paleotti  thither  in  the  capacity  of  proctor  and 
counsellor  to  his  legates,  who  took  no  step  of 
importance  without  his  advice.     Of  this  coun- 
cil Paleotti  wrote  a  "History,"  still  remaining 
in    manuscript,   of    which    Pallavicini    freely 
availed  himself  in  his  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.    After  the  breaking  up  of  this  council, 
he  returned  to  his  office  at  Rome,  which  he 
held  till  the   year  1565,  when  pope  Pius  IV. 
raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  the  purple.     By 
pope  Pius  V.   he  was  created  bishop  of  Bo- 
logna, and  that  see  was  erected   into  an  arch- 
bishopric by  the  same  pope,  to  do  honour  both 
to    Paleotti    and   his  native    country.     On  his 
conduct  in  this  dignity  the  highest  commenda- 
tions are  bestowed  by  his  biographers,  who  ob- 
serve that  a  kind  of  rivalthip    seemed  to  exist 
between  him  and  the  great  cardinal  Borromeo, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  who  should  most  diligent- 
ly discharge  the  duties  of  a  good   pastor.     So 
useful  and  exemplary  was  P.ilcotti  in  his  dio- 
cese, that  it  was  not  without  reluctance  that  the 
popes  summoned  him  from   it  to  attend  con- 
sistories,  or    other   business,  at    Rome.     He 
died  at  R  ime  in    1597,  when   about   seventy- 
three  years  of  age      He    was    tl)e    author    of 
several  works  of  consider.'ble  merit,  on  sub 


rals.  The  most  considerable  of  them  are, 
"  Archiepiscopale  Bonnoniense,"  1594,  folio; 
"De  Imaginibus  Sacris  et  Profanis ;"  "  De 
Sacri  Consistorii  Consultationibus  ;"  "  De  No- 
this,  Spuriisquc  Filiis,"  octavo;  "De  Bono 
Senectutis,"  octavo  ;  "  Pastoral  Letters"  and 
*'  Instructions,"  &c.  Landi's  Hist,  de  la  Lit. 
de  ritalie,  vol.  IV.  liv.  xi.  art.  Hi.  sect. 
106.      Moreri.   Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

PALES IRINA,  GiovANM  Pierluigi  da. 
a  very  eminent  composer  of  church-music,  was 
born  in  1529,  at  Palestrina  in  Italy,  the  ancient 
Pra;ne.ste.     His  instructor  in  the  musical  sci- 
ence is  said  to  have  been  one  Gaudio  .\lcll,  a 
Fleming,  in  which  name  some  have  recognized 
Claude    Gondimel,    a    musician    of   Franche 
Comte;  but  the  identity  of  these  is  a  point  of 
uncertainty.     Of  Giovanni's  early  life  nothing 
is  known  ;  but  it  appears,  that  in  1555  he  was 
admitted  into  the  pope's  chapel  in  Rome.     He 
had   already    formed  that   simple,  grave,  and 
noble  style  for  which  he  became  so  famous ; 
for  we   are   told  that  the   pope  and  conclave 
having  been  scandalized  at  the  light  and  in- 
judicious manner  in  which  the  mass  had  been 
usualJy  set  and  performed,  had  determined  to 
banish  music  in  parts  entirely  from  the  church  ; 
but  that  Palestrina,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
during  the  pontificate  of  Marcellus  Cervinus, 
interceded   with  his  holiness    to   suspend   the 
sentence  till  he    should    have  heard   a    mass 
composed   in    a  ditlerent   style.     Accordingly, 
at  Easter  1555,  he  presented  before   the   pope 
and  cardinals  his  celebrated  composition,  en- 
titled,   "Missa  Papae   INIarcelli,"   which   was 
heard  by  them  with  so  much  pleasure  and  ad- 
miration, that  music  in  divine  service  was  re- 
stored to    favour.      In    1562    Palestrina  was 
elected  chapel-master  to  the  church  of  Santa- 
Maria-Maggiore  ;  and  in  I  571    was  appointed 
to  the  same  ofEce   at  St.  Peter's.     He  opened 
a  school  of  music  at  Rome  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend  and  fellow-pupil  Gio.  MaiiaNaiiino, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  establish  the  sup.;rior 
reputation  of  the  Italian  nui>icians.     He  died 
in  1594,  and  was  interred  at  St.  Peter's,   whi- 
tiier  his  funeral  was  attended  by  all  the  musi- 
cians at  Rome,  and  a  great  concourse  of  other 
persons.     His  own  coniposition,  "Libera   nos 
Domine,"    was    performed   on   the   occasion. 
No  musician  has  been   mentioned  with  more 
honour  by  writers  on  the  same  science  than 
Palestrina,   who  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and 
original  genius.      Although   the   inventions   of 
fugue,  canon,  ai-d  other  elaborate  compositons, 
have  been  banished  from  dramatic  nuisie,  they 


jects  in  antiquitieS)  jurisprudence,   and    mo-     have  beeu  retained  in  the  chuich,  on  n'l-ount  of 
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thtir  RTivIty  anJ  solemnity  ;  and  this  composer, 
by  his  fin-  tjbte  anil  admirable  skill  in  harmony, 
brought  choral  music  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
that,  (says  Dr.  liurncy.)  lias  never  been  exceed- 
ed. The  best  church  compositions  since  liis 
lime,  have,  indeed,  been  proverbially  called 
alb  Paltstrina,  as  professedly  imitations  of  his 
manner.  His  works  were  numerous,  and  most 
of  iliL-m  are  still  extant.  The  principal  of 
them  are  masses  and  motets.  Hnivkim's  and 
Burn'y's  Ilist'.iles  of  Mn^'ic. — A. 

PALEY,  WiL!  1  \M,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine and  celebrated  philosopher  in  the  eigh- 
tecnt!)  century,  was  tlie  son  of  a  clergyman 
who  held  a  small  living  nnar  Peterborough, 
where  the  subject  of  this  article  was  born,  in 
the  yar  1743-  Soon  afterwards  his  father 
removed  to  (Jigglcswick  in  Yorkshire,  where 
he  was  elected  master  of  the  grammar-school 
in  that  place.  Under  his  tuition  our  author 
was  carefully  instructed  in  the  learning  requi- 
site to  qualify  him  for  entering  upon  a  course  of 
academic  studies;  and  in  the  year  1759,116 
was  transplanted  from  this  seminary  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  enter- 
ed a  student  of  Chri^t's-college.  Here  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  diligence  and  profi- 
ciency ;  and  he  attracted  considerable  notice 
in  the  university,  at  the  first  opportunities 
which  he  enjoyed  of  displaying  his  talents  in 
the  public  schools.  According  to  the  system 
of  education  followed  at  Cambridge,  students 
about  the  middle  of  their  third  year,  who  are 
then  called  senior  sophs,  dispute  in  the  schools 
on  questions  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy. 
In  these  exercises  Mr.  Paley  discovered  such 
extraordinary  quickness  and  sagacity,  that 
whenever  he  was  expected  to  enter  the  lists, 
the  schools  were  crowded  with  auditors.  In 
1763,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
having  had  the  honour  of  appearing  the 
first  man  of  his  year  in  the  previous  ex- 
aminations. After  he  had  thus  become  a 
graduate,  being  too  young  to  enter  into  holy 
orders,  he  obtained  the  place  of  assistant  in  a 
school  at  Greenwich,  which  he  retained  about 
three  years.  In  i;66,  he  proceeded  M.  A. 
and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college  ;  which 
election  was  soon  followed  by  his  appointment 
to  the  office  of  one  of  the  college-tutors.  The 
duties  of  this  appointment  Mr.  Paley  discharged 
with  uncommon  assiduity  and  zeal.  Not  con- 
tented with  following  the  usual  method  of  col- 
lege-lectures, by  which  the  progress  of  a  stu- 
dent is  left  to  depend  chiefly  on  his  own  in- 
dustry, or  private  assistance,  he  endeavoured  to 
introduce  his  pupils  to  an  acquaintance  with 


the  most  important  and  useful  truths,  by  argii- 
mcnts  and  illustrations  which  were  equally 
forcible,  perspicuous,  and  pleasing.  1  lis  lec- 
tures on  moral  philosophy  and  on  the  Greek 
Testament,  contained  the  outlines  of  the  works 
by  which  he  afterwards  so  much  benefited  the 
world  and  extended  his  own  reputation  ;  and 
those  works  may  be  said  to  have  owed  their 
origin  to  the  situation  which  imposed  upon 
him  the  duty  of  delivering  the  lectures.  Mr. 
Paley  had  the  happiness  of  acting  with  a  bro- 
ther-tutor of  distinguished  abilities,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  ; 
Dr.  John  Law,  the  present  bishop  of  Elphin, 
and  son  of  Dr.  Ldmuiid  Law,  late  bishop  ot 
Carlisle.  The  talents  and  exertions  of  two 
such  men,  rendered  Christ's-college  extreme- 
ly popular ;  and  while  they  retained  their 
offices,  that  society  rose  to  a  flourishing  state, 
unequalled,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  uni- 
versity. To  his  engagements  as  a  public  tutor, 
Mr.  Paley  added  others  still  more  numerous, 
as  a  private,  and  by  these  united  labours  was 
in  the  receipt  of  a  very  considerable  income. 

Our  author  maintained  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  almost  every  person  of  celebrity  in 
the  university.  Among  his  most  particular 
friends  were  Dr.  Waring,  the  celebrated 
mathematician,  and  Dr.  John  Jebb,  well  known 
by  his  talents,  his  integrity,  and  his  zeal  in  re- 
ligious and  political  controversy.  'J'hrough 
his  friendship  with  Dr.  Law,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  father,  Dr.  Edmund  Law, 
who  was  master  of  Peter-house,  and  continued 
chiefly  to  reside  in  the  university,  after  he  was 
created  bishop  of  Carlisle.  1  his  connection 
had  an  important  influence  on  Mr.  Paley's  life, 
as  he  owed  to  it  an  estaklishment  in  the  church 
which  induced  him  to  abandon  all  the  advan- 
tages of  his  academic  situation,  and  as  it  prov- 
ed the  introduction  to  many  of  his  subsequent 
preferments.  The  bishop's  theological  opi- 
nions fell  greatly  below  the  established  stand- 
ard of  orthodoxy;  and  Dr.  Jcbb's  sentiments 
were  equally  obnoxious  to  the  zealous  friends 
of  the  church,  on  the  sajne  account.  He  had 
likewise  incurred  their  odium,  by  his  unweari- 
ed and  intrepid  exertions  for  promoting  a  re- 
form in  the  university,  as  well  as  in  church 
and  state.  The  intimate  friendship  which 
subsisted  between  these  learned  men  and  Mr. 
Paley,  was  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  by  many 
who  were  closely  attached  to  the  established 
systems.  Because  he  was  a  liberal  thinker,  they 
suspected  that  he  must  be  a  latitudinarian  ;  and 
they  were  prepared  to  discover  dangerous  ten- 
dencies in  his  moral  and  political  speculations. 
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if  tliey  should  ever  be  given  to  the  public. 
After  our  author  had  spent  about  ten  years  in 
discharging  the  laborious  duties  of  a  tutor  at 
Cambridge,  he  quitted  the  university  in  1776, 
and  entered  into  the  matrimonial  connection. 
At  what  period  he  took  orders  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  he  was  now  first  inducted  into  a 
small  benefice  in  Cumberland.  His  next  pre- 
ferment was  the  living  of  Appleby  in  West- 
moreland, worth  about  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year;  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  he 
was  promoted  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  tliecathe- 
tlral  church  of  Carlisle,  together  with  the  living 
of  Dalston,  a  pleasant  village  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  city.  In  the  yeir  1782,  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  friend  Dr.  John  Law,  who  was 
created  an  Irisli  bishop,  he  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  the  diocese ;  and  not  long  after- 
wards, he  succeeded  Dr.  Burn,  the  author  of  the 
"Justice  of  the  Peace,"  &c.  in  the  chancellor- 
ship. For  these  different  preferments  he  was 
indebted  cither  to  the  venerable  bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, or  to  the  influence  of  Dr.  John  Law  with 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  church. 
While  his  residence  was  divided  between  Car- 
lisle and  Dalston,  Mr.  Paley  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  his  first  and  most  generally  cele- 
brated work,  "The  Elements  of  IMoral  and 
Political  Philosophy."  This  production,  how- 
ever, would  probably  never  have  been  com- 
pleted and  presented  to  the  public,  had  not  tiie 
instigations  of  Dr.  John  Law  urged  him  to  the 
undertaking.  I  hut  gentleman,  while  they 
were  connected  together  at  college,  had  fre- 
quently received  high  gratification  from  the 
perusal  of  Mr.  Palcy's  lectures,  and  was  early 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  might  be  ex- 
panded into  a  most  useful  treatise,  by  the  great 
abilities  of  the  author.  This  he  had  often 
sugge^tcd,  and  often  urged  his  friend  to  carry 
such  a  work  into  execution.  Hut  Mr.  Palt-y 
.ilways  brought  forwards  as  an  objection,  the 
little  attention  which  tlie  public  paid  to  the 
most  eminent  writers  on  those  subjects ;  and 
after  liis  marriage,  he  thought  it  his  duty  not 
to  print  a  book  which  would  not  tind  purcha- 
sers. To  remove  tliis  objection,  a  living  having 
become  vacant  of  which  Dr.  Law  had  the  dis- 
posal, he  gave  it  to  Mr.  Paley,  on  receiving  a 
promise  that  he  would  consider  it  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  liazard  of  printing,  and  immedi- 
ately set  about  preparing  his  work  for  the  press. 
In  the  year  1785,  our  author  published  his 
"  Elements  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,'' 
ui  quarto,  with  an  excellent  dedication  to  the 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  bearing  lionourab'e  testi- 


mony to  the  purity  of  the  motives  by  which 
that  prelate  was  actuated  in  liis  religious  re- 
searches, and  avowing  sentiments  which  re- 
fleet  the  highest  credit  on  tb.e  author's  ingenu- 
ousness and  liberality.  Concerning  this  work 
it  was  well  observed,  by  the  most  respectable 
of  our  periodical  critics,  that  "  those  who  are 
fond  of  novelty,  of  ingenious  theories,  curious 
speculations,  abstract  and  metaphysical  no- 
tions, will  find,  indeed,  little  in  it  to  amuse  or 
entertain  them  :  but  those  who  are  solicitoui 
to  have  their  consciences  properly  directed  in 
the  general  conduct  of  human  life,  to  see  their 
duties  and  obligations  delineated  with  perspi- 
cuity and  accuracy,  will  be  fully  gratified." 
That  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  public  was 
also  strongly  in  favour  of  the  value  and  utility 
of  these  Elements,  may  be  presumed  from  the 
numerous  impressions  of  them  which  were 
speedily  demanded.  The  sixteenth  now  lies 
before  us.  That,  when  deciding  on  the  ques- 
tions which  have  most  divided  and  agitated 
mankind,  tlie  author  should  have  excited  con- 
siderable opposition,  was  naturally  to  be  ex. 
pectcd ;  and  that  some  of  the  definitions  and 
principles  maintained  in  his  ethics  and  politics 
are  open  to  exception,  has  been  shewn  by  more 
than  one  ingenious  opponent.  However, 
wliatever  is  objectionable  in  his  work,  is  infi- 
nately  counterbalanced  by  its  very  high  gene- 
ral merits.  The  author's  political  speculations, 
in  which  his  talents  are  most  eminently  dis- 
played, have  been  studied  and  admired  by  the 
most  illustrious  statesmen  of  modern  times : 
and  it  was  an  enviable  compliment  which  was 
paid  him  by  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  during  the  de- 
bate at  the  house  of  commons  on  the  catholic 
question  in  .May  I  So^,  after  reading  two  pas- 
sages from  his  work,  "  that  no  man  who  va- 
lued learning,  no  man  who  valued  genius,  no 
man  who  valued  moderation,  could  hear  his 
opinions  without  deference  and  respect."  One 
prominent  excellence  of  this  per.'"ormance,  is 
the  unriv.illed  simpliciiy  anc!  pertinence  of 
illustration  with  which  it  familiarizes  the  sub- 
jects discussed  in  it  to  the  most  common  un- 
derstanding. 

i'he  next  work  which  I\Tr.  Paley  present- 
ed to  the  public,  pl.ices  him  in  a  high  rank 
among  the  advocates  lor  the  truth  of  the  cliris- 
tian  scriptures,  h  is  entitled,  " /7jrx  Pju- 
Itna  !  or,  the  Iruth  of  the  Scripture  History  of 
St.  Paul  evinced,  by  i.  Comparison  of  the  Epis- 
tles which  bear  hi<  Name,  with  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  with  one  another,"  1790,  octavo. 
The  design   of  the  author  m   this  work  was, 
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not  to  repeat  stale  arguments,  nor  to  pursue 
the  btAten  tmck  which  other  defenders  of 
Rcvfl  ition  haJ  trodden  bL-fore  him;  but  to  brinp 
together,  from  die  Acts  of  the  Apostlos,  and 
froni  the  different  Epist!c<;,  excepting  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  such  passages  as  furnish 
examples  of  unjfsi^ned  coincidence.  He  has 
also  so  f.ir  enlarged  his  plan,  as  to  take  into 
it  some  circumstances  found  in  the  Epistles, 
which  contributed  strength  to  the  conclusion, 
though  not  strictly  objects  of  comparison.  In- 
stead of  requiring  the  truth  of  :uiy  pjrt  of  the 
apostolic  history  to  be  taken  for  granted,  he 
leaves  the  reader  "at  liberty  to  suppose  these 
writings  to  have  been  lately  discovered  in  the 
library  of  the  Escurial,  and  to  come  to  our 
hands  destitute  of  any  extrinsic  or  collateral 
evidence  whatever."  This  design  is  unques- 
tionably entitled  to  the  claim  of  originality ; 
and  it  I1.1S  been  carried  into  execution  by  the 
author,  with  that  acutcness  of  investigaticn  and 
tolidity  of  reasoning,  wliich  warrant  his  con- 
clusion that,  upon  tlic  whole,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  the  persons  and  transactions 
spoken  of  to  have  been  real,  the  epistles  authen- 
tic, and  the  narration  true.  The  admirable 
paragraph  with  which  he  closes  his  arguments, 
we  shall  reserve  for  our  life  of  St.  Paul.  It 
is  proper,  however,  to  observe  in  this  place, 
that  the  llora  Paulina  will  furnish  the  bibli- 
cal student  with  ingenious  criticisms  and  re- 
marks, which  will  greatly  assist  him  in  the 
right  understanding  of  St.  Paul's  epistles. 
oMay  we  not  add,  that,  from  Mr.  Paley's 
Jiaving  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  he  seems  to  have  coincid- 
ed in  opinion  with  those  critics  who  have 
entertained  doubts  of  its  genuineness  ^  Soon 
after  the  appearance  of  this  work,  Dr.  James 
Yorke,  the  present  bishop  of  Ely,  made  an 
olTcr  to  ^lr.  Palcy  of  the  mastership  of 
Jesus-college,  Cambridge,  which  was  at  his 
disposal  in  right  of  his  see.  This  ofier  was  a 
singular  instance  of  honourable  and  disinterest- 
ed patronage,  since  his  lordship  had  never  seen 
Mr.  Paley,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  his 
friends.  In  making  it,  he  was  solely  influenced 
by  the  reputation  of  oar  author's  extraordinary 
talents,  and  by  a  wish  to  render  them  service- 
able in  1  high  academical  situation.  Such  a 
■Respectable  and  lucrative  station  was  not  hastily 
to  be  refused  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long 
hesiraiion,  that  his  preferments  in  tlie  north  of 
England,  and  the  eng|igcmcnts  which  they  im- 

£oscd  upon  him,  induced   him  to  decline  the 
Whcp"s  offer.    His  gratitude  fo   bis  lordship's 


"  kindness  flowing  from  public  principles,"  our 
author  expressed  in  a  dedication  prefixed  to  the 
next  of  the  valuable  writings  communicated  by 
him  to  the  public. 

The  work  to  which  we  have  alluded  made 
its  appearance  in  1794,  under  the  title  of  "  A 
View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  three 
Parts.  Part  I.  Of  the.  direct  historical  Evi- 
dence of  Christianity,  and  wherein  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Evidence  alleged  for 
other  Miracles.  Part  II.  Of  the  auxiliary 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  Part  III.  A  brief 
Consideration  of  some  popular  Objections,"  in 
three  volumes,  i2mo.  These  volumes  contain 
a  very  judicious  popular  view  of  the  arguments 
for  the  truth  of  the  christian  religion,  drawn 
up  with  the  same  perspicuity  and  candour 
which  recommended  the  author's  preceding 
writings.  It  has  not  improperly  been  called 
"  the  most  complete  summary  of  the  evidences 
of  chriitianity  that  has  ever  appeared  ;"  and  to 
these  evidences,  which  it  might  be  imagined 
had  been  before  brought  forwards  in  every 
possible  point  of  view,  he  has  given  an  interest- 
ing and  pleasing  air  of  originality.  It  also 
possesses  the  merit  of  offering  a  defence  of 
Christianity  which  every  christian  may  read, 
without  seeing  the  tenets  in  which  he  has  been 
brought  up  attacked  or  decried.  While  writ- 
ing it,  Mr.  Paley  freely  availed  himself  of  the 
indefatigable  labours  of  Dr.  Lardner,  to  whom 
he  has  made  all  due  acknowledgments,  justly 
pronouncing  him  to  be  "  the  most  candid  of 
all  advocates,  and  the  most  cautious  of  all  en- 
quirers." We  quote  this  encomium  from  the 
eleventh  edition  of  our  author's  work,  which, 
like  several  of  the  preceding  impressions,  is  in 
two  volumes,  octavo.  Hitherto  Mr.  Paley  had 
not  received  any  patronage  from  the  episcopal 
bench, excepting  in  the  instancesof  Dr.  Edmund 
Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  his  successor  Dr.  Ver- 
non, now  archbishop  of  York,  who  gave  him  a 
living,  and  the  bishop  of  Ely,  who  made  him  the 
offer  mentioned  above.  The  publication  of  the 
"  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  however,  seems 
to  have^roused  others  of  them  from  their  appa- 
rent insensibility  to  our  author's  merits.  The 
first  prelate  who  after  this  bestowed  prefer- 
ment upon  him,  was  Dr.  Pretyman,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  who  offered  him  the  subdeanery  of 
that  see,  but  upon  condition  that  he  should  re- 
sign his  prebend  at  Carlisle,  and  procure  for 
the  bishop  the  nomination  of  his  successor  ; 
with  which  Dr.  Vernon  enabled  him  to  com- 
ply. Soon  afterwards  Dr.  Barrington,  bishop 
of  Durham,  promised  him  the  valuable  living 
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of  Bishop-'^rearmouth,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, provided  that  his  lordship  hail   the  pre- 
sentation to  two  other  livings  then  iield  by  Mr. 
PaJey :  on    which    occasion   Dr.  Vernon,  and 
the  dean  and   chapter   of  Carlisle,  wlio  were 
the  patrons,  readily  transferred  their  rights  to 
Dr.    Bamngton.     What  Mr.  Paley   owed  to 
the  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Durliam,  was  the 
difference  between  what  he  received,  and  what 
was   given  up  in  exchange   to   their  disposal ; 
and  although   that  difference  was  considerable, 
the  fact  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  in  honour 
to  the  superior  disinterestedness  of  his  other 
patrons.     In  this  number  we  have  to  mention 
the  name  of  Dr.   I'orteus,  bishop  of  London, 
who  presented  our  author  to  a  prebend  of  St. 
I'aul's,  which  was  but  of  small  value. 

In  the  year   1795,  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge paid  a  proper  tribute  of  respect  to  our 
author,  by  conferring  on  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  ;  and  henceforwards  he  divid- 
ed his  residence  between  Lincoln  and  Bishop- 
M^earmouth,  spending  his  summers  at  the  latter, 
and  his  winters  at  the  former  of  those  places. 
He  now  undertook,  and  proceeded  slowly  with 
the  composition  of  the  last  of  his  valuable  works, 
entitled,  "Natural  Theology  ;  or,  Evidences  of 
the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  the  Deity,  col- 
lected from  the  Appearances  of  Nature,"  8vo. 
which  did  not  issue  from  the  press  before  the 
year  1802.     From  his  dedication  of  the  volume 
to  the  bishop  of  Durham  we  learn,  that  having 
been  deprived,  by  a  weak  and  painful  state  of 
health,  of  the  power  of  discharging  the  public 
duties  of  his  profession  in  a  manner  at  all  suit- 
able, either  to  his  sense  of  those  duties,  or  to 
his  most  anxious  wishes   concerning  them,  it 
•was  only  in  his  study  he  could  repair  his  defi- 
ciencies in  the  church  :  it  was  only  through  the 


press  that  he  could  speak.  When,  therefore, 
the  bishop  called  upon  him  for  the  only  species 
of  exertion  of  which  he  was  capable,  these  cir- 
cumstances disposed  liini  without  hesitation  to 
obey  the  call  in  t]ie  best  manner  that  he  could. 
"  In  the  choice  of  a  subject,"  he  observes,  "Ihad 
no  place  left  for  doubt  :  in  saying  which,  I  do 
not  so  much  refer,  cither  to  the  supreme  import- 
auce  of  the  subject, or  to  any  scepticism  concern- 
ing it  with  which  the  present  times  are  charg- 
ed, as  I  do  to  its  connection  with  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  my  former  publications.  The 
following  difcussion  alone  was  wanted  to 
make  up  my  works  into  a  system  -,  in  which 
works,  such  as  they  are,  the  public  have  now 
before  them,  the  evidences,  of  natural  re- 
ligion, the  evidences  of  rcvcaltJ  religion,  and 


an  account  of  the  duties  that  result  from  both. 
It  is  of   small  importance  that  they  have  been 
wntten  in  an  order  tlie  very  reverse  of  that  m 
which  they  ousht  to  be  read."     In  this   mas- 
terly performance,  the  author's  powers  of  per- 
spicuous reasonin;;,  ami  happy  illustration,  arc 
exercised  with  distiuguishud   advantage.     He 
has  traced   and   shewn  the  marks  of  wisdom 
and  design   in  various  parts  of  (he  creation: 
but  he   lias  dwelt   principally  on  those  which 
may  be  discovered  in  the  constitution  of  the 
human   body.      His  book   contains  almost   a 
complete   treatise  of  anatomy,   which,  by  the 
observations  tliat  he   has   interspersed,  and  by 
the  excellence  of  his  descriptions,  he  lias  con- 
trived to  render  interesting  even  to  those  who 
read    without   any  previous   knowledge  of  the 
science.     From   nature   and  man  he  has  ad.- 
vanced  to  nature's  God,  and  by  a  train  of  ar- 
gument   and  illustration,  equally  forcible  and 
beautiful,    established    the    most    satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  personality,  natural  attributes, 
unity  and  goodness  of  the  Deity.     Of  the  very 
favourable  reception  which  this  work  met  with 
from  the  public,  our  readers   will  be  able  to 
form  some  conception  when  we   state,  that  in 
quoting  the   author's  reason  for  the  choice  of 
his  subject,  we  made  use  of  the  tenth  edition, 
which  was  printed  within  the  short  period  of 
three  years. 

In  the  year  1805,  Dr.  Paley  was  seized  with 
a  violent  illness,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  on 
the  twenty-fifth   of  I\Iay,  when   he  was  about 
the  age  of  sixty-two.     He  had  been  twice  mar- 
ried, and  left  eight   children  by  his  first  wife, 
four  sons  and  four  daughters.     "  In  private  life 
he  had  nothing  of  the  philosopher.     He  enter- 
ed  into   little   amusements   with   a    degree  of 
ardour,  wliich,  when  contrasted  with  the  supe- 
riority of  his  mind,  had  a  pleasing  effect,  and 
constituted  a  very  amiable  trait  of  his  charac- 
ter.    He  was  fond  of  company,  which  he  had 
extraordinary  powers  of  entertaining  ;  nor  wai 
he   at   any   time  more  h.ippy,  than  when  com- 
municating the  pleasure  he  could  give  by  ex- 
erting his  unrivalled  talents  of  wit  and  humour. 
No  man  was  ever  more  beloved  by  his  particu- 
lar friends,  or  returned  their  afllction    with 
greater  sincerity   and    ardour.      That '  such   a 
man,  and  such  a  writer,  should  not  have  bcwn 
promoted   to  the  bench  of  bishops,  cannot  be 
esteemed  creditable  to  the   times  in  which  wc 
live.     It  is  generally  understood  that  Mr.  Pitt 
recommended  him  to  his  majesty  some  years 
ago  for  a  vacant  bishopric,  and  that  an  opposi- 
tion was  made  from  a  very  high  quarter  of  tl\e 
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ineffectual."  All  those  great  services  by 
which  he  benefited  tlic  interests  of  religion  and 
virtue,  could  not  atone  for  that  deficiency  in 
orthodoxy  which  iiis  early  intimacies  and 
friendships  were  supposed  to  indicate.  As  a 
writer,  •'  Dr.  Paley  is  not  remarkable  for  ele- 
gant periods  or  splendid  sentiments.  He 
seems  to  have  been  less  ambitious  of  pleasing 
the  car  than  of  informing  the  understanding  : 
for,  if  we  except  the  dedication  of  the  '  Moral 
and  Political  Philosophy,'  some  chapters  in 
the  same  work,  particularly  that  '  on  reverenc- 
ing the  Diity  ,'  and  the  conclusion  of  the.  '  Na- 
tur.!l  Thcoiogy,'  which  contain  some  of  the 
most  ekgant  and  dignified  passages  to  be  found 
in  the  language  i  the  general  characteristic  of 
his  writings  is  plainness  and  simplicity.  But 
this  is  the  goiuine  didactic  style,  and  h«  has 
imparted  to  it  all  those  numerous  graces  of 
which  it  is  capable.  It  will  be  universally 
allowed  that  no  author  ever  wrote  so  pleasingly 
on  the  subjects  he  has  treated  of.  The  force 
and  terseness  of  his  expressions  is  not  less  ad- 
mirable than  the  strcni;th  of  his  conceptions ; 
and  there  is  both  in  his  language  and  his  ideas 
a  peculiarity  of  manner  stamped  by  the  vigour 
and  independence  of  his  mind,  which  cannot 
be  borrowed,  and  which  will  therefore  per- 
petuate his  reputation.  He  has  merit  to  de- 
serve readers,  and  will  preserve  a  high  rank 
among  the  writers  of  his  country,  who  can 
command  the  attention  of  posterity."  Besides 
his  larger  works.  Dr.  Paley  printed  three 
single  sermons,  which  were  deservedly  very 
popular :  one  a  visitation  sermon,  published 
in  1777  ;  another  an  ordination  sermon,  pub- 
lished in  1781;  and  the  third  a  sermon  preach- 
ed at  the  consecration  of  his  friend  Dr.  John 
Law,  and  published  in  1782.  "While  this 
sheet  was  in  the  press,  the  papers  announced 
the  publication  of  two  volumes  of  "  Sermons" 
from  the  author's  M.S.S.  J[[ontbly  Mag.  jfuly 
1805.  Cent.  Alng.  June  1805.  Alotithly  Re- 
vitiu.      Netu  Annual  Rigister. — M. 

P.\LFYN,  John,  a  surgeon  and  anatomist 
of  reputation,  was  born  in  1649,  or  50,  at 
Courtray,  in  Flanders.  He  settled  at  Ghent, 
where  he  practised  surgery,  and  gave  instruc- 
tions in  that  art  to  a  number  of  pupils.  Zeal- 
ous for  improvement,  he  frequently  visited 
Leyden  and  Paris,  and  sometimes  London,  in 
order  to  obtain  information  of  every  thing  that 
was  going  on  in  those  schools  of  medical  sci- 
ence. By  these  means,  together  with  his  own 
obserTp'ations,  he  was  enabled  to  write  several 


useful  works  on  anatomy  and  surgery,  which 
became  popular.  In  1702  he  published  an 
"Osteology,"  in  Flemish,  afterwards  much 
enlarged  by  himself,  and  translated  into  Ger- 
man and  French.  It  is  particularly  full  upon 
the  bones  of  the  head,  and  was  cited  with  ap- 
probation by  some  of  the  most  eminent  profess- 
ors of  the  time.       His  "  Description   Anato- 


1.1  Femnie  qui  scrvent  a 
1708,    quarto,  is  chiefly 


miijuc   des  Patties  iio 
la   Generation,  &:l." 

tjken  from  other  authors,  but  lie  has  given 
some  remarks  of  his  own  on  the  course  of  the 
blood  in  the  foetus,  and  on  monsters.  His 
"C'liirurgicalAnatomy,"in  Flemish  and  French, 
17 18,  1726,  octavo,  was  regarded  as  a  valuable 
work,  and  lias  been  reprinted  since  his  death 
with  large  additions,  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  Palfyn  also  translated  into  Flemish 
"  Maitrejean  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eyes," 
with  other  treatises  on  the  same  subject.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  some  chirurgical  instru- 
ments. This  surgeon  died  at  Ghent,  in  1770. 
llalUri  B'tbl.  Anat.  et  Chiruig.  Ehy  Diet, 
—A. 

PALINGENIUS,  M.\rcellus,  a  modern 
Latin  poet,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  probably  a  native 
of  Stellata  in  the  Ferrarcse,  whence  he  added 
Slellatus  to  his  name.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  his  true  name  was  Pier-Angelo  MarizoUi, 
of  which  his  Latin  appellation  is  the  anagram. 
Some  have  imagined  that  he  was  physician  to 
Hercules  II.  duke  of  Ferrara,  to  whom  the 
work  for  which  he  is  celebrated  is  inscribed. 
This  is  his  poem  entitled,  "  Zodiacus  Vitse, 
i.  e.  de  Hominis  Vita,  Studio,  ac  IMoribus 
optime  institueudis.  Lib.  XII."  It  derives  its 
title  of  the  Zodiac  of  Life,  from  its  division  in- 
to twelve  parts,  eaeh  inscribed  with  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  This  performance,  of 
which  the  professed  purpose  is  to  guide  men  in 
the  road  to  present  and  future  happiness,  is 
interspersed  with  many  invectives  against  tlic 
court  and  church  of  Rome,  the  monks  and 
clergy -,  .whence  the  author  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  those  converts  to  the  Reformation 
who  frequented  the  court  of  the  duchess  of 
Ferrara,  sister  of  Francis  I.  This  poem 
was  placed  in  the  first  class  of  prohibited 
books  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  after  his  death  his  body  was 
dug  up  and  burned ;  but  very  little  seems  to 
be  known  with  certainty  of  his  person  and  life. 
The  Zodiacus  is  spoken  of  very  differently  by 
different  critics,  some  allowing  it  no  merit  of 
plan  and  little  of  execution,  while  others  call  it 
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a  fine  poem  that  deserves  to  be  more  read. 
The  editions  of  it  have  been  numerous.  The 
best  is  that  of  Rotterdam,  octavo,  1722.  It 
has  been  translated  into  French.  Baylt.  Tira- 
boschl.     Bibliogr.  Diet.  —  A. 

PALISSY,  Bernard  de,  a  very  ingenious 
artist  and  natural  philosopher,  was  born  at 
Agen,  about  1524.  His  original  employment 
IS  said  to  liave  been  that  of  a  surveyor  and 
draughtsman  of  plans  ;  his  proper  trade,  how- 
ever, was  that  of  a  potter,  which  he  exercised 
at  Saintes.  A  thirst  for  instruction  led  him 
to  travel  tliroughout  France,  and  into  Lower 
Germany.  Having  by  accident  got  possession 
of  a  cup  of  enamelled  pottery,  his  wliole  atten- 
tion was  turned  upon  imitating  it.  For  this 
purpose  he  commenced  a  series  of  experiments, 
which  he  indefatigably  pursued  amidst  all  the 
<liscounigenients  of  narrow  circumstances.  He 
built  and  rebuilt  his  furnaces,  regardless  of 
the  derision  of  his  neighbours  and  the  remon- 
strances of  his  wife,  and  in  order  to  supply 
them,  was  obliged  to  burn  his  furniture,  and 
even  the  wood-work  of  his  house,  and  to  sell 
his  clothes  for  wages  to  his  operator.  At 
length  his  labours  were  crowned  with  success, 
and  he  gave  perfection  to  his  manufacture, 
■which  raised  him  to  the  head  of  his  profession. 
He  was  not  contented,  however,  with  the  fame 
of  a  mere  artist,  but  carried  his  enquiries  into 
almost  every  branch  of  natural  knowledge. 
He  became  a  chemist,  an  agriculturist,  and  a 
natural  philosopher;  and  is  said  by  Fontenellc 
to  have  gone  as  far  in  the  latter  cliaricter  as 
genius  without  learning  could  carry  him.  He 
was  the  first  person  who  formed  a  collection  of 
natural  history  at  Paris,  upon  which  he  gave  lec- 
tures at  half-a-crown  each  person,  under  the 
obligation  of  returning  it  four-fold,  should  any 
thing  which  he  taught  be  proVed  false.  He 
wrote  works  full  of  new  and  useful  ideas  on  a 
variety  of  topics.  In  I  s,Ci2>  he  printed  at  Rochelle 
•"  Recepte  veritable  par  laquelle  tous  Ics  Ilom- 
mes  de  la  France  pourront  apprendrc  a  aug- 
mcnter  IcursTrcsors,"  &c.  quarto,  wliich  after 
his  death  was  reprinted  under  the  title  of 
"INloycn  de  dcvenir  riclic,  &c."  two  volumes 
octavo,  1636.  In  1580  he  published  "Dis- 
cours  admirable  de  la  Nature  dcs  Eaux  et 
Fontaines,  des  Metaux,  des  Sols,  des  Salines, 
des  Pierres,  des  Terrcs,  &c."  octavo,  in  which 
he  was  the  first  who  taught  the  true  tlieory  of 
springs,  and  who  ventured  to  assert  that  fossil 
ohells  were  real  &ea-shclls,  deposited  by  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  He  also  pointed  out  the 
use  of  marl  and  of  lime  in  agriculture.      1  his 
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very  estimable  citizen  was  a  calvinist,  and 
firmly  attached  to  his  religion.  During  the 
lury  of  the  League,  under  the  weak  king  Henry 
III.  in  1584,  he  was  apprehended  and  commit- 
ted to  the  Bastille.  The  king,  who  was  his  wcll- 
wishei ,  having  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  prevailing  religion  he  should  be 
constrained  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  Palissy  replied,  "  Your  majesty  has 
often  said  that  you  pity  me  :  for  my  part,  I 
pity  you  for  pronouncing  the  words  '  1  shall 
be  constrained.'  This  is  not  speaking  like  a 
king ;  but  let  me  inform  you  in  royal  l»n- 
guag-?,  that  neither  tlie  Guisarts,  your  whole 
people,  nor  yourself,  shall  constrain  a  potter  to 
bend  his  knee  before  images."  He  used  com- 
monly to  say,  in  allusion  to  his  ri-ligion  and  his 
trade,  "  I  have  no  other  property  than  heaven 
and  earth."  We  are  not  informed  of  the  fur- 
ther history  of  tliis  worthy  and  extraordinary 
person.  A  new  and  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  Palissy  was  given  at  Paris  in  1777, 
quarto,  with  notes  by  Faujas  de  Saint-Fonds. 
Nouv.  Di.t.   J/iit.      JIalleri  Bibl.  Botau. — A. 

PALLADINO,  J.AMES,  a  singular  theologi- 
cal writer  in  the  fourteenth  century,  more 
commonly  called  Jniiws  de  Teromo,  from  the 
name  of  the  city  in  the  farther  Abruzzo  where 
he  was  born  in  13  19.  He  embraced  the  eccle- 
siastical life,  and  became  successively  bishop  of 
Monopoli,  archbijhop  of  Tarentum,  of  Flo- 
rence, and  of  Spoktto.  He  also  filled  the  post 
of  administrator  of  the  duchy  of  Spoletto, 
under  popes  Alexander  V.  and  John  XXIII. 
In  the  year  14 17,  he  was  sent  into  Poland, 
in  the  character  of  papal  legate  ;  and  he  died 
there  in  the  same  year,  about  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight.  He  was  the  author  of  some  extraordi- 
nary books,  which  were  very  popular  in  his 
day,  and  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  taste  ot 
such  a  barbarous  age.  The  most  famous  of 
them  is  a  pious  romance,  entitled,  "  Jacobi  dc 
Tcramo  Compendium  pcrbrcve,  Cansilath 
Peccatintm  nuncupatum,  ct  apud  nonnullos 
Beliiil  vocitatum :  id  est.  Processus  Luciferi 
contra  Jesum."  This  work  was  printed  at 
Augsburg,  in  1472,  folio,  and  frequently  after- 
wards during  the  tiftccnth  and  sixtewiih  cen- 
turies ;  and  it  w.is  translated  into  almost  all  the 
languages  of  Europe.  It  is  also  insetted  in  a 
collection,  entitled,  "  Processus  Juris  joco- 
serii,"  published  at  Ilannau,  in  1611,  octavo, 
which  likewise  contains  "  The  Process  of  Satan 
against  the  Virgin,"  by  Bartholc,  and  "  The 
Decrees  of  Love."  Peter  Farget  translated 
"The  Process  of  Satan'    into   French,  aui'. 
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publi<hca  it  at  Lyons  in  i.iS^-,  qmrto,  ami  it 
was  frequently  reprinted  in  the  same  form.  It  is 
also  printed  under  the  nnme  of  James  of  M- 
(haraw.  Versions  of  tliis  work,  likewise,  np- 
pearcd  in  most  of  the  other  langungcs  of  Eu- 
rope. Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Ladvccat's  Diet. 
Jflst.  et  Bibl.     pjrtali/.—M. 

I'AI.LADIO,  ANDRnA,  a  famous  Italian 
architect,  was  born  at  Viccnza  in  1518,  of 
parents  in  the  middle  rank  of  hfe.  As  an 
artist  he  fir.st  exercised  himself  in  sculpture, 
probably  in  an  hnniblc  walk  ;  and  it  appears 
to  liavc  been  the  poet  Trissino,  who,  first  dis- 
covering his  Rcnius  for  the  arts,  gave  liim  in- 
structions in  mathematical  science,  and  cxplaiii- 
e.l  to  him  the  works  of  Vitruvius.  He  soon 
obtained  distinction  as  an  architect ;  and  hav- 
ing accompanied  Trissino  to  Rome,  Jie  set 
himself  to  examine  with  great  diligence  all  the 
remains  of  ancient  edifices  in  that  capital,  and 
formed  his  taste  upon  them.  He  visited  se- 
veral other  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  1547  returned 
to  Vicenza,  where  he  found  the  magistrates 
occupied  about  the  reparation  of  their  basilic, 
or  court  of  justice.  His  plan  for  this  great 
work  was  approved,  and  the  conduct  of  it  was 
committed  to  him.  His  reputation  caused  liim 
to  be  sent  for  to  Venice,  where  he  built  the 
palace  Foscari  in  the  style  of  pure  antiquity. 
He  was  employed  for  other  works  in  tlie  same 
city,  among  which  was  a  refectory  and  church 
for  the  monastery  of  S.  Giorgio  IVIaggiore. 
Several  other  Italian  cities  were  afterwards 
decorated  with  magnificent  edifices,  public 
and  private,  of  his  construction  ;  and  he  was 
invited  to  the  court  of  Emaiiuel-Philibert  duke 
of  Savoy,  who  received  him  with  distinguished 
honours.  No  architect  has  given  more  plans 
than  Palladio,  and  to  him  is  principally  attri- 
buted the  classic  taste  whicli  reigns  in  so  many 
of  the  buildings  of  Italy.  His  master-piece  is 
esteemed  to  be  the  Olympic  theatre  at  Viccnza, 
in  imitation  of  that  of  Marcellus  at  Rome. 
He  died  in  that  city  of  an  epidemic  disease  in 
1580,  at  the  age  of  sixty- two,  and  received  a 
splendid  funeral  in  the  church  of  the  Domi- 
nicans. Palladio  was  of  a  good  presence, 
cheayful,  modest,  the  friend  of  all  men  of 
talents,  and  afiable  towards  the  workmen, 
whom  he  willingly  instructed  in  points  where 
they  were  ignorant.  His  memory  is  highly 
honoured  by  the  votaries  of  the  tine  arts,  and 
the  dignified  simplicity  and  purity,  of  his  taste 
ha.s  given  him  the  appellation  of  the  Raphael 
of  architects.  He  improved  his  art,  not  only 
by  his  edifices,  but  by  his  writings,  which  are 


standard  performances.  His  "Treatise  on 
Architecture,  in  four  Books,"  was  first  publish- 
ed at  Venice,  in  1570,  folio,  and  lias  been 
several  times  reprinted.  A  magnificent  edi- 
tion in  throe  volumes  folio,  was  publi.^hed  at 
London  in  171;,  in  Italian,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish. Another,  equally  splendivl,  has  since 
been  published  at  Venice,  in  four  volumes  folio, 
with  the  addition  of  his  incditcd  buildings. 
Lord  Burlington  published  in  London,  in  1730, 
a  volume,  entitled,  "  I  disegni  delle  Terme  An- 
tichc  di  Andrea  Palladio."  He  also  composed 
a  small  work,  entitled,  "  Le  Antichita  di 
Roma,"  not  printed  till  after  his  death.  He 
illustrated  "  Carsar's  Commentaries,"  by  .nn- 
nexing  to  Badelli's  translation  of  that  work  a 
long  preface  on  the  military  system  of  the 
Romans,  witli  copptr-plates,  designed  for  the 
most  part  by  his  two  sons,  Leonida  andOrazio, 
who  both  died  soon  after.  D'Argenville  Vies 
des  Anbit.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

PALLADIUSi  an  eastern  prelate  and  eccle- 
siastical writer  who  flourished  in  the  early  part 
of  tlie  fifth  century,  was  a  native  of  Galatia, 
aud  born  about  the  year  368.  When  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  began  to  travel  into 
foreign  countries,  and  coming  to  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  lie  determined  to  embrace  the  monastic 
life.  Having  spent  three  years  undtr  tlie  dis- 
cipline of  Dorotheus,  a  celebrated  ascetic  of 
Thebes,  in  the  year  391  he  visited  the  monas- 
teries and  most  celebrated  solitaries  in  the 
desert  of  Nitfia,  where  he  received  the  in- 
structions of  Evagrius  of  Pontus,  from  whom 
he  is  supposed  to  have  imbibed  a  partiality  for 
the  sentiments  and  memory  of  Origen.  At 
length,  having  wandered  over  the  whole  of 
Egypt,  he  was  obliged  by  the  infirm  state  of 
his  health  to  quit  that  country,  and  retire  to 
Palestine,  where  he  continued  some  years.  In 
the  year  400,  or  401,  he  removed  from  Pales- 
tine into  Bithynia,  where  he  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Helenopolis.  Thus  much  we  learn 
concerning  him  from  his  own  "  Lausiac  His- 
tory," noticed  below.  The  following  particu- 
lars are  added  upon  the  supposition,  that  he 
was  the  same  Palladius  who  wrote  "  The  Life 
of  St.  Chrysostom,"  which  is  maintained  by 
one  set  of  learned  critics,  while  it  is  contested 
by  others.  Those  of  our  readers  who  may 
have  any  curiosity  to  see  the  reasons  advanced 
on  both  sides  of  the  question,  may  find  them 
in  the  four  first  of  our  authorities.  According 
to  this  hypothesis,  he  was  ordained  by  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  with  whom  he  became  intimately 
acquainted)  and  to  whose  party  he  remained 
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tteadlly  attached  under  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances.  Soon  after  his  ordination, 
Chrysostom  sent  him  with  two  other  bishops 
to  Ephesus,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into 
the  iiuth  of  dome  accusations  preferred  aj^ainst 
Antoninu;,  bishop  of  that  city,  in  a  synod  held 
at  Constantinople ;  vhcn  matters  appear  to 
have  been  accommodated,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
nil  parties.  Upon  the  banishment  of  Chrysos- 
tom in  the  year  404,  Palladius,  in  conmion 
with  his  other  friends,  fell  under  the  persecu- 
tion of  his  enemies  -,  and  being  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  his  see,  retired  into  Italy,  and 
took  refuge  at  Rome.  Sonic  time  afterwards, 
venturing  to  return  into  the  cast  with  the 
western  bishops,  who  were  sent  with  letters 
from  the  emperor  Monorius  to  the  emperor 
Arcadius,  the  last-mentioned  prince  exiled  him 
to  Syene,  at  the  southward  extreinity  of  Egypt, 
whither  he  was  conducted  by  a  military  guard, 
fro:ii  whom  he  suffered  much  injurious  and 
severe  treatment.  Having  in  process  of  time 
obtained  his  liberty,  he  resigned  the  see  of 
Helenopolis,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Aspona 
in  Galatia.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known,  it  being  only  certain  that  it  must  have 
taken  place  before  431,  since  Eusebius,his  suc- 
cessor at  Aspona,  presided  at  the  council  of  ' 
Ephesus  which  was  held  in  that  year.  He 
was  an  enemy  to  Jerome,  of  whom  he  speaks 
in  very  unfavourable  terms,  and  he  bestows 
high  commendations  upon  Ruffinus,  whom  he 
calls  the  meekest  as  well  as  most  learned  man 
he  ever  knew.  About  the  year  421,  he  wrote 
his  "Lausiac  History,"  so  called  from  Lausus, 
a  nobleman  of  high  rank  in  the  imperial  court 
at  Con.'^tantinople,  to  whom  it  is  inscribed,  and 
containing  the  lives  of  persons  who  at  that  time 
were  remarkable  for  thtir  extraordinary  auste- 
rities, in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  The  style  in 
which  it  is  written,  is  that  of  plain  and  sim- 
ple narrative,  without  ornament  or  method. 
The  first  edition  of  it  in  Greek,  was  published 
by  John  Meursiui,  at  I.eyden,  in  1616,  quarto  -, 
and  it  is  given  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Fronton 
du  Due,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Auctua- 
rium,"  with  notes.  A  supplement  to  it,  by 
which  chasms  in  the  Greek  text  may  be  filled 
up,  is  inserted  by  Cotclerius  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  "Monument.  Eccles.-Grxc.  ;" 
and  he  has  also  preserved  eleven  large  fragments, 
which  may  contribute  to  the  same  purpose,  or 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  history,  in  tlic  third 
volume  of  the  same  work.  To  our  prelate, 
likewise,  some  critics  attribute  "  A  Dialogue 
concerning  the  Life  of  St.  John  Chrysostom, 


between  raliadius  Bi»hop  of  Helenopolis,  and 
Theodore  a  Deacon  of  the  Roman  Church  ," 
while  others,  jis  we  have  seen  above,  maintain 
it  to  be  the  production  of  a  different  hand. 
We  leave  this  qucstinn  to  ilie  judgment  of 
those,  who  may  be  disposed  to  examine  the 
evidence  produced  on  both  sides  by  the  writers 
to  whom  we  have  already  referred.  A  Latin 
version  of  this  dialogue  was  published  at 
Venice  in  1553,  octavo,  by  Ambrose,  a  Camal- 
diilc  monk,  and  frequently  printed  afterwards, 
with  the  editions  of  Chrysostom's  works,  at 
Paris,  and  in  other  places.  At  length  Emeric 
Bigot,  having  found  a  manuscript  in  the  Me- 
dicean  library  at  Florence,  which  contained  the 
Greek  original  of  this  dialogue,  published  it  at 
Paris,  in  1680,  quarto,  accompanied  with  a 
new  and  faithful  Latin  version.  The  work  ij 
written  with  great  simplicity,  and  possesses 
the  recommendations  of  truth  and  accuracy. 
In  several  manuscripts,  there  is  subjoined  to 
tiie  "Lausiac  History,"  a  book  "concerning 
the  Nations  of  India,  and  the  Brahmins,"  with- 
out the  name  of  any  author.  This  treatise 
was  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Leipsic, 
by  Joachim  Camerarius,  but  without  any  date. 
In  1665,  Edward  Bissy,  clarencieux  king  of 
arms,  published  an  edition  of  it  at  London, 
in  quarto,  attributing  it  to  Palladius,  and  ac- 
companying it  with  a  Latin  version  by  himself. 
He  has  afforded  no  proof,  however,  that  it 
should  be  ascribed  to  Palladius;  and  Cave  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  utmost  which  can  be  af- 
firmed concerning  it  is,  that  it  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  christian  writer,  who  lived  before  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire.  Fabricii 
Bihl.  Gr,fc.  vol.  JX.  lib.  v.  cap.  32.  Cave's  Hist. 
Lit.  vol.  I,  sub  sac.  Nest.  Dupiii.  Moreri. 
Lardiifrs  Cred.  part  ii.  vol.  XL  ch.  127. — M. 
PALLAVICINO,  Ferrante,  an  unfor- 
tunate man  of  letteis,  was  born  at  Placcntia 
about  1615.  Although  the  eldest  son  of  his 
family,  he  chose  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  and  became  a  canon-regular 
of  Augustines,  of  the  congregation  of  Latran. 
He  distinguished  liiniself  by  the  vivacity  of  his 
parts,  which  gave  him  a  turn  to  satire,  and  was 
little  restrained  by  decency.  This  disposition 
was  at  length  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  During 
the  war  between  pope  Urb;in  VIII.  of  the 
Barberini  family,  and  Edward  Farnesc  duke  of 
Parma  and  Placcntia,  he  supported  die  ciuse 
of  his  sovereign  with  his  pen,  and  wrote  some 
bitter  satires  against  the  pontitf  and  all  his 
house.  Bent  upon  revenge,  the  papal  court 
set  a  price  upon  his  head,  which  caused  him  to 
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and  theology,  and  in  presiding  over  the  stu- 
A'votmR  'Frenchman,  son  of  a  bookseller  at  dies  of  the  Roman  college.  He  was  also  a 
-  by  affecting  to  pity  his  case,  obtained     qualificator  of  the  holy  ofhce,  and  an  cxamnier 
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his  confuknce,  and  perfidiously  advised  him  to 
come  to  France,  and  take  up  his  abode  at 
Orange,  where  he  would  be  safe  under  a  pro- 
le sunt  prince.  Palhvlcino  mcautiously  put 
himself  under  the  conduct  of  this  pretended 
friend,  wlio  led  him  over  the  bridge  on  the 
Sorgue  into  the  county  of  Vcnaissiii,  belong- 
to  the  holy  see.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the 
pope's  arms  over  the  gate,  he  cried,  "I  am  un- 
done ;"  and  was  immediately  arrested  by  ofTi- 
ccrs  who  were  waiting  for  him,  who  earned 
him  to  Avignon,  where  he  was  imprisoned. 
Fourteen  months  afterwards,  in  1644,  he  was 
beheaded.  The  wretch  who  betrayed  him 
was  stabbed  at  Paris  some  years  afterwards, 
a  friend   of  Pallavicino.      This  writer  left 


by 


of  candidates  for  tlie  episcopacy,  and  was  con- 
suited  by  the  popes  in  afJairs  of  moment.  The 
service  he  rendered  to  tlie  Roman  church  by 
composing  a  history  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
in  opposition  to  thai  of  father  Paul  Sarpi,  was 
rewarded  by  pope  Alexander  VII.  with  his 
nomination  to  the  cardlnalate  in  1657,  thougli 
it  was  not  declared  til!  two  years  afterwards. 
He  continued  after  his  elevation  to  live  in  the 
cloister,  occupied  in  his  studies,  and  in  the  con- 
cerns of  the  cliurch,and  aflbrding  an  example  of 
christian  virtue  and  piety,  till  his  death  in  1667. 
The  "  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  by 
cardin;:!  Pallavicino,  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause by  those  of  his  own  party,  who  consider- 
ed it  as  a  powerful  antagonist  to  that  of  Fra-Pao- 
lo,  which  had  raised  such  unfavourable  impres- 
sions of  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome.  It  is 
written  in  Italian,  and  \.'as  firsit  printed  at  Rome 
in  two  volumes  folio,  1656,  1657.      It  was  rc- 


scveral  works  wliich  h.vve  been  sought  by  the 
curious,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  seventy 
and  indecency.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of 
the  public  events  in  Italy,  in  1636.  A  selec- 
tion of  his  works  was  published  in  two  volumes  published  in  three  volumes  quarto,  1664,  with 
i2mo.  1644,  at  Geneva,  under  the  title  of  various  corrections  and  ai'.ditions  by  the  autlior. 
••  Vill'a-franca."  He  is  also  the  reputed  '1  he  style  of  tliis  work  is  grave,  elegant,  and 
author  of  an  Italian  work,  entitled,  "  The  florid,  somewhat  too  much  studied,  and  de- 
Celestial  Divorce,  or  the  Separation  of  Jesus  fective  in  simplicity.  It  is  considered  as  of 
Christ  from  his  Spouse  the  Roman  Church,"  good  authority  for  its  faets,  and  it  is  allowed 
j-hnsterdain,  1606;  but  this  is  denied  by  la  that  in  many  instances  he  has  been  successful 
Monnoy*  to  be  of  lii.s  composition.  Jlhreri.  in  pointing  out  the  errors  of  Fra-Paolo ; 
Tiraboschi.  Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A.  but  the  principles  of  an  ultramontane  Jesuit 
PALL.WICINO,  Sforza,  cardinal,  born  are  so  utterly  adverse  to  any  thing  like  a  philo- 
at  Rome,  in  1607,  was  tlie  eldest  son  of  the  sophical  view  of  a  subject  in  ecclesiastical 
marquis  Alexander  Pallavicino,  of  the  noble  history,  and  the  occasion  of  writing  it  was  so 
family  of  the  lords  of  the  state  of  that  name,  professedly  a  party  purpose,  that  it  could  not 
in  Lombardy.  He  gave  early  proofs  of  quick  fail  to  be  essentially  a  laboured  apology  for 
parts,  particularly  by  supporting  for  three  sue-  priestcraft,  and  a  varnished  narrative  of  what 
cessivc  days  a  solemn  disputation  on  the  whole  would  not  bear  a  naked  display.  1  he  politi- 
body  of  scholastic  theology.  This  study  na-  cal  maxims  disclosed  in  it  gave  great  offence 
turally  gave  l>im  a  propensity  to  the  ecclesiasti-  to  persons  even  of  the  same  communion,  and 
cal  profession,  which  he  adopted  notwithstand-  were  commented  upon  by  a  French  jansenist, 
ing  the  opposition  of  his  parents.  His  piety  in  a  work  entitled,  "Les  nouvelles  Lumieres 
and  regularity,  together  with  his  advantages  of  Politiquespour  leGouvernement  de  rEglise,ou 
birth  and  connexions,  caused  him,  in  the  pon-  I'Evangile  nouveau  du  Cardinal  Pallavicin, 
tificate  of  Urban  VIII.,  to  be  admitted  into  the  revele  par  lui  dans  son  Histoite  du  Concil  e  de 
prelacy,  made  member  of  several  congrega-  Trent."  A  translation  of  the  History  into  Latin, 
lions,  and  successively  appointed  to  the  govern-  by  father  Giattini,  was  published  at  Antwerp, 


ments  of  Jesi,  Orvieto,  and  Camerino.  The 
brilliant  prospects  which  were  opened  to  him 
did  not,  however,  prevent  his  putting  into  exe- 
cution a  design  of  retiring  from  the  world ; 
and  in  his  thirtieth  year,  he  commenced  a 
noviciate  in  the  society  of  Jesuits,  at  Rome. 
"When  it  was  finished,  he  was  employed  for 
Kveral  ycar$  in  giving  lectures  in  philosophy 


in  1672.  One  into  French,  which  had  been 
completed,  did  not  appear,  because  the  History 
"  was  not  in  the  French  taste."  The  original 
\vork  was  abridged  by  father  Puccinelli ;  and 
publications  were  made  of  maxims  and  charac- 
ters extracted  from  it. 

This  cardinal    was   the    author    of    other 
works,  partly  ascetical  and  moral,  partly  theo-i 
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logical.  He  also,  while  a  Jeeuit  profesior, 
published  a  tragedy,  entitled,  "  Ermenrgildo," 
which  he  republished  with  a  preliminary  dis- 
course, said  to  be  more  valuable  than  the  tra- 
gedy itself,  but  ill  which  he  unsuccessfully 
contended  for  the  use  of  rhimcd  verse  in  these 
compositions.  To  him,  likewise,  belongs  a 
grammatical  work,  entitled,  "  Avvertimenti 
Gramaticale,"  published  .under  the  name  of 
Fr.  Raimondo,  and  esteemed  for  its  precepts 
respecting  good  writing.  His  "  Letters,"  in- 
Italian,  were  published  in  1669.  Mcrcri. 
Tirab:srhi.—A. 

PALLiOT,  P£T£R,  an  industrious  genealo- 
gist, was  born  at  Paris  in  1608.  He  settled 
at  Dijon,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
printer,  and  followed  the  same  profession. 
From  an  early  age  he  had  attached  himself  to 
the  studies  of  genealogy  and  heraldry,  which 
he  continued  to  pursue  with  great  assiduity, 
publishing  various  works  upon  those  subjects. 
Of  these  the  most  valued  are  "  Le  Parlement 
de  Bourgogne,"  1649,  folio,  to  which  another 
volume  was  added  by  Fr.  Petitot,  m  1733  ; 
•'  Science  des  Armories  de  Gelliot,  augmcntee 
de  plus  dc  6000  Ecussons,"  Paris,  1660,  folio. 
His  other  works  are  genealogical  histories  of 
particular  families;  and  he  left  in  manuscript: 
thirteen  volumes,  folio,  of  memoirs  concerning 
the  families  of  Burgundy.  Palliot  not  only 
printed  his  own  works,  but  engraved  with  his 
own  hand  all  the  very  numerous  heraldic  plates 
by  which  they  were  illustrated.  He  died  at 
Dijon  in  1698,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine. 
Ahreri.      Nouv.  Dut.  Hut. — A. 

PALM,  Jonr^-GEORGr,,  a  learned  German 
Lutheran  divine  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Hanover,  in  the  year  1697.  After 
pursuing  his  studies  in  different  universities, 
duke  Augustus-William  of  Brunswick  and  Lu- 
nenburg placed  him  in  the  convent  of  Rigg- 
dagshauscn  in  1716-,  and  in  1720,  he  nomi- 
nated him  liis  travelling  preacher.  Three  years 
afterwards  Palm  was  made  chaplain  to  the 
court  of  Wolfenbuttel,  where  he  acquired  the 
esteem  of  the  duke  and  duchess.  In  the  year 
1727,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become 
pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
at  Hamburg,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  was  made  rector  of  the  aca<lemical 
institution  in  that  city.  He  died  iii  1743, 
when  only  forty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Liber  Hi-storieus  de  Codicibtis 
veteris  ct  novi  Testament!,  quibus  B.  Luiherus 
in  conficienda  Interpretatione  Germanica  usuj 
est  v  in   quo   Historia  quoque  dicti  Johannei 


Ep.  I.  Cap.  V.  Ver.  7.  a  Luthero  omissi  illus- 
tratur.  Accedit  Kilian.  Leib.  et  Conr.  Adcl- 
mann.  ab  Adelmannsfdden  de  dissonis  sacrae 
Scripturx  Translationibus  Epistola,"  1735, 
octavo  ;  "Jesus  the  true  iMessiah,"  1731, 
octavo  ;  and  various  otlier  works  in  the  German 
language.     Morcr't. — M. 

PALM  A,  Jacopo,  called  TAf  0/r/,  an  eminent 
painter,  was  born  at  Serinalta  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Bergamo.  The  date  of  his  birth  has 
been  fixed  by  la  Combe  at  1540;  but  Mr. 
Fuseli  has  given  reasons  for  supposing  that  this 
period  is  much  too  late.  He  was  sunt  at  an 
early  age  to  study  in  the  school  of  Titian,  at 
Venice,  and  he  imitated  the  delicacy  of  touch 
and  softness  of  colouring  of  his  master  with 
so  much  success,  that  he  was  appointed  to 
finish  a  descent  from  the  cross  left  imperfect 
by  Titinn.  He  also  copied  the  vivacity  of 
colour  and  breadth  of  shade  of  Giorgione  in 
his  greatest  performances.  The  works  of  the 
elder  Palma  are  much  esteemed  for  the  noble 
taste  of  their  composition,  the  natural  and 
pleasing  expression,  the  graceful  airs  of  the 
luMds,  the  union  an<l  harmony  of  colouring, 
and  the  delicacy  of  finishing.  They  are  some- 
times, however,  faulty  in  point  of  correctness 
of  drawing.  His  finest  pieces  were  some  of 
the  earliest,  and  he  fell  off  considerably  in  Lis 
later  performances,  though  he  died  at  the  age 
of  forty-eight.  U Argen-viUe.  Pilkington't 
Diet.— A. 

PALMA,  Jacopo,  called  The  Toung,  grand- 
nephew  to  the  preceding,  also  a  painter  of 
distinction,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1544.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  art  under  his 
father,  and  at  a  very  early  age  was  employ- 
ed in  copying  the  works  of  Titi.m  and  Tintoret. 
His  talents  attracted  the  notice  of  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  who  sent  him,  at  fifteen,  to  study  at 
Rome.  During  an  abode  of  eight  years  at 
that  capital  he  greatly  improved  himself  by 
studying  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  and 
acquired  such  a  reputation,  that  he  was  employ- 
ed to  paint  a  gallery  and  a  saloon  in  tRe  Vati- 
can. Returning  to  Venice,  he  was  for  some 
time  eclipsed  by  the  established  reputation  of 
Tintoret  and  Paul  \'eronese  -,  but  being  at 
length  patronised  by  Vittoria,an  eminent  sculj)- 
tor  and  architect,  he  rose  to  the  third  place 
among  the  Venetian  painters.  At  this  time 
hrs  faculties  were  in  full  exertion,  and  his  best 
pieces  were  the  production  of  this  period. 
After  the  death  of  his  compctiiors  be  relaxed 
in  his  endeavours  to  excel,  though  not  in  his 
diligence,  but  he  now  painted  rather  for  mo.ncy 
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than  for  f.imc.  His  pictures  in  pciicral  be- 
came mere  sketches;  though  occasionally  they 
were  executed  wit'i  all  his  former  care.  Jn- 
rfceJ,  none  of  his  works  arc  without  some 
commcndaljle  part ;  and  though  the  deprava- 
tion of  the  Venetian  style  dates  from  him,  yet 
his  beauties  of  nature  and  art  never  fail  to 
please  and  interest.  His  excellencies  are  rich- 
ness of  coniposition,  force  and  variety  of  ex- 
pression, freshness  and  transparency  of  tint, 
and  lightness  of  touch.  He  was  of  a  gay, 
easy,  and  careless  tcniptr,  little  affected  by  the 
unpleasant  incidents  of  life.  His  works  arc 
numerous  in  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Italy, 
and  in  foreign  collections.  A  considerable 
number  iiave  been  engraved,  end  some  by  his 
own  hand.  D' jirgmvU/i:  Fmeli  in  Pi/kif/g- 
ttu'i  Diet. — A. 

l'ALMIKRI,MATTF.o,an  Italian  man  of  let- 
ters, was  born  at  Florence  about  1405.  He 
was  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family,  though 
according  to  tlie  custom  of  that  republic,  aggre- 
gated to  one  of  the  trading  companies.  From 
the  ablest  masters  of  the  time  he  received  in- 
structions in  the  sciences  and  the  learned  lan- 
guages. In  1437  he  was  present  in  a  public 
capacity  at  the  general  council  of  Florence. 
He  was  several  times  entrusted  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  with  offices  of  magistracy,  and  rose  to 
the  supreme  dignity  of  gonfalonier  of  justice. 
He  was  likewise  sent  at  different  times  on  em- 
bassies to  the  popes,  the  emperor  Frederic  III., 
Alphonso  king  of  Naples,  the  republic  of 
Sienna,  and  other  neighbouring  states.  On 
the  death  of  the  learned  Carlo  Aretino,  Pal- 
mieri,  wlio  had  been  his  pupil,  was  appointed 
to  deliver  liis  funeral  oration.  After  having 
distinguished  himself  by  several  literary  com- 
positions, he  died  in  1475,  ^^  ^^^  ^?,^  of 
seventy.  His  most  considerable  work  was  a 
Chronicle,  from  the  creation  down  to  his  own 
times.  The  latter  part  of  it  only,  from  447  to 
1449,  has  been  several  times  printed,  together 
with  the  chronicles  of  Eusebius  and  Prosper 
of  Aquitain.  A  more  correct  edition  of  the 
part  from  1294  was  given  at  Florence  in 
1748,  in  the  collection  of  "Scriptores  Rcrum 
Ital."  He  also  wrote  the  "  Life  of  Niccolo 
Acciajuoli,"  which  has  been  published  by  ^lura- 
tori  i  as  likewise  lias  his  book  "  De  Captivitate 
Pisorum  -,"  and  a  work  in  form  of  dialogue 
"Delia  Vita  Civile,"  several  times  printed, 
and  translated  into  French.  He  was,  more- 
over, a  poet,  and,  in  imitation  of  Dante,  com- 
posed in  tcrza  rima  three  books,  entitled, 
"  Citta  di  Vita,"  never  printed,  but  extant  in 


manuscript,  in  several  libraries.  This  poem 
obtained  great  applause,  but  was  exposed  to 
theological  censure  on  account  of  some  errors 
in  divinity,  particularly  that  of  representing 
human  souls  as  having  been  in  a  former  state 
those  angels  who,  in  the  grand  rebellion  in 
licaven,  stood  neuter.  These  notions,  regard- 
ed as  heresies,  caused  the  book  to  be  solemnly 
condemned  to  the  flames,  a  fate  which  some 
writers  have  also  attributed  to  the  author,  but 
erroneously. 

The  Chronicle  of  Mattco  was  continued  to 
the  vcar  1482  by  a  native  of  Pisa,  very  ncirly 
his  namesake,  viz.  AloUca  Palmieri.  J'his 
writer,  who  was  apo:tolic  secretary,  .md  died 
in  i-ji>3,  also  translated  fiom  the  Greek  the 
fabulous  narration  of  Aristeas  concerning  the 
translators  of  the  Septu.agint,  and  some  other 
works  of  antiquity.  Vcssil  IJ.iit.  Lat.  Tira- 
boichi. — A. 

PALUDANUS,  John,  vernacularly  Vanden 
Broech,  a  learned  Flemish  divine  and  theolo- 
gical professor,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of 
Mechlin,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1566. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Louvain, 
where,  after  completing  his  philosophical 
course,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1585. 
Afterwards  he  assiduously  studied  divinity  and 
sacred  criticism,  under  the  instructions  of  the 
very  celebrated  Michael  Baius.  Daring  seve- 
ral years  he  filled  the  chair  of  professor  of 
eloquence  at  Falcon-college,  and  officiated  at 
the  same  time  as  parish-priest  of  St.  Gertrude 
in  that  city.  Afterwards  he  became  incum- 
bent of  the  church  of  our  Lady  at  Mechlin  ; 
whence  he  removed,  in  1602,  to  the  living  of  St, 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  same  place.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity. 
In  1610  he  returned  to  Louvain,  where  he 
was  appointed  canon  and  pastor  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  nominated,  at  first  professor  in  ordinary  of 
divinity,  and  afterwards  professor-royal  of 
sacred  literature.  He  was  also  made  archpricst 
of  the  district  of  Louvain.  He  died  in  1630, 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works  which  are  highly  valu- 
ed by  zealous  Catholics-,  among  which  are,"Vin- 
diciae  Theologicre,  adversus  Verbi  Dei  Corrup- 
telas,"  1620  and  1622,  in  two  volumes,  octavo ; 
consisting  of  an  explication  of  almost  all  the 
texts  of  scripture,  quoted  by  Protestants  in  re- 
futation of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  according  to  the  order  of  the  books  in 
the  Bible;  " Apologeticus  Marianus,"  1623, 
quarto,  in  praise  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  at- 
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tempting,  by  arguments  drawn  from  tlie 
fathers,  to  establisli  her  claim  to  tlie  prcro;,'a- 
tives  wliich  the  Cntholics  ascribe  to  her  ;  "  De 
Sancto  Ignatio  Concio  Sacra,"  1623,  octavo  j 
•'  Oilicina  Spiritunlis  sacris  Concionibus  adap- 
tua,"  1624,  quarto,  &c.  Valerii  Jndrea  Bibl. 
Belg.     Moreri.     Xuiv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

PAMELIUS,  James,  a  learned  Flemish 
divine  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  tlie  son  of 
Adolphus,  baron  de  Pamela,  counsellor  of 
state  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  born  at 
Bruges,  in  the  year  1536.  lie  pursued  his 
academical  studies  at  Louvain,  where  he 
spent  nine  years  in  successfully  cultivating  an 
acquaintance  with  the  dillcrtnt  branches  of 
learning,  and  particularly  sacred  literature. 
Afterwards  he  went  for  further  improvement 
to  the  university  of  Paris,  and  visited  others  of 
the  most  celebrated  seminaries  in  Europe. 
Upon  his  return  to  Louvain,  he  was  admitted 
licentiate  in  divinity,  and  preferred,  through  tiie 
interest  of  his  family,  to  a  canonry  of  St.  Dona- 
tian  at  Bruges.  He  now  expended  considerable 
sums  of  money  on  the  collection  of  a  good  li- 
br.iry,and  particularly  on  the  purchase  of  manu- 
script copies  of  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  by 
which  their  edited  works  miglit  be  amended 
and  illustrated,  and  inedited  pieces  be  present- 
ed to  the  public.  To  the  use  which  he  made 
of  them,  and  his  ability  as  a  divine  and  critic, 
the  articles  mentioned  below  bear  honourable 
testimony.  But  while  he  was  thus  employed, 
the  civil  wars  in  the  Netherlands  compelled 
him  to  retire  from  Bruges  to  St.  Omer's,  where 
the  bishop  made  him  archdeacon  of  his  church. 
Soon  afterwards  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain, 
nominated  him  provost  of  St.  Saviour's,  at 
Utrecht  •,  which  preferment  was  followed  by 
his  promotion  to  the  vacant  see  of  St.  Omer's. 
While  he  was  on  his  journey,  however,  to  take 
possession  of  this  dignity,  he  fell  sick  at  i\Ions 
in  Hainnult,  where  he  died  in  1587,  when  he 
was  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  He 
published,  "  B.  Cypriani  Opera  omnia,  aCodd. 
manusc.  accuratissimd  recog.  Annotationibus 
sparsim  insertis,  pr?emissaque  Auctoris  Vita," 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  1568,  and  1589,  folio, 
and  at  Paris  in  IJ74,  folio;  " 'J'ertulliani 
Opera,  c  M.SS.  Codd.  auct.  ac  reccns. 
Argumcntis  et  Annotationibus  interject,  cum 
Tertulliani  Vita  et  Paradoxis,  Sec."  printed 
at  Paris  after  his  death,  1598,  folio;  and  he 
prepared  for  the  press  a  new  edition  of  "  the 
works  of  Rabanus  Maurus,"  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Col(igne,  in  if>2(),  in  five  volumes, 
folio,  accompanied  with  his  own  "  Commenta- 


ries" on  the  book  of  Judith,  and  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Paul  to  Philemon.  He  likewise  was  the 
author  of  "Liturgica  Lalinorum,"'  a  curious 
and  scarce  work,  published  at  Cologne,  in 
157  r,  in  two  volumes,  quarto;  "  iMicrologu* 
de  ecclesiasticis  Obscrvationibus;"  «'  Catalogue 
Commentariorum  vetcrum  selectiorum  in  uni- 
versa  Biblia,"  1566,  oct.ivo ;  notes  on  the 
treatise  of  Cassiodorus,  "  Dt:  divinis  Nomini- 
bus,"  Sec.  FaLrii  Andrea  Btbl.  Belg.  Du- 
pin.      Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — .M. 

PAMPHILUS,  an  excellent  presbyter  of 
Csesarea  in  Palestine,  and  a  martyr  under  the 
persecution  of  -Maximinus  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  century,  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Brytus  in  Phoenicia,  and  a 
descendant  from  a  good  and  wealthy  family. 
After  having  received  the  rudiments  of  learning 
at  his  native  city,  he  went  to  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  where  he  completed  his  studies,  and 
then  settled  at  Cxsarea,  in  which  church  he 
became  a  presbyter.  Here  he  entered  into  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
the  place,  who  has  given  many  testimonies  of 
his  sincere  respect  for  the  memory  of  his 
friend,  and  added  his  name  to  his  own.  Ac- 
cording to  Cave,  Pamphilus  flourished  about 
the  year  29.^.  He  was  possessed  of  such  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  religion  and  sacred  literature, 
that  he  founded,  at  a  great  expence,  a  library 
at  Ciesarea,  which  contained  all  the  most  cele- 
brated writers  of  the  church,  collected  from  all 
quarters,  and  is  compared  by  Jerome  with  the 
more  ancient  celebrated  libraries  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus  and  Pisistratus.  He  even  wrote  out 
with  his  own  hand  the  greatest  part  of  Origen's 
works,  which  were  in  the  library  in  Jerome's 
time ;  and  that  father  obtained  possession  of 
five-and-twenty  volumes  of  Origen's  Commen- 
tary upon  the  twelve  prophets,  written  hy 
Pamphilus,  which,  he  said,  he  valued  as  much 
as  if  he  had  the  treasures  of  Crccsus.  There 
are  still  extant  in  the  curious  collections  of 
Europe  memorials  of  this  library  of  Pamphilus, 
and  traces  of  his  and  Eusebius's  labour  in 
transcribing  or  correcting  copies  of  the  scrip- 
tures, or  other  books,  to  which  the  rcadir  may 
find  references  in  Lardner.  Pamphilus  was 
jointly  concerned  with  Eusebius,  in  publishing 
a  correct  edition  of  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Seventy  from  Origen's  Hexapla  ;  winch  Hucc 
believes  to  have  been  the  first  separate  edition 
of  that  version  according  to  Origen's  emenda- 
tions. He  was  also  jointly  concerned  with 
Eusebius,  in  writing  five  books  of  "  An  Apo- 
logy for  Origeii,"  to  which  Eusebius,  .ifter  hi» 
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dtath,  addea  a  sixth.  Of  this  work  the  first 
book  is  still  remaining,  in  RufTinus's  Latin 
translation ;  and  tliere  arc  some  fragments  of 
the  rest  preserved  in  Photius's  "Codex." 
According  »o  the  opinion  of  several  learned 
men,  Pamp}'ilus  not  only  founded  a  library,  but 
a  school  likewise,  or  academy,  at  Cxsarea. 
'I'liis  supposition  is  chielly  built  upon  a  passage 
in  Eusebiu^,  and  draws  the  following  observa- 
tion from  the  candid  Lardner  :  '•  Iimist-leavc 
this  point  undecided.  I  dare  not  contest  the 
thing.  But  the  evidence  is  not  clear,  because 
the  passage  of  Eusebius,  where  he  is  supposed 
to  mention  tlic  school,  is  obscure  ;  and  because 
there  is  no  notice  taken  of  this  school,  that  I  re- 
member, in  Jerome,  or  any  other  ancient  writer 
of  credit."  In  the  year  307,  when  the  perse- 
cution raged  against  the  Christians,  Pamphilus 
was  apprehended,  and  carried  before  Urbanus, 
the  Roman  president  at  Cxsarea,  who,  after 
trying  his  knowledge  by  different  questions  in 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  polite  literature,  re- 
tjuired  him  to  offer  sacrilkc.  When  he  found 
that  Pamphilus  refused  to  obey  him,  and  de- 
spised all  his  threatcnin^s,  he  commanded  that 
he  should  be  tortured  with  the  utmost  severity, 
and  then  committed  to  prison.  In  the  year 
309,  after  having  several  times  resisted  the 
cruel  efforts  of  his  persecutors  to  overcome  his 
constancy,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of 
Firmilianus,  who  had  succeeded  Urbanus  in 
the  presidency  of  the  city.  Eusebius  says  of 
him,  that  he  was  the  great  glory  of  the  church 
of  Cxsarea,  and,  on  account  of  his  eminent 
virtue,  the  most  renowned  martyr  of  that  age  : 
a  man,  who,  throughout  his  whole  life,  ex- 
celled in  every  virtue  ;  in  contempt  and  renun- 
ciation of  this  world,  in  liberality  to  the  indi- 
gent, in  disregar<l  of  all  earthly  honours  and 
preferments  to  which  he  might  have  aspir- 
ed, and  in  an  abstemious  philosophical  course 
of  life  ;  but  he  was  especially  eminent  and  re- 
markable above  all  men  of  our  time  for  an  un- 
feigned zeal  for  the  holy  scriptures,  and  for 
unwearied  application  in  whatever  he  under- 
took •,  whether  it  were  kind  ofRces  to  his 
friends,  or  to  others  who  sought  his  aid."  For 
further  particulars  concerning  Pamphilus,  he 
refers  to  a  distinct  work  which  he  had  written, 
in  three  books,  comprizing  the  history  of  his 
life,  but  which  is  unfortunately  no  longer  ex- 
tant. In  the  second  volume  of  the  works  of 
St.  Hippolytus,  Fabricius  has  published  what 
he  calls,  "  Acta  Passionis  S.  Pamphili  Marty- 
ris,  ex  Libris  Eusebii  Caesariensis  de  illius  Vita, 
]u«a  M.S.  Mcdicaeum  Regis  Christianissimi ;" 


but  that  there  are  strong  reasons  for  conclud- 
ing that  piece  to  be  a  forgery,  is  very  satisfac- 
torily shewn  by  Lardner.  Eusebii  Hist.  Eccl. 
i:i.  vii.  rap.  32.  55°  Hi),  viii.  cap.  13. 
J'.juid.  De  Martyr.  Palttst.  cap.  7  y  9. 
Fabricii  Bibl.  Eccl.  sub  Hieron.  cab.  75. 
Cave's  Hit.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  sac.  Ncv.it. 
Dupiii.  Lariticrs  Cred.  part  ii.  vol.  V. 
ch.  sp.— M. 

.  PANiETIUS,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
the  stoic  school  who  flourished  in  the  second 
century  B.  C,  was  a  native  of  Rhodes,  and  de- 
scended from  ancestors  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  military  transactions  of  the 
republic.  His  inclination  leading  him  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  he  became  a  disciple  of 
Antipater  of  Tarsus,  an  able  supporter  of  the 
stoic  sect ;  but  he  did  not  implicitly  admit  all 
the  opinions  of  the  founders  of  the  Porch, 
He  disliked  the  stoic  doctrine  of  apathy ;  was 
a  grc.it  admirer  of  PJato,  whom  he  called 
divine,  most  wise,  and  most  holy  ;  and  he  free- 
ly borrowed  opinions  and  sentiments  from 
philosophers  of  every  sect.  From  Rhodes  he 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  maintained  the  re- 
putation of  the  school  of  Zeno,  and  had  many- 
illustrious  disciples.  Sensible  of  his  merits, 
the  Athenians  were  desirous  of  fixing  his  resi- 
dence with  them,  and  of  enrolling  him  in  tiic 
number  of  their  citizens  ;  but  he  tleclincd  their 
ofl^ers,  with  polite  acknowledgments  for  their 
intended  favours.  His  fame  having  reached 
Rome,  he  was  induced  to  visit  that  city,  where 
his  lectures  were  crowded  by  the  young  nobi- 
lity, and  he  enjoyed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  several  eminent  Romans,  particularly 
Scipio  and  Lrclius ;  and  Cicero  says,  that  his 
abilities  and  accomplishments  rendered  him 
highly  worthy  of  their  friendship.  According 
to  several  writers,  he  accompanied  Scipio  in 
some  of  his  expeditions  -,  particularly,  when 
he  was  nominated  ambassador  to  the  kings  and 
nations  in  alliance  witli  the  republic,  for  the 
professed  purpose  of  concerting  measures  for 
repressing  piracy,  and  correcting  abuses  that 
might  lead  to  the  interruption  of  public  tran- 
quillity ;  but  with  the  real  design  of  obtaining 
information  respecting  tlie  internal  government, 
sentiments,  forces,  &c.  of  the  kingdoms  and 
nations,  which  were  the  objects  of  jealousy  or 
cupidity  to  the  Roman  senate.  In  this  design 
he  is  said  to  have  rendered  essential  service  to 
Scipio;  and  he  employed  his  interest  with  this 
great  man,  in  conferring  various  benefits  on  his 
fellow-citizens  at  Rhodes.  Panxtius  appears 
to  have  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  partly 
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at  Rome,  and  partly  at  Athens ;  and  he  died 
at  the  last- mentioned  city,  but  in  what  year  we 
are  not  informed.  Lipsius  conjectures  that  he 
reached  an  advanced  age,  since  Cicero  states, 
on  the  authority  of  Posidonius,  that  he  lived 
thirty  years  after  he  had  published  his  treatise 
"  of  OiKces."  Besides  that  work,  he  wrote 
various  other  pieces  which  were  hekl  in  liigji 
estimation  by  the  ancients;  but  no  fra^^ments 
of  them  have  been  prcscrred  to  modern  times. 
His  moral  doctrines  were,  doubtless,  excellent, 
since  thty  are  so  highly  extolled  by  Cicero,  in 
his  treatise  "de  Olhciis."  Astrological  pre- 
dictions, and  divinations  of  every  kind,  lie 
treated  with  contempt  ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
rejected  tlie  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  tiie 
soul.  Cicero  dc  Off.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14.  tif  lib.  iv. 
cap.  9.  De  Fin.  lilt.  i.  cap.  2.  fs*  lib.  iv. 
cap.  ult.  de  Divin.  lib.  i.  cap,  3.  7.  isf  lib.  ii. 
cap.  42.  ^ul.  Gell.  lib.  xii.  cap.  5.  A'loreri. 
Stanley's  Htst.  Phil,  part  viii.  p.  344.  En- 
Jield's  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  I.  book  ii.  ch.  xi.  sect.  2. 
— M. 

PANARD,  Charles-Francis,  an  ingeni- 
ous French    poet,    was    born    about    1690   at 
Courville  near  Chartres.     He  occupied  a  small 
post  in  a  public   office,  when  the  actor  and 
comic  writer,  le  Grand,  having  heard  a  vaude- 
ville  of  his  composition,  found  him  out,  and 
encon-.aged  Iiim  to  write  for  the  stage.      Irom 
that  time  he  became  the  author  of  a  number  of 
dramatic    pieces    of   the  light   aivd    humorous 
kind,  which  were  generally  well  received,  and 
most  of  which  are  still  occasionally  represented. 
He  also  excelled  in  songs,  epigrams,  madrigals, 
and    especially   in   the  vaudeville,  which   is  a 
kind  of  satirical  ballad,  very  popular  in  France, 
and  often  introduced  upon  the  theatre.     Mar- 
montel  called  him  the  la  lontaine  of  the  vaude- 
ville, as  well  from  the  naivete  which  charac- 
terised  his    writing,    as    from    the   simplicity, 
mildness,  and  carelessness  of  his  temper  and 
manners.     His  satire  was  never  personal,  but 
was  directed  against  vice  and  folly  in  general, 
without  marking  out  individuals.     He  had  the 
uncommon  art  of  allying  some  useful  moral  to 
his   gayest  compositions  ;  and  he  preserved  an 
air  of  decency  and  sobriety  even  when  singing 
the  charms  of  love  and  wine.     His  works  are 
stamped  with  facility,  nature,  sentiment,  wit, 
and  good  sense  ;  but  arc  occasionally,'negligcnt, 
prolix,    and    incorrect.     He   was   uneducated, 
and   drew  all  from  his  own  sources.     Full   of 
vivacity  to  an  advanced  age,  philosophical  and 
content  with  little,  he  closed  his  life  in   1765, 
in  the  seventy-fifth   year  of  his  age.      The 
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works  of  this  author,  under  the  title  bf  «'  The- 
atre et  CFuvres  diverses  de  M.  Panard,"  were 
printed  at  Paris  in  four  volumes,  i2mo.  1763. 
Necrologe  Francois: — A. 

PANCIROLI,  GoiDo,  a  very  learned  jurist 
and  antiquarian,  son  of  Alberto  Panciroli,  also 
an  eminent  lawyer,  was  born  at  Roggio,  in 
'523-  After  he  had  acquired  a  proficiency  in 
classical  literature  in  his  native  place  under 
Sebastian  Corrado,  he  went  to  Ferrara  for  the 
study  of  jurisprudence.  He  successively  pur- 
sued the  same  study  under  Alci.iti  at  Pavia, 
under  Soccino  at  Bologna,  and|finally  at  Padua. 
In  the  latter  university  his  reputation  stood 
so  high  that  in  1547,  while  yet  a  scholar,  he 
was  chosen  to  the  second  extraordinary  chair 
of  the  Institutes.  After  having  graduated,  he 
WJS  promoted  in  1554  to  the  first  chair  of  the 
same,  and  in  1556  he  was  appointed  to  the 
second  professorship  in  ordinary  of  civil  law. 
This  post  he  held  till  1570,  when  he  accepted 
an  invitation  from  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of 
Savoy,  to  occupy  the  chair  of  law  at  Turin, 
with  a  liberal  salary.  He  continued  in  that 
university,  till  the  air  of  the  place  had  almost 
destroyed  the  sight  of  one  eye  and  endangered 
tlie  other ;  when,  having  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained his  dismission,  he  returned  in  15S2  to 
Padua.  The  first  chair  of  civil  law,  with  a 
stipend  of  1200  crowns,  was  there  assigned  to 
him  ;  and  notwithstanding  tlie  wishes  of  popes 
Gregory  XIV.  and  Clement  VII.  to  obtain  Ins 
professional  services  at  Rome,  he  preferred 
the  freedom  and  tranquillity  of  his  situation  at 
Padua,  where  he  died  in  1 509. 

This  learned  writer  composed  some  works  in 
his  own  profession,  and  a  valuable  treatise  "  Dc 
Claris  Legum  Interpretibus,"  not  published  till 
1637.  This,  although  interspersed  with  many 
popular  errors,  is  considered  as  highly  useful 
in  tracing  the  vicissitudesof  jurisprudence,  and 
contains  a  copious  store  of  curious  notices, 
extracted  from  the  works  of  the  old  lawyers, 
and  other  authentic  monuments.  He  also 
wrote  some  pieces  upon  antiquarian  topics,  of 
which  "  Commcntarii  in  Notitiam  utriusquc 
Imperii  et  de  Rlagistratibus,"  printed  separate- 
ly, and  a^^o  in  the  Reman  Antiquities  of  Gra»- 
vius;  "  De  Numismatibus  antiquis ;"  "Dc 
quatuordecim  Regionibus  Urbis  Roma; ;"  and 
a  work  of  greater  note  tlian  any  of  these",  en- 
titled, "  Rerum  Mcmorabilium  jam  olini  de- 
perditarum,  et  contra  recons  atque  ingeniosr 
inventarum,  Lib.  II.,"  several  times  printed 
and  commented  upon  ;  the  author,  iiowevcr, 
displays   more    erudition   tlian    judgment    or 
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icicntific  knowledge,  and  his  book  posjesses 
little  Lmririsic  value.  He  left- behind  him  se- 
fcral  works  in  manuscript,  which  have  not  yet 
lecn  the  light.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

PANK'AROLA,  JtROMt,  an  Italian  pre- 
late and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  descended  from 
a  noble    family,  and   born  at  Milan  in  1548. 
He  discovered   c.iriy    proofs   of  extraordinary 
genius  and  abilities,  and,  besides  an  uncommon 
facility  in  acquiring  knowledge,  possessed  sur- 
prising powers  of  memory,  which  enabled  him 
to  retain  whatever  he  learned.     As  an  instance 
of  his  strength  of  recollection  it  is  related,  tb:it 
one  day    when   Cornelius   Musso,   bishop    of 
Bitonto,  and  one  of  the  most   famous  pulpit 
orators  of  his  time,  was  entertained  at  his  fa- 
ther's house,  young  Jerome,  who  was  then  no 
more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  repeated  the 
most   striking  parts  of   a    sermon    which  the 
bishop  had   delivered  on  the  same  day,  with   a 
degree  of  correctness  and  spirit  which  astonish- 
ed tlie  orator,  and  led  him  to  remark  that,  with 
proper  cultivation,  the  youth  would  prove  one 
of  the  greatest  preachers  in  Italy.     Being  soon 
afterwards  sent  to  the   university  of  Pavia,   he 
distinguished  himself  in  a  few  months  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  progress   in  karning,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  rendered  himself  notorious 
for    his    irregularities    and    turbulent    spirit. 
Never  was   there  any  disturbance   in  the  uni- 
versity, but  Panigarola  would  be   found   con- 
cerned  in  it;  and  scarcely  a  night  passed,  in 
which,  at  the  head   of  the  pupils  from  Milan, 
tie  was  not  engaged  in  quarrels  and  battles  with 
the   students  from  Placentia,  Pavia,  or  some 
other  place.     Information   of  his  proceedings 
having  been  brouglit  to   his  father,  he  went  to 
Milan,   and   examined     into    the    proficiency 
which  Jerome  had    made  in  his  studies,  and 
found  it  so  greatly  to  exceed  his  most  sanguine 
cxpectaticna,  that  he  believed  the  stories  which 
had  been  tol.l  him  of  his  son's  misconduct  to  be 
falsehoods  and   calumnies.     At  length,  how- 
ever, the   young   man's  excesses  proceeded  to 
such  a  length,  that  the  senate  of  Milan  ordered 
his  father  to  withdraw  him  from  Pavia.     He 
was  now  sent  to  Bologna,  vi  here  for  some  time 
he  rendered  himself  notorious  for  his  amours 
and  debaucheries  ;   but  suddenly  and  most  un- 
expectedly an  entire  change  took  place   in  his 
disposition,  and  he  expressed  a  strong  inclina- 
tion for  embracing  the  monastic   lite   in'  that 
branch  tf   tht-  Francisciii  order  called  Obser- 
Tjiitifii.     Having  overcome  tlie  repugnance  af 
his  father,   who   entertained  other  views   for 


liim,  he  took  the  habit  of  St.  Francii  at  Flo- 
rence, in  1567,  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of 
age.     In  this  new  career  lie  became  quite   an 
altered  man,  and  his  whole  delight  consisted  in 
the  most  regular  and  punctual  observance  of  the 
duties  of  the  cloister,  and  assiduous  study.     In 
the  year    1570,  the  guardian   of  his   convent, 
who  was  engaged  to  preach  the  Lent-sermons 
at  Sarzana,  having  fallen  sick,  directed  Paniga- 
rola  to  become  his  substitute.     '1  hough  then 
only    twenty  two   years  of  age,  he   displayed 
such   powers   of   eloquence  on  this   occasion, 
that  the   knights  of  the  military   order   of  St, 
Stephen  at  Pisa  would  have  him  for  their  ad- 
vent-preacher; and,  in  the  following  year,  the 
grand-duke  Cosmo  appointed   him   to  preach 
the  Lent-sermcns  in  the  cathedral  at  Florence, 
When  he  had  finished  this  course  of  sermons, 
to  the   universal    satisfaction    of  his  crowded 
auditory,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  a  chapter- 
general  of  his  order  was  held,  and  vrhere  all 
ranks  were  charmed  with  his  impressive  preach- 
ing.    Pope  Pius  V.  heard  him,   and  was  asto- 
nished ;  but    well   knowing    that  so  young  an 
orator  stood  in   need   of  a    more  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  divinity,  flie  sacred  scriptures, 
and   the   fathers,  than  it  was  possible  for  liim 
to  have   already   acquired,  recommended  it  to 
him  to  devote  some  time  to  close  study  ;  and 
as  he   was  likely  to  be  perpetu;ilij    interrupted 
by  solicitations   to   fill  the   pulpit   in   Italy,  lie 
advised  him   to  go   to  France,  and   attend  the 
professors  at  the  university  of  Paris. 

Panigarola  followed  the  advice  of  his  holi- 
ness, and  studied  with  the  utmost  diligence 
during  two  years  ;  after  which  he  resumed  his 
pulpit-labours,  and  preached  at  first  to  the 
Italians  who  were  settled  at  Lyons,  and  after- 
wards to  his  )iumerous  countrymen  whom 
commercial  pursuits  had  drawn  to  Antwerp. 
Upon  his  return  to  Italy,  his  celebrity  became 
so  great,  that  there  was  no  church  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  the  crowds  who  were 
attracted  by  his  preaching  ;  and  when  he  was 
ufon  a  journey,  he  could  scarcely  pass  through 
any  city  or  town,  without  being  compelled  so 
far  to  satisfy  the  people  as  to  give  them  r.t 
least  one  sermon.  Being  at  Rome  in  the  year 
1586,  he  was  consecrated  titular  bishop  of 
Chrysopolis,  and  appointed  coadjutor  to  the 
bishop  of  P'errara,  at  the  instance  of  duke 
Alphonsus  U.,  who  by  that  means  hoped  to 
fix  his  residence  in  that  city.  In  less  than 
three  months,  however,  he  received  an  order 
to  quit  Fcrrara,  and  the  duchy;  which  dis- 
g^racc  he  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  a  minis- 
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ter,  wlio,  jealous  of  the  great  credit  which  he 
enjoyed   at  court,  was  so  artful  as  to  pcrsiinde 
the  duke,  that   he  betr.yed  the  secrets  of  state 
to    cardinal  Ferdinand    dc   Medici.     In   these 
circumstances  be  vras  received  with  great  kind- 
ness by  pope  Sixtus  V.  who  appointed  him  to 
preach  at  St.  Peter's  in  the  year  1,87.     In  the 
same  year  Charles  Emmanuel,  duke  of  Savoy, 
granted   him  a  nomimtiou  to  the  bishopric  of 
Asti   in  Piedmont,  which  Sixtus  readily  con- 
firmed.    In    1589,   the  same  pontilT  sent  our 
prelate  into  France,   to  encourage  the  party  of 
the  League  against  Henry  IV.  He  was  present 
at  the   siege   of  Paris,   and   employed   all   his 
eloquence  in  animating  the  Parisians  to  submit 
chcarfully  to  the  privations  and  miseries  which 
they  suffered  during  the  memorable  blockade  of 
their    city.      When   Henry    raised   the    siege, 
Panigarola   returned  to  Asti,   where,  while  he 
■v^-as  occupied  in  correcting  a  number  of  scan- 
dalous abubcs  which  had  crept  into  his  diocese, 
lie  died   in    1594,  wlicn  only  forty-six  years  of 
age.     It  was  the  very  general  opinion,  that  he 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  poison  administered  by  those 
who  dreaded  the  reformation  wliich  he  was  in- 
tent on  introducing.     His  most  celebrated  pro- 
iiuctions  consist  of  several  volumes   of  "  Ser- 
mons," in  Latin  and  Italian,  which  arc  entitled 
to   be    ranked     with    the    best    specimens   of 
sacred  eloquence  among  tl^e  orators  of  Italy  in 
t!ie  sixteenth  century.     Though  far  from  being 
faultless,  yet   on  account  of  the  excellence  of 
the  sentiments  which  pervade  them,  the  energy 
of  their  language,  and  the  beauty  of  their  style, 
they  merit  the  perujal  of  modern  readers,     iie- 
lidcs  his  "Sermons,"  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
mature age  at   which  he  died,  and  his  numer- 
ous  engagements,  Panijjarola,  found  time  for 
the    composition    of    various    works,    among 
Vfbich  are    "  Espositionu    literale    et    n)y:>tica 
tlella  Cantica  di  Salomone  -,"   "  Dicliiaratione 
literale    dclle   Lamentationi    di    Gieremia,    &c 
de'    Solmi    di    David;"     "Iloinilies  on    the 
Gospels    from  the    first  Sunday  after    Pente- 
cost to  Advent;"  "  Drevis  et  artifisiosa  Con- 
cioncm    componendi    Modus;"    "  Paraphrasi 
sopra   Demctrio  Falerio,  &c."  consisting  of  a 
Ic.irnrd  commentary  upon  the  treatise  of  Deme- 
trius Phalareus  on  eloquence  ;  "  the  Life  of  St. 
Peter    the   Apostle;"    "Compendium    prima: 
Partis    Annalium    Fcclesiast.     Baronii,    cum 
AnnotationiUus ;"     "Theses;"    "Orations;" 
"Poems;"  various  ascetic   and  moral  pieces; 
controversial    treatises   against  the  Calvinists, 
&c.     Fi L-hiri  Thaitium  l^ir.  Kind.  Clitr.  Lan- 
Ji's  Ilisl-   Ji  fa  Lit.  de  r ItalitfVtl.   ir.Uv.xii. 
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PANNONIUS,  Janus,  a  modern  Latia 
poet,  born  in  1434,  was  a  native  of  Hungary. 
He  travelled  into  Italy  for  instruction  in  polite 
literature,  and  upon  his  return,  used  bis  endea- 
vours to  promote  the  study  of  it  in  his  own 
country.  He  was  raised  to  the  sec  of  Funf- 
kirchen  (Five-churches)  in  Lower  Hungary, 
where  he  died  in  1472.  This  prelate  is  said  to 
have  becji  remarkably  distinguished  for  his 
proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  J.iiin  languages, 
in  tlie  latter  of  which  he  composed  a  variety 
of  poems,  which  were  printed  both  scpar.-itcly 
and  in  the  "Dclicia;  Poetarum  IlHugarorum." 
An  edition  of  them  from  a  MS.  in  the  imperial 
library  was  gived  at  Utrecht  so  lately  as  1784, 
in  two  volumes,  octavo.  Morni.  Ncuv. 
Diet.  Hist.— A. 

PANORMITA.     S;e  RF.rcAnrxLi. 
PANT.5i;NLJS,  a  learned   christian  philoso- 
plier  of  the  stoic  sect  in  the   second  centurf; 
and    the    first    president    of    the    catechetical 
school  of  Alexandria  of   whom  there   is  any 
mention   made  in  antiquity  by  writers  of  un- 
doubted credit.     His  descent,  and  the  country 
of  his  birth,  are  both  uncertain  ;  some   authors 
stating  him  to  have  been  of  Jewish  extraction, 
others   a   native  of  Sicily,  and  others   the  de- 
scendant of  Sicilian  parents,  but  born  at  Alex- 
andria.      According    to    Cave,    he    flourished 
about  the  year  i82.     He  is  generally  thought 
to  have  been  one  of  the  masters  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  whospoaksof  him  with  great  respect 
in  his  "  Stromata  ;"  and,  as  Eusebius  aisures  us, 
he  expressly  called  Pantxnus  his  Riaster  in  hi» 
*'  Institutions."      He   is  also    mentioned  very 
respectfully  by  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
in  a  fragment  of  a  letter  to  Origen,  preserved 
by   Eusebius ;  in  which  he  particularly   lays, 
that  Pantxnus  was  the  person  who  introducetl 
him  to  the  acquaintance   of   that   father,     (if 
the  high  estimation   in  which  he  was  generally 
held  we  may  form  some  idea   from  the  consi- 
deration, that   Origen   justifies   himself  in  the 
study  of  heathen  learning  by   the  example  of 
Pantasnus,  whom  he  calls  a  very  useful  person, 
and  well  furnished  with  that  part  of  knowledge. 
Photius  speaks  of  him,  as  a  hearer  of  some  of 
tlio'.c  who  had  seen  the  apostles,  and  even  of 
some  of  the  apostles  themselves  ;  but  Uie  latter 
statement    he  docs  not  positively   assert,  and 
there  are  few  moderns  who  will  admit  its  proba- 
bility.   Upon  the  whole,  Pantwnus  was  eminent 
for  his  learning,  prudence,  and  piety,  and  i)re»id- 
ed  over  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria, 
with  great  reputation  and  success.     So  great, 
likewise,  was  his   zeal   for  the   success  of  the 
chri.stian  cause,  that   when  the  Ethiopiaas  ap- 
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plicJ  to  Demetrius  bishop  of  Alexandria,  to 
send  them  some  person  who  shoulil  instruct  them 
in  the  principles  of  ciiri^tiimity,  lie  readily  un- 
tlortook  that  mission,  antt  is  saiJ  to  have  acquitt- 
ed himself  in  it  with  great  ability.  Concerning 
tljis  journey  to  Ethiopia  \vc  h;ive  no  other  par- 
ticulars, excepting  what  Euscbius  and  Jerome 
relate  from  report,  that  he  found  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  already  tinctured 
with  some  knowledge  of  Christ,  which  they 
had  learned  from  the  preaching  of  the  apostlo 
liartholomcw,  and  that  he  met  among  them  with 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  written  in  Hebrew, 
which  had  been  left  there  by  that  apostle. 
'I'his  story,  however,  is  not  generally  credited, 
since  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  wliy  St. 
Bartholomew  bhoukl  have  left  a  Hebrew  book 
with  the  Ethiopians  ;  and  since  it  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  any  ancient  writer 
of  that  time.  After  his  return  to  Alexandria 
Panta-nus  resumed  the  presidency  of  the  cate- 
chetical school,  in  which  he  continued  to  ex- 
plain the  scriptures  publicly  under  the  reigns 
of  the  emperors  Severus  and  Caracalla,  render- 
ing greater  service  to  the  church,  says  St.  Je- 
rome, by  his  discourses  than  by  his  writings, 
'i  he  same  father  informs  us,  that  there  were 
extant  "  Commentaries"  of  his  upon  the  scrip- 
tures; but  there  is  now  nothing  remaining  of 
his  writings,  excepting  a  short  passage  in  the 
"Eclogac,"  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
containing  the  following  rule  for  the  better 
understanding  cf  the  proplietic  language,  whicli 
has  been  since  adopted  by  all  the  interpreters 
of  the  prophecies  :  "  that  the  prophets  often 
express  themselves  in  indefinite  terms,  and  that 
the  present  tense  is  frequently  used  by  them 
for  both  the  preterite  and  future  tenses."  Cave 
places  the  death  of  Pantasnus  about  the  year 
213.  Euscbii  Hist.,  Eccl.  lib,  v.  cap.  9,  10. 
et  lib.  vi.  cap.  19.  Fnbricii  Bib/.  Eccl.  sub 
Hieron.  cap.  36.  Photii  Codex  118.  p.  ig-j. 
Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  scec.  Gn»st. 
Dupin.  Lardner's  Cred.  part  ii.  -uol.  U.  ch.  21. 
— M. 

PANVINIO,  ONorRio,  [Onuphrius  P.mvi. 
fiiiis)  i  very  learnsd  and  industrious  historian 
and  antiquary,  was  born  at  Verona  in  11:29. 
From  his  childhood  he  manifested  an  insr.tiable 
thirst ,  for  study,  and  in  order  to  indulge  it,  he 
entered  into  the  order  of  Augustines.  By  the 
general  of  that  order  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to 
complete  his  studies,  and  in  1553  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  instruct  the  novices  in  that  city  in 
the  sciences.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
sent  to  Florence,  to  teach  scholastic  theology  ; 
but  that  science  not  being  to  his  taste,  he  ob- 


tained permission  not  only  to  be  free  from  the 
charge,  but  to  live  at  large  out  of  the  cloister. 
He  passed  some  time  at  Venice,  where  he 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  learned  Sigo- 
nio.  Ids  senior,  who  was  far  advanced  in  the 
studies  of  histories  and  antiquities.  Panviiiio 
was  in  this  city  printing  one  of  his  works,  but 
his  ordinary  abode  was  at  Rome,  where  he  was 
first  patronised  by  cardinal  Marcello  Cervini, 
whose  pontificate,  under  the  name  of  Marcel- 
lus  II.,  was  too  short  to  contribute  to  his  ad- 
vancement. He  tlience  passed  into  the  court  of 
cardinal  Alexander  Farncse,  with  whon\  he 
travelled  into  Sicily  in  1568,  wliere  a  violent: 
disease  carried  him  ofFat  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
nine.  A  monument  to  his  honour  was  erected 
in  the  church  of  St.  Augustine  at  Rome. 
Very  few  instances  are  to  be  met  with  in  lite- 
rary biography,  of  so  many  proofs  of  extensive 
erudition  and  indefatigable  industry  left  by  one 
whose  career  was  restricted  to  such  narrow- 
limits.  Besides  his  published  works,  which 
form  a  numerous  catalogue,  he  left  a  still 
greater  number  in  manuscript,  either  begun  or 
completed.  One  of  the  first  objects  of  his 
labours  was  Roman  history  and  antiquities. 
The  "  Fasti  Consulares,"  thougli  first  brought 
to  ligiit  by  Sigoniiis,  were  published  and  illus- 
trated with  notes  by  him,  in  a  folio  volume 
printed  at  Venice  in  1557.  He  published  trea- 
tises nlso  "  De  antiquis  Romanorum  Nomini- 
bus  ;"  "  De  PrincipibusRomanis  ;"  "  De  Re- 
publica  ;"  "  De  Triumphis  ct  Ludis  Circensi- 
bus;"  and  "  Topographia  Roms."  All  these  are 
valuable  performances  -,  not  merely  compilations 
of  passages  from  difi'ercnt  authors,  but  founded 
in  great  measure  upon  ancient  inscriptions, 
of  which  he  had  collected  and  copied  near 
three  thousand.  He  had  an  intention  of  pub- 
lishing this  collection,  but  was  prevented  by 
death ;  and  as  no  vestiges  of  it  appear  among 
his  MSS.,  it  is  conjectured  by  the  marquis. 
Rlaflei  that  it  came  into  the  iiands  of  Martin 
Smetius,  who  publislied  at  Antwerp  a  collec- 
tion of  inscriptions,  which  was  the  ground- 
work of  Gruter's  later  work.  MafFei  has  like- 
wise vigorously  repelled  the  charge  of  impos- 
ture and  forgery  brought  by  Gruter  against  Pan- 
vinio,  on  account  of  some  inscriptions  cited  by 
him. 

He  was  likewise  a  profound  investigator  of 
sacred  or  chriftiau  antiquities.  Of  his  pub- 
lished works  in  this  class  are  treatises  "  De 
l^itu  sepeliendi  mortuos  apud  vcteres  Chris- 
tianos  ;"  "  De  antiquo  Ritu  baptizandi -Cate- 
chumenosj"  "  De  Primatu  Petri;"  "  Chro- 
nicon  Ecclesiasticura ;"    "  De    Episcopatibus^ 
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Titulis,  et  Diaconis  Cardinalium  ;"  "  Anno- 
tatioiies  ct  Supplementa  ad  Platinam  de  Vitis 
Pontificutn ;"  "  Dc  septem  pra;cipuis  Urbis 
Romx  Basiiicis  ;"  "  De  Bibliotheca  Vaticana." 
He  had  undertaken  a  general  ecclesiastical 
liistory,  for  which  he  liad  coll'-cted'matter  suf- 
ficient to  fill  six  large  manuscript  volumes; 
they  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  they  afforded  much  assist- 
ance to  cardinal  Baronio  in  his  great  work. 
Panvinio  aiso  consecrated  part  of  his  labour 
to  his  own  order,  of  which  he  wrote  a  Chroni- 
cle;  nor  did  he  neglect  the  history  and  anti- 
quities of  his  native  city,  Verona,  of  wliich  he 
composed  eight  books,  printed  many  years 
after  his  death.  The  great  mass  and  variety 
of  his  literary  undertakings,  and  tlie  shortness 
of  his  life,  prevented  them  from  being  so  per- 
fect as  they  might  have  been  rendered ;  but 
his  name  w  ill  be  ever  memorable  among  those 
of  the  most  successful  and  diligent  votaries  of 
learning     Tiraboschi.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hi  it. — A. 

PAOLI,  Pascal  de,  a  distinguished  cha- 
racter in  the  annals  of  patriotism,  was  born  in 
Corsica  in  1726.  His  father,  Giacinto  Paoli, 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  public 
atFairs  of  that  island,  retired  with  his  family  to 
Naples  after  the  failure  of  his  attempts  to 
free  his  countrymen  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Genoese  Pascal  received  his  education  at 
the  Jesuits  college  of  that  city,  where  he 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  and  dis- 
played an  understanding  equally  solid  and 
capacious.  In  ihe  year  1755,  on  the  death  of 
Gaffori,  who  had  acted  as  the  chief  of  the 
natives  still  in  arms  against  their  oppressors, 
the  Corsic.ins  were  induced  by  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  Paschal  Paoli  to  send  him  an  invitation 
to  come  and  take  upon  Ijimself  the  vacant  post. 
After  a  ilue  consideration  of  the  arduous  task 
that  lay  before  him,  he  resolved  to  comply 
with  his  country's  call,  and  devote  himself  to 
her  ^ervice  ;  and  having  taken  a  pathetic  fare- 
well of  hi.s  venerable  father,  he  embarked  for 
the  island,  where  he  was  formally  invested 
with  the  chief  command  in  July  1755.  At 
this  period  the  Genoese  were  in  possession  of 
a  great  part  of  the  country  ;  while  the  Corsi- 
cans,  in  u  st.ite  of  division  and  insubordination, 
Jtstitute  of  the  necessary  supplies  of  arms  and 
money,  were  able  to  carry  ou  only  a  debultory 
war  against  tluir  invaders.  At  the  same  time 
their  long  habits  of  resistance  to  tegular 
government  had  rendered  them  little  better 
than  a  ferocious  banditti,  not  less  turbulent 
ami  viudictlve  Among  one  another,  than  san- 


guinary towards  tlie  common  foe.  Paoli's 
first  object  was  to  unite  and  strengthen  their 
efforts  against  the  Genoese,  whom  they  soon 
expelled  from  the  inland  country,  and  confined 
to  the  sea-coasts.  Then,  taking  advantage  of 
this  temporary  tranquillity,  he  set  about  the 
more  dilficull  task  of  introducing  the  restraints 
of  law  and  government  among  his  people, 
and  persuading  them  to  forego  the  rooted 
practice  of  private  revenge.  Aiming  still  fur- 
ther to  soften  and  civilise  their  manners,  he 
provided  means  for  a  national  educition,  and 
founded  an  university  at  Corte.  He  also  at- 
tended to  the  external  prosperity  of  die  island, 
by  promoting  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  as  far  as  liis  means  would  allow. 

Having,  by  tlie  union  of  firmness  with  gen- 
tleness, and  by  himself  setting  the  example 
of  the  civil  virtues  he  wished  to  introduce, 
brought  his  phns  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
perfection,  he  again  turned  Iiis  thoughts  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Genoese.  A  small  marine 
was  fitted  out  to  impede  their  communication 
with  the  island,  and  strong  measures  were 
taken  to  harass  therji  in  Uieir  quarters.  The 
Genoese  government,  on  the  other  hand,  issu- 
ed insidious  manifestoes  with  tlie  view  of  divid- 
ing their  opponents,  and  no  prospect  appeared 
of  their  abandoning  their  claims  upon  the 
island.  In  this  emergency  Paoli  and  his  coun- 
cil addressed,  in  1761,3  memorial  to  the  dif- 
ferent sovereigns  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  some  of  tliem  to  become  their  pro- 
tectors. But  appeals  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom were  not  likely  to  obtain  favour  in  royal 
cabinets  ;  and  not  only  was  no  interference 
produced  in  their  behalf,  but  the  court  of 
France,  in  1764,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Genoese  for  supplying  them  with  a  force  to 
garrison  the  towns  yet  remaining  in  their 
hands.  It  w;is,  indeed,  stipulated  that  the 
French  troops  should  act  only  defensively,  but 
their  presence  effectually  prevented  any  pro- 
gress towards  freeing  the  isl.md  ;  and  the  only 
military  transaction  that  totik  place  during  the 
four  years  in  which  this  treaty  subsisted,  was 
the  conquest  by  the  Corsicans  of  the  isle  of 
Capraia. 

At  the  txpiration  of  the  tcrir,  1  new  treaty 
was  formed,  by  which  the  republic  of  Genoa 
transferred  its  pretended  sovereignty  over  Cor- 
sica to  the  king  of  France,  and  ceded  to  him 
the  toM'ns  then  garrisoned  bv  his  troops.  The 
remainder  of  the  inland  wa»  cither  10  be  con- 
quered by  the  French,  or  obt.iireil  by  ncgotia- 
tioQ.      Ihi^  was  a  thunderstroke  to  the  Ccr- 
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-«ic3n  patriots,  but  their  noble  leader  rcmnined 
firm.  Altboiifih  he  was  tempted  by  tJic  otVer 
of  being  confirmed  in  his  supreme  authority, 
only  on  condition  of  holding  it  under  the 
French  government,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  re- 
ject Kuch  a  disgraceful  proposal,  warmly  de- 
claring that  "  the  rocks  which  surrounded  him 
should  melt  away,  ere  he  would  betray  a 
cause  >ihich  lie  held  in  common  with  the 
meanest  Cor.',ican."  A  rigorous  war  thence- 
forth commenced,  in  which  the  Trench,  having 
received  a  considerable  reinforcement,  entered 
upon  otT'ensive  operations.  NotwithstJnding 
some  temporary  success,  they  had  the  mortifi- 
cation soon  to  undergo  various  defeats  from 
this  undisciplined  rabble,  as  they  termed  the 
Cor;icans ;  ;iiid  in  particular,  a  French  gene- 
ral, Dc  Ludc,  was  obliged  to  capitubte  at  his 
strong  post  of  Borgo,  with  all  his  infantry, 
artillery,  and  ammunition.  Clement  Paoli, 
brother  to  Paschal,  distinguished  himself  in 
several  of  these  actions.  The  French  minister, 
Clioiseul,  considering  the  honour  of  his  nation 
as  at  stake  in  this  warfare  against  a  petty 
island,  resolved  to  send  such  a  force  as  would 
cnj.urc  success ;  accordingly  a  large  reinforce- 
ment under  the  orders  of  the  count  de  Vaux 
■was  landed  in  Corsica  in  1769.  The  patriots 
still  kept  a  firm  countenance,  and  made  a  vigo- 
rous resistance;  but  were  in  the  end  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  Paoli,  left  with  only 
five  hundred  men,  was  surrounded  by  the 
French,  who  were  anxious  to  get  possession 
of  his  person;  but  he  cut  his  way  through  them, 
and  took  shelter  in  a  convent  on  the  sea-shore. 
Thence,  with  several  of  his  friends,  he  embark- 
ed on  board  an  English  vessel  for  Leghorn. 
After  continuing  some  time  in  that  port,  he 
pursued  his  way  to  England,  where  lie  was 
received  with  all  the  sympathy  and  respect  due 
from  freemen  to  a  patriot  who  had  $0  nobly 
supported  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  case  of 
the  oppressed  Corsicans  had  already  excited 
much  interest  in  this  country  ;  and  although 
the  government  had  not  thought  it  prudent  to 
interpose  in  their  favour,  a  subscription  had 
been  raised  by  some  private  persons  for  their 
aid.  Paoli  was  introduced  at  court  ;  and  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  then  prime  minister,  obtained 
for  him  a  pension  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  This  was  affluence  to  one  of 
his  economical  habits ;  and  he  liberally  shared 
it  with  his  companions  in  exile.  Devoting  his 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  and  the  so- 
ciety of  the  wise  and  good,  he  passed  twenty 
years  in  retirement,  unable  to  do  more  for  his 


subjugated  country  tlian  sympathise  in  lier 
fdtc._  At  length  the  revolution  that  piomi-ied 
to  raise  France  to  tlic  rank  of  a  free  state  ex- 
tended its  influence  to  Corsica,  and  the  national 
convention  passed  a  decree  by  which  that 
island  was  numbered  among  the  departments 
of  France,  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  new  constitution.  The  return  of  Paoli  to 
the  dignified  station  of  its  chief  was  the  firot 
wish  of  liis  liberated  countrymen,  and  Paoli 
could  not  resist  their  intreaties,  enforced  i'y 
the  solicitations  of  the  Frenth  assembly.  He 
resigned  his  pen  ion  frora  the  English  court, 
took  a  grateful  leave  of  the  country  which  hp.d 
so  generously  fostered  him,  and  in  April  1790 
presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  national  as- 
sembly at  Paris,  together  with  the  Corsicin 
deputies.  lie  was  greeted  with  the  enthu- 
siasm wliich  then  attended  upon  every  person 
and  event  connected  with  tlie  cause  of  liberty, 
and  having  taken  the  oaths  as  a  subject  of  the 
great  tiatijft,  repaired  to  Corsica  to  execute  the 
high  charge  to  w  hieh  he  was  so  lionourably 
called.  '1  he  political  horizon,  however,  sooti 
became  darkened.  The  violent  and  sangui- 
nary factions  which  successively  ruled  in  the 
centre,  spread  tumult  and  disorder  over  the 
wliolc  circumference,  and  loosened  all  the 
bands  of  society.  Parties  arose  in  the  differ- 
ent districts  of  Corsica,  and  a  disposition  was 
soon  manifested  of  breaking  off  all  connexion 
with  France,  and  declaring  for  independence. 
After  due  deliberation,  Paoli  thought  proper 
to  concur  in  this  design,  of  which  the  clergy, 
in  particular,  were  ardent  promoters.  He  put 
liimself  at  tlie  head  of  the  insurgents,  and 
drove  from  the  field  the  French  troops  and 
their  adherents.  He  was  then  reinvested  witli 
his  former  dignities  of  president  of  the  consulta 
and  commander  inchief  of  the  island,  and  took 
measures  to  complete  the  counter-revolution. 
The  national  assembly,  liighly  exasperated  at 
this  conduet,  proclaimed  him  a  rebel  and  set  a 
price  on  liis  head,  but  he  was  protected  by  the 
attachment  of  his  countrymen.  Sensible,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  small 
island  permanently  to  withstand  the  power  of 
France  without  foreign  support,  he  resolved 
upon  an  expedient,  which,  whilst  it  was  a  re- 
nunciation of  independence,  promised  to  se- 
cure all  the  advantages  of  real  liberty.  This 
\va3  an  union  ot  Corsica  with  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  under  a  constitution  similar  to 
that  of  the  latter  country.  An  assembly  of 
deputies  to  consider  of  this  project  met  in  June 
1794,  which,  with  great  unanimity,  after  voting 
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dianks  to  Paoli,  made  a  declaration  of  the  se- 
p.iration  of  Corsica  from  France,  and  its  union 
tt  ith  the  British  crown.     In  consequence,  sir 
Gilbert  Elliot  (lord    Minto)   was  sent   to  take 
possession  of  the  government  as  viceroy  of  the 
king  of  England,  and  Paoli,  resigning  Ijis  ofTi- 
cial  dignities,  became  a  private  citizen.     How 
far  jealousy  on  one  hand,  and  dissatisfaction  on 
the  other,  might  have  concurred  in  his  deter- 
mination again  to  quit  his  native  island,  can 
only  be  conjectured  ;  and  indeed  a  cloud  seems 
to  hang  over  the  whole  of  his  political  conduct 
at  this  late  period  of  his  life.     The  well-earned 
reputation  of  his  earlier  years  for  honour  and 
true  patriotism  aftords,  however,  a  solid  ground 
for  supposing  that  he  acted  as  consistently  as 
the  very  difficult  circumstances  in   which  he 
was    placed    would    permit.     He    returned   to 
England;   and    having  unfortunately   lost   the 
bulk  of  his  property  through  the  failure  of  a 
house  of  Leghorn  to   wliich  it   was  entrusted, 
he  passed  some  time  in  greiit  privacy.     When 
his  necessities,  however,  were  known,  there  is 
reason  to   believe  that  they  were  promptly  re- 
lieved, and  that  his  pension  was  restored,  and 
continueci  to  the  last.     He  died  near   London 
in   February    i  807,  at   the  age  of  eighty-one, 
possessed  of  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who 
were  admitteil  to  his  intimacy.     Boswcli's  Ac- 
aunt  if  Corsica.     Atbimtum. — .'\. 

PAPEBKOCH,  DANiEk,  a  learned  Flemish 
Jesuit  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a 
native  of  Antwerp,  where  he  was  born  in  the 
year  1628.  VV'hen  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  he  commenced  his  noviciate  in  the  society 
of  Jesus,  and,  after  he  had  completed  his  stu- 
dies, acquired  no  little  reputation  by  the  success 
with  which,  during  fifteen  years,  lie  taught  die 
belles-lettres,  and  after  that  time,  philosophy. 
From  this  employment  he  was  taken  to  be  as- 
sociated with  fathers  Bollandus  and  Hcnsche- 
nius  in  the  l.iborlous  work  of  compili:ig  the 
"  Acta  Sanctorum  •,"  and  he  accompanied  tlie 
latter  in  his  travels  through  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany,  in  order  to  collect  materi.ils  for  that 
voluminous  undertaking.  He  published,  joint- 
ly wiili  Henschcnius,  the  three  volumes  for  the 
month  of  March,  in  )668;  three  other  vo- 
lumes for  the  month  of  April,  in  1675  ;  and 
the  three  first  volumes  for  the  month  of  May, 
in  i6i5o.  .After  this,  Henschcnius  being  dis- 
abled from  proceeding  with  the  design  by  a 
paralytic  attack,  the  prmcipal  labour  and  con- 
duct of  it  devolved  Dpon  Papebroch,  who  con- 
tinued to  give  five  volumes  more,  for  the 
mouths  of  IMjy  and  June.     From  the  volumes 


to  which   his  name  is  prefixed,  our   learned 
editor  had  been  careful  to  exclude  many  of  the 
absurd   legendary  tales  in   the  Martyrologics, 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  &c.,  from  which  they  were 
compiled.      Among  other  in:,tancf3,  he  exposed 
the  pretensions  of  the  Carmelite  monks   who 
derived  the  origin  of  their  institution  from  the 
prophet  Elijah,  proving  that  it  was  founded  in 
the  twelfth   century.      ■Ihis   attack   upon   the 
antujuity  of  their  order  was  highly  resented  by 
the  Carmelites,  who  were  not  sparing  in  their 
abuse  of  the  editor,  and  filled  the  Low-countriej 
with    the    pamphlets    which    they    published 
against  him.     Not  content  with  this,  in  the 
year    1690,  they  denounced  him  to  pope  Inno- 
cent X.  and  the  inquisition  at  .Vladiid,  as  the 
author  of  numerons  palpable  errors  in  the  four- 
teen volumes  to  which  his  name  was  prefixed. 
Among  these  errors  were  the  doubts  which  he 
expressed,   whether  an  impression  of  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  made  on  the  handkercliief 
of  St.  Veronica,  or,  indeed,  whether  there  had 
ever  been   a  saint  of  tliat  name ;  and  whether 
the  church  of  Antwerp  possessed  the  real  fore- 
skin of  our  Saviour.     In  the   same   list  they 
placed  his  assertions,  that  mount  Carmel  had 
not  been  an  ancient  place  of  resort,  for  the 
purposes  of  devotion,  and  that  the  Carmelites 
had   not  the   prophet  Elijah  for  their  founder, 
&c.    In  the  year  1695,  '^^  Carmelites  triumph- 
ed in  the  sentence  of  the  Spanish  inquisition, 
which  pronounced  an  anathema  on  the  volumes 
in   question,  and   thereby  vindicated,  as    they 
supposed,  the   high  antiquity  of   their   order. 
To   their  no   little   mortification,  however,   a 
monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Jchn-J^-DUti, 
commonly  called  the  Fathers  of  the  Hospital  of 
Charity,  claimed  for  his  order  a   still   higher 
antiquity  th.nn    that   to   which    the  Carmelites 
pretended,  by  more  than  nine  hundred  years: 
for  lie  maintained  that  .Abraham  was   the  first 
general  of  his  fr;-.ternity,  and  that  he  originaily 
est.iblished  it  in   ttie  plains  of  .Mamre.      In  the 
mean  time  father  Papebroch   wa>  permitted  to 
enter  into  a  justification  of  the  work  before  the 
inquisition,  and  he  defended,  article  by  article, 
thi*  propositions  denounced  to  the  holv-oflicej 
till   at  length  that  tribunal,  weary  of  the  busi- 
ness,  issued  a  decree  piohibitiui;   any   further 
discussion  of  the  subjects  in  dispute,  on  cither 
side  of  the  question;  aiul  the  po|)e  confirmed 
that  ilecrec  by  a  brief.     From  this  time  P^be- 
broch    continued   his  labours  on    the    "  Acta 
Sanctorum"  till  his   death,  in   1714,  when  he 
was  in  tlie  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.     The 
volumes  of  that  work  on  which  be  was  cm- 
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-ployed,  amount  to  forty-seven  in  number,  of  a 
large  folio  size,  and  are  considered  to  be 
the  most  correct  and  judicious  in  that  vast 
compilation.  Father  Papcbrocli  was  also  the 
author  of  "Conatus  Chronico-historicus  ad 
Catalogum  Romanorum  Pontificum,"  1685, 
folio;  "Acta  Vita;  S.  Fcrdinandi  Regis  Cas- 
tclix  et  Legioiii',"  1684,  octavo;  a  Latin 
version  of  a  curious  Spanish  book,  under  the 
title  of  "  Exanior.  Uivinitatis  quani  in  Carmelo 
\'cspasianus  consuluit,  sivc  C.  Suetonii  Tran- 
quil li  Locus  de  Deo  Carmelo  hisp^inice  expli- 
catus  per  Excellent.  Doni.  Gasparem  dc  JMen- 
Ao/.a'"  1698,  quarto;  a  variety  of  treatises  in 
controversy  with  the  Carmelites,  forming  four 
volumes,  quarto,  &c.  Sotvelli  Bibi.  Scnpt.  Sac. 
Jciii.  DiipiH.  Alover':.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, 
oaxii    Oiiomast.  Lit.  par.  v. — M. 

P  API  AS,   bishop   of   Hicr.ipolis    a   city  of 
Phrygia  in   the  second  century,  is   placed   by 
Cave  under  the    year  iiO;  but  according  to 
others,   he  flourished  about  the   year   115,  or 
1 16.     Mow  long  he  lived  is  uncertain.      Ste- 
phen Gobar,  as  quoted  in  Photius's  "  Codex," 
asserts  that  he  died   a   martyr,  and  the  author 
of  the  "  Ale.xandiian  Chronicle,"  affirms  that 
he   suffered   at    Pcrgames  during  the   severe 
persecution  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius ; 
but,  since  neither  Lusebius  nor  Jerome  men- 
tion  this  circumstance,  it  must  be  admitted  to 
be   at  least   of   doubtful  authority.     Irenxus 
speaks  of  him  as  a  hearer  of  John,  and  compa- 
nion of  Polycarp  ;  and  by  John  seems  to  in- 
tend the    apostle  and   evangelist.      Eusebius, 
however,  and  Jerome,  who  chiefly  copies  the 
former  father,  observe,  that  Papias  "  does   by 
no  means  say,  that  he  heard  or  saw  any  of  the 
holy  apostles,  but  only,  that  he  received  the 
things  concerning  the  faith  from  those  who 
■were  well  acquainted   with  them — that  he  re- 
ceived   the   apostles'  sayings  from   those  who 
conversed  with  them ;  and  says,  that  he  was 
a  hearer  of  Aristion,  and  John  the  presbyter. 
And  indeed  he  often  mentions  them  by  name, 
and    puts  down  in  his  writings  the   traditions 
which  he  had  received  from  them."     The  cha- 
racter which  they  give  of  P.ipiasis,  that  he  was 
a  good  man,  but  very  credulous,  and  of  mean 
abilities,  who  delighted  much  in  hearing  and 
telling  stories    and   relating    miracles,    which 
he  learned  from  tradition.     And  since  he  was 
verj   inquisitive,  and  inclined  to  believe  every 
thing  that  was  told  him,  it  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  that  he  has  detailed   various  errors   and 
extravagant  notions,  which  he  has  attributed 
to  the  apostles,  and  that  he  has  given  us  fa- 


bulous narratives  for  real  histories.  He  was 
the  first  who  propagated  the  famous  notion 
concerning  the  Millennium,  or  personal  reign  of 
Jesus  Christ  upon  earth  for  a  thousand  years  af- 
ter the  Resurrection,  when  he  believed  that  the 
elect  should  be  gathered  together  at  Jerusalem, 
and  enjoy  all  the  felicity  imaginable  during 
that  period.  "Into  this  notion,"  says  Euse- 
bius, "  1  suppose  he  was  led  by  misunder- 
standing the  apostolical  narrations ;  and  for 
want  of  seeing  into  those  things  which  they 
spoke  mystically,  and  by  way  of  illustration. 
For  he  was  a  man  of  no  great  capacity,  as  may 
be  conjectured  from  his  writings.  Yet  he 
gave  occasion  to  many  ecclesiastical  writers 
afterwards  to  adopt  the  same  opinion,  who  re- 
spected the  antiquity  of  the  man  ;  such  as 
Ivenasus,  and  the  rest  who  have  maintained  it." 
Papias  was  the  author  of  five  books,  entitled, 
"  An  Explication  of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord  ;" 
of  which  we  have  now  nothing  left,  excepting 
the  fragments  which  are  preserved  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Irenxus  and  Eusebius.  Dupin  asserts 
that  tliese  books  were  extant  so  lately  as  the 
time  of  Trithemius,  -who  lived  .till  the  year 
1516;  but  v.'e  conceive  that  Cave  has  very 
satisfactorily  proved  this  statement  to  be  an- 
founded.  The  fragments  of  Papias  are  chiefly 
valuable,  on  account  of  the  testimony  which 
they  afi^ord  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  and  of  the  first 
Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John.  Irenai 
adv.  Hur.  lib.  v.  cap.  33.  Eusebii  Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  Hi.  eap.  39.  Fnbricii  Bibl.  Eccl.  sub  Hieron. 
cap.  1 8.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  -uol.  I.  sub  sue.  Gnost. 
Diipin.  Lardners  Cred.  part  ii.  vol.1,  ch.  9. — M. 
PAPILLON,  Philibert,  an  industrious 
man  of  letters,  was  the  son  of  an  eminent 
advocate  at  Dijon,  where  he  was  born  in  1666. 
He  studied  first  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at 
Dijon,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where  he  was 
admitted  a  bachelor  of  civil  and  canon  law. 
Returning  to  his  native  province  he  embraced 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  received  priest's 
orders  in  1694.  He  had  previously  obtained  a 
canonry  of  a  moderate  revenue,  but  suflicient 
for  all  his  wants,  since  his  sole  ambition  was 
to  possess  a  good  library  and  to  be  able  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  cultivation  of  literature. 
The  great  object  of  his  researches  was  literary 
history,  especially  that  of  his  own  province  ; 
and  as  he  was  obligingly  communicative  of  his 
stores,  the  works  of  several  other  writers  were 
enriched  by  his  collections.  He  supplied  the 
learned  P.  le  Long  with  a  number  of  interest- 
ing memoirs  inserted  in  his  "  Bibliotheque  des 
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Historicns  Je  France,"  and  also  furnished  him 
with  several  materials  for  his  "  Bibliotheque 
Sacree."  He  communicated  to  P.  Desmolets, 
for  the  use  of  his  "  Jylemoires  d'Histoire  et  de 
Literature,"  a  number  of  valuable  articles  criti- 
cal and  biographical ;  and  in  Niceron's  Me- 
moirs, the  lives  of  Peter  Abailard  and  Jaques 
Aniyot  are  by  his  hand.  An  edition  of  Bayle's 
Dictionary  by  the  abbe  le  Clerc,  and  a  supple- 
ment to  Moreri,  were  indebted  to  him  for  addi- 
tions and  corrections  ;  and  he  gave  great  as- 
sistance to  M.  Garreau  in  his  "  Description 
du  Gouvernment  de  Bourgogne."  1  he  prin- 
cipal work  of  the  abbe  Papillon  was  his  "  Bib- 
liotheque des  Auteurs  de  Bourgogne,"  which 
appeared  after  his  death  in  two  volumes,  folio, 
1742  and  1745.  Though  not  free  from  errors 
and  deficiencies,  it  is  reckoned  a  work  of  much 
industry  and  research.  This  estimable  man  of 
letters,  whose  modest,  frank,  and  amiable  dis- 
position endeared  him  to  all  his  acquaintance, 
died  at  Dijon  in  1738.     Moreri. — A. 

PAPIN,  Denys,  an  ingenious  physician, 
was  a  native  of  Blois,  and  the  son  of  Nicholas 
Papin,  also  a  physician.  He  took  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  and  in  1680  was  made  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  London.  In  the  following 
year  he  visited  England,  where  he  published  a 
discovery  entitled  "  The  new  Digester,  or 
Engine  for  the  softening  of  Bones."  This 
machine  consisted  of  a  very  strong  metal 
boiler,  with  an  air-tight  cover  screwed  down 
with  great  force,  and  by  its  means  the  contain- 
ed fluid,  unable  to  escape,  was  capable  of  be- 
ing heuted  to  a  degree  far  beyond  that  of  boil- 
ing water,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  gluten  of  bones 
and  cartilages.  He  afterwards  improved  his 
machine,  and  it  has  since  been  considerably 
employed  in  chemical  and  philosophical  experi- 
ments. He  assisted  Boyle  in  various  experi- 
ments, of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the 
history  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  also  invented 
a  machine  for  raising  water  by  the  action  of 
fire.  Being  a  Calvinist,  he  was  precluded  from 
returning  to  his  native  country  by  the  revoca- 
tiou  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  afterwards 
became  a  teacher  of  matliumatics  at  Marpurg, 
where,  in  J696,  he  published  "Fasciculus 
Dissertationum  de  quibusdam  tvlachiiiis  Phy- 
sicis,"  i2mo.  Moreri.  Halleri  Bibl.  Aimt. 
Eloy.Dict.  Hist.— A. 

PAPIN,  Isaac,  a  celebrated  French  divine 
in  the  seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  wlio  renounced  the  protestant 
faith  and  embraced  that  of  Home,  was  descend- 
ed from  a  respectable  family,  and  born  at  Blois 
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in  1657.  Being  intended  for  the  ministry, 
he  was  sent  to  study  philosophy  and  divinity 
at  Geneva;  whence  he  removed  to  Orleans, 
iu  1679,  to  perfect  himself  in  the  (Jrcek  and 
Hebrew  languages  under  the  instructions  of 
the  famous  Chude  Pajon,  who  was  his  mater- 
nal uncle.  In  the  life  of  that  gentleman  we 
have  seen,  that  he  dilTered  in  opinion  from  the 
majority  of  his  protestant  brethren  on  the  sub- 
ject of  grace,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  in- 
fluence upon  the  mind.  Isaac  Papin  adopted 
his  uncle's  sentiments  on  this  subject,  and 
avowed  them  every  where,  without  ambiguity 
or  reserve.  On  this  account,  and  because  he 
refused  to  sign  the  coiuV-mnation  of  theiri, 
when  required  to  do  so  by  ti:e  academy  of 
Saumur  in  1683,  he  was  not  permitted  to  re- 
ceive the  usual  testimonials  to  his  character 
and  qualifications.  This  treatment  created  dis- 
gust in  his  mind  against  the  leading  men  in  the 
protestant  party,  and,  by  a  natural  process,  dis- 
posed him  to  view  the  religious  principles  of 
their  opponents  in  a  more  favourable  light  than 
he  had  done  before.  In  this  temper  he  compos- 
ed, and  published  at  Bourdeaux  a  treatise,  enti- 
tled "The  Faith  kept  within  due  Bounds,  and 
reduced  to  its  true  Principles  •,"  in  which  he 
maintained,  that  since  the  papists  professed  to 
embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  scriptures,  they 
were  entitled  to  toleration  from  the  most  zeal- 
ous Protestants.  He  also  wrote  several  letters 
to  the  members  of  the  reformed  communion  at 
Bourdeaux,  in  order  to  satisfy  them  that  they 
might  be  saved  in  the  Roman-catholic  church, 
should  they  become  reconciled  to  it.  These 
publications,  as  might  be  expected,  exasperat- 
ed the  more  zealous  Protestants  against  him  ; 
and  to  avoid  the  effects  of  their  resentment  he 
crossed  the  sea  to  England,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  deacon's  and  priest's  orderi  by  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  year  1686.  About  the 
same  time  he  published  a  work  against  M. 
Jurieu,  entitled,  "  Theological  Essays  con- 
cerning Providence  and  Grace,  in  which  an  At- 
tempt is  made  to  disentangle  M.  Jurieu  from 
all  the  perplexing  Dilhculties  which  present 
themselves  under  his  System,"  in  two  volumes. 
This  work  provoked  the  malignant  resentment 
of  Jurieu,  who,  understanding  that  Papin  was 
endeavouring  to  obtain  employment  as  a  pro- 
fessor in  Germany,  wrote  letters  every  where, 
to  prevent  the  success  of  his  applications  ;  and 
though  he  obtained  the  situation  of  a  preacher 
at  Hamburg  for  a  few  months,  Jurieu  found 
means  to  procure  his  dismission  from  it. 
About  the  same  time  Mr.  Baylc,  having  met 
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witli   our   author's    treatise,    entitled,    "The 
Faith  kept  within  liue  Bounds,  £<c."  reprinted 
it,  with   the  addition  of  some   pages  of  new 
matter.     These   were   attributed  by  Juvieu  to 
M.  I'apin,  who  did  not  disavow  the  principal 
maxims  laiil  down  in   them,  which  were  con- 
demned by  the   synod  of  liois-lc-dur  in  1687. 
During   the    following  year,  these  principles, 
and    the    other    distinguishing    tenets    of   our 
author,   were    condemned    with    still   greater 
marks  of  severity,  by  the  I-'rcnch  synod  at  the 
Hague,  where  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
was   pronounced   against  M.   Papin.     In   the 
m'.-an  time   he  accepted  an  invitation  to  fill  a 
professor's  chair  in  the   churcli  of  the  trench 
refugees  at  Dantzic.     He  had  not  been  long  in 
this  post,  before  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  he 
should  subscribi:  and   conform  to   the  synodal 
decisions  of  the  Walloon  cliurehes  in  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces  ;  but  to  this  he  would  not  consent, 
because  they  enforced  the  belief  of  sentiments 
contradictory  to  his  own,  particularly  the  opi- 
nion that  Jesus  Christ  died  only  for  the  sake 
of  the   elect.     This  refusal  gave  great  offence 
to  the  persons   who  had  invited  him  to  l^ant- 
zic,  and  in  six  montlis  time  after  his  arrival 
there,  the  connexion  between  them   was  dis- 
solved.    Exasperated  at  the  repeated  obstacles 
which  he  met  with  to  obtain  an  honourable 
settlement  among  the  Protestants,fand  the  per- 
secutions with    which     he    was    harassed    by 
Jurieu  and  some    of  his  brother-bigots,  M. 
Papin  returned    to  France,  and  embraced  the 
Roman-catholic  religion,  delivering  his  abjura- 
tion  into   the   hands  of  Bossuet,   bishop    of 
Meaux,  in  the  year  1690.     Upon  this  change, 
Jurieu  wrote  a  pastoral  letter  to  the   French 
Protestants,  in  which  he  pretended,  that  M. 
Papin    had    ever   regarded    all   religions  with 
equal  indifference,  and  that  it  was  in  this  spirit 
that  he  had  become  reconciled  to  the   church 
of  Rome.      By  way  of  reply  to  tins  letter,  our 
author  composed  a  treatise  "  concerning  the 
Toleration  of   Hrotest.mts,  and  the   Authority 
of  the  Church,"  which  met  witli  the  approba- 
tion of  Bossuet,  and  was  published  in    1692. 
Afterwards  M.  Papin  changed  the  title  of  the 
■work,  which  was  rather  equivocal,  and  made 
some  additions  to  it ;  but  while  he  was  engag- 
ed in  forming  collections   to   render  it    more 
complete,  and  in  finishing  other  pieces  of  the 
same  kind,  he  died  at  Paris  in  i  709,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two.     After  his  death,  his  theological 
pieces,  which  are  chiefly  controversial,  and  all 
■written  with  ability  and  shrewdness,  were  col- 
lected together,  and  published  in  Holland,  in 


1 7 13,  lamo.  -,  and  a  third  edition  of  them  wa» 
printed  at  Paris,  in  1723,  in  three  volumes 
i2ino.,  with  the  life  of  the  author  pr  fixed, 
written  by  his  widow.  Moreri.  N  uv.  Diet. 
Hist.  AIos/j.  Hist.  Eccl.  sac.  XVII.  sect.  it. 
par.  li.  c  'p.  2  — M. 

PAPINIANUS,  a  celebrated  Rom  n  Ijiw- 
yer,   was  the  disciple    of  Cerbidius  Sij^o^vola^     * 
under   whom   Septimius    Severus,    afterwards  "■ 
emperor,  was  also  brought    up.      P.ij)inianus 
succeeded  Severus  in  his  office  of  advocate  to 
the  treasury ;  and  was   created   pretorian   pre- 
fect by  Severus  after  he  had  ascended  the  im- 
perial   throne  in    194..     His  profound    know- 
ledge of  the  law  and  his  incorruptible  integrity 
gave  hini  great  influence  during  this  reign,  the 
rigours  of  which  he  softened  by  his  counsels  as 
much  as  lay  in  his  power.     It  is  affirmed,  but 
apparently  upon  little  authority,  that  he  was 
related  to  the  empress,   Julia  Domna.     Seve- 
rus, on  his  death-bed,  particularly  recommend- 
ed his  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta  to  the  care  of 
this  faithful  servant ;  and  he  accordingly  used 
all  his  efforts  to  preserve   that   fraternal   union 
between  them  which  scon  appeared  in  danger 
of    dissolution.     'His   remonstrances  were    so 
disagreeable  to  Caracalla,  that  he  was  deprived 
of   the  post    of    pretorian    prefect;    yet    the 
weight  of  his  character  induced  that  emperor 
to  keep  him  about  his  person,  and  treat  him  as 
if  still  in  his  confidence.     When  Caracalla  had 
perpetrated  the  execrable  murder  of  his  bro- 
ther, he  strongly  urged  Papinianus  to  compose 
a  justification  of  the  action,  but  received  from 
him  the   severe  reply,  "  That  it  was  e.  sier  to 
commit  a  parricide  than  to  defend  it  ;  and  that 
it  was  a  second  parricide  to  vilify  the   memory 
of   the   innocent."     The    monster   dissembled 
the   resentment  he  felt ;  but  when,  soon  after, 
the  pretorian  guards,  probably  through  his  in- 
stigation,   demanded   the  head   of  Papinianus, 
he  readily  gave  him  up  to  their  rage,   and  he 
suffered  under  the  axe,  A.  D.  212.     This  emi- 
nent   lawyer    composed    a    great    number  of 
works,  and  formed  several  illustrious  disciples. 
His  juridical  authority  rose  beyond  that  of  any 
of  his  predecessors,  and  remoined  in  such  con- 
sideration,  that  the    emperor  Valentinian  III. 
made  a  decree,  that  in  cases  in  which  the  opi- 
nions of  judges  should  be  divided,  the  prepon- 
derance should  be  given  to  that  which  should 
have    the    support    of    Papinianus.     Crevier. 
Tirabo'fki. — A. 

PAl'IRE-MASSON,  John,  a  historical  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  in  1544,  at 
Saint-Germain-Laval  in  Forez.    He  entered 
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among  the  Jesuits,  and  for  some  time  taught 
in  their  seminavies  in  Italy  and  Fiance.  After- 
wards, quitting  the  society,  he  stuilied  the  law 
at  Angers,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  It  was  on  that  occa- 
sion that  he  changed  his  family  name  of  Masscn 
into  I'apire-Massin.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  learning  and  Integrity,  and  obtained  the 
post  of  substitute  to  ihe  procurcur-general. 
He  died,  much  regretted  by  the  men  of  letters, 
most  of  whom  were  his  particular  friends,  in 
i6ii,at  the  age  of  sixty-seveiu  I'lie  works 
of  this  writer  are  "  Annalium  Lib.  ?v,"  1598, 
quarto,  relating  to  the  laistory  of  France,  and 
containing  many  curious  matter? ;  *•  Notitia 
Episcoporum  Galliw,"  octavo  ;  "  Vita  Joannis 
Calvini,"  quarto :  this  .woik,  tiiougli  passing 
under  his  name,  is  by  some  attributed  to  James 
Gillot ;  "  Elogia  Virorum  illustrium,"  pub-, 
lished  by  Balesdens  of  the  French  academy 
in  1638,  octavo;  "  De  Episcopls  Urbis 
]lomae,"  quarto;  "Descriptio  Fluminum  Gal- 
lire,"  published  with  notes  by  the  abbe  Bau- 
dran^l  in  1683,  octavo;  "Agob.irdi,  Episcopi 
Lugiiunensis,  Opera,"  1605,  octavo.  Ihe 
■works  of  Papire-Masson  display  considera- 
ble learning  ard  research,  but  arc  defective  in 
accuracy.  His  life  was  composed  by  the  pre- 
sident De  Thou,  and  prefixed  to  his  Elogia. 
Jloreri.      Notiv.  D'ut.  Hist. — A. 

PAPIRIUS  Cursor,  L.  the  Elder,  an  emi- 
nent Roman  commander,  was  master  of  the 
horse  to  PapiriusCrassus  when  dictator,  15.  C. 
339.  He  was  -consul  for  the  first  time  15.  C. 
333  ;  but  although  it  appears  from  Livy  that 
his  military  reputation  becanie  extremely  higli, 
we  are  informed  of  no  particulars  of  his  actions, 
till  he  M-as  nominated  to  the  dictatorship  in  the 
war  with  the  Samnites,  B.  C  324.  Having 
appointed  Q^  Fabius  Rullianus  to  be  his  mas- 
ter of  the  liorse,  he  marched  against  the  enemy. 
A  superstitious  scruple  obliging  him  to  return 
to  Rome  in  order  to  renew  the  auspices,  he 
Strictly  charged  Fabius  not  to  engage  during 
his  absence.  The  master  of  the  horse,  ob- 
serving a  favourable  opportunity,  disobeyed 
this  injunction,  and  gave  the  Samnites  a  total 
defeat,  for  which  bre:ich  of  di;cipline  he  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  dictator.  TJie 
particulars  of  the  content  whicii  ensued,  and 
the  expedient  by  which  a  pardon  was  obt.aincd 
for  the  ofllnder  without  compromisii-^'  tlie 
authority  of  the  dictator,  are  related  under  the 
article  of  Fabius  Rullianus.  Papirius,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  applied  himself 
to   recovering  the  afleciions  of  his    soldiers, 


which  had  been  alienated  by  his  severity ;  an^ 
then  attacked  and  defeated  the  Samnites,  who 
were  reduced  to  sue  for  peace.  On  his  return 
to  Rome,  h;  was  honoured  with  a  triumph. 
He  v.as  chosen  consul  a  second  time,  B.  C. 
320,  after  the  Romans  had  incurred  the  terrible 
disgrace  of  the  C.-.udine  Forks.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  important  transactions,  except  the 
scandalous  breach  of  the  treaty  made  with  the 
Samnites,  took  place  whilst  he  held  the  consa- 
lar  office ;  but  as  master  of  the  horsL'  to  the 
dictator  Cornelius  Lentulus,  during  the  sam2 
year,  he  marclied  into  Apulia,  laid  siege  to 
l.uccria,  and  having  given  a  defeat  to  the  Sam- 
nite  army  wh.ich  attempted  its  relief,  reduced 
the  place.  All  the  Samnite  soldiers  found  in 
it,  with  their  leader  Pontius,  M'ere  compelled 
to  pass  under  the  yoke,  in  retaliition  for  the 
same  iiumiliation  inflicted  on  the  Romans. 

In  the  following  y.-ar  Papirius  wae  again 
created  consul,  and  reducing  Satricum  which 
had  revoked,  put  all  the  Samnite  garrison  to 
the  sword.  For  his  exploits  in  this  and  the 
preceding  campaign,  triumphal  honours  were 
again  decreed  him.  He  was  twice  mot*  elect- 
ed to  the  consulate,  but  exercised  tlie  ofEce  at 
Rome,  whilst  the  conduct  of  the  Samnite  war 
was  committed  to  a  dictator.  In  the  consulate 
of  Fabius  Rullianus  and  Marcius  Rutilus,  D.  C. 
310,  the  latter  having  sustained  great  loss  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Samnites,  it  was  detcr- 
mined  again  to  raise  Papirius  to  the  dictator- 
ship, as  the  commander  most  to  be  rcli.d  upon 
in  the  public  danger.  A  decree  therefore  pass- 
ed, enjoining  Fabius  (as  the  other  consul  w.  s 
dangerously  wounded)  to  nominate  Papirius  to 
that  high  oilice,  which  he  performed  very  un- 
willingly, since  a  declared  enmity  had  subsisted 
between  these  two  great  men  ever  since  they 
had  stood  in  the  relation  of  dict,Uor,  and  master 
of  the  horse,  as  before  mentioned.  Papirius, 
taking  the  army  of  Marcius  under  his  com- 
mand, gave  the  Samnites  a  total  defeat,  and 
took  their  camp,  for  which  success  a  third  tri- 
umph was  decreed  him.  This  was  his  last  pub- 
lic service,  and  wc  hear  no  more  of  him  in  the 
annals  of  Rome.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
no  Roman  commander  of  his  time  equalled 
Iiim  in  military  talents.  He  was  tall  and 
majestic  in  person,  of  uncommon  bodilj 
strength  and  vigour,  and  so  swift  of  foot,  that 
he  received  his  surname  from  that  circumstance. 
'I  he  measure  of  his  appetite  was  proportioned 
to  his  si/e  and  activity.  He  kept  his  troops  as 
Well  as  himself  in  constant  exercise,  and  main- 
tained strict  discipline.     When  Livy  speculate* 
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upon  the  probable  consequences  if  Alexander 
had  turned  his  arms  ag.iinsi  the  Romans,  Papi- 
rius  is  the  general  whom  he  regards  'as  most 
likely  to  have  been  a  iucccssful  antagonist. 
Livy.      Uiiivers.  lliit.  —  A. 

P.vPIRlU^  Cursor,  L.  the  Younger,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  created  consul  B.  C. 
203,  with  Sp.  Carvilius.  The  Samnites  at 
this  time  had  resumed  their  arms  with  the  de- 
termination of  making  .mother  desperate  effort 
for  independence,  both  consuls  were  employ- 
ed against  them,  and  marched  into  their  coun- 
try. Whilst  Carvilius  was  besieging  Comi- 
nium,  I'apirius  met  the  Samnitc  army  in  the 
field,  and  brought  it  to  an  engagement.  On 
this  occasion  he  gave  a  proof  of  superiority 
to  that  superstition  which  was  so  prevalent 
among  the  early  Romans.  Being  informed, 
as  lie  was  about  to  advance  to  battle,  that  the 
keeper  of  the  s.icred  chickens  had  falsely  given 
a  favourable  report  of  the  nugury  derived  from 
their  eating,  and  that  in  fact  the  presage  was 
inauspicious  ;  he  replied,  that  he  should  under- 
stand the  report  as  it  was  given,  and  that  if 
the  keeper  had  deceived  him,  the  vengeance  of 
the  Gods  would  fall  upon  his  head  alone.  He 
therefore  placed  the  man  in  the  front  of  the 
battle,  where  he  was  killed  by  an  unknown 
hand  before  the  armies  came  to  a  close  en- 
gagement. The  battle  w-as  obstinate,  but  end- 
ed in  a  total  defeat  of  the  Samnites,  with  the 
loss  of  their  camp.  For  this  and  his  subse- 
quent success  he  obtained  a  triumph  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign.  Papirius  afterwards 
served  the  office  of  censer  -,  and  when  the  Sam- 
nitG  war  broke  out  anew,  whilst  the  Romans 
were  under  the  apprehension  of  a  second  visit 
from  Pyrrhus,  he,  together  with  his  former 
colleague,  was  again  raised  to  tl)e  consulate, 
B.  C.  279.  The  news  of  the  death  of  Pyrrhus 
so  disheartened  the  Samnites,  that  in  despair 
they  resolved  to  put  their  fate  to  the  decision 
of  a  single  battle,  in  which  they  were  entirely 
defeated  by  trie  united  consuls.  The  action 
was  so  decisive,  that  it  effected  the  complete 
reduction  of  Samnium,  and  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion a  war  which  had  lasted  with  few  inter- 
missions for  seventy-two  years.  The  consuls 
next  subdued  the  Lucanians  and  Brutians,  and 
proceeding  to  Tarentum,  invested  that  city, 
which  had  been  the  first  to  invite  Pyrrhus  into 
Italy.  Papirius,  by  the  offer  of  favourable 
terms,  gained  possession  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
town  soon  after  surrendered,  and  became  tri- 
butary. We  hear  nothing  further  of  this  com- 
mander, who  nobly  supported  the  fame  inhe- 


rited from  his  father.  Liv.  Unlvers.  Hist. 
—A. 

PAPPON,  John-Peter,  an  estimable  man 
of  letters,  was  burn  in  1736  at  Pujcf  near 
Nice.  He  entered  young  into  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratory,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  writings.  He  passcil  a  life  in 
tranquillity,  exempt  from  ambition  and  intrigue, 
and  his  spirits  were  little  affected  by  the  loss  of 
a  pension  from  the  states  of  Provence  which 
constituted  his  chiel  support,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution.  Daring  the 
reign  of  terror  he  took  refuge  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Puy-de  Dome,  whence  he  afterwards 
returned  to  Paris.  He  died  suddenly  in  1801, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Of  his  works  the 
principal  are,  an  '•  Ode  on  Death,"  inserted 
in  the  collection  of  tlie  Floral  Games  of  Tou- 
louse; "L'Art  du  Poetc  et  dc  I'Orateur," 
i2mo.  several  tiines  reprinted;  "  Voyage  de 
Provence,"  two  volumes  i2nio.  1787,  a  very 
agreeable  performance,  full  of  historical  anec- 
dotes ;  "  Histoire  de  Provence,"  four  volumes 
quarto :  to  this  work  many  documents  arc 
annexed  from  the  ancient  historians  of  Pro- 
vence. For  the  purpose  of  discovering  new 
authorities  the  author  took  a  journey  to  Naples, 
the  throne  of  which  was  long  occupied  by  the 
counts  of  Provence.  Among  the  pieces  which 
he  procured  was  the  quittance  given  by  queen 
Joan  to  pope  Clement  VI.  for  the  price  of  the 
city  of  Avignon  which  she  sold  him.  This  is 
supposed  to  afford  a  refutation  of  the  assertiea 
that  the  city  was  the  price  of  the  pope's  abso- 
lution of  Joan  from  the  murder  of  her  first  hus- 
band ;  but  in  fact  it  proves  no  more  tjian  that 
an  ostensible  bargain  and  sale  passed  between 
them.  Pappon  also  wrote  some  pieces  relative 
to  the  French  revolution;  and  a  work,  entitled, 
"  Epoques  memorables  dc  la  Peste,"  two 
volumes,  octavo,  1800.  Nouv,  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

PAPPUS,  a  very  eminent  Greek  mathemati- 
cian of  Alexandria  in  the  fourth  century,  i«  said 
by  Suidas  to  have  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Theodo.sius  the  Great,  who  presided  over  the 
empire  from  the  year  379  to  395.  Such  of  his 
works  as  are  still  extant,  shew  him  to  have  been 
profoundly  skilled  in  the  mathematical  sciences. 
Suidas,  and  also  Vossius,  in  his  treatise  "  de 
Sclentiis  Mathematicis,"  mention  several  of 
his  productions  which  are  lost,  or  at  least  have 
not  yet  been  discovered ;  among  which  are, 
"a  Commentary  upon  Ptolemy's  Almagest ;" 
"an  universal  Chorography  ;"  "  a  Description- 
of  the  Rivers  of  Lybia ;"  a  treatise  "  on  Mili- 
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tary    Engines ;"  "  Commentaries   upon    Aris- 
tarchus    of  Samos,    concerning    tlie    Mjj^ui- 
tudc    and    Distance   of   the   Sun    and  Moon, 
&c."      Ite   i-i    quoted    by   Marinus,    a    disci- 
ple   of  Proclus,    in    his    preliminary    observa- 
tions on  the  "  Uat.x"  of  KucUd,  who  refers  to 
his  "  Mathematical  Collections,"  in  tight  books, 
which  are  yet  extent,   in  the  original   Greek, 
excepling  the  first  and  part  of  the  second  book, 
among   the  rare  MSS.  presented  by  sir  Henry 
Saville  to  the  13odleian  library  at  Oxford,  and 
in   other   collections.     Of  this   work,  I\(arcus 
Meiboinius    annexed  some  "  Lemmata,"  from 
the  seventh  book,  in  Greek,  with  a  version  of 
his   own,  to   his  "  Dialogue  on  Proportions," 
published  at  Copenhagen  in  1665,  folio;  and 
Dr.  Walhs  print.-d  the  twelve  last  "  Proposi- 
tions,"   in  Greek,  from  the  Savilian  MS.  with 
a  Latin  version,  and  notes,  at  the  end  of  liis 
edition  of  Aristarehus's  treatise  "on  the  Mag- 
nitude and   Distance  of  the  Sun   and  Moon," 
1688,  octavo;  and  also  in  the  third  volume  of 
his  "Mathematical  VVorks,"    1699,  folio.     Li 
1703,   Dr.    David   Gregory  gave  part  of   tlie 
"  preface   to  the  seventh  book,"  in  which  the 
author  treats  of  the  geometrical  analysis  of  the 
ancients,  &c.  in  Cneek,  accompanied  with  the 
Latin  ver.sion  of  Commandini,  in  the  PrcUgo- 
meria  to  his   admirable   edition   of   "  Luclid," 
folio.     In  1706,    Dr.   Edmund  Halky  printed 
the   whole   of  that  "Preface,"   in  Greek  and 
Latin,    in   the   Prolfgoynetia  to    his    edition    of 
"  Apoilonius's   Conies,"   octavo.      Tlie  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  books 
were  translated  into  Latin,  by  Frederic  Com- 
mandini of  Urbino,  and  published  with  a  com- 
mentary  by   the   editor,   Guido  Ubaldi,  I  ^S8, 
folio.     In  1644,  father  Mersenne  gave  a  kind 
of  abridgment  of  them,  in  his  "  Synopsis  Ma- 
thematica,"   quarto,  containing  only  such  pro- 
positions   as    could    be    understood    without 
figures.    At  length,  the  whole  of  what  remains 
of  the  "  Mathematical  Collections,"  was  pub- 
lishetl    at   Bologna,  in    1660,   folio,  by  Carol. 
Manolessi,  who  seems  to  have  spared  no  labour 
to  render  his    edition  complete  and  excellent, 
availing   himself  of  the  assistance  of  very  able 
Greek  scholars,  .:nd  profound  mathematicians. 
On  the  English  re  idcr  Dr.  Hutton  has  confer- 
red a  favour, by  presenting  him  with  a  brief  ana- 
lysis   of   these  "  Collections,"   extracted  from 
his   notes   upon  Pappus.     Fabricit  Bihl.  Uricc. 
vol.    VIII.    lib.     V.    cap.     22.      Alarlin's    Bicg. 
Phil.       Hultons   .Math.  Dict.~M. 

P  \PPU.S,  John,  a  learned  German  Lutlier- 
an  divine  and  professor  who  flourished  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Lindau  on  the 


banki  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  in   the  year 
15^9.     Having   been    instructed    in   the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and    llebiew  lan- 
guages, at  his  native  place,  in  th"  year  15^2 
he  was  sent  to  commence   hU  academical  stu- 
dies at  the  university   of  Strasburg.      In    1564 
he    removed   to  Tubingen,  and  took  his   first 
degree  in  philosophy.     Here  he  acquired  con- 
siderable    reputaiion    for  literary    proficiency, 
which  procured  him,  in  1566,  the  appoinimenc 
of  domestic  tutor  to  the  two  counts  of  Falcos- 
tein.     From  this  cinployment  his  father  called 
him  in  the  following  year,  and   sent   him  to 
Strasburg,  that   he  might  finish  his  studies  for 
the  ministerial   profession.      To  that  object  he 
devoted  his  attention  with  great  diligence  and 
success,  till  the  year  1569,  when  he  was  made 
minister  of  the  church  of  Reichoville,  though 
only  twenty  years  of  age.     His  abilities,  how- 
ever, were   more   mature    than   his  years,  and 
were  so   well  known  at  Strasburg,  that  in  the 
year    1570,  he  was  recalled  to  that  city,  where 
he  was  first  of  all  placed  in  the  chair  of  Hebrew 
professor,  and  soon  afterwards  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  as  well  as  one  of  the  minis- 
ters in  the  church  of  that  place.     These  pre- 
ferments were  followed  by  the   title  of  master 
of  philosophy,  with   which  he   was  honoured 
by    the   university   of   Basil,   in    J571.     Two 
years  afterwards  he  went  again  to    Tubingen, 
and,  after  performing  the  requisite   exercises 
in   the  schools  with  very  great  applause,  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 
In  1578,  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  principal 
church  at  Strasburg  ;  and  in  158  t,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  to  the  superintendance  of  that  eccle- 
siastical district,  which  he  exercised  with  great 
prudence    and   moderation,   and   to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  clergy  who  were  under  his 
inspection,    during    twenty-nine    years.       He 
died  in  16 10,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 
He    was    the   author   of  "  Parvu   Biblia,  sivc 
Synopsis  Biblica,  Summam    continens    totius 
S.  Scripture    methodice    digestam,"     izmo. ; 
"1  listeria    ecclesi.istica    Convcrsionis    Genti- 
um,"    octavo;     "Epitome    Historic    Etcle- 
siasticx   de    Conversioiiibus  Gentium,   Pcrse- 
cutionibus    Ecclesia:,    Hxresibus,    et    Conci- 
liis    (Ecumenicis,    ex    prajcipuis    Scriptoribus 
Ecclesiasticis      collccta,"      octavo ;      '•  Homi- 
li*  Academicjc,"  octavo  ;  "  Hypotyppsis  Doc- 
trinal   Christiana;,  sive    Institutio    Christian* 
Religionis  dc  pra.'cipuis  quibusdani  Articulis," 
octavo  ;  "  Germanise  vcteris  Dcscriptiones,  ex 
probatis  Auctoribus  collcct;e,"  octavo  ;    "  De- 
scriptio  omnium    Regum  et   Prophctarum  po- 
puli  Indaici,"   octavo  ;  "  Lidex  Expurgatorius- 
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i;i->ronim  qui  lioc  Sxculo  prodicrunt,'  1699, 
iimo. ;  and  he  piiblislicd,  in  the  original 
Gret-k.  with  nn  accurate  and  perspicuous  Latin 
version  of  his  own,  a  curious  monument  of 
antiquity,  by  an  unknown  juilior,  entitled, 
*•  v-fNOAlKON  nKI'IEXON,"  6cc.  or,  "  Libcl- 
lus  SynodicuSjOmnes  Synodos,tam  Orthodoxas, 
qu-ini  Hreriticas,  brevi  Compcndio  coiuinens  : 
i|u:e  ab  Apostolonim  indc  I  cmporc,  usque 
ad  octavam,  super  Unione  Photii,  et  Johannis 
Papre,  Institutam,  sunt  cclcbratx,"  160  u  This 
work  is  inserted  t  ntire  in  the  (.-leveiuli  volume 
of  Fabricius's  "  Bibi.  Grxc."  page  185 — 258. 
Melchi^r.  jiclim-  Fit.  Germ.  Jheol.  Fnhiri 
Thentr.  Vir.  Erud.  Clar.  Saxii  Onomast.  Lit. 
vol.  11^.     Noiiv.  Diet.  Jlist. — M. 

I'ARABOSCO,  GiROLAMo,  an  Itp.lian  poet 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  towards  ilie 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  at  Piaceniia. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  musician  by  profes- 
sion, and  a  maestro  ili  capelia.  He  wrote  several 
comedies  in  prose  and  verse,  whicli  are  said  to 
possess  a  character  of  originality.  He  also  com- 
posed a  tragedy,  entitled,  '■  Progne,"  printed 
at  Venice  in  1548.  At  the  same  place  was 
printed  in  1558  "  Diporti  di  Girol.imo  Para- 
bosco,"  consisting  of  novels  in  the  manner  of 
Boccacio  and  Bandello.  He  likewise  pub- 
lished "Letters,"  and  other  works  now  for- 
gotten.     Tiraboschi.      Noiiv.  Diet    Hist. — A 

PARACELSUS.  This  famous  adventurer 
jn  physic  and  chemistry,  who  wrote  iiimself 
Philipptis  Aurioliis  Theophrasliis  Paracelsus 
Bombast  de  Hohciihiim,  is  commonly  said  to 
have  been  born  in  1493  at  Einsidlen  in  Switzer- 
land, but  Haller  was  informed,  upon  what  he 
seems  to  consider  as  good  authority,  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Gaiss  in  the  canton  of  Appen- 
zel,  and  that  he  was  of  the  family  of  llochener 
•which  still  subsists  tliere.  His  father,  called 
William  de  Hohcnheim,  and  said  to  have  been 
the  natural  son  of  a  master  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  was  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  and  had 
also  applied  to  the  study  of  chemistry.  He 
gave  his  son  a  tincture  of  these  sciences,  and 
then  placed  liim  under  Trithemius,  abbot  of 
Spanheim,  at  that  time  eminent  for  his  know- 
ledge of  chemistry.  He  quitted  that  master 
for  Sigismund  Fugger,  a  great  operator,  and 
from  both  these  he  acquired  many  secrets,  and 
an  insight  into  the  spagiric  art,  as  chemistry 
was  then  cillcd.  He  then  commenced  a 
rambling  life,  pursuing  knowledge  through  all 
the  principal  universities  and  countries  of 
Europe,  and  not  disdaining  to  pick  up  infor- 
mation concerning  remedies  and  nostrums 
from  barbers,  conjurers,  old  women,  empirics, 


and  pretenders  of  all  ranks.  The  most  valus- 
able  acquisition  tiiat  he  made  in  his  travels 
was  an  acquaintance  with  metallic  chemistry, 
wliich,  although  perverted  to  tlie  vain  search 
after  the  pliilosopher's  stone  and  the  universal 
medicine,  really  furnished  him  with  several  valu- 
able remedies.  In  his  disposition  he  possessed  all! 
the  qualities  of  imposing  and  successful  quack- 
cry, — eitrcme  arrogance  and  confidence,  ex- 
travagant boasting,  roi.'gh  and  singular  manners, 
and  a  mysterious  unintelligible  jargon  of  laii- 
guajje.  In  his  wanderings  he  frequently  prac- 
tised bcth  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  and  was 
present  in  those  qualitiis  at  various  battles  and 
sieges.  Some  fortunate  cures,  set  off  with  the 
usual  exaggerations,  rendered  his  name  famous 
in  Germany;  and  the  temporary  relief  fioni 
the  gout  which  he  gave  by  his  laudanum  to- 
Fniben,  the  eminent  printer  at  Basil  and  friend 
of  Erasmus,  induced  the  m.igi;trates  of  ihst 
city  to  engage  him  at  a  large  salary  to  fill  the 
nudieal  ch.iir  in  their  university.  \n  tlie  yearj 
1527  and  28  he  gave  daily  lectures,  sometimes 
in  barbarous  Latin,  but  more  frequently  ia 
German,  the  subjects  of  whicli  were  chiefly 
explanations  of  his  own  obscure  works.  Seat- 
ed in  the  professorial  chair,  he  publicly  burned 
the  works  of  Galen  and  Avicenna,  whom  he 
held,  perhaps  not  without  some  reason,  as  the 
corrupters  of  pliysic,  wliilst  he  affected  to  pay 
due  honour  to  Hippocrates  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  ridiculous  pride  with  which  he  as- 
sumed the  monarchy  of  niedicinc,  and  arrogat- 
ed a  superiority  to  all  the  schools  and  univer- 
sities in  the  world.  Though  he  acquired 
several  enthusiastical  adherents,  yet  tlie  bar- 
b.irism  and  extravagance  of  his  lectures  soon 
disgusted  the  students,  and  he  was  left  almost 
alone  in  his  school.  A  quarrel  with  the  ma- 
gistrates on  account  of  a  decision  against  him 
in  a  cause  respecting  fees  increased  his  displea- 
sure, and  he  hastily  quitted  Basil  in  1528. 
He  passed  his  time  afterwards  in  Alsace  and  in 
different  parts  of  Germany,  living  in  taverns, 
and  spending  whole  nights  in  drinking  with  the 
lowest  company.  He  still  maintained  Iiis  re- 
putation by  extraordinary  cures  occnsionaliy 
effected  by  his  powerful  remedies,  though  his 
failures  were  equally  conspicuous.  At  length, 
after  having  boasted  of  possessing  an  elixir 
which  would  prolong  his  life  at  his  pleasure, 
he  was  carried  otF  in  1541  by  a  fever,  at  an  inn 
at  Saltzburg,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Sebastian, 
to  which  he  bequeathed  all  his  moderate  pro- 
perty. 

Scientific  chemistry  is  very  little  indebted  to 
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Parace'su'!,  who  borrowed  his  system  of  the 
three  elements  of  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury, 
from  Basil  Valentine,  and  certainly  was  entire- 
ly destitute  of  cle.nr  and  methodical  ide.is  of 
any  one  suhjcct.  Nor  dof'S  he  seem  to  have 
been  so  much  an  improver  of  chemical  phar- 
macy, as  a  bold  introducer  into  practice  of 
remedies  before  thought  too  dangerous.  In 
this  point  consists  his  principil  merit  with 
respect  to  the  medical  art  -,  for  his  total  igno- 
rance of  anatomy  and  rational  physiology  will 
not  allow  him  any  claim  to  theoretical  improve- 
mait;  and  he  was,  moreover,  infatuated  witii 
the  notions  of  magic,  astrology,  geoinancy,  and 
all  the  otiier  branches  of  mystical  imposture. 
Among  his  tavourite  remedies  opium  held  the 
first  place,  and  by  its  free  use  he  often  procur- 
ed temporary  relief  to  his  patients,  though  tome- 
times  at  the  expence  of  consiqiient  mischief. 
Antimony  and  mercury  were  likewise  medicines 
in  which  he  greatly  confided,  and  of  which 
he  usedvaricius  preparations,  of  the  most  active 
kind.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  employed 
mercurials  in  the  venereal  disease,  and  his  suc- 
cess in  this  respect  was  a  source  of  considera- 
ble emolument  to  him.  In  surgery  he  trusted 
chiefly  to  ointments  and  plaisters,  and  tl>ereby, 
as  far  as  his  influence  cxtendid,  enfeebled  the 
received  practice.  He  publibhed  little  in  his 
life-time,  but  after  Jiis  death  a  vast  farrago  of 
works  imputed  to  him  made  their  appearance, 
th-  enumeration  of  which  occupies  above  nine 
quarto  pages  in  Haller^S  Bibliothcca,  but  which 
it  would  be  wholly  superfluous  here  to  tran- 
scribe. The  mostcompkte  edition  of  them  is 
that  of  Geneva,  in  three  volumes,  folio,  1658. 
Prvf.  to  Bccrhaave's  Lhemistry.  Hallcri  Bihl. 
Jllij.  (jf  Chiruig.  Eloy  Diet.  Hi  it.  Mid. 
—  A. 

PARAMO,  Luiz  DE,  a  native  of  Borox  in 
the  diocese  of  Toledo,  archdeacon  and  canon 
of  Leon,  and  afterwards  inquisitor  in  Sicily. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  most  extraordinary  work 
"  De  Oi  igine  et  Progressu  Ojjicii  Sancta  Inqui- 
jity.itis,  ijusque  Digiiilati:  et  Ulilitate,  a  work 
undertaken  under  the  patronage  of  D.  Caspar 
de  Qniroga,  then  archbishop  of  Toledo  and 
inquisitor-general,  and  which  Nicolas  Anto- 
nio has  pronounced  to  be  plenum  scilicet  opus 
varia  cruditiorie  et  doctrina,  tfuas  scribendi  stilus 
et  Ltitiiut  eloijutiitite  facultns  non  inediccritcr 
trtiant.  It  was  lirst  printed  at  Madrid  in  1598, 
afterwards  at  Antwerp  in  1O14.  A  copy  of 
the  first  edition  is  in  Dr.  Williams's  library  in 
Rcd-cross-street ;  this  is  mentiotud  in  order 
that  any  person  who  may  doubt  the  truth  of 


the  following;  account  of  this  marvellous 
book,  may  satisfy  liimself  by  ref;rring  to  the 
orii;inal. 

He  begins  by  proving  God  to  have  been  tlic 
first  inquiiitor:  Fere  et  pre' rie  i,  hareticus  ccii- 
Sitidus  lit,  qui  sciciis  et  prudeii'y  vtl  satis  superqu! 
(idnmiitui,  illud  esse  CcilhcUcum  dcgma,  contrari- 
um  sequitur,  so  he  convicts  .\dam  and  Eve  of 
pertinacious  lieresy,  infideliiy,  apostacy,  and 
bliisphemy.  God  cited  Adam,  otherwise  tlie 
process  would  have  been  null.  On  Adam's 
appearance  he  inquired,  that  is,  made  inquiiili'./i, 
into  the  crime,  'i  he  man  accused  his  wife, 
and  then  the  judge  questioned  her:  he  did  not 
examine  tlie  serpent,  because  of  his  obstinacy, 
for  Jiigeli  p'At  udhasio/iem,  iwmotiliier  rebus 
adharent  ;  iiiflexibile  hahent  lU'erum  ariitrium, 
nee  diseurrere  po'su'it.  The  examinations  were 
secret  and  separate,  that  there  might  be  no  col- 
lusive lying.  He  calls  no  witnesses:  the  in- 
quisitor overlooks  the  reason,  that  there  were 
none  to  call,  and  affirms  that  conscience  and 
confession  are  as  a  thousand  witnesses,  and 
save  the  judge  all  trouble  except  that  of  con- 
demning The  whole  was  done  st-cretly,  that  it 
might  be  a  precedent  for  the  holy-offica;  and 
so  closely  does  this  holy  oflice  observe  the  pre- 
cedent, that  they  make  the  dress  of  pcn:tcnt 
otllniiers  after  the  very  patttrn  of  the  cloaths 
which  God  made  for  Adam  and  Eve,  and  con- 
fiscate all  the  property  of  a  heretic  because 
Adam  and  Eve  were  turned   out  of  paradise. 

(r.  I  to  4s ) 

Abraham  was  an  inquisitor  :  Sarah  was  an 
inquisitor,  for  she  turned  Ishmael  out  of  doors 
for  idolatry  ;  she  saw  him  playing  with  Isaac  } 
playing,  but  it  is  elsewhere  said  (Exod.  32.), 
the  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rose 
up  to  ^\.\y,h(dere,ide:t,  says  St.  Jerome,  idohla- 
trare.  Moreover,  Nicolas  de  Lyra  expounds 
ludcntem  to  mean  idololatranem,  and  therefore  it 
is  plain  that  little  I.shmacl  was  turned  out  for 
idolatry.  In  this  manner  he  goes  on  through 
the  Pentateuch  ami  the  books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges,  iiiuJini;  inqui;itors  all  the  way  tiirough. 
David  was  a  staunch  inquisitor ;  Solomon, 
though  the  wisest  of  mankind,  the  most  per- 
verse dogmatist  of  all  idolaters  and  heretics. 
Zimri,  who  slew  his  master,  was  of  the  holy- 
office  ;  so  was  Elijah,  who  has  some  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  list.  Elisha  and  Jolm  also  arc 
among  the  heroes  of  persecution  ;  and  N'tbu- 
chailnezzar  most  unexpectedly  proves  to  be  an 
inquisitor  also.  Under  the  gospel  Christ  was 
the  first  inquisitor  i  (tlius  do  these  wretches 
blaspheme  that  gospel  3>id  its  divine  autJior  ') 


PAR 


(     6-16     ) 


PAR 


The  lice  who  devoured  Herod,  and  the  rulers 
who  spoiled  the  Jews,  only  executed  the  senten- 
ces of  death  and  confiscation  which  he  had  pro- 
nounced. James  and  John  thought  the  Sama- 
ritans would  be  destroyed  by  lire,  ecre  hsretlio- 
rum  poctuim  !  igiitin,  viJclicit  :  erant  etiim  Sama- 
ritnni  illius  temporis  hitretici  :  then  follow 
the  apostles,  and   they  introduce   the    popes. 

(54-83-)    . 

Such  is  his  theory, — let  us  now  pass  on  to 
the  prictice,  and  here  Paramo  must  be  admitted 
to  be  an  unexceptionable  authority.  lie  was 
an  inquisitor  himself,  he  wrote  under  tlie 
auspices  of  the  inquiiitor-gencval,  and  his  book, 
with  all  the  pa  sports  of  the  inquisition  alTixcd 
to  it,  was  printed  at  Madrid.  'I'lic  great  work 
of  desolation  began  at  Guadalupe  in  1485. 
One  heretical  monk,  fifty-two  Judaizers,  as 
they  are  called,  of  both  sexes,  wen;  then  burnt 
alive,  with  the  bodies  of  six-and- forty  dug 
from  their  graves,  and  the  elligies  of  twenty- 
five,  who  had  happily  effected  their  escape. 
How  many  were  doomed  to  lighter  punish- 
ments is  not  stated  ;  they  arc  said  to  have  been 
innumerable.  The  lightest  of  them  was  to 
wear  a  dress  which  was  a  warning  to  all  Catlio- 
lics  to  sliun  them  ;  to  be,  both  they  and  t/:cii- 
posterity  for  ever,  excluded  from  all  offices  of 
trust  and  honour,  and  prohibited  from  all  orna- 
ments and  even  neatness  of  dress,  on  pain  of 
death.  This  was  the  lightest  punishment. 
All  professed  Jews  were  ordered  to  leave  the 
kingdom  within  a  month  :  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  strict  search  was  made,  and  about 
two  thousand  burnt  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  to  diffuse  terror.  As  the  inquisitors 
were  exercising  this  office  under  the  immediate 
eye  of  their  great  goddess  of  Guadalupe,  they 
were  very  desirous  that  she  should  testify  her 
approbation  by  a  miracle.  Dr.  Francisco 
Sancho  de  la  Fuente,  one  of  the  three  presi- 
dents, recorded  sixty  which  were  vouchsafed 
upon  this  occasion,  and  then  desisted  from  the 
vain  attempt  at  keeping  pace  with  them.  By 
the  year  1520  above  four  thousand  persons  had 
been  burnt  alive  in  the  diocese  of  Seville,  and 
above  thirty  thousand  despoiled  of  all  that  they 
had,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  infamy,  they 
and  their  children  after  them  from  generation 
to  generation,  for  ever  and  ever  !  The  whole 
number  of  persons  in  that  diocese  executed, 
made  infamous,  and  driven  into  exile,  exceeded 
one  hundred  thousand,  and  in  the  city  of 
Seville  three  thousand  houses  were  left  deso- 
late. 

A  third  of  the  confiscated  property  went  to 


the  royal  treasury,  a  third  to  the  extraordinary 
cxpcnces  of  the  faith  (among  wliich  it  is  to  be 
presumed  fuel  was  included),  and  a  third  to  the 
inquisition.  The  converted  Jews  and  relations 
of  the  condemned  compl. lined  to  the  king  that 
the  proceedings  against  them  originated  in 
private  malice  ;  and  Paramo  admits  that  som? 
regulations  were  made  to  remedy  this  abuse, 
whereby  the  holy-office  was  greatly  reformed, 
and  the  tumults  appeased  which  had  been 
raised  because  of  these  new  and  unaccustomed 
proceedings.  Instigated  by  the  devil,  tlien; 
were  some,  he  says,  who  remonstrated  with 
Hernando,  and  more  particul.irly  with  Isabel, 
upon  the  ruin  and  desolation  which  they  were 
bringing  upon  their  kingdom  ;  Isabel  replied, 
that  the  destruction  of  heresy  was  more  im- 
portant than  all  other  considerations-  Ap- 
peals were  made  10  the  avarice  of  these  worthy 
colleagues  in  Catholicism  and  empire,  and  large 
suras  offered  for  toleration  or  individual  im- 
munity. Torquemada  the  grand  inquisitor 
was  fearful  how  this  might  influence  them  \ 
he  entered  the  palace,  and  taking  a  crucifix 
from  under  his  habit,  exclaimed,  "Behold  the 
image  of  our  crucified  Redeemer,  whom  Judas 
sold  to  his  enemies  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  : 
if  ye  approve  that  bargain,  sell  him  now  for  a 
higher  price  ;  I  abdicate  my  office  !  this  shall 
not  be  imputed  to  me  !  you  shall  render  the  ac- 
count of  your  bargain  to  God  !"  and  with  tha.t 
he  laid  down  the  idol  and  departed. 

This  Torquemada  was  the  first  inquisitor- 
general.  He  lived  in  such  fear  of  the  Jews 
and  heretics  that  he  had  always  a  guard  of  fiftT 
horse  and  two  hundred  familiars ;  and  used 
a  unicorn's  horn  at  table  for  fear  of  poison. 

Paramo  says  that  in  the  course  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  the  inquisition  had  burnt 
thirty  thousand  witches;  he  claims  great  part 
of  the  merit  for  himself,  saying  he  had  punish- 
ed very  many  of  them. — R.  S. 

PARDIES,  Ignatius-Gaston,  a  French 
Jesuit  and  ingenious  mathematician  and  philo- 
sopher in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the 
son  of  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Pau 
in  Beam,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1636. 
He  entered  the  society  of  Jesus  when  he  was 
about  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  pursued  his  stu- 
dies with  so  much  diligence  and  success,  that 
he  was  appointed  tutor  in  polite  literature,  and 
composed  mmy  pieces  in  prose  and  verse, 
distinguished  by  delicacy  of  thought,  and  ele- 
gance of  style,  when  he  had  scarcely  arrived  at 
the  age  of  manhood.  His  genius,  however, 
chiefly  inclined  him  to  philosophical  and  ma- 
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thematical  studies,  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self with  the  greatest  ardour,  reading  the  most 
valuable  authors  in  those  sciences,  ancient  and 
modern  :  so  that  in  a  short  time  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  peripatetic  and  Cartesian 
philosophy,  and  taught  them  both  with  great 
reputation.  He  had  adopted  tlie  principles  of 
the  latter ;  yet  he  aficcted  to  be  an  inventor  in 
philosophy  himself,  rather  tlian  a  disciple  of 
Des  Cartes.  In  this  spirit  he  sometimes  ad- 
vanced very  bold  opinions  in  natural  philoso- 
phy, which  met  with  many  opposers,  who 
charged  them  with 'contradictions  and  absurdi- 
ties ;  but  he  possessed  suflicient  ingenuity  to 
combat   their  objections   with   great    address. 
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having  displayed  his  skill   in   the   speculative 
sciences,  with   great    reputation,  in   different 
provinces,  he  was  called  to  Paris,  to  be  profess- 
or of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Lewis  the  Great. 
Here  he  also  taught  the  mathematics,  and  ac- 
quired so  much  fame  by  his  lectures  and  pub- 
hcations,  that  his  acquaintance  was  sought  for 
by   all   the  learned  men  in  the  metropolis,  and 
the  highest  expectations  were  formed  from  his 
future  labours.    Unhappily,  the  sanguine  hopes 
of  his  friends  were  blasted  by  his  premature 
death  in   1673,  when  he  was  only  thirty-seven 
years  of  age.     This  event   is  attributed  to  a 
malignant   disorder   which   he   caught,    while 
zealously  discharging  the  duties  of  preacher 
and  confessor  at  the  Bicetre  during  the  festival 
of  Easter.     He   wrote  with  neatness  and  con- 
ciseness, and  in  a  style  sufHciently  pure,  if  we 
except  a  few  provincial  expressions.     His  prin- 
cipal productions  are,  "  Horologium  thauma- 
ticum  duplex,"  1662,  quarto;  "  Dissertatio  de 
Motu  et  Natura  Conietarum,"   1665,  octavo  ; 
"A   Discourse   on    local    JSIovement,"    1670, 
i2mo. }     "Elements    of    Geometry,"     1670, 
i2mo.  which  have  been  translated  into  several 
languages,  and  into   English  by  Dr.  Harris ; 
•'  a  Discourse  concerning  the   Knowledge  of 
Beasts,"  1672,  i2mo.,  in  which  the  arguments 
of  tlie  Cartesians  are  proposed  in  their  full 
force,  and  so  feebly  answered,  that  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  to  which  side  of  the  question  he  was 
inclined,  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  express  his 
mind  freely  upon    the  subject  -,  "  the   Letter 
of  a  Philosopher  to  a  Cartesian,  one  of  liis 
Friends,"   1672,   i2mo.  ;    "Statistics,  or,   the 
Science  of   moving  Forces,"    1673,    i2mo.  ; 
"  Description  and  Explanation    of   two    Ma- 
chines,   for   facilitating   the    Construction    of 
Sun-Dials,"    1673,    i2mo. ;  "  Observations  on 
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TTi.isiaii.v    There  is  was,  it  had  the  merit  of  being  his  own  inven- 
frcquently  repnntecl  amij^.^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^    ^.^^  _  ^^  ^^,^^^  likewise,  a  book  "on  Geome- 

no  branch  ot  ^^^P  >  ,  ^j^^^^  ^^^^  beside)  trv,"'  in  the  same  taste,  which  he  wrote  about 
STra'rmedicaf  "c^tiJes.  which  he  is  said  t 
hav"  procured  from  some  young  physK.arv 
There  is  also  a  parade  of  leammg  m  quotatioS 
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the  same  time  at  Beauvais.  When  he  had 
finished  liis  course  of  rhetoric,  his  relations 
sent  for  him  to  Paris,  with  a  view  to  his  study- 
ing the  law,  which  had  been  his  fatlicr's  pro- 
fession. Out  of  compliance  with  their  wishes, 
he  went  through  a  course  in  that  faculty  ;  but 
no  sooner  was  it  completed,  than  he  betook 
himself,  with  increased  ardour,  to  those  pur- 
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with  good  books,  and  an  income  of  not  more 
than  two  hundred  livres,  he  lived  contented, 
seldom  stirring  from  his  retreat  but  when  he 
went  to  the  college-royal,  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures of  INI.  de  la  Hire,  or  M.  Sauveur.  As 
soon  as  he  thought  himself  capable  of  teaching 
others,  he  took  pupils ;  and,  fortification  be- 
ing a  branch  of  study  which  the  war  had 
brought  into  particular  notice,  he  frequently 
had  occasion  to  teach  that  science.  After  some 
time,  he  began  to  entertain  scruples  about  un- 
dertaking to  teach  a  subject  of  which  he  had 
no  practical  knowledge,  and  communicated 
them  to  M.  Sauveur.  Upon  this,  that  friend 
recommended  him  to  the  marquis  d'Alegre, 
who  fortunately  at  that  time  wanted  the  assist- 
ance of  an  able  mathematician,  and  engaged 
M.  Parent  in  his  suite.  With  this  ofScer  our 
author  made  two  campaigns,  during  which  he 
had  sufTicicnt  opportunities  to  inform  himself 
respecting  the  nature  of  fortified  places,  ap- 
proaches, &c. ;  of  which  he  drew  a  number 
of  plans,  though  he  had  never  been  instructed 
in  the  art  of  drawing. 

Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  ^I.  Parent  spent 
his  time  in  a  continual  application  to  the  study 
of  natural  philosophy,  and  all  the  branches  of 
the  mathematics,  both  speculative  and  practical, 
to  which  he  added  that  of  anatomy,  botany, 
and  chemistry :  his  genius  and  indef«tigable 
industry  enabling  him  to  surmount  the  diffi- 
culties attendant  on  the  acquisition  of  any 
science.  In  the  year  1699,  M.  Fillau  des  Bil- 
lettes  having  been  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  with  the  title  of 
their  meehanician,  nominated  M.  Parent  for 
the  circles  of  his  elevc-,  or  disciple,  who  particularly  excelled 
|e  now  under-  in  that  branch  of  mathematics.  Soon  after  his 
admission  into  the  society  it  was  discovered, 
that  he  directed  his  attention  to  all  the  subjects 
that  came  before  them,  and  that  he  was  corn- 
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petent  to  the  investigation  of  every  topic  which 
was  recommended  to  their  notice.  But  tliis 
extent  of  ability  and  compass  of  knowledge 
which  he  possessed,  joined  to  a  natural  warmth 
and  impetuosity  of  temper,  excited  a  spirit  of 
contradiction  in  him,  which  he  indulged  upon 
all  occasions ;  sometimes  to  a  degree  of  preci- 
pitancy that  was  highly  culpable,  and  too  often 
but  with  little  regard  to  decency.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  some  iiery  spirits  shewed  the  .same 
behaviour  towards  him,  to  which  he  gave  the 
first  provocation,  and  the  papers  which  he 
brought  to  the  academy  were  often  treated 
with  much  severity.  To  such  attacks  he  laid 
himself  open  in  his  best  pieces,  by  a  want  of 
perspicuity  and  method  which  gieatly  detract- 
ed from  their  value,  and  was  the  cause  why 
his  works  never  met  with  a  circulation  propor- 
tioned to  the  excellence  of  the  matter  contained 
in  them.  In  the  year  1 7 16,  the  king  establisli- 
ed  a  new  regulation  for  the  academy,  by 
which  the  class  of  flcvis  was  suppressed,  as  it 
created  a  distinction  that  seemed  to  put  too 
great  an  inequality  between  the  members.  On 
this  occasion  M.  Parent  was  made  an  adjunct, 
or  assistant  member  of  the  class  of  geometry  ; 
though  he  enjoyed  this  appointment  only 
for  a  very  sliort  time,  bting  cut  oiT  by  the 
small-pox  in  the  same  year,  when  he  was 
about  the  age  of  fifty.  Notwithstanding  his 
contentious  and  irritable  disposition,  and  a 
forbidding  austerity  and  roughiios  of  manners 
by  v.'hich  he  was  distinguished,  he  is  said  to 
have  possessed  great  goodness  of  heart,  as  was 
well  known  to  his  intimate  associates  -,  and 
though  his  fortune  was  very  limited,  he  devot- 
ed a  considerable  share  of  it  to  acts  of  benefi- 
cence and  charity.  Besides  leaving  many 
works  behind  him  in  manuscript,  he  published, 
*'  Elements  of  Mechanics  and  natural  Philoso- 
phy,' 1700,  i2mo.  ;  "  Mathematical  and  Phy- 
bical  Researches,"  a  kind  of  journal,  which 
first  appeared  in  1705,  in  i2mo.,  and  after- 
wards greatly  augmented  in  171 2,  in  three 
volumes,  quarto  ;  and  "  a  theoretico-practical 
Treatise  on  .\rithmetic,"  1714,  octavo.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  multitude  of  papers 
in  the  different  French  "  Journals,"  and  in  the 
volumes  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,"  from  the  year  1700  to  1714,  several 
papers  in  almost  every  volume,  upon  a  great 
variety  of  mathematical  subjects.  Ftntenellts 
Mlogc  ill  the  Hiit.  af  the  Acad,  of  Sciences,  Mo- 
reri.  Noiiv.  Diet.  Hiit.  lluttons  Math. 
iJ/V/.— M. 
PAREUS,  David,  vernacularly   lVa:tigl<fr, 


a  celebrated  German  protestant  divine  of  the 
reformed  communion  in  the  sixti.-enth  ;ind  for- 
mer part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom 
at  Francostcin  in  Silesia,  in  the  year  1548. 
His  father,  who  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
peasant,  alter  having  him  educated  at  a  school 
in  his  native  town,  placed  him  as  an  appren- 
tice, at  first  with  an  apothecary,  and  after- 
wards, at  the  instigation  of  an  ill-humoured 
second  wife,  with  a  shoemaker.  This  humble 
situation  did  not  repress  the  early  inclinaliou 
which  young  David  had  discovered  for  acquir- 
ing learning,  and  at  hngth  his  father  permit- 
ted him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  mind. 
When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  therefore, 
he  was  sent  to  Hirehberg,  where  there  was  a 
college,  of  which  Cliristopher  Schilling,  a  man 
of  considerable  learning,  was  the  principal. 
It  was  a  prevalent  custom  in  those  times, 
among  such  students  as  devoted  themselves  to 
literary  pursuits,  to  change  their  family  names 
for  others  taken  from  the  Greek  language,  car- 
rying  with  them  a  similar  meaning ;  and  of 
this  custom  Schilling  was  an  admirer.  He, 
therefore,  persuaded  our  young  scholar  to  take 
the  name  of  Fanus,  formed  from  the  Greek 
word  r'j.^i\%,  which  signifies  thf  chtd,  as 
ivaiige,  whence  his  family  name  Wangle  was 
formed,  does  in  the  German.  David  had  not 
been  settled  many  months  at  Hirehberg,  before 
he  found'  means  to  support  his  expences  by 
undertaking  the  office  of  private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  an  honest  citizen,  and  by  the  hand- 
some presents  which  he  received  from  one  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place,  for  writ- 
ing some  verses  on  the  deatli  of  his  eldest  son, 
and  other  poems,  with  the  subjects  of  which 
that  gentleman  furnished  him.  In  tlie  .mean 
time.  Schilling  had  not  only  persua.led  his 
pupil  to  change  his  name,  but  had  made  a 
convert  of  him  from  Lutheranism,  in  which 
he  had  been  educated,  to  the  principles  of 
the  reformed  church,  on  the  subject  of  the 
real  prestnct ,-  and  he  succeeded  in  the  same 
manner  with  tl-.e  rest  of  his  scholars.  This 
change  in  doctrinal  sentiment  involved  both 
the  master  and  pupil  in  no  little  trouble :  the 
former  being  expelled  from  his  college,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  minister  of  that  place  ;  and 
the  latter  runiung  the  risk  of  being  disinherit- 
ed by  his  exasperated  father.  ^Vith  great  dif- 
ficultv,  when  his  father's  anger  was  a  little 
cooled,  he  obt.iined  his  permission  to  go  .md 
finish  his  studies  in  the  Palatinate,  though  he 
used  an  argument  which  seldom  fails  of  being 
effectual   with  p.irsimonious  persons;    whicU 
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WS'^,  tliat  by  that,  means  he  should  have  it  in 
his  power  to  maintain  himself,  without  occa- 
sioning any  cxpence  to  his  family.  So  trifling 
was  the  sum  which  his  father  allowed  him  for 
his  journey,  that  lie  was  sometimes  reduced  to 
tlie  necessity  of  begging  for  subsistence  on  the 
road;  but  he  at  length  arrived  at  Amberg, 
where  the  elector-palatine,  Frederic  III.,  had 
appointed  his  master  Schilling  principal  of  a 
new  college  which  he  had  founded  at  that 
place.  Soon  afterwards,  in  1566,  he  was  sent 
with  ten  of  his  schoolfellows  to  Heidelberg  •, 
and  they  carried  with  them  such  effectual  re- 
commendations from  their  common  master, 
that  they  were  all  admitted  into  the  college  of 
wisdom,  of  which  Zachary  Urshius,  professor 
of  divinity,  was  director. 

The  university  of  Heidelberg  was  at  this 
time  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  had 
able  professors  in  all  the  faculties  ;  of  which 
circumstance  Pareus  availed  himself  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  and  made  a  distinguished 
proficiency  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  philosophy, 
and  divinity.  In  157 1,  when  he  was  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  ministry,  and  sent  to  ofliciate  at  a  village 
called  Schlettenbach,  where  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  introduce  the  protestant  reformed 
religion.  In  this  design  he  met  with  consider- 
able opposition  from  the  Roman-catholic  in- 
habitants, who  shut  the  church-doors  against 
him  ;  and,  after  they  had  been  forced  open, 
and  the  images  and  altars  thrown  down,  refus- 
ed to  give  any  assistance  in  clearing  the  church 
from  the  rubbish.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
he  was  recalled  to  Heidelberg,  and  appointed 
to  teach  the  third  class  of  students  •,  in  which 
employment  he  acquitted  himself  with  such 
ability,  that  after  the  expiration  of  two  years 
he  was  promoted  to  the  second  class.  After 
holding  this  situation  six  months,  he  resigned 
it,  to  become  pastor  of  Hemsbach  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Worms,  and  to  establish  the  reformed 
religion  in  that  place.  Here,  as  at  Schletten- 
bach, he  was  obliged  to  make  forcible  entry 
into  his  church  ;  but  he  found  the  dispo.sition 
of  the  people  more  favourable   towards    the 

Erotestant  cause  than  at  die  former  place,  and 
^  e  readily  obtained  their  consent  to  commit  the 
images  to  the  flames.  Soon  after  his  settle- 
ment at  Hemsbach  he  entered  into  the  marriage 
state,  and  his  nuptials,  which  were  publicly 
celebrated  in  1574,  exhibited  a  novel  sight  to 
the  parishioners,  who  had  been  frequently 
scandalized  at  the  concubines  and  base-born 


ofi^spring  of  their  priests,  but  had  never  before 
seen  a  clergyman  take  to  himself  a  wife. 
However,  they  were  soon  reconciled  to  the 
new  practice,  especially  when  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  what  the  apostle  Paul  has 
said  relative  to  bishops'  marriages.  In  the 
year  1577,  upon  the  death  of  tlie  elector 
Prederic  III.  his  son  Lewis,  who  was  a  zealous 
Lutheran,  established  ministers  of  that  commu- 
nion throughout  his  dominions,  in  the  room 
of  the  reformed  ;  by  which  measure  Pareus  lost 
liis  living.  On  this  occasion  he  retired  into 
the  territories  of  prince  John  Casimir,  brother 
to  that  elector,  and  oflkiated  for  tliree  years  as 
minister  of  Ogersheim  near  Frankcnthal.  Af- 
terwards he  removed  to  fill  the  same  oflice  at 
Winzingen  near  Neustadt.  W  hat  rendered 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  place  the  more 
agreeable  and  advantageous  to  him  was  the 
circumstance,  that  prince  Casimir  had  founded 
a  schola  illmtris  at  that  place  in  1578,  and  had 
settled  there  all  the  professors  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Heidelberg.  In  1583,  the 
elector  Lewis  dying,  the  sole  guardianship  of 
his  son  Frederic  IV.  and  the  administration  of 
the  Palatinate  devolved  upon  prince  Casimir ; 
who  restored  the  reformed  ministers,  and  ap- 
pointed Pareus  second  professor  in  the  college 
of  wisdom  at  Heidelberg,  in  the  year  1584. 
I'wo  years  afterwards  he  commenced  author, 
by  publishing  his  "  Methodus  Ubiquitari^e 
Controversije."  In  1589,  he  published  an 
edition  of  the  German  version  of  "  the  Bible," 
at  Neustadt,  with  notes  -,  which  drew  him 
into  a  warm  controversy  with  a  Lutheran  of 
Tubingen,  named  James  Andreas.  In  1591, 
Pareus  was  appointed  first  professor  in  the 
college  of  wisdom  ;  and  in  1592,  counsellor  of 
the  ecclesiastical  senate.  These  promotions 
were  followed,  in  J  593,  by  his  admission,  in  a 
most  solemn  manner,  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity. 

Pareus  engaged  in  several  controversies  with 
the  writers  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  parti- 
cularly in  1596,  when  he  undertook  the  vin- 
dication of  Calvin,  who  was  charged  with 
favouring  Judaism  in  his  exposition  of  several 
passages  of  scripture.  Two  years  afterwards 
he  was  nominated  to  the  chair  of  divinity  pro- 
fessor for  the  Old  Testament  at  Heidelberg; 
by  which  means  he  was  delivered  from  the  ex- 
cessive fatigue  which  he  had  sustained  for 
fourteen  years,  of  governing  the  youth  who 
were  educated  in  the  college  of  wisdom.  In 
the  year  1602,  upon  the  death  of  Daniel  Tos- 
sanus,  Pareus  succeeded  him  in  the  chair  of 
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divinity  professor  for  the  New  Testament. 
He  had  now  risen  into  very  high  reputation, 
which  was  so  widely  diffused,  that  it  induced 
numerous  students  to  come  and  attend  his  lec- 
tures at  Heidelberg,  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
Hungary  and  Poland.  Having  purchased  a 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  in  the  year 
1607,  he  erected  an  apartment  in  the  garden, 
for  a  library  and  study,  calling  it  his  Pareaitum  ; 
which  name  was  afterwards  given  by  the  city 
to  the  whole  house.  On  this  house  the  elector 
bestowed  several  privileges  and  immunities, 
as  a  reward  of  the  professor's  merits.  In  the 
year  161 7,  an  evangelical  jubilee  was  solemniz- 
ed at  Heidelberg,  in  commemoration  of  the 
first  step  taken  towards  the  emancipation  of 
the  church  from  the  yoke  of  popery  a  hundred 
years  before,  when  Luther  began  to  preach 
against  indulgences.  This  jubilee  lasted  three 
days,  during  which  orations,  disputations, 
poems,  and  sermons  were  delivered  on  the  oc- 
casion. Pareus  also  published  some  pieces 
on  the  subject,  which  gave  rise  to  a  contro- 
versy between  him  and  the  Jesuits  of  Mentz. 
In  1618,  at  the  request  of  the  states- general, 
he  was  urged  to  go  to  the  synod  of  Dort  ;  but 
he  excused  Iiimselt  from  undertaking  so  long 
a  journey,  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmi- 
tits.  After  this  time  he  enjoyed  but  little  tran- 
quillity. He  had  a  strong  presentiment  of  the 
ruinous  consequences  which  would  follow  his 
master  the  elector's  acceptance  of  the  crown 
of  Bohemia.  He  was  perpetually  disturbing 
himself  with  bad  omens,  presented  to  him  by 
what  he  saw  either  awake  or  asleep  :  for  he  h.-id 
great  faith  in  dreams.  Persuaded  as  he  was 
that  Heidelberg  would  be  taken  by  the  papists, 
and  dreading  above  all  tilings  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  monks,  to  whom  he  considered 
himself  to  be  peculiarly  obnoxious,  on  ac- 
count of  the  books  which  he  had  written 
ag.iinst  the  pope  and  Bellarmine,  he  re.adily 
followed  the  advice  which  was  given  l»lm  to 
provide  in  time  for  his  safety  •■,  and  he  chose 
for  his  asylum  the  town  of  Anweil  in  the 
duchy  of  Deux-Ponts,  near  Landau,  where  he 
arrived  in  October  1621.  Some  months  after- 
wards he  quitted  that  place  and  went  to 
Neustadt ;  not  did  he  make  a  long  stay  there, 
but  ventured  to  return  to  Heidelberg,  to  spend 
his  last  days  in  his  beloved  Ptirtanuni.  He 
died  there  in  June  1622,  when  he  was  nearly 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  was  buiied  with 
all  the  funeral  honours  which  the  universities 
of  Germany  are  accustomed  to  bestow  on  their 
most  distinguished  members.     He  is  represent- 


ed by  his  son  Philip  Pareus,  who  wrote  his  life, 
to  have  been  a  man  of  a  very  mild  and  moder- 
ate temper.  "  And  it  must  be  confessed," 
says  Bayle,  "  that  he  was  none  of  those  un- 
tractable  divines,  who  will  not  yield  the  least 
thing  for  the  sake  of  peace :  the  Ircuicum 
which  he  published  proves  the  contrary.  But 
then,  to  pretend  that  he  did  not  write  on  se- 
veral occasions  in  a  passionate  style,  abounding 
with  opprobrious  language,  is  certainly  to  be 
deluded  by  a  fantastical  imagination,  which 
is  but  too  common.  Pareus  was  a  great  enemy 
to  the  least  innovations.  Now  though  the 
least  swerving  from  the  opinions  commonly 
received,  be  often  the  cause  of  great  evils  in 
matters  of  religion,  yet  it  will  never  be  said 
that  they  who  are  so  extremely  watchful 
against  the  most  trifling  errors,  have  a  great 
stock  ol  toleration,  whatsoever  eulogies  one 
may  otherwise  bestow  on  the  importance  of 
their  services.  Pareus  could  not  bear  Ramus, 
because  he  had  dared  to  remove  the  bounda- 
ries of  our  ancestors. —  Lastly,  Pareus  had  to 
write  agahist  so  many  persons,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  him  not  to  contract  a 
habit  of  using  opprobrious  language.  They 
who  know  what  it  is  to  fence  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  cannot  but  understand  my  meaning." 
His  works  consist  of  "  Commentaries"  upon 
several  of  the  books  of  scripture,  and  numer- 
ous critical,  didactic,  polemic,  and  miscella- 
neous pieces,  which  were  collected  together, 
and  published  at  Frankfort  in  1647,  in  four 
volumes,  folio.  He  gave  so  much  ollence  to 
king  James  I.  of  England,  by  some  antimo- 
narchical  principles  \Ahich  he  advanced  in 
liis  "  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
tlie  Romans,"  that  his  majesty  ordered  that 
work  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hang- 
man ;  and  it  was  coi'.demned  in  the  most  dis- 
graceful manner  by  the  university  of  Oxford. 
An  answer  to  it  was  published  by  Dr.  David 
Owen,  a  ^\'elshman,  and  chaplain  to  the  carl 
of  Holderness,  under  the  title  of,  "  Anti- 
parxus,  sive  Determinatio  de  Jure  Regio 
habita  Cantabiigi.r  in  Scholis  tlicologicis,  19 
April  1619,  contra  Davidcm  Parxum,  citeros- 
qiie  reformats;  Rcligionis  Antimonarchos," 
1632,  octavo,  to  which  a  reply  was  written  by 
the  subject  of  the  next  article.  Freheri  Jktat. 
Vir.  lirud.  C.lar.  Juiyle.  Alereri.  Ncuv. 
Diit.  y////.— M. 

PAREUS,  John-PhiLIP,  son  of  David 
Partus,  was  born  in  1576  at  Hembach,  in  the 
diocese  of  Worms.  He  studied  at  Neustadt 
and  Heidelberg ;  and  afterwards,  at  the  ex- 
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penct  of  the  elector-palatine,  visited  several 
forcifjn  universities,  being  generally  well  re- 
ceived on  account  of  his  father's  reputation. 
In  1610  he  was  made  rector  of  the  college  at 
Neustadt,  where  he  continued  till  the  town 
fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Spaniards  in  1622, 
on  which  ocdsion  his  library  was  plundered. 
I'Vom  the  number  of  his  publications  lie  ranks 
among  the  most  laborious  of  the  German 
critics  and  grammarians.  He  was  particularly 
attached  to  the  comedies  of  Phiutus,  and  had 
a  furious  controversy  with  Grutcr  on  their 
account.  After  having  been  at  the  head  of 
various  colleges,  among  which  was  that  of 
Hanau,  he  died  about  1650.  Of  the  works  of 
this  -luthor  are  "Lexicon  Plautinum,''  i6t/\, 
an  useful  vocabulary  of  the  woids  used  by  Plau- 
tusj  "Electa  Plautina,"  1601  ;  an  edition  of 
Plautus  with  commentaries,  1619;  "Electa 
Symmachiana-,"  "  Calligraphia  Romana ;" 
"Lexicon  Criticum,'  1645.  ^^^  ^'*°  wrote 
some  commentaries  on  scripture,  and  some 
works  on  tlwology. 

D.ANiiiL  Pareus,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
likewise  a  learned  philologist,  and  published 
an  edition  of  the  poem  of  Musu  us  on  the  loves 
of  Hero  and  Leander  j  notes  on  Quintilian  and 
Lucretius  ;  "  Medulla  flistorix  Ecclesiastica;," 
and  other  works.     Bayk.      Jlloreri. — A. 

PARIS,  Fr  4NCIS,  a  French  priest  and  writer 
of  esteemed  pious  and  practical  treatises,  was 
born  in  an  unknown  year  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  at  Chatillon  in  ihe  vicinity  of  Paris. 
He  was  of  obscure  birth,  and  when  young 
served  as  a  domestic  in  the  family  of  MM. 
Vazet,  who  had  a  house  at  Chatillon.  Pleased 
with  his  behaviour,  and  the  inclination  whicli 
he  shewed  for  acquiring  knowledge,  those 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  grand-vicar  and 
archdeacon  of  Sens,  took  upon  themselves  the 
c.ire  of  his  education,  and,  when  he  was  pro- 
perly cjualified,  obtained  for  him  admission 
into  holy  orders.  Some  time  afterwards  he 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  St.  Lambert, 
ii'.ar  tl.e  mcii.iStery  of  Port-Royal  in  the  Fields  ; 
which  he  served  for  some  years  with  great 
zeal  and  fidelity,  greatly  to  tlie  satisfaction  as 
well  as  edification  of  the  parishioners.  At 
length,  not  being  able  to  conquer,  it  is  said,  his 
fears  occasioned  by  the  v/olves  which  had  the 
boldi^ess  to  come  almost  to  his  parsonage-house, 
he  resigned  th.at  benefice,  and  removed  into 
the  province  of  Maine,  to  the  lordship  of  M. 
le  Vayer,  the  chapel  of  whose  family  mansion 
served  as  a  church  to  the  parish  in  which  it 
was  situated.     In  this  chapel  M.  Paris  officiat- 


ed for  a  considerable  time,  to  crowded  audi- 
ences from  the  neighbouring  country,  and  dili- 
gently discharged  at  the  same  time  the  other 
functions  of  a  parish-priest.  His  last  removal 
was  to  Paris,  where  he  died  sub-vicar  of  the 
parochial  church  of  St.  Stephen  of  the  Mount, 
in  171  8,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  As  lie  was  a 
person  of  great  induttry,  and  fond  of  retire- 
ment whenever  his  ministerial  duties  permitted 
it,  he  found  time  to  compose  a  number  of 
works,  which  are  said  to  be  equally  solid  and 
edifying.  Tlie  principal  of  them  are,  '•  Forms 
of  Prayer,  founded  on  a  Paraphrase  of  the 
Psalms,"  first  published  in  1690,  i2mo.  and 
afterwards  frequently  reprinted ;  "  Prayers 
founded  on  a  Paraphraseof  various  Passages  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,"  1 2nio. ;  '■  a  Martyro- 
logy,  or,  general  View  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  of  their  Virtues  and  principal  .:\ctions," 
1691,  octavo;  a  treatise  "on  the  Benefit  of  the 
Sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Eucharist,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sentiments  of  the  Fathers,  the 
Popes,  and  the  Councils,"  1673,  in  which  he 
is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  his  friends 
.MM.  Arnauld  and  Nicole  ;  "  Familiar  Instruc- 
tions founded  on  the  Gospels  for  all  the  Sun- 
days and  Festivals  throughout  the  Year,"  1699, 
i2mo.  and  often  reprinted;  "the  Gospel  ex- 
plained according  to  tlie  Fathers,  ecclesiastical 
Authors,  and  the  Harmony  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists," in  four  volumes  octavo,  the  two  first 
published  in  1693,  and  the  two  last  in  1698  ; 
"  Prayers  and  divine  Aspirations,  extracted 
from  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine," 
1698;  "Christian  Regulations  for  the  Con- 
duct of  Life,  taken  from  the  sacred  Scriptures 
and  the  holy  Fathers,"  1673,  izmo. ;  a  French 
version,  rather  paraphrastic,  of  TJiomas  a 
Kempis's  four  books  "  on  the  Imitation  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  1705,  i2mo.  to  which  is  pre- 
ii.xed  a  concise  and  well-written  view  of  the 
principal  foundations  of  cliristian  morality ; 
and  other  pieces,  for  an  account  of  which,  as 
well  as  of  the  author's  inedited  manuscripts, 
we  refer  to  AIoierL     Nouv.  Diet.  Hiii. — .M. 

PARIS,  Francis,  generally  known  by  the  4 
name  of  the  abbe  Paris,  and  rendered  famous 
for  a  time  by  the  impostures  and  delusions 
which  were  practised  at  his  tomb,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  a  counsellor  to  the  parliament, 
and  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1690.  Had  he 
chosen  to  follow  the  profession  of  the  law,  he 
would  have  succeeded  to  his  father's  appoint- 
ment;  but  he  preferred  embracing  the  ecclesi- 
astical life,  and  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders. 
For  some  time  he  instructed  the  catechumens 
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in  the  parish  of  St.  Como,  and  had  the  conduct 
of  the  conferences  attended  by  the  youiifi;  can- 
didates for  the  clerical  order,  in  the  disputes 
occasioned  by  the  bull  Uiiigenitus,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  Jansenist  party;  on  which  ac- 
count the  cardinal  de  Noaiiles  was  desirous  of 
presenting  him  to  the  living  of  St.  Como,  but 
was  prevsnted  from  that  design  by  unforeseen 
obstacles.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
abbe  Paris  renounced  all  claim  to  his  patrimo- 
nial inheritance  in  favour  of  a  younger  brother, 
and  devoted  himself  to  what  he  conceived  to 
be  a  life  of  meritorious  poverty.  Having 
made  trial  of  different  solitudes,  he  at  length 
fixed  upon  a  house  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Mar- 
cel, where  he  spent  his  time  in  prayer,  and  the 
most  rigorous  acts  of  penance,  supporting  him- 
self by  making  stockings  for  the  poor,  with 
whom  he  divided  the  earnings  of  his  labour. 
By  this  course  of  life  he  acquired  a  character  for 
extraordinary  sanctity  with  the  superstitious 
populace,  and  pious  old  women,  whose  igno- 
rance and  credulity  led  them  to  ascribe  such 
mortifications  to  the  perfection  of  virtue.  He 
died,  most  probably  owing  to  tlie  severity  of 
the  discipline  which  he  observed,  in  1727, 
when  he  was  only  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  "  Commentary  on  tlic 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,"  an  "Explication  of 
the  nine  first  Chapters  of  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Romans,"  an  "  Explication  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,"  and  "  an  Analysis 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,"  which  arc 
very  indifferent  performances,  and  have  had 
few  readers.  He  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Medard  at  Pari»,  where  his  brother 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  which  the 
great  reputation  of  his  sanctity  drew  many 
people  to  visit,  who  paid  tlieir  devotions  to 
him,  as  to  a  saint.  This  concourse  gradually 
increasing,  he  was  soon  considered  to  be  a 
subject  proper  to  revive  the  credit  of  the 
Jansenist  party,  which  was  now  depressed  by 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  supported  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  court,  ^^'ithin  five  years,  there- 
fore, after  his  dcatli,  the  confident  report  of 
miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb,  was  propagated 
not  only  in  t!.c  chy  of  Paris  but  through  the 
whole  kingdom.  In  consequence  of  this,  in- 
finite crowds  were  perpetually  pressing  to  ilie 
place,  who  were  duped  by  the  artifices  of  crafty 
impostors,  and  went  away  proclaiming  the 
benefits  received  from  the  saint,  in  the  cure 
or  relief  of  the  most  desperate  diseases.  In 
vain  did  men  of  sober  sense  endeavour  to  dis- 
abuse tlie  multitude  -,  nor  could  *]!  the  power 


of  the  government  give  a  check  to  the  rapidity 
of  this  superstition,  till  by  inclosing  the  tomb 
within  a  wall,  all  access  to  it  wis  effectually 
obstructed.  This  step  gave  occasion  to  the 
following  epigram,  which  was  fixed  upon  the 
mclosure,  in    the    st3;le  cf   the  roy.ii  edicts: 

Df  pur  Ir  Ttoy.     Dcfcutc  a  Di1.11 
])i:  fairc  MiMclc5  en  cc  Liiir. 

But  though  this  expedient  put  an  em:  Jjthc 
external  worship  of  the  sai)it,  it  did  not  for 
some  time  shake  the  credit  of  his  miracles,  dis- 
tinct  accounts  of  which  were  drawn  up  and 
dispersed  among  the  people.  One  collection 
of  them  was  made  by  .M.  de  Montgcron,  as 
we  have  seen  under  his  article,  and  presented 
to  the  king;  and  several  other  collections  of 
them  v.'cre  published,  containing  in  the  '.vhole 
above  an  hundred  miracles.  Tlie  reality  of 
these  wonders  was  attested  by  clergy  of  the 
first  dignity,  who  presented  a  verbal  process  of 
each  to  the  archbishops,  with  a  petition  signed 
by  above  twenty  of  tiic  beneficed  clerg'y  of 
Paris,  desiring  that  they  might  be  authenticallv 
registered,  and  solemnly  publishcii  to  the  peo'- 
ple  as  true  miracles.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  wany  of  the  persons  concerned  werr: 
imposed  upon  by  their  own  superstitious  crcdu- 
hty ;  but  on  behalf  of  others,  whose  sagacity, 
learning,  and  good  sense  were  abundantly  dis- 
covered in  other  matters,  no  such  plea  can  be 
admitted.  With  Dr.  Mosheim  we  say,  that 
"  we  cm  easily  account  for  the  delusions  of 
weak  enthusiasts,  or  the  tricks  of  egregious 
impostors ;  but  wlien  we  see  men  of  piety 
and  judgment  appearing  in  defence  of  such 
miracles  as  those  now  under  consideration,  we 
must  conclude,  that  tlicy  look  upon  fraud  is 
lawful  in  the  support  of  a  good  cause,  and 
make  no  scruple  of  deceiving  the  people,  when 
they  propose,  by  this  delusion,  to  confirm  an.l 
propagate  what  they  take  to  be  the  truth." 
Moieri.  Nouv.  Diet.  J/ijt.  Jilidditton's  En- 
quiry into  niiraitilous  Poiuers,  p.  223,  tslc. 
Moih.  Iliit.  Ere/,  sac.  wii.  stit,  H.  par.  i.  rnf, 
f.  f;ol.  nd  5  42. — M. 

PARIS,  IMatthkw,  an  early  English  hino- 
rian,  was  a  monk  of  it.  .\lban's  of  the  Cluiiiac 
congregation,  and  flourished  from  the  venr 
1245  to  1259,  which  was  that  of  his  death, 
tic  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  almost  uni- 
versal accomplishments;  a  matlieniatician,  poet, 
orator,  theologian,  painter,  and  architect,  »nd 
moreover  a  person  of  uncommon  integrity. 
He  was  employed  to  visit  the  monasteries  and 
revive  ^heir  decayed  discipline,  and  lie  freely 
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cfnJured  whnt  he  found  wronp;  in  all  orders  of 
peopl2.  His  principal  work  is  his  "  Historia 
M.iior,"  which  is  supposed  originally  to  have 
hai;  a  first  part  commencing  with  the  creation, 
and  con  nii;  dovvn  to  Wiliiam  the  Conqueror, but 
there  is  left  of  it  only  the  annals  of  eight  English 
k'  :gs,  frTn  the  beginning  of  the  Conqueror's 
rc.gn  to  the  end  of  that  of  Henry  III.,  the  latter 
years  h  ing  added  by  another  writer,  supposed  to 
have  been  William  Rishanger,  a  monk  of  the 
same  monastery.  This  is,  upon  the  whole, 
a  valuable  history,  composed  with  candour  and 
exactness.  It  displays  great  freedom  in  ex- 
posing the  usurpations  of  the  Roman  see  upon 
tlie  prerogatives  of  the  English  kings,  on  which 
account  it  incurs  the  censure  of  cardinal  Baro- 
iiius,  who  otherwise  speaks  of  it  with  great 
conmicndation.  This  work  was  first  printed 
at  London  in  1571,  which  edition  was  copied 
at  Zurich.  It  was  republished  by  a  Dr.  Wats 
in  1606,  folio,  with  various  readings,  the 
author's  additamenta,  and  his  lives  of  the  ab- 
bots of  St.  Albaii's.  Mattliew  Paris  also  com- 
posed a  "  Historia  Minor,"  being  an  abridg- 
ment of  tlie  former,  but  with  some  circum- 
stances not  contained  in  that.  It  is  extant 
only  in  MS-  He  wrote  some  other  works 
which  have  either  perished,  or  are  concealed  in 
libraries-  rossii  Hist.  Lat.  Nicholson's  Histor, 
I.ibr.—K. 

PARKER,  Matthew,  the  second  protest- 
ant  archbishop  of  Canteibury,  and  a  prelate  of 
considerable  abilities  and  learning,  was  the  son 
of  a  substantial  tradesman  of  Norwich,  where 
he  was  born  in  the  year  1504.  When  only 
twelve  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father  ;  but  his 
mother  took  care  to  place  him  under  the  in- 
struction of  good  masters,  by  whom  he  was 
well  grounded  in  grammar-learning.  In  the 
year  1520,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  entered  of  Corpus- 
Christi,  or  Bennet-college  \  of  which  house  he 
was  chosen  a  bible-clerk,  or  scholar,  in  the 
following  year.  Here  he  applied  with  great 
assiduity  to  his  studies,  and  in  1523,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  In  15^7,  he 
was  ordain ;d  deacon,  and  afterwards  priest ; 
And  in  the  =ame  year  he  commenced  M.  A. 
and  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  collegp.  He  had 
DOW  acquired  so  high  a  reputation  for  learning, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  students  who  were 
•.nvited  from  Cambridge  to  adorn  cardinal 
Wolsey's  college  at  Oxford,  now  Christ-church 
college;  but,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he 
declined  that  invitation,  and  continued  dili- 
geutly  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Cambridge. 


Having,  within  five  or  six  years,  read  over  the 
fathers  and  councils,  and  rendered  himself  an 
accomplished   divine,   in    1533,  when  he  was 
about  nine-and-twenty  years  of  age,  he  preach- 
ed his  first  sermon  before  the  university.     Af- 
terwards lie  preached  frequently  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cambridge,  and  in  the  town,  with 
great  acceptability.     In  the  course  of  his  en- 
quiries he  had  strongly  imbibed  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  and  he  shewed  so  much 
zeal  for  them,  that  archbishop  Cranmer  granted 
him  a  licence  to  preach  throughout  his  pro- 
vince.    About   this   time  he  was  sent  for  to 
court,    and    made   chaplain    to    queen     Anne 
Boleyn,  with  whom  he  soon  grew  into  great 
favour ;  and  so  high  was  the  opinion  which  she 
entertained  of  his  learning,  prudence  and  piety, 
that  a  short  time  before  her  death,  she  gave 
him  a  particular  charge  to  take   care  of  her 
daughter  Elizabeth,  that  she  might  not  want 
his  pious  and   wise  counsel.     In    1534,  Mr. 
Parker  commenced  bachelor  of  divinity ;  and 
soon  afterwards  he  was  presented  by  the  queen 
to  the  deanery  of  the  college  of  Stoke,  near 
Clare  in  Suffolk,  a  preferment  of  small  value 
in  a   pecuniary  view,  but  affording  a  pleasing 
place  of  retirement  when  he  chose  to  withdraw 
from   the  court,  or  the  university,  from  which 
it  was  about  twenty  miles  distant.      Here  he 
laboured    to   reform    the  popish   superstitions 
which  were  practised  in  the  college,  making 
new  statutes  for  that  purpose  ;  and  he  likewise 
founded  a  grammar-school,  for  the  instruction 
of  youth  in  good  learning,  and  in  the  principles 
of  the  christian  religion,  at  which  the  children 
of  the  poor  were  taught  gratis.     Mr.  Parker 
still  continued  to  preach  a:isiduously,  at  Stoke, 
Cambridge,  and  other  places ;  and  sometimes 
in  London,  at  St.   Paul's  cross.     iJy  the  zeal 
with  which,  in  one  of  his  sermons  at  Clare,  he 
attacked  some  popish  superstitions,  he  excited 
the  resentment  of  some   bigoted   papists,  who 
exhibited  articles  against  him  ;  but  he  defend- 
ed himself  in   a  manner  so  satisfactory  to  the 
lord  chancellor  Audley,  that  lie  bid  him  go  on, 
and  not  fear  such  enemies.     In  the  year  1537, 
after  the  death  of   queen   Anne  Boleyn,  king 
Henry  VIII.  took  Mr.  Parker  into  his  own  ser- 
vice, appointing  him  one  of  his  chaplains.     In 
1538,  he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity;  in 
1541,    installed   prebendary  in    the  cathedral 
church  of  Ely  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  pre- 
sented by  the  chapter  of  Stoke  to  the  rectory 
of  Ashen  in  Essex.     This  living  he  resigned  in 
1544  ;  immediately  after  which  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Birlingham  All-Saints, 
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in  his  native  county  of  Norfolk.  In  the  same 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  king's  letters  com- 
mendatory, containing  a  very  honourable  testi- 
mony to  his  character  and  worth,  he  was 
chosen  master  of  Corpus-Christi,  or  lljnnct- 
college;  to  wiiich  he  afterwards  became  a  libe- 
ral benefactor,  and  compiled  for  it  a  new  body  of 
statutes.  In  1545,  lie  was  elected  vice-chan- 
cellor of  tlie  university  of  Cambridge ;  and  in 
the  same  year  he  was  presented  by  hie  college 
to  the  rectory  of  Landbcach  in  Car.ibridge- 
shire.  In  1547,  he  lost  his  deanery  of  Stoke 
by  the  dissolution  of  that  college,  which  he 
intflectually  exerted  himself  to  prevent :  how- 
ever, from  a  regard  to  his  merit,  he  had  a 
yearly  pension  of  forty  pounds  settled  on  him 
in  lieu  of  it,  and  a  promise  of  the  deanery  of 
Lincoln.  After  the  accession  of  king  Edward 
VI.  matrimony  being  allowed  to  the  clergy. 
Dr.  Parker  married  a  lady  of  a  good  family, 
who  proved  an  excellent  wife,  as  well  as 
excellent  woman,  and  contributed  matcriilly 
to  his  happiness  during  twenty-three  years. 
Bishop  Ridley,  who  used  to  visit  her  husband 
at  Cambridge,  was  so  struck  with  her  charming 
behaviour,  tliat  he  was  heard  once  to  ask, 
••  whether  she  had  a  sister  like  her  ?"'  intimat- 
ing, probably,  that  he  should  be  willing  to 
marry,  could  he  meet  with  such  a  woman. 
Being  accidentally  in  Norfolk,  in  1549,  during 
tlie  time  of  Kett's  rebellion.  Dr.  Parker  had 
the  resolution  to  go  to  the  rebels'  camp,  where 
he  preached  to  them  under  the  oak  of  reforma- 
tion, taking  the  opportunity  to  exhort  them  to 
temperance,  moderation,  and  submission  to 
the  king.  In  doing  this  he  ran  great  hazard, 
and  his  life  appears  to  have  been  in  danger 
from  the  fury  of  some  of  the  enraged  multi- 
tude ;  however,  he  happily  escaped  out  of  their 
hands.  In  155 r,  Dr.  Parker  was  included 
in  a  commission  for  correcting  and  punishing 
anabaptists ;  under  which  .term  seem  to  have 
been  comprehended,  not  only  persons  who 
rejected  infant  baptism,  but  Arians,  Pelagians, 
and  others  who  administered  the  sacrament  in 
a  different  way  from  that  prescribed  by  the 
book  of  common-prayer.  About  the  same 
time  he  preached  a  funeral  sermon  at  Cmi- 
bridge,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Martin 
Bucer,  reglus-profcssor  of  divinity,  between 
•whom  and  our  autlior  there  had  subsisted  an 
intimate  friendship.  In  1552,  Dr.  Parker  was 
presented  by  king  Edward  \'I.  to  a  prebend 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Lincoln,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  to  the  de-incry  of  the  same 
church.  He  had  before  been  no:ninatcd  a 
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chapliin  to  his  mnjesty,  probiblysooo  after  his 
accession  to  the  crown.  Thus  he  lived  in 
great  reputation  and  a/Eucnce,  during  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  EJward  VI.  anJ  h.^ppy  iu 
the  acquaintance  and  esteem  of  some  of  tlic 
jircatest  men  of  his  time  ;  among  whom  were 
the  learned  Immanutl  Tremwllius,  lord  Crom- 
\vell,  archbishop  Cranmer,  bisliop  Ridley, 
bishop  Latimer,  sir  V,  i;iiam  Cecil,  sir  Joba 
Cheke,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Bacon,  afterwards 
lord  keeper. 

After  the  accession  of  queen  Mary  to  the 
throne,  Dr.  Parker  was  deprived  of  all  his  pre- 
ferments, under  the  pretence  of  his  being  dis- 
qualified for  holding  them  as  a  married  man; 
but,  in  reality,  on  account  of  the  active  part 
which  he  had  taken  in  promoting  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation.  Upon  this,  he  withdrew 
privately  into  Norfolk,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  bearing  his  reverse  of  fortune  with  a 
contented  and  chearful  mind.  The  first  asy- 
lum which  he  chose  was  in  the  house  of  one 
of  his  friends  ;  but  as  strict  search  was  fre- 
quently made  after  him,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
move from'place  to  place,  and  proved  so  for- 
tunate as  to  escape  the  vigilant  and  active 
persecutors  oi"  that  bloody  reign.  At  one  time 
he  received  notice  of  a  plan  that  was  laid  to 
take  him,  just  seasonably  enough  to  fly  by 
night  in  great  danger ;  when  he  was  so  much 
hurt  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  that  he  was  never 
able  to  recover  from  its  effects.  Some  part  of 
the  leisure  which  his  present  obscure  situation 
afforded  him.  Dr.  Parker  employed  in  turning 
tlie  book  of  Psalms  into  English  verse,  anJ  in 
writing  a  defence  of  the  marriage  of  priests. 
Upon  the  deatli  of  queen  Mary,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  in  155*8,  a  very  great  altera- 
tion took  place  in  the  circumstances  of  Ur. 
Parker ;  for  he  not  only  became  free  from  all 
fear  and  danger,  but  was  elevated  to  the  high- 
est dignity  in  tlie  Kn;illsh  church,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury.  For  this  exalted 
station  he  was  considered  to  be  the  fittest  maa 
among  the  Engli.sh  clergy  at  that  difficult  crisis, 
when  the  great  work  of  reforipation  was  to  be 
carried  on  with  vigour,  on  account  of  his  great 
learning,  piety,  zeal,  courage,  and  pru.lcncc 
He  was  so  far  from  seeking  tljis  dignity,  that 
he  appears  to  have  been  really  averse  to  the 
acceptance  of  it,  and  sincere  in  liis  application 
to  the  lord  keeper  Uacon,  to  use  hh  interest 
with  the  queen  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  decline  it.  1  ler  majesty,  however,  persist- 
ing in  Iier  choice,  he  wa.s  ohlige«l  to  submit, 
aud  was   consecrated  ia  Lambeth  chapel,  ou 
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the  seventeentli  of  December,  1559,  by  William 
Darlow,  late  bishop  of  Hath  and  \\'ells,  and 
then  elect  of  Chichester,  John  Scory,  late 
bishop  of  Chichester,  and  then  elect  of  Here- 
ford, Miles  Coverdale,  bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
John  Hodgkin,  suffragan  bishop  of  Bedford. 
\V'e  mention  these  particul.irs,  of  whicli  there 
is  the  clearest  evidence,  as  affording  a  decisive 
confutation  of  the  malignant  falsehood  that 
was  invented  and  propagated  some  years  after- 
wards by  the  papists,  th.it  Parker  was  conse- 
crated at  the  Nag's  Head  inn,  or  tavern,  in 
Cheapsidc.  Before  his  consecration.  Dr.  Par- 
ker was  appointed  one  of  the  visitors  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge  ;  and  he  privately  ad- 
dressed the  queen,  to  dissuade  her  from  the 
unequal  exchange  of  the  temporal  revenues  of 
bishoprics  for  impropriations,  which  she  was 
impowered  to  make  by  act  of  parliament,  upon 
a  vacancy.  He  also  advised  her  majesty  to 
remove  crucifixes  and  lighted  tapers  out  of 
churches,  particularly  out  of  her  own  chapel  ; 
but  Elizabeth  did  not  think  proper  to  comply 
with  this  advice.  Being  thus  constituted  pri- 
mate and  metropolitan  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, Dr.  Parker  endeavoured  to  fill  the  vacant 
sees  wiili  men  of  learning  and  piety,  who  were 
zealous  for  promoting  the  Reformation ;  and 
toon  after  his  own  consecration,  he  consecrated 
at  Lambeth,  Grindal,  bishop  of  London,  Cox, 
bishop  of  Ely,  Sandys,  bishop  of  Worcester, 
Jewel,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  several  others. 
He  also  extended  his  influence  and  his  con- 
cern for  the  protestant  interest  to  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  sending  over  proper  instructions 
to  Hugh  Corwin,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  for 
completing  the  work  of  the  reformation  of  the 
church  of  Ireland.  Accordingly,  the  Litany 
vas  sung  hi  English  at  the  cathedral  in  Dublin, 
in  the  presence  of  the  earl  of  Sussex,  the 
queen's  lieutenant,  and  his  court ;  which  so 
liighly  exasperated  the  popish  party,  that  they 
had  recourse  to  their  old  fraud  of  inventing  a 
miracle,  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  old 
biiptrstition.  That  which  they  adopted,  how- 
ever, was  so  indifferently  contrived,  that  it  was 
L-asily  detected,  to  the  shame  and  disgrace  of 
the  patties  concerned,  and  of  the  cause  which 
it  was  meant  to  support.  The  particulars  of 
this  ridiculous  stury  having  been  transmitted 
by  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  to  archbishop 
Parker,  he  took  care  that  it  should  be  univer- 
sally circulated,  to  expose  the  credulity  of 
those  who  still  retained  a  veneration  for  images. 
This  letter  was  published  by  him  very  oppor- 
tunely in  England,  as  the   question  whether 


they  should  be  continued  in  the  churches  or 
not,  was  now  debating  by  the  clergy,  and  the 
queen  seemed  inclined  to  retain  them  ;  but  the 
sight  of  this  letter,  backed  by  several  passages 
produced  from  scripture  by  the  archbishop  and 
other  divines,  produced  her  consent  that  they 
should  be  taken  down  throughout  the  kingdom 
and  demolished. 

About  this  time  archbishop  Parker  received 
a  letter  from  Calvin,  congratulating  him  on  the 
religious  change  which  had  taken  phce  in 
England,  and  entreating  him  to  prevail  with 
the  queen  to  summon  a  general  assembly  of  all 
the  protestant  clergy,  wheresoever  dispersed, 
for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  one  common 
form  of  worship  and  of  church  government,  to 
be  established  not  only  within  her  dominions, 
but  also  among  all  the  reformed  and  evangelical 
churches  abroad.  This  letter  was  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  queen's  council,  who  re- 
quested his  grace  to  return  thanks  to  Calvin 
for  his  proposals,  which  they  acknowledged  to 
be  candid  and  desirable  ;  but  at  the  same  time  to 
signify  to  lilm,  that  the  church  of  England 
would  still  retain  her  episcopacy.  In  the  year 
1560,  the  archbishop  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
queen,  which  was  also  signed  by  the  bishops  of 
London  and  Ely,  exhorting  her  majesty  to 
enter  into  "  the  blessed  state  of  wedlock  •," 
but  she  chose  to  reign  alone.  In  the  same 
year  the  archbishop  performed  a  metropolitical 
visitation  of  the  several  dioceses  ;  in  many  of 
which  he  found  the  churches  miserably  served. 
Of  the  popish  clergy  several  were  now  depriv- 
ed, for  nonconformity  to  the  queen's  laws  and 
injunctions.  Their  number,  however,  did  not 
much  exceed  two  hundred,  which  bore  a  small 
proportion  to  the  body  of  the  clergy,  since 
there  were  nine  thousand  four  hundred  paro- 
chial benefices  in  the  kingdom.  But  among 
those  who  conformed  to  the  alterations  made 
in  religion,  so  much  ignorance  prevailed,  that 
"  it  was  impossible,"  says  Dr.  Warner,  "  with 
all  the  assistance  tliey  could  get  from  both  the 
universities,  to  fill  the  vacant  parishes  with 
men  of  tolerable  learning,  character,  or  abilities. 
Many  churches  were  quite  unfurnished  ;  and 
not  a  few  mechanics,  altogether  as  unlearned 
as  the  worst  of  those  who  had  been  ejected, 
were  preferred  to  dignities  and  livings,  who 
were  disregarded  by  the  people,  and  did  the 
Reformation  more  harm  than  good;  whilst 
others,  of  the  first  rank  for  learning,  piety  and 
usefulness  in  their  functions,  being  puritans, 
were  laid  aside."  In  the  summer  of  icdi, 
the  queen  took  a  journey  into  Essex  and  Suf- 
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folk,  during  the  course  of  which  she  expressed 
much  displeasure  at  findinj!;  so  tnany  of  tlie  cler- 
gy m-irried,  and  at  observing  so  many  women 
and  children  in  the  cathedrals  and  colleges.    .So 
strong,  indeed,  were  her  prejudices   in   favour 
of  the   celibacy  of  priests,  that  it  was  owing 
to  Cecil's  courage  and  good  management  that 
she  did  not  absolutely  prohibit  the  marri.igc  of 
all  ecclesiastics.     However,  he  M-as  oblitred  to 
submit  to  receive  a  royal  injunction,  •'  that  no 
head  or   member  of  any  college  or  cathedral, 
should  bring  a  wife  or   any  other  woman  into 
the  precincts  of   it,   to  abide   in  the  same,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  ecclesiastical  promo- 
tions."    Upon  this,  archbishop  Parker  waited 
on    the  queen,  to  remonstrate  against  this  in- 
junction ;  when,   as  he   told  Cecil  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  him  on  that  occasion,  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  her  treat  the  institution 
of  matrimony  with  a  satire  and  contempt  which 
gave  him  horror.     She  even  declared   to  him, 
that  she  repented   having  made  any   married 
men  bishops,  and   wished  it  had   been  other- 
wise i  nay,  threatened  him  with  injunctions  of 
another  nature,  which   he  understood  to  be  in 
favour  of  the   old  religion  :  but  he  attributed 
this  threatening  to  some  sudden  heat  occasion- 
ed by  uHJust  report  raised   against   them   by 
their  enemies.     In  this  letter  he  assured  Cecil, 
that  all  the  bishops  had  great  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  queen  ;  and  that  for  his  part, 
he  repented  his  having  accepted  of  the  station 
which  he  then  held. 

No  sooner  had  this  misunderstanding  been 
adjusted,  than  disturbances  arose  in  the  Eng- 
lish church  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical 
habits,  which  threatened  an  alarming  schism, 
and  could  not  fail  giving  cause  of  scandal  to 
all  well-disposed  christians.  In  consequence 
of  a  clause  in  the  act  of  uniformity,  which 
gave  the  queen  power  to  add  any  rites  and 
ceremonies  which  she  thought  proper  to  those 
of  the  established  church,  she  had  issued  in- 
junctions, by  which  particular  ecclesiastical 
habits  were  ordered  to  be  worn  by  the  clergy, 
which  had  been  laid  aside  in  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  VI.  These  injunctions  occasioned  a 
great  diversity  of  practice  in  the  church,  many 
conforming  themselves  implicitly  in  every  cir- 
cumstance, while  others  rejected  a  part  of  the 
habits,  and  rot  a  few  the  whole,  considering 
them  to  be  relics  of  popery,  and  consequently 
superstitious  and  sinful.  Square  caps,  copes, 
and  surplices,  in  particular,  were  strongly  ob- 
jected to,  and  many  forsook  the  service  in  the 
churches  where  these  habits  were  used,  while 


others  deserted  those  places  where  they  were 
rtjeCtcd.       The  great   majority  of   the    hity, 
however,  who  were  zealous  for  the  Refonr.a- 
tion,  were  again;,!  these  habits;  and  theclergv 
who  wore  them  were  subject  to  th.c  insults  of 
the  common  people,  who  believed  them  to  be 
papists  at  l.eart,  and  conformists  to  the  protect- 
ant   religion    only    from    interested    motives. 
At   length    the    matter    was    laid    before    tlie 
queen,  who  was  highly  c  Jcntled  at  this  diver- 
sity in  the  practice  of  tli<-  clergy,  and  especially 
that  any  opposition   sliould    be   made   to   laws 
enacted  with  her  concurrence  and  aatliority. 
Upon   this,  she   directed  a  letter  to  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury    and    York,   reflecting 
with  some  acrimony  on  these  diversities,  as  if 
they  were  owing  to  remissness  in  the  bishops  ; 
and   requiring   them    to   confer  with   her  ec- 
clesiastical commi -.sioncrs,    "  and  to    take  ef- 
fectual methods  th.it  an  exact  order  and  uni- 
formity be  maintained  in  all  external  rites  and 
ceremonies,    and    that    none  hereafter  be   ad- 
mitted   to   any   ecclesiastical    preferment,   but 
who  was  well  disposed  to  common  order,  and 
should  formally  promise  to  comply  with  it." 
In    compliance    with    this    letter,    archbishop 
Parker,  together  with  the  bishops  of  London, 
Ely,  Winchester,  and  Lincoln,  drew  up  "  C5rdi- 
nances  for  the  due  Order  in  preaching  and  ad- 
ministering the  Sacraments,  and  for  the  Apparel 
of  Persons  ecclesiastical."     According  to  some 
of  these  ordinances,  ail  the  licences  for  preach- 
ing were  to  be  directly  cancelled  ;  but  were  to 
be    renewed    to    such    of   the   clergy  as  their 
bishops    should    think    worthy    of   the    office. 
Tho.'c  who  should  be  licensed,  were  to  preach 
once  in  three  months  ;  and  those  who  should 
be  unlicensed,  were  to  read  homilies.     In  ad- 
ministering the  sacrament,  the  principal  minis- 
ter was  to  wear  a  cope  ;  but  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  devotional  service,  only  the  surplice.     In 
cathedrals   they   were   to   wear   hocds,  and  to 
]5reach  in   them.      The   sacrament  was   to  be 
received  by  every  person  kneeling.     Commu- 
nion-tables were  to  be  placed  in  all  churches  to- 
w  ards  the  east,  and  the  ten  commandments  set 
up  on   the  walls  above  them.     No  person  was 
to  be  ordained,  without  having   first  taken  his 
degrees  ;  and  a  subscription  was  to  be  required 
of  all  who  were  admitted  to  any  office  in  the 
church,  that  they  would   observe  uniftrmity, 
and  conform  to  all  the  laws  and  orders  already 
established  for  that  purpose,  &c.      i  hcsc  ordi- 
nances   the    archbishop    brought   to  court,  in 
order  to  their  receiving  the  royal  sanction.     In 
the  mean  time   the   puritans,   foreseeing    the 
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appToachinjr  storm,  linil  applied  to  all  their 
friends  who  hail  any  interest  at  court,  to  use  it 
in  their  favour,  and  tiitir  cauie  was  success- 
fully recommended  by  some  of  the  more  mode- 
rate bishops  to  the  pntrona^^c  of  Robert  Dudley, 
carl  of  Leicester,  who  was  then  Elizabeth's 
greatest  favourite.  Such  was  the  cfTcct  which 
the  representations  of  this  nobleman  and  others 
had  in  softening  the  queen's  rigour,  that  when 
the  ordinances  were  presented  to  her,  she  re- 
fused to  enforce  them  by  the  s.inction  of  her 
authority  ;  telling  Parker,  that  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal court  had  already  suiTicient  power  by  the 
canon  law,  to  bind  the  inferior  clergy  to  their 
duty,  without  the  interposition  of  the  crown- 
Exasperated  at  this  disappointment,  the  arch- 
bishop told  the  ministry  that  he  had  drawn 
up  the  ordinances  by  the  queen's  orders ;  and 
that  if  she  did  not  give  them  the  royal  sanc- 
tion, they  had  better  have  done  nothing,  and 
should  only  bo  laughed  at  for  all  that  they  had 
done.  He  also  applied  to  Cecil,  with  some 
warmth,  desiring  another  letter  from  the  queen, 
to  support  their  endeavours  for  conformity; 
and,  adverting  to  her  majesty's  refusal  on  the 
present  occasion,  added,  "  if  you  remedy  it  not 
by  letter,  I  will  no  more  strive  against  the 
stream,  fume  or  chide  who  will." 

Determined  to  carry  his  ordinances  into  exe- 
cution, the  archbishop  published  them,  under 
the   title  of  advcrtisemenls,  and  soon  gave  the 
clergy  to  understand,  that  he  would  enforce 
them    with    rigour    in    the    spiritual    court. 
Among  those  whom  he  cited  before  him,  were 
Mr.  Thomas  Sampson,  dean  of  Christ-church, 
and  Dr.  Lawrence  Humphreys,  regius  profess- 
or of  divinity  and  president  of  Magdalen-col- 
lege, Oxford,  who  were  universally  respected 
for  their  great  learning,  piety,  and  zeal  for  the 
Reformation,  and  had  been  exiles  on  account  of. 
their   religion   in   the  reign  of   queen    Mary. 
These   men,  together  with  the  rest  of  their 
brethren  who  entertained  conscientious  scruples 
about  wearing   the  habits,  were  now  classed 
under  the  general  denomination  of  puritans. 
Upon   their  appearance  before  the  archbishop, 
lie  endeavoured  to  remove  their  scrupks  by 
arguments,  accompanied  with  menaces  of  de- 
privation, in  case  of  their  refusal  to  conform  ; 
but  found  them  inflexible.     After  a  long  at- 
tendance, and  many  checks  from  some  of  the 
high-commissioners    for   their   refractoriness, 
they  were  ordered  not  to  depart  the  city  with- 
out leave.     The  interval  thus  afforded  them 
they   employed  in   writing  an  elaborate   and 
eleg.uit  supplicatory  letter  to  the  commission- 


ers, in  defence  of  their  own  conduct,  and  in 
support  of  religious  liberty.  With  great  cooU 
ness  and  good  sense  they  expressed  their  con- 
cern, that  such  diflcrences  should  be  occasion- 
ed by  things  in  themselves  of  such  trivial  mo- 
ment as  woollen  and  linen;  meaning  the  cap 
and  surplice.  Yet  that  it  was  some  ground  for 
consolation,  that  they  "  all,  under  Christ  their 
captain,  professed  the  same  gospel,  and  the 
same  faith  ;  and  that  it  was  in  things  plainly 
indifFerent,  that  each  followed  their  own  spirit 
and  opinion  ;  where  there  might  be  a  room  for 
liberty  often,  but  there  ought  to  be  for  charity 
ever.  Conscience,"  they  said,  "  was  a  tender 
thing,  that  ought  not  to  be  touched  nor  anger- 
ed. But  they  were  taught  by  conscience,  that 
things  ill  their  own  nature  iiulitTcrent,  do  not 
always  seem  indifferent  to  the  opinions  of 
men,  and  are  changed  by  times  and  accidents. 
That,"  in  th.eir  judgment,  "  the  law  concern- 
ing the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church,  is 
joined  with  tlie  hatred  of  slavery,  necessity, 
and  superstition."  To  this  they  added,  "  be- 
cause this  does  not  seem  so  to  you,  you  are  not 
to  be  condemned  by  us  ;  because  this  does 
seem  so  to  us,  we  are  not  to  be  vexed  by  you." 
This  letter  occasioned  the  commissioners  to  be 
at  first  divided  in  their  opinions  how  to  proceed 
with  them  ;  some  being  disposed  towards  a 
connivance,  and  others  towards  a  compromise. 
But  the  archbishop,  who  guided  their  ultimate 
determinations,  would  not  grant  them  the  least 
indulgence ;  and  on  their  next  appearance  he 
peremptorily  told'chem,  thaft  they  must  comply 
with  the  advertisements,  or  part  with  their  pre- 
ferments. Upon  their  answering  that,  v/hat- 
ever  the  event  might  be,  their  consciences 
would  not  allow  them  to  comply,  they  were 
taken  into  custody,  and  confined  in  prison  for 
some  time,  by  way  of  terror  to  others  ;  and 
when  this  proceeding  was  found  not  to  produce 
the  desired  effect,  they  were  deprived,  and 
then  dismissed.  However,  the  archbishop  ap- 
plied to  the  chapter  of  Christ-church  in  Samp- 
son's behalf,  and  obtained  some  favour  for  him, 
though  it  does  not  appear  what  that  was.  Soon 
afterwards  the  archbishop  summoned  the 
\vholc  body  of  the  incumbents  and  curates  of 
the  city  of  London  to  appear  before  him  and 
some  of  the  other  commissioners  at  Lambeth. 
On  this  occasion  he  requested  that  Cecil  and 
others  of  the  privy  council  would  countenance 
them  with  their  presence  ;  but  they  all  refused 
to  be  concerned  in  such  a  disagreeable  busi- 
ness ;  however,  he  prevailed  upon  the  queen  ' 
to  issue  a  proclamation,  peremptorily  requiring 
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uniformity  in  the  habits,  upon  pain  of  prohibi- 
tion from  preaching,  nnd  deprivation.  When 
on  the  appointed  day  the  clergy  appeared  in 
court,  the  archbishop's  chancellor  ordered  tiieni 
to  declare,  by  a  subscription  under  their  hands, 
whether  they  would  promise  conformity  to  the 
habits,  or  not.  AVhcii  some  of  the  clergy 
offered  to  speak,  he  cried,  "Peace,  peace. 
Apparitor,  call  over  the  churches,  and  ye 
masters  answer  presently,  mb  pceiia  contempt  us  ; 
and  set  your  names."  After  much  persuasion, 
and  many  thrcatenings,  sixty-one  subscribed, 
and  thirty-seven  absolutely  refused  ;  in  which 
latter  number  were  some  of  the  best  preachers 
in  tho  city,  as  archbishop  Parker  acknowledg- 
ed. Ttiese  were  immediately  suspended  from 
the  oifice  of  the  ministry,  notv/itlistanding  ilieir 
crying  out  for  compassion  to  themselves  and 
families,  and  they  were  assured,  that  if  they 
did  not  conform  within  three  months,  they 
should  be  deprived.  When  they  offered  a 
paper  containing  the  reasons  of  their  refusal, 
the  chancellor  told  them,  that  it  was  not  the 
business  of  the  commissioners  to  argue  and 
debate,  but  to  execute  the  queen's  injunctions. 
And  the  archbishop  observed,  that  "he  did 
not  doubt  but  when  they  had  felt  the  smart  of 
poverty  and  want,  they  would  comply  ;  for  the 
■wood,"  said  he,  "  is  yet  but  green." 

Not  satisfied  with  what  they  had  hitherto 
done,  the  archbishop  and  the  other  commis- 
sioners proceeded  to  form  such  injunctions  for 
the  London  clergy,  as  had  never  been  lieard  of 
in  a  protestant  kingdom,  or  a  free  government. 
They  obliged  all  who  had  a  cure  of  souls  to 
swear  obedience,  not  only  to  all  the  queen's 
injunctions  and  letters  patent,  but  to  all  letters 
from  the  privy  council,  to  the  articles  and  in- 
junctions of  tneir  metropolitan,  to  the  articles 
and  mandates  of  their  bishop,  archdeacons, 
chancellors,  and  their  oihccrs,  and,  to  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  escape  tlie  high-commis- 
sion, appointed  in  every  parish  four  or  more 
censors,  spies,  or  jurats,  who  were  .sworn  to 
take  particular  notice  of  the  conformity  or 
nonconformity  of  the  clergy  and  the  parishion- 
ers, and  to  give  in  their  presentments  when 
required.  To  make  thorough  work  with  the 
refusers  of  the  habits,  the  archbishop  called  in 
all  licences,  according  to  the  aiivertistmaits, 
and  appointed  all  preachers  throughout  his 
whole  province  to  take  new  ones  ;  by  which 
measure  he  readied  those  who  were  neither 
incumbents  nor  curates  in  parishes,  but  lec- 
turers, or  occasional  prc.Tchers.  At  the  fame 
time,  all  parsons  anti  curates  were  forbidden  to 


suft'erany  to  preach  in  their  churtlies  upon  any 
former  licences  granted  by  the  archbishop  ; 
and  tl.o  e  who  took  out  new  licence?,  be  und 
themselves  for  the  future  hot  to  disturb  the 
public  establishment,  or  vary  from  it.  Justly, 
therefore,  did  the  nonconformibts  consider  the 
archbishop  to  be  the  principal  mover  in  the 
rigorous  proceedings  which  were  cirried  on 
against  them.  The  queen  might  have  been 
softened  ;  the  secretary  and  council  decljied 
that  they  coidd  not  keep  pace  with  Parker ; 
the  bishop  of  London  did  nothing  but  as  he 
was  compelled,  always  relaxing  in  his  proceed- 
ings when  the  council  rcfrr.iiicd  from  giving 
him  orders  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Durham  declar- 
ed, that  he  would  resign  his  see,  rooner  than 
permit  such  proceedings  in  his  diocese:  but 
the  arclibishop  persisted  with  unbending  firm- 
ness in  his  measures  ef  severity.  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  Cecil  liC  observed,  that  "  if  lie 
were  not  better  backed,  there  would  be  fewer 
Winchesters,  as  is  desired,"  referring  to 
Gardiner,  the  bloody  persecuting  bishop  of 
Winchester  in  queen  Mary's  reign;  "but  for 
my  part,"  said  he,  "  so  that  my  prince  may 
win  honour,  I  will  be  very  gladly  the  rock  of 
offence ;  since  the  Lord  is  my  helper,  I  will 
not  fear  what  man  can  do  to  me ;  nor  will  I 
be  amused  or  daunted,  fremat  tnur.dus  ritat 
cxlum."  In  consequence  of  these  proceed- 
ings against  the  puritans,  many  churches  in 
London,  and  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
where  the  queen's  injunctions  were  rigidly 
executed,  were  shut  up  for  want  of  preachers  ; 
the  serious  well-wishers  to  the  Reformation 
lainentcd  to  see  its  progress  impeded  by  such 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  measures ;  and  the 
papists  rejoiced  with  inexpressible  pleasure  to 
see  the  protestants  thus  weakening  tlicir  own 
hands,  by  silencing  such  numbers  of  their  best 
divines.  The  sutVerers  under  these  persecu- 
tions having  been  refused  a  licaring  by  the 
archbishop  and  the  reit  of  the  commissioners, 
thought  it  their  duty  to  lay  their  case  before 
flic  world,  and  published  various  books  and 
pamphlets  in  defence  of  their  nonconforriity. 
To  some  of  these  answers  were  written,  on  the 
part  of  the  bishops,  cither  by  themselves  or 
their  chaplains ;  which  w  crc  followed  by  re- 
plies from  the  puritans,  whose  tracts  were 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  were  widely  spread 
among  the  people.  Provoked  at  the  attention 
whicli  was  paid  to  them,  the  archbishop  and  the 
other  commissioners  complained  to  the  privy 
council,  that,  notwithstanding  the  queen's  in- 
junctions, tJie  schism  in  the  church  w.i-.  kept 
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opjn,  and  increased,  by  the  printing  and  pub- 
lication of  seditious  libels.  In  consequence  of 
this  compLiint,  they  obtained  a  decree  from 
that  arbitrary  tribunjl  the  star-chamber,  pro- 
hibiting all  books  and  pamphlets  in  which  any 
tiling  should  be  advanced  against  the  queen's 
injunctions,  ordinances,  or  letters  patent ;  and 
empowering  the  wardens  of  the  stationers' 
company  to  search  all  suspected  places  for  such 
books,  and  to  bring  the  OiTcnders  before  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners.  This  high  .'■tretch 
of  tyranny,  which  took  place  in  June  1566,  was 
a  disgrace  to  the  cause  in  behalf  of  which  it 
was  exerted,  and  excited  against  the  men  who 
had  recourse  to  such  an  expedient  for  silencing 
their  opponents,  the  detestation  of  all  the  con- 
sistent friends  of  truth  and  liberty. 

The  puritans,  thus  shut  out  of  the  clrarch 
by  sequestrations,  imprisonments,  the  taking 
away  of  their  licences  to  preach,  and  the  re- 
straints of  the  pros';,  were  at  first  at  a  loss  how- 
to  act,  being  unwilling  to  separate  from  a  com- 
munion, in  which  they  admitted  that  the  faith 
and  essentials  of  religion  were  uncorrupted, 
though  they  conceived  that  the  administration 
of  the  word  and  sacraments  was  defiled  with 
popish  superstitions.  At  length,  after  much 
serious  discussion,  they  came  to  this  determina- 
tion, "  that  it  was  their  duty  in  their  present 
circumstances,  to  break  off  from  the  public 
churches,  and  to  assemble,  as  they  had  op- 
portunity, in  private  houses,  or  elsewhere,  to 
worship  God  in  a  manner  that  might  not  of- 
fend against  the  light  of  their  consciences." 
It  was  also  debated  among  them,  whether  they 
sliould  use  as  much  of  the  common-prayer  and 
service  of  the  church,  as  was  not  offensive,  or 
resolve  at  once  to  set  up  what  they  considered 
to  be  the  purest  and  best  form  of  worship,  most 
consonant  to  tlie  holy  scriptures,  and  to  the 
practice  of  the  foreign  Reformers.  The  latter 
of  these  measures  was  concluded  upon  ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  laid  aside  the  English  liturgy, 
and  made  use  of  the  Geneva  service-book. 
Thus  commenced  the  formal  separation  of  the 
protestant  nonconformists  from  the  church  of 
England  :  "  a  most  unhappy  event  of  this  con- 
troversy," says  Mr.  Strype,  "whereby  people  of 
the  same  country,  of  the  same  religion,  and  of 
the  same  judgment  in  doctrine,  parted  commu- 
nions ;  one  part  being  obliged  to  go  apart  into 
secret  houses,  and  chambers,  to  serve  God  by 
themselves,  which  begat  strangeness  between 
neighbours,  christians,  and  protestants."  "  And 
not  only  strangeness,"  adds  Mr.  Neal,  "  but 
unspeakable  mischiefs    to  the  nation   in   this 


and  the  following  reigns.  The  breach  might 
easily  have  been  made  up  at  first,  but  it  widen- 
ed by  degrees  ;  the  passions  of  the  contending 
parties  increased,  till  the  fire,  which  for  some 
years  was  burning  under  ground,  broke  out 
into  a  civil  war,  and  witli  unspeakable  fury 
destroyed  the  constitution  both  of  churc!*  and 
state.  At  whose  door  the  beginnings  of  these 
sorrows  arc  to  be  laid,"  the  impartial  reader 
will  be  at  no  loss  in  determining.  In  the  year 
1567,  the  archbi.shop  founded  three  grammar- 
scholarsliips,  or  exhibitions,  in  Bennet-college  ; 
and  two  years  afterwards,  seven  more  scholar- 
ships, and  two  fellowships,  in  the  same  liouse. 
In  ii;6^,  a  new  folio  edition  of  the  Englisli 
"  Bible"  was  published,  chiefly  under  the  in- 
spection of  .irchbishop  Parker,  with  a  preface 
written  by  him.  This  was  commonly  called 
the  bishops'  Bible,  on  account  of  its  having  been 
revised  and  corrected  principally  by  bishops, 
from  the  translation  published  by  Cranmer ; 
and  it  was  made  use  of  in  the  churches,  till 
the  last  translation  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  In  the  parliament  which  was  con- 
vened in  157 1,  a  spirit  appeared  to  attempt 
something  in  favour  of  the  puritans,  and  Mr. 
Strickland,  a  very  ancient  member  of  the  house 
of  commons,  offered  a  bill  for  a  further  rC'^ 
formation  in  the  church  ;  maintaining,  that  the 
common-prayer  book,  with  some  superstitious 
remains  of  popery,  might  easily  be  altered  with- 
out any  danger  to  religion.  With  this  motion 
the  queen  was  so  much  displeased,  that  she 
sent  for  Mr.  Strickland  before  the  council,  and 
forbad  his  attendance  again  in  parliament. 
This  attack  on  their  privileges  alarmed  the 
members  of  the  house  of  commons,  who  made 
so  many  warm  speeches  against  the  queen's 
tyrannical  proceeding,  that  she  thought  proper 
to  restore  .Mr.  Strickland  to  his  seat  within  a 
few  days.  As  soon  as  he  had  resumed  his 
place  in  the  house,  he  made  another  motion, 
that  a  Confession  of  Faith  should  be  publish- 
ed, according  to  the  practice  of  other  pro- 
testant churches,  and  confirmed  in  parlia- 
ment. A  committee  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  bishops  on  this 
subject,  who  drew  up  certain  articles,  agree- 
ing with  some  of  those  which  passed  the 
convocation  of  1562,  but  omitted  those  for 
the  homilies,  for  the  consecration  of  bishops, 
and  some  others  relating  to  the  hierarchy. 
Upon  archbishop  Pari>er's  asking  them  why 
these  articles  were  not  inserted  ;  IMr.  Peter 
Wentworth  replied,  because  they  had  not  yet 
examined  how  far  they  were  agreeable  to  th.(j 
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word  of  God,  having  confined  their  enquiries 
chiefly  to  doctrines.  "Surely,"  the  archbishop 
answered,  "  you  will  refer  yourselves  wholly 
to  us  tlie  bishops  in  these  tilings  ?"  To  which 
Mr.  Wcntworth  w.irmly  replied,  "No!  by 
the  faith  I  bear  to  God,  we  will  pass  nothing 
before  we  understand  what  it  is,  for  that  were 
but  to  make  you  popes.  Make  you  popes  who 
list,  for  we  will  make  you  none."  Accord- 
ingly,*the  articles  relating  to  discipline  were 
waved,  and  an  act  was  passed,  confirming  all 
the  doctrinal  articles  agreed  upon  in  the  con- 
vocation of  1562. 

In  the  convocation  which  sat  at  the  same 
time  with  this  parliament,  several  canons  were 
p.isscd  against  the  puritans,  which  went  be- 
yond the  statute  law,  and  were  subscribed  by 
the  bishops  of  both  provinces,  though  they 
never  had  the  sanction  of  the  great  seal.  To 
the  latter  circumstance  it  was  owing,  that 
■when  archbishop  Parker  desired  Grindal  to 
carry  them  into  execution  in  the  diocese  of 
York,  to  which  he  was  now  translated,  he  re- 
fused to  do  so,  lest  he  should  be  involved  in  a 
prtemuniie.  However,  Parker  and  the  other 
bishops,  relying  on  the  queen's  approbation, 
put  the  new  canons  in  force  in  their  several 
dioceses  with  the  greatest  rigour ;  suspending 
and  depriving  many  eminent  divines,  who 
made  no  objection  to  the  subscription  which 
tlie  statute  law  required.  During  the  sessions 
of  parliament  in  1672,  an  act  was  passed  en- 
forcing subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  bishops. 
As  soon  as  the  sessions  was  at  an  end,  this  act 
■was  carried  into  execution  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  together  witli  the  queen's  injunc- 
tions ;  and  Mr.  Strype  calculates,  that  more 
than  a  hundred  clergymen  were  deprived  this 
year  for  refusing  to  subscribe.  In  the  instances 
of  several  of  them,  the  commissioners,  not  con- 
tented with  exceedmg  the  law  in  what  they  re- 
quired, exceeded  also  the  punishment  which 
it  inflicted,  by  detaining  them  in  prison  greatly 
beyond  the  time  limited  by  the  statute,  to  the 
ruin  of  their  health,  and  impoverishment  of 
their  families.  About  this  time  archbishop 
Parker  gave  handsome  presents  of  plate,  and 
other  benefactions,  to  several  colleges  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  and  founded  a  scho- 
larship for  the  study  of  tlie  law,  and  another 
for  the  study  of  physic.  In  i  574,  he  presented 
many  volumes  to  the  libraiy  of  tlie  university 
of  Cambridge,  of  which  twciity-five  were  v.ilu- 
able  manuscripts :  and  he  gave  additional  be- 
nefactions to  Corpus-Christi-collegc.     One  of 


the  last  public  acts  in  which  his  grace  was  em- 
ployed, was  a  metropolitical  visitation  of  the 
dio -ese  of  Winchester,  and  in  particular  of  tlie 
Lie  of  Wight,  in  the  year  157J,  in  which  he 
exercised  such  severities  as  exposed  him  to 
universal  odium,  and  even  induced  the  court  to 
interfere  ami  reverse  his  proceedings.  That 
island  being  a  place  of  n-sort  for  foreign  pro- 
testants,  and  sea-faring  persons  of  all  countries 
and  religions,  many  of  whom  were  Calvinists, 
it  had  been  judged  expedient  by  government 
not  to  be  so  strict  on  the  subjects  of  the  habits 
and  ceremonies,  as  in  other  places,  lest  the 
commerce  of  the  country  should  sustain  an  in- 
jury. But  such  considerations  had  no  weight 
with  archbishop  Parker,  who  was  determined 
to  enforce  a  strict  conformity  throughout  the 
island.  Accordingly,  when  he  came  thither, 
he  deprived  all  the  clergy  who  refused  submis- 
sion, consisting  of  the  greater  part  of  that  body, 
and  shut  up  their  churches.  The  inhabitants, 
greatly  concerned  at  this  display  of  intempe- 
rate zeal,  which  they  apprehended  would  be 
of  fatal  consequence  to  the  island,  sent  a  com- 
plaint against  the  prelate  to  the  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, who  laid  it  before  the  queen.  'J  he  bishop 
of  Winchester,  likewise,  transmitted  a  remon- 
strance to  court,  against  the  inquisitorial  pro- 
ceedings of  the  archbishop  in  his  diocese. 
These  complaints  were  investigated  it  the  coun- 
cil, who  declared  their  disapprobation  of  the 
archbishop's  conduct,  and  advised  her  majesty 
that  ecclesiastical  matters  should  be  placed  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  upon  their  former  footing. 
This  was  done  accordingly  ;  and  when  Parker 
came  next  to  court,  the  queen  not  only  receiv- 
ed him  very  coldly,  but  declared  her  displea- 
sure at  his  unseasonable  severities.  Full  of 
resentment  at  the  reception  which  lie  met  with, 
and  the  interference  of  the  eail  of  Leicester, 
and  some  others,  in  this  business,  the  arch- 
bishop wrote  an  angry  letter  to  the  lord  trea- 
surer, in  which  he  expressed  his  discontent  at 
the  opposition  made  to  his  measures,  disclaim- 
ed all  concern  in  the  present  policy  of  the 
court,  and  declared  the  church  and  state  to  be 
in  danger  of  dlssolucion,  from  the  countenance 
given  to  the  puritans. 

Archbishop  Parker  now  rapidly  declined  in 
his  he.dth,  and  suffered  much  from  attacks  of 
the  stone  and  strangury  ;  a  violent  paroxysm 
of  which  carried  him  off  in  M.iy  1575,  when 
he  was  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  buried,  with  great  magnificence  and 
solemnity,  in  his  own  private  cliapcl  at  Lam- 
betli,  uiulcr  a  tomb  cicttcd  by  himself;  which 
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icmamed  tlrtrrc  till  164S,  when  colonel  Scot, 
haling  purcliasca  that  palace  for  a  mansion- 
house,  pulled  down  the  tomb,  and  scandalous- 
ly nbuscd  the  remains  of  the  prelate,  by  direct- 
ing tacm  to  be  thrown  into  a  hole  near  an  ciit- 
hoiwo  wliere  poultry  were  kept,  while  he  dis- 
posed of  the  Iead-:n  coflri  which  h..d  contained 
titem  to  a  plumbur.     Sonic  time  after  the  Re 


and  time,  and  labour,  in  suppresfsing  puritan- 
ism,  he  appears  to  have  taken  little  care  to 
reform  the  lives  and  manners  of  his  clergy  ;  of 
wl)ich  many  complaints  were  made  in  parlia- 
ment, in  pamphL'ts,  and  in  coriTersaticn. 
Neal  remarks,  that  "  his  grace  had  too  little 
regard  for  public  virtue ;  his  entertainments 
and  feastings  being  chiefly  on  the  Lord's  day  : 


storation  they  were  again  decently  rc-iuterred     nor  do  we  read,  among  his  episcopal  qualities, 


in  the  place  where  the  monument  had  stood, 
which  was  again  erected  to  his  memory. 
Archbishop  Parker  has  the  honour  to  rank 
among  the  principal  agents  in  exposing  the 
superstitions  cf  popery,  and  in  phcing  the  pro- 
testant  religion  on  a  permanent  footing  in 
Enzland.     It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that 


cf  his  diligent  preaching  or  pious  example. 
Fuller  calls  him  a  parker  indeed,  careful  to 
keep  the  fences,  and  shut  the  gates  of  disci- 
pline, against  all  such  night-stealers  as  would 
invade  the  same ;  and  indeed  this  was  his 
chief  excellence."  He  was  naturally  of  a 
warm  temper;  but  till  his  head  was  turned  by 


he   sullied  this  honour,   by   introducing   into     his  exaltation,  he   exhibited   no    instances  of 

protestantism  much  of  the  ecclesiastical  pride,     haughtiness  or  ill-nature.     He  was  to  the  last 

and  tyrannical  persecuting  spirit,  of  the  church     hospitable  and  charitable;  and  did  many  kind 

from  wliich  he  separated.     It  is  justly  obserr-     and   benevolent  things    to   private   people,    as 

cd  by  Dr.  Warner,  that  a  general  character  of     well  as  for  the  public  benefit.      I  he  regulation 

him   cannot   be  given,  which  will  accord  with     of  his  family  was   extremely   laudable;  he  as- 

the  former  and  latter  part  of  his  life,   since  he 

was  so  different  a  man  in  those  two  periods. 

In  the  former  part  of  his  life  he  had  behaved 

with   remarkable  good    temper,   as  a  modest 

humble    man;    and   the    great    unwillingness 

with  which  he  accepted  the  primacy,   shev.-s 

that  he  entertained  a  deep  sense  of  the  duties 

of  the  episcopal  office,  and  that  he  was  then     in  fine  hand-writing,  drawing, 

uninfluenced   by   avarice   or   ambition.      But     ing. 

when  he  was  Invested  with  the  archiepiscopal         Archbishop   Parker  was  much  attached  to 

dignity,  he  lost  all  his   former  humbleness   of     the   study   of   British  and  Saxon  antiquities; 

mind,  and  assumed  high  notions  of  authority     and   he   spared  neither  labour  nor  expence  in 

both   in    church    and    state.       He  became  as     collecting  and  preserving  whatever  manuscripts 

rough  and  uncourtly  in  his  behaviour  towards     of  this  kind  could  any  where  be   met  with,  of 

those  who  had  business  with  him,  as  he  was     which  a  fatal  havock  and  destruction  had  been 


signed  all  his  domestics  some  employment  or 
other,  and  kept  no  idle  people  about  him. 
1  hose  who  were  not  occupied  in  learneJ  pur- 
suits, about  the  management  of  his  revenues, 
or  tlie  affairs  of  his  household,  were  variously 
employed  ;  some  in  binding  books,  others  in 
engraving,    painting,  transcribing  manuscripts 

or   illuminat- 


slavish  in  his  obedience  to  the  prerogative  and 
supremacy.  The  queen  had  once  told  him, 
that  he  had  a  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority 
in  himself;  which  seems  to  have  fired  him 
with  ambitimi,  to  see  what  great  things  he 
could  do  for  the  church.  He  appears  to  have 
tliought,  that  his  best  method  of  reitdering  ser- 
vice to  it,  would  be  by  enforcing  an  uniformity 


made  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries.  Mr.  Strype  says,  that  one  of  his 
agents,  in  the  space  of  no  more  than  four  years, 
procured  for  him  not  fewer  than  six  thousand 
seven  hundred  volumes.  In  1563,  he  was  the 
instrument  of  preserving  two  volumes  of  col- 
lections in  folio,  made  by  archbishop  Cranmer. 
All  these  valuable  MSS.  besides  a  considerable 


of  opinion  and  vi'orship  ;  forgetting  that,  upon     numberof  printed  books, he  deposited  in  a  libra 
the  same    principles,  the  popish  persecutions  '     '   '  '  '  "'"'  ''- "^  '^'    ' 

might  have  been  defended.  Indeed,  the  arbi- 
trary, and  even  illegal  manner  in  which  ho 
persecuted  the  puriLans,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  narrative,  will  ever  reflect  the  great- 
est dishonour  on  his  memory.  His  religion 
seems  to  have  almost  wholly  consisted  in  a 
servile  submission  to  the  queen's  injunctions, 
and  in  regulating  the  public  service  of  the 
church ;  for  while  he  was  expending  his  zeal. 


ry  which  he  built  for  Corpus-Christi-college  in 
Cambridge.  To  him  literature  is  indebted  for 
editions  of  four  of  our  ancient  English  histori- 
ans ;  namely,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Mat- 
thew Paris,  Thomas  Walsingham,  and  Asser's 
Life  of  king  Alfred,  all  in  folio.  He  also  pub- 
lished, besides  the  articles  which  have  already 
been  noticed  by  us,  "  a  Testimony  of  Anti- 
quity, shewing  the  ancient  Faith  of  the  Church 
of  England,  touching  tlie  Sacrament  of  t!ic 
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Body  and  Blood   of  tlie  Lord,   here  publitly 
pleached,   and  also  received,    in    the  Saxons' 
Time,  aliout  seven  hundred  Years  ago,"  1566, 
octavo,  being  a  sermon  translated  out  of  Latin 
into  Saxon,   by    ^I^lfric,   abbot  of  St.  Albaa's 
about  the  year  996,  and  appointed  to  be  deliver- 
ed to  the  people  at  Easter,  before  they  should 
receive   the  communion.     This  piece  was  ac- 
companied   with   two    "Letters"    of   ^^Ifrie, 
which  were  brought   forwards  to  afford  addi- 
tional  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence was   not  then  admitted   by  the  church. 
Another  considerable  work  of  the   archbishop 
contains  the  lives  of  his  predecessors  in  the  sec 
of  Canterbury,  mid  is  entitled,  "  De  Aiuiqui- 
tate   Britannicre  Ecclesix,  et  Privllegiis  Eccle- 
six  Cantuarensis,  cum  Avchiepiscopis  ejusdem 
LXX,"    1572,  folio.     Most  of  the  copies  of 
this  work  want  the  account  of  Parker's  own 
life,    he   having   caused    it    to    be    suppressed 
while  he  lived  ;  on  which  account  Mr.  Strype 
has  inserted  it  in  the  appendix  to  his  Life  of 
our  prelate.     The  materials  for  this  perform- 
ance were  collected  from   ancient   historians, 
by    John  Josceline,   secretary,   or  chaplain  to 
our  prelate,  who  was  himself  the  digester  and 
compiler  of   it.     The   best   edition  of  it  was 
published  at  London,  in    I  729,  folio,  illustrat- 
ed with  excellent  engravings.     Strype  s  Life  of 
Varker,  passim.      Biog.     Biitan.      Brit.     Jiiog. 
J^'enl's     hist.      J'urit.     vol.      I.     cb.     iv. — vi, 
n  (inures    Ecd.    Hut.   vol.    II.  p.    424 — 445. 
— M. 

PARKER,  Samuul,  an  English  prelate  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  notorious  for  his  tem- 
porizing servile  spirit,  and  the  scandalous 
sacrifice  of  his  principles,  was  the  son  of  John 
Parker,  a  serjeant  at  law  under  the  protectorate 
of  Oliver  and  after  the  Restoration,  and  born 
at  Northampton,  in  the  year  1640.  He  was 
educated  in  grammar-learning  among  the 
puritans  at  his  native  place ;  whence  he  was 
sent,  in  1656,  to  the  university  of  Oxford, 
where  he  was  entered  of  Wadham-college,  and 
placed  under  a  prcsbyterian  tutor.  Here  he  is 
said  to  have  led  a  very  strict  and  religious  life, 
and  bec.mie  a  member  of  a  society  of  young 
stuilenis  who  met  weekly  to  fast  and  pray  to- 
gether, and  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
(iriielUrs,  from  their  making  water-gruel  their 
principal  diet.  So  constant  was  he  in  his  attend- 
ance upon  prayers,  sermons,  and  sacraments, 
in  the  meetings  of  the  puritan  party,  that  they 
esteemed  him  as  "  one  of  the  most  precious 
young  men  in  the  univer-sity."  In  1659-60, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.  A.     Upon 
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the  rcr.loratlon  of  king  Charles  IL  he  hesitated 
for  a  time  what  side  to  lake,  but  still  continu- 
ed freely  to  talk  agilnst  episcopacy;  on  which 
account,  being  discountenanced  by  Dr.  Bland- 
ford,  the  new  warden  of  Wadham-coUegc,   he 
withdrew    from    that    house,    and    became    a 
member  of  Trinity-college.     In   this   sociity, 
by    the    conversation   and   arguments    of   Dr. 
Ralph    Bathurst,  then  senior    fellow,  he    was 
prevailed  upon  to  renounce  his  puritanical  opi- 
nions, and  to  become  a  zealous  member  of  the 
church  of  England.     He   now  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  ingratiating    himself   with  his   new 
friends,  and  of  nflbrding  proof>  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  conversion,  by  opposing   the   principles, 
and  by  endeavouring  to  e.xcrcise  his  wit  at  the 
expence  of  the  party   which  he  had  quitted. 
h\  i6()3,  he  took  the  degree  of  ^L   A.  and  on 
that  occasion   went   out   grand    compounder. 
Soon  afterwards  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and    resorting  frequently  to  London,  became 
chaplain  to  a  nobleman,  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  divert  by   his  ilrolleries   and   reflec- 
tions on  his  old  friends  the  puritans.     In  1665, 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the   Royal  Society  ; 
and   about  the  same  time  lie  published  some 
physico-theological  essays,  entitled,   "  Tenta- 
miiia  physico-tlicologica  de  Deo  :  sive  Theolo- 
gia  Scholastica,    ad   Normam  nova;  et  refor- 
mata;  Philosophic  coiicianata,"  ([unrto.    These 
essays   were  attacked  in  a  piece,  entitled,  "  of 
the  iiulk  and  Selvedge   of  the   Woild,  by  N. 
Fairfax,  M.  D.  ;"  and  they  were  severely  criti- 
cised by  the  celebrated  Andrew  Marvel,  in  his 
"  Rehearsal  transprosed,"  who  calls  thein,  "  a 
tedious    transcript  of  our  author's   common- 
place-book, wherein  there  is  very  little  of  his 
own,  but  the  arrogance,  and   the  uiiparalleleJ 
ccnsoriousness  that  he  exercises  over  all  other 
writers."'      In    1666,   Mr.  Parker   published, 
"  A  free  and  impartial  Censure  of  the  Platonic 
Philosophy,"  quarto,  in  a   letter  written  to  a 
fiiend;  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  second 
letter  to  the  same  gentleman,  containing  '« ;in 
Account   of   the    Nature   and  Extent   of  Ujc 
divine  Dominion  and  Goodness,  especially  as 
they  refer  to  the   Origenian   Hypothesis  con- 
cerning the  Prc-txistence  of  Souls,  &c."  quarto. 
I'hese  pieces  were  written  in  defence  of  some 
passages  in  his  essays  ;  and  the  last  of  them 
called  forth  the  anim.idversions  of  tJic   autlior 
of  an  excellent  tract,  entitled,  "  Dcus  Just ifica- 
tus:  or,  the   divine    Ooodness   vindicated  and 
cleared,  against  the  Asscriors  of  absolute  and 
incoiiditionate  Reprobation." 

'i'Lc   dedication   of  the   author's    "  Tcrts- 
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mlna"  to  Dr.  Sheldon,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, proved  the  means  of  introdiicing  liim  to 
that  prelate,  who  was  so  well  pleased  with  lum, 
that,  ill  1667,  he  appointed  him  one  of  his  own 
chaplains.  Having  now  the  road  to  prefer- 
ment opened  to  him,  he  (luitted  Oxford,  and 
went  to  reside  at  Lambeth  ;  where  his  atten- 
tion to  his  patron  was  revv.irdcd,  in  1670,  by 
his  nomination  to  the  arcluleaconry  of  Canter- 
bury. In  the  same  year,  havin^rbeen  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  attendants  on  William  prince  of 
Omngc,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  tl:e  university 
of  Cambridge,  our  author  was  honoured  on 
that  occasion  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divi- 
nity. Dr.  Parker's  next  promotion  was  to  a 
prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Can- 
terbury, which  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
1672  ;  and  not  long  afterwards  he  was  collat- 
ed by  the  archbishop,  to  the  rectories  of  Ick- 
ham  and  Chartham  in  Kent.  He  had  now 
been  en^^aged  between  two  and  three  years  in 
controversy  widi  different  writers,  which  was 
commenced  by  a  piece  of  his  containing  severe 
reflections  upon  the  presbylerians  and  other 
Nonconformists,  and  entitled,  "  a  Discourse  of 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  wherein  the  Autho- 
rity of  the  civil  Magistrate  over  the  Con- 
sciences of  Subjects  in  Matters  of  external 
Religion  is  asserted,"  1669,  octavo.  The 
principal  antagonists  whom  he  provoked  to 
enter  the  hstsby  this  publication,  were  Dr.  John 
Owen, and  Andrew  Marvell ;  but  for  the  titles  of 
their  respective  polemical  pieces,  and  the  issue 
of  the  contest,  we  must  refer  to  the  first  of 
our  authorities,  and  to  tlie  particulars  already 
related  by  us  in  the  life  of  the  eminent  writer 
last  mentioned.  In  1678,  Dr.  Parker  published 
"  Disputationes  de  Deo  et  Providentia  Divina  : 
an  Philosophorum  uUi,  et  quinam,  Athci  fue- 
rint?"  &c.  which  Dr.  Henry  More  highly 
commends  in  the  "  Prasfatio  gcneralissima  ' 
to  the  Latin  edition  of  his  philosophical  works. 
His  next  publication  appeared  in  1681,  and 
was  entitled,  "  a  Demonstration  of  the  divine 
Authority  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  and  of  the 
Christi.in  Religion,  in  two  Parts,"  quarto ;  in 
which  he  attempts  to  vindicate  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  famous  passage  in  Josephus  con- 
cerning our  Saviour,  from  the  exceptions  of 
Ttanaquil  Faber,  and  other  critics ;  the  irn- 
portance  of  the  testimony  of  Phlegon,  in 
support  of  the  evangelical  narrative  con- 
cerning the  miraculous  darkness  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  ;  and  also  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  acts  of  Pontius  Pilate,  with 
his  letter  to  Tiberius,  an^d  of  the  letter  of  Ab- 


garus  Ung  of  Edessa  to  Jesus,  with  the  rescript 
attributed  to  our  Saviour.  In  the  fame  year 
he  published,  "the  Case  of  the  Church  of 
England  briefly  stated,  in  the  three  firbt  and 
fundamental  Principles  of  a  Christian  Churcli  : 
tlie  C'bligntion  of  Cliristianity  by  divine  Right; 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Church  by  divine 
Right;  the  Institution  of  Episcopal  Superiority 
by  divine  Right,"  octavo.  'Ihis  attempt  to 
support  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  church, 
was  followed,  in  1683,  ^Y  '-I'lother  publication, 
written  with  the  same  view,  and  entitled,  "  an 
Account  of  the  Government  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  first  six  hundred  Years,  &e." 
octavo.  At  the  same  time  Dr.  Parker  dis- 
tinguished hiinselF  by  his  zeal  in  exalting  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  and  in  enforcing  the 
courtly  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance.  In  1684,  he  published  "Religion 
and  Loyalty:  or,  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Power  of  the  Christian  Church  within  itself, 
&c."  octavo,  which  he  dedicated  to  king 
Charles  IL  during  whose  reign  he  maintained 
an  unreserved  obsequiousness  to  the  court. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  considerable  subject  of 
mortification  to  him,  that  lie  had  obtained  no 
additional  preferment  or  promotion  since  the 
year  1672. 

Upon  the  accession  of  king  James  II.  Dr. 
Parker  continued  the  same  servile  complaisance 
towards  the  regal  power,  and  in  1685,  publish- 
ed the  second  part  of  "  Religion  and  Loyalty," 
octavo,  intended  still  further  to  corroborate  his 
reasonings  in  defence  of  high-church  politics. 
By  his  conduct  and  writings  he  had  novc  ren- 
dered himself  so  acceptable  to  his  majesty,  that, 
upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Fell  in  1686,  he  no- 
minated him  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford,  with 
permission  to  hold  the  archdeaconry  of  Canter- 
bury ;'/;  comiihudiim.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
made  a  privy-counsellor ;  and  in  1687,  by  a 
royal  nuindnmus,  in  an  illegal  manner,  was  con- 
stituted president  of  Magdalen-college  in  Ox- 
ford. For  particulars  respecting  the  last-men- 
tioned arbitrary  stretch  of  the  regal  prerogative, 
which  had  no  little  influence  in  determining 
the  clergy  to  concur  in  those  measures  which 
drove  Jarnes  from  his  throne,  we  refer  to  the 
first  of  our  authorities,  to  the  histories  of  the 
times,  and  to  what  we  have  already  related  in 
the  life  of  bishop  Hough.  So  far  did  Dr.  Parker 
carry  his  servile  conformity  to  the  royal  plea- 
sure, that  he  appeared  ready  without  scruple  to 
sacrifice  his  religion  to  it,  and  prostituted  liis 
pen  by  writing  in  defence  of  transubstantiation, 
aivi  the  worship  of  saints  and  images.     That 
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the  papists  regarded  him  as  a  proselyte  to  their 
faith,  nppears  from  two  letters  which  were 
written  about  this  time.  In  the  first,  sent  by 
a  Jesuit  of  Liege  to  a  Jesuit  of  Fribourg,  is  the 
following  passage:  "the  bishop  of  Oxford 
himself  seems  to  be  a  great  favourer  of  the 
catholic  faith.  He  proposed  in  council,  whe- 
ther it  was  not  expedient,  that  one  college  at 
least  in  Oxford -should  be  allowed  to  the  Catho- 
lics, that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  be  at  so 
much  charges  in  going  beyond  sea  to  study  ; 
but  it  is  not  yet  known  what  answer  was  made. 
The  s.ime  bishop  having  invited  two  of  our 
noblemen  (i.  e.  Roman-catholics),  with  others 
of  the  nobility,  to  a  feast,  drank  the  king's 
health  to  a  certain  heretical  lord  there,  wishing 
his  majesty  good  success  in  all  his  undertak- 
ings. Adding  also,  that  the  religion  of  the 
Protestants  in  England,  did  not  seem  to  him 
in  a  better  condition  than  Ijuda  was  before  it 
was  taken  ;  and  that  they  were  next  to  atheists 
who  defended  that  faith."  The  other  letter, 
written  by  fatiier  Petre,  a  Jesuit,  and  privy- 
counsellor  to  king  James,  and  directed  to  father 
la  Chaise,  contains  ihe^e  words  :  "  The  bishop 
of  Oxford  has  not  yet  declared  himself  openly  ; 
the  great  obstacle  is  his  wife,  whom  he  cannot 
rid  himself  of:  his  design  being  to  continue 
bishop,  and  only  change  communion  ;  as  it  is 
not  doubted  but  the  king  will  permit,  and  our 
holy  father  confirm  :  though  1  do  not  sec  how 
he  can  be  further  useful  to  us  in  the  religion  he 
is  in,  because  he  is  suspected,  and  of  no  esteem 
among  the  heretics  of  tb.e  English  church  ;  nor 
do  1  see  that  the  example  of  hi;  conversion  is 
like  to  draw  many  others  after  Ivim,  because  he 
declared  himself  so  suddenly.  If  he  had  be- 
lieved my  counsel,  which  was  to  temporize  for 
some  longer  time,  he  would  have  done  bettor ; 
but  it  is  his  temper,  or  rather  zeal,  that  hurried 
him  on."  These  two  letters  were  first  printed 
in  "  a  third  Collection  of  Papers  relating  to  the 
present  Juncture  of  Affairs  in  England,"  f<c. 
1689,  quarto.  So  little  decency  did  bishop  Par- 
ker observe  in  his  compliance  with  the  most  un- 
justifiable measures  of  the  court,  that  he  ren- 
di-Tcd  himself  quite  contemptible  ;  and  his  in- 
fluence and  authority  in  his  diocese  became  so 
very  insi;;nificant,  that  when  he  assembled  his 
clergy,  and  desired  them  to  subscribe  an  ad- 
dress of  thanks  to  the  king  for  l;is  declaration 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  he  could  only  prevail 
with  one  clergyman  to  concur  with  him  in  it. 
'I'he  la«t  effort  which  he  made  to  serve  the 
views  of  the  court,  was  by  publishing  "  Rea- 
sons  for   abrogating  the    Test,    &c.  "     i6d8, 


quarto ;  in  Vhich  he  cjideavourod  to  palliate, 
or  represent  in  hh^  colours,  the  popish  doc- 
trine of  tra.'isubst.nr.tiaiinn,  and  likev/ise  look 
great  pains  to  oxcune,  and  explain  away,  the 
shameful  idolatry  praciifcd  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  '1  o  this  picie  various  able  answers 
soon  appeared,  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
first  of  our  authorities  ;  and  among  ollicrs,  one 
by  Ur.  liurnet,  who  observes,  that  P.irkcr's 
book  '<  raised  such  a  disgust  at  him,  even  in 
those  that  had  b;cn  formerly  but  too  much  in- 
fluenced by  him,  that,  when  Jic  could  not  hilp 
seeing  that,  he  sunk  upon  it."  "  I  was  derir- 
ed,'  says  he,  •'  to  answer  his  hook  with  the 
severity  that  it  deserved  :  and  1  did  it  with  an 
acrimony  of  style,  that  nothing  but  such  a  time, 
and  such  a  man,  could  in  any  sort  excuse." 
At  length,  the  .shame  and  vexation  which  he 
felt  at  being  despised  by  all  good  men,  brought 
on  him  a  distemper,  of  which  he  <licd  unlj- 
ir.ented,  at  the  president's  apartments  in  Mag- 
dalen-college,  in  March  1687-8,  when  he  was 
about  forty-eight  years  of  age.  Ijiihop  Bur- 
net's character  of  him  is,  that  "Jie  was  a  man 
of  no  judgment,  and  of  as  little  virtue,  and  as 
to  religion  rather  impious. — He  was  covi-tous 
and  ambitious;  and  seemed  to  hare  no  other 
sense  of  religion  but  as  a  political  interest,  and 
a  subject  of  party  and  faction.  He  seldom 
came  to  prayers,  or  to  any  exercises  of  devo- 
tion ;  and  was  so  lifted  up  with  pride,  that  he 
was  become  insufferable  to  all  that  came  near 
him. — "1  here  was  an  entertaining  liveliness  in 
all  his  books  :  but  it  was  neither  grave  nor  cor- 
rect." Dr.  Nichols,  in  his  '>  Defence  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  calls  him  "  a  high-flown 
affected  writer,  entirely  devoted  to  the  court, 
and  scarce  notable  for  any  thing  be.iidcs  smart 
satyrical  expre<sions."  After  his  death,  a 
piece  was  publit^hed,  said  to  be  taken  from  his 
manuscripts,  and  entitled,  "  a  Discourse  sent 
to  the  late  King  Janics,  to  persuade  him  to  cm- 
brace  the  Protestant  Religion;  with  a  Letter 
to  the  sTine  Purpose,"  i6go,  quarto;  and  he 
left  behind  him  .1  History  of  his  own  Times,  in 
Latin,  -which  was  publislicd  in  1726,  under 
the  title  of  "  RevereiMli  admodiini  in  Christo- 
I'aiiis  Samuelis  Parkcri,  &c.  deRebussui  J  cm- 
poris  Commcnt.iriorum  Libri  quatuor,  8;c." 
octavo;  of  which  two  Englisli  versions  after- 
wards appeared.  Our  prelate  had  a  .son,  of  his 
own  name,  who  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
after  the  revolution  adhered  to  the  principles 
of  the.  nonjurors.  He  was  the  autlior  of  an 
English  translation  of  '•  Tully's  five  Books  </<■ 
i-Vwi.vr,  or,  moral  Ends,"   1702,  octavo;  "  Aq 
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Abridgment  of  the  Ecclos'ustical  Histories 
of  Euscbiii'i,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  anilTheodo- 
rct,"  1720,  qiisrto -,  "  Bibliothcca  Biblica,  or, 
a  Commeiitjry  on  the  five  Books  of  Moses, 
extracted  chiefly  from  the  Fathers,"  quarto, 
&c.  iiiog.  Britan.  Brit.  Biog.  Burnet's  Oivn 
Times,   vc/.  II.  p[>-  260  and  296. — INI. 

PARKHURST,  John,  a  learned  and  pious 
divine  of  the  church  of  England   in  the  eigh- 
tecutli  century,  was  tlic  second  son   of  John 
Parkhurst,  esquire,  of  Catesby  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, where  he  was  born  in  June    1728. 
He  was  educated  in  grammar-learning  at   the 
school  of  Rugby  in   Warwickshire.     Being  a 
younger  son,  he   was  intended  for  the  church, 
and  entered  of  Clare-hall,  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  where  his  application  and  improve- 
ment wtre  highly  commendable.     He  proceed- 
ed B.  A.   in    1748;  M.  A.  in  1752;  and  was 
many  years  fellow  of  his  college.     Soon  after 
he  had  entered  into  holy  orders,  by  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother  he  became  heir  to  a  very 
considerable  estate  ;  though,  as  his  father  was 
still  living,  it  was  some  time  before  he  came 
into  the  full  possession  of  it.     When,  however, 
it  descended  to  him  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
his  accession  of  fortune  produced  no  change  in 
his  manners  or  pursuits.     He  still  continued 
to  cultivate  the  studies  becoming  the  clerical 
profession,  paying  particular  attention  to  that 
of  the  original   languages  of  the   Jewish  and 
Christian  scriptures.     From  his  family-connec- 
tions, as  well  as  from  his  learning  and  piety,  he 
might  have  reasonably  looked  forwards  to  pre- 
ferment in  the  church;  but  he  never  obtained 
any.     This  circumstance  some  have  attributed 
to  his   being  considered  as  a  disciple  of  Hut- 
chinson, from  his  partiality  for  the  writings  of 
that  singular  character.      But   might   not  his 
fortune,  which  placed  him  above  the  want  of 
preferment,  be  the  reason  why  none  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  .'  Besides,  he  was  so  attached 
to  retirement,  and  a  life  of  close  and   intense 
study,  that  he  had  no  inclination   to  seek  after 
preferment.     Yet  he  took  pleasure  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  clerical  duty,  and  for  a  long  time 
officiated  in  the  capacity  of  curate,  with  exem- 
plary zeal  and  diligence,  but  without  any  sala- 
ry, in  his  own  chapel  at  Catesby,  which,  after 
the  demolition  of  the   church  of  the  nunnery 
there,  served  as  a  parish-church.     When  some 
years  afterwards  he  became  possessed   of  the 
right  of  presentation  to  a  living,  he  considered 
church-patronage  as  a  trust,  rather  than  a  pro- 
perty, and  instead  of  taking  it  himself,  he  be- 
stowed it  on  a  gentleman  known  to  him  only 


by  character,  from  no  motive  but  a  persuasion 
that  he  would  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office.  The  living  referred  to  was  Epsom, 
and  tiie  person  benefited,  the  late  reverend 
Jonathan  Boucher. 

In  the  year  1754,  Mr  Parkhurst  married  a 
lady  who  brought  him  a  daughter  and  two 
sons ;  and  after  her  death  he  took  a  second 
wife  in  1761,  by  whom  he  liad  one  daughter, 
who  had  a  passion  for  classical  Icarnin;^,  and 
arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfection  in  it  which  is 
rarely  met  with  in  the  female  world.  He  had 
begun  his  career  of  autliorjhip  in  the  year 
1753,  by  publishing  "a  friendly  Address  to 
the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Wesley,  in  Relation  to 
a  principal  Doctrine  maintained  by  him  and  his 
Assistants,"  octavo .-  which  has  had  the  fite  of 
most  controversial  treatises,  that  of  being  for- 
gotten or  uninteresting  after  the  period  when 
it  made  its  appearance.  Our  author's  next 
work  was  the  result  of  much  labour  and  ap- 
plication, and  was  given  to  the  public  in  1762, 
under  die  title  of  "  an  Hebrew  and  English 
Lexicon,  without  Points;  to  which  is  added, 
a  methodical  Hebrew  Grammar,  without 
Points,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Learners," 
quarto.  Independently  of  numerous  etymolo- 
gical and  philosophical  disquisitions  which 
occur  in  it,  and  which  are  tinctured  by  the 
author's  peculiar  opinions,  this  performance 
reflects  great  credit  on  his  learning  and  patient 
enquiry  ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  recommended, 
as  affording  valuable  assistance  to  the  biblical 
student  in  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Hebrew  scriptures.  That  such  was  the  gene- 
ral opinion  of  its  merits,  may  be  concluded 
from  its  favourable  reception  by  the  learned 
world,  and  the  encouragement  which  was  thus 
afforded  the  author  to  correct  and  improve  it. 
In  1778,  he  published  a  second  edition  of  this 
lexicon,  considerably  enlarged ;  and  a  third  in 
1 792.  But  Mr.  Parkhurst's  philological  studies 
were  not  confined  to  the  Hebrew  language  : 
for  in  the  year  1769,  he  published  "  a  Greek 
and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament ; 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  plain  and  easy  Greek 
Grammar,"  in  quarto.  Of  this  work  a  second 
edition  made  its  appearance  in  1 794 ;  and  so 
desirous  was  the  author  of  rendering  his  lite- 
rary labours  more  generally  useful,  that  he 
continued  to  revise,  correct,  enlarge,  and  im- 
prove both  his  lexicons,  till  within  a  few  weeks 
of  his  death.  It  was  his  intention  to  give  new 
editions  of  them  in  octavo,  with  his  last  correc- 
tions ;  and  he  had  completed  the  copies,  and 
received   the  first    proof-sheet  of  the  Greek 
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Lexicon  from  the  press,  when  the  all-w  ise  Dis- 
poser of  events  called  him  to  hinisdf.  The 
subsequent  task  of  editing  them  devolved  on 
his  youngest  daughter,  the  wife  of  tlie  reverend 
Joseph  Thomas,  to  whose  qualihcations  for 
such  an  undertaking  vce  have  alluded  above. 
They  have  since  been  publi:;hed,  each  in  one 
large  octavo  volume.  In  the  year  1787,  Mr. 
Parkhurst  published  "  the  Divinity  and  Pre- 
existence  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
demonstrated  from  Scripture;  in  Answer  to 
the  first  Section  of  Dr.  Priestley's  Introduction 
to  tht  History  of  early  Opinions  concerning 
Jesus  Clirist ;  togetlier  with  Strictures  on  some 
other  Parts  of  tlie  Work,  and  a  Postscript  re- 
lating to  a  late  Publication  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
Wakefield,"  octavo.  In  this  treatise,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  the  orthodox,  Mr. 
Piirkhurst  satisfactorily  performed  all  that  its 
title-page  promised;  but  their  opponents  are 
of  opinion,  that  Dr.  I'riestley's  letter  to  Mr. 
Parkhurst,  in  his  "  Defences  of  Unitarianism 
for  the  Year  1786,"  contained  a  sulhcient  re- 
ply to  what  the  author  advanced  on  the  subject 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ  ;  and  particularly  to 
the  article  most  laboured  by  him,  namely,  the 
proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  frcni  the 
plural  form  of  the  word  which  is  used  to  de- 
note Gee!  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

Mr.  Parkhurst  died,  after  a  painful  andlingcr- 
ing  illness  of  ten  months,  on  the  twcnty-iirst 
cfFtbruary  1797.  "i  the  si.tty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  at  Epsom  in  Surrey,  where  he  had  resid- 
ed during  the  latter  part  of  his  days.  'ITirough- 
out  the  whole  of  his  life  he  was  a  most  assidu- 
ous student.  For  many  years  it  was  his  con- 
stant practice  to  rise  at  five  o'clock,  ami,  in 
winter,  to  light  his  own  fire.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  he  was  of  the  llutchin- 
sonian  school :  but  we  are  told,  that  though  lie 
continued  to  read  Hutchinson's  writings  as 
long  as  he  read  at  all,  he  was  ever  ready  to 
allow,  that  he  was  often  a  confused  and  bad 
writer,  and  sometimes  unbecomingly  violent. 
What  Mr.  Parkhurst  believed,  he  was  not 
afraid  to  profess,  and  lie  never  professed  to  be- 
lieve any  thing  which  he  did  not  very  sincerely 
believe.  In  forming  his  religious  principles, 
however,  he  did  not  implicitly  follow  any 
guide  but  the  sacred  scriptures,  which  were  at 
once  the  business  and  the  pleasure  of  his  life. 
Of  his  disinterestedness,  his  conduct  in  the 
affair  of  church-patronage,  already  noticed,  is 
a  suthcient  pioof;  and  as  an  instance  of  the 
high  sense  which  he  entertained  of  strict  jus- 
tice, and  of  the  steady  resolution  with  wluch 


he  practised  it,  an  incident  which  occurred  be- 
tween him  and  one  of  his  tenants  is  deserving 
of  being  mentioned.  This  man  having  failed 
in  the  regular  payment  of  his  rent,  which 
amounted  to  five  liundred  pounds  a  year,  it 
was  represented  to  Mr.  Parkhurst  that  his 
backwardness  was  owing  to  his  being  too  high- 
ly rented.  This  being  believed  to  be  the  case, 
a  new  valuation  wss  made;  and  it  was  then 
agreed  that,  for  the  future,  the  rent  should  not 
be  more  th.in  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
Upon  this  Mr.  Parkhurst,  justly  inferring  th.tt 
if  the  farm  was  then  too  dear,  it  must  have 
been  always  too  dear,  unasked,  and  of  his  own 
accord,  iiTniediately  struck  off  fifty  pounds  a 
year  from  the  time  of  tlie  commencement  of 
the  lease,  and  instantly  refunded  all  that  he 
had  received  above  the  rent  now  fixed.  Our 
author  was  always  of  an  infirm  and  sickly 
habit  of  body  ;  yet  he  was  enabled  to  lead  such 
a  remarkably  studious  and  sedentary  lile  as  we 
have  seen,  even  to  an  advanced  age,  by  strict 
temperance  and  a  careful  regimen.  He  also 
gave  less  of  his  time  to  the  ordinary  interrup- 
tions of  life,  than  is  common  with  most  per- 
sons in  his  circumstances.  Though  he  resid- 
ed in  a  hospitable,  friendly,  and  pleasant 
neighbourhood,  he  visited  little;  alleging  that 
such  a  course  of  life  neither  suited  his  temper, 
his  health,  nor  his  studies.  Yet  his  manners 
were  sociable ;  and  his  conversation  was  al- 
ways instructive,  and  often  delightful.  Like 
many  other  men  of  weak  and  sickly  constitu- 
tions, Mr.  Parkhurst  was  naturally  irritable, 
warm,  and  earnest  in  his  resentments ;  but  he 
effectually  subdued  this  temper  by  an  attention 
to  the  injunctions  of  religion,  and  passed 
through  a  long  life  in  peace  and  harmony  with 
all  around  him,  respected  by  men  of  learning, 
beloved  by  his  friends,  and  highly  honoured 
by  his  family.  Gtnt.  J^iag.  .'Ipril  1797»  ana 
July  1800.  Month.  Mag.  July  l8co.  Sup- 
pliin.  Eiic-iL-l.  Biitan. — M. 

PARKINSON,  John,  a  botanist  and  her- 
balist, born  in  1567,  was  an  apothecary  in 
London,  and  eminent  in  his  profession.  He 
was  appointed  apothecary  to  king  James  I.  and 
obt.iincd  from  Charles  I.  the  title  of  Botanitus 
Regius  Primarius.  He  appears  to  have  been 
living  in  1640,  but  nothing  further  is  known 
of  his  history.  The  first  publication  of  Par- 
kinson was  entitled,  "  Par.idisus  Terrestris,  or 
a  CJardcn  of  all  Sorts  of  pleasant  Flowers,  i*<c." 
1629,  folio;  a  second  edition  of  this  work, 
with  additions,  was  printed  in  1656.  It  is 
properly  a  treatise  on  gardening,  and  is  curious 
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]i«  ifibnliiiE;  a  view  of  tlic  treasures  of  liorti- 
Ciilturc  nt  thit  time  subsisting   in   this  island, 
under  theliculs  of  (lowers,  culinary  Ttgctables, 
and   fruits,  which   are   much   more   numerous 
than  might  be  supposi?d.     The  uuiividu.ils  de- 
scribed nrc  nearly  one  thousand,  and   of  these 
seven  hundred  and  cijjhty  are  figured  in  wooden 
cuts.     A  more  extensive  work  of  this  author 
is  his  "Theatrum   Botanicum,  or  Theatre  of 
Plants,"   1640,  folio,   the   principal   labour  of 
liis  life,  and  certainly  the  most  complete  herbal 
then  published   in  England.    The  plants  are 
divided  into  seventeen  tribes,  in   a   vague  and 
unscientific  classification ;  and  it  must   be  ac- 
knowledged that  neither  Gerard,  Johnson,  nor 
Parkinson,    had   emulated   their    cotemporary 
Lobcl    in   his  advance  towards    true   science. 
This  work,  however,  was  the   result  of  much 
s:udy  and  research,  mid  contributed  to   extend 
the  knowledge  of  pl.ints  in  England.     It  is  full 
upon  their  supposed  virtues,  stated   according 
to  the  Galenical  principles  then  generally  fol- 
lowed.    The  number  of  species  described  is 
near  three  thousand  eight  hundred,  but  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  many  are   twice  in- 
serted, under  different  names.      The  author 
availed  himself  of  the  works  on  exotic  botany 
which  now  began  to  appear  in  different   parts 
of  Europe.     Ftiltenefs    Sketches  of  Botany   in 
£nglaiiJ. — \. 

PARMENIDES,  a  celebrated  Greek  philo- 
sopher of  the  Eleatic  sect,  flourished  about  the 
sixty-ninth  olympiad,  or  the  year  504  B.  C. 
He  was  a  native  ot  Elea,  who  possessed  a  large 
patrimony,  and  lived  in  much  splendour  in  his 
earlier  years.  He  also  distinguished  himself 
in  civil  affairs,  and  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  for 
his  fellow-citizens  some  excellent  laws,  to 
■which  their  magi<;trates  obliged  them  annually 
to  swear  obedience.  Having  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  Diochetas,  a  Pythagorean,  Parme- 
iiides  was  persuaded  by  him  to  withdraw  from 
the  concerns  of  public  life,  to  the  silence  and 
leisure  of  the  schools.  Here  he  received  thehigh- 
«st  satisfaction  from  the  study  of  philosophy  ; 
and  he  considered  himself  to  be  so  much  indebt- 
ed to  Diochetas,  for  first  introducing  him  to  it, 
that  after  his  death  he  consecrated  a  temple  to 
his  memory.  Parmenides  became  the  disciple 
and  successor  of  Xenophanes,  and  is  also  said 
to  have  attended  tlie  instructions  of  Anaximan- 
der  ;  but,  if  the  latter  statement  be  well  found- 
ed, it  must  have  been  while  he  was  very  young. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Cebes,  in  his 
allegorical  table,  our  philosopher  was  distin- 
guished as  aiT  eminent  pattern  of  virtue.     He 


wrote  the  doctrine  of  his  school  in  verse?,  of 
wliich  a   few   mutilated  fragments   only  have 
re.iclied  modern  times,   which  were  collected 
together  by  Henry  Stephens,  under  the  title  of 
•'  <ie   Pocsi    Philosophica,"  iicc.     Plato,  in  the 
dialogue  to  whieh  he  gave  the  name  of  Parme- 
nides,   professed  to  represent  his  tenets,   hut 
confounded  them  with  his  own.     The  follov;^- 
ing   abstract  of  his  philosophy,  as  collected  b^ 
Brucker  from  the  scattered  reports  of  the  an- 
cients, we   give  from  Enfield's  abridgment  of 
that  author :  "  Philosophy    is    two-fold,    that 
which  follows  the  report  of  the  senses,  and 
that  which  is   according   to  reason  and  truth. 
The  former  treats  of  the  appearances  of  sensi- 
ble objects  ;  the  latter  considers  the  abstract 
nature  of  things,  and  enijuires  into  the  consti- 
tution of  the   universe.     Abstract  philosophy 
teaches,  that  from   nothing  nothing  can  pro- 
ceed.    The  universe  is  one,   immoveable,  im- 
mutable,  eternal,    and   of  a   spherical    form. 
Whatever  is  not  comprehended  in  the  universe 
has  no   real  existence.     Nothing  in  nature  is 
either  produced  or  destroyed,  but  n;erely  ap- 
pears to  be  so  to  the  senses.     Physical  philoso- 
phy teaches,  that  the  principles  of  things  are 
heat  and  cold,  or  fire  and  earth,  of  M-hich  tlie 
former  is  the  efiicient,  the   latter  the  m.tterir.l 
cause  ;  that  the  earth  is  spherical,  and   placed 
in   the   centre,  being  exactly  balanced  by  its 
distance  from  the  heavens,  so  that  there  is  no 
cause  vvhy  it  should  move  one  way  rather  than 
another  ;  that   the   first  men    were    produced 
from  mud,  by  the  action  of  heat   upon   cold  ; 
that  the  frame  of  the  world  is  liable  to  decay, 
but  the  universe  itself  remains  the  same ;  and 
that  the  chief   seat  of  the   soul  is  the  heart." 
Parmenides  adhered  more  closely  to  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine  than  Xenophanes,  the  founder 
of  the  Eleatic  sect ;  for  while  the  latter  con- 
sidered the  universe  as  possessing  Mithin  itself 
a  divine  force,  the  former  supposed  the  Deity 
to  be  an   informing  principle,  or   intellectual 
fire,   dliFuscd    throughout    the    universe,   but 
more  especially  residing  in  the  extreme  sphere 
of  the  world  ;  on  which  account   he  is  meta- 
phorically represented  by  this  philosopher  as  a 
crown  of  light,  inclosing  within  its  circumfer- 
ence the  celestial  orb.       Diogen.  Laert.  lib.  ix. 
cnp.   3.     Suidas.    Fnbricii   Bibl     Gr^e.    vol.   I. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  2^.        Stanley's    Hist.  Phil,  part   xi. 
Enfield's  His't.  rhil.ijol.  I.  b.  ii.  ch.  13.— M. 

PARRIENIO,  a  distinguished  Macedonian 
commander,  arose  to  great  reputation  under 
king  Philip,  who  is  said  to  have  pronounced 
him  the  only  general  he  Iiad  ever  met  with. 
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When  Alexander  invaded  Asia  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Parmenio,  who,  after  the  victory  at 
the  Granicus,  gave  the  advice  of  venturing  up- 
on a  naral  engagpment,  and  offered  himself 
to  serve  on  board  the  fleet.  Alexander,  how- 
ever, regarding  the  sea  as  the  proper  element 
of  the  Persians  and  their  allies,  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  h.izard.  At  tf-.e  battle  of  Issus, 
Parmenio  had  the  command  of  the  left  wing ; 
and  after  th.it  important  victory,  he  was  dis- 
patched to  Damascus  to  take  possession  of  the 
treasures  of  D.irius,  left  in  that  city.  When 
Darius,  humbled  by  this  defeat,  sent  a  message 
to  Alexander,  then  before  Tyre,  with  offers  of 
his  daughter  in  marri.ige,  and  all  the  country 
■which  he  had  over-tun  as  far  as  the  Euphrates, 
Parmenio,  who^e  views  seem  always  to  have 
been  prudent  and  moderate,  declared  in  coun- 
cil "  that  he  would  accept  them,  were  he 
Alexander  ;"  to  which  the  prince  made  the 
noted  reply,  "So  would  I,  were  I  Parmenio." 
In  the  decisive  action  of  Arbela  or  Gaugamcla, 
Parmenio  again  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  Macedonian  army,  whil.U  his  two  sons, 
Philotas  and  Nicanor,  had  separate  command* 
on  the  right.  During  the  battle  he  had  to  sus- 
tain the  charge  of  the  whole  Persian  cavalry, 
and  was  reduced  to  such  danger,  that  he  sent 
for  succour  to  Alexander,  who  was  victorious 
in  the  centre.  That  prince  arrived  in  time  to 
rescue  Parmenio,  who  thereupon  took  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy's  camp,  while  Alexander 
continued  the  pursuit  of  Darius  in  person. 
He  again  di.-iplayed  his  cool  good  sen?e  in  en- 
deavouring, though  in  vain,  to  divert  Alexander 
from  the  frantic  design  of  burning  the  royal 
palace  of  Perscpolis.  i  hese  interferences 
were  probably  displeasing  to  the  conqueror, 
and  caused  I'armenio  to  be  considereil  by  him 
as  envious  of  his  glory ;  his  ruin,  however, 
was  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  his  son 
Philotas.  That  youth  wanted  his  father's 
moder:ition,  and,  elated  by  his  prince's  favour, 
affected  a  pomp  and  splendour  which  might 
render  him  suspected  of  ambitious  views.  }Ie 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  woman  of  whom 
he  was  enamoured,  "What  was  Philip  but 
f  armenio,  what  is  Alexander  but  Philotas  ?" 
liis  father,  justly  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  indiscretion,  used  to  say  to 
him,  "  My  son,  make  thyself  less."  I'lie  dis- 
contents of  the  army  at  the  Persian  manners 
assumed  by  Alexander  after  the  death  of 
Daiiuf,  having  produced  a  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  Philotas,  on  its  detection,  was  involved 
in  the  guilt,  or,  at  least,  in  the  accusation,  .and 


was  put  to  the  rack  to  force  a  confession.  Un- 
able to  endure  the  torture,  he  uanicd  many  ac- 
complices, and  among  the  rest  his  father.  His 
criminality  being  supposed  to  be  proved,  he 
W.1S  put  to  death ;  but  Parmenio,  then  com- 
manding iji  Media,  was  not  publicly  declared 
a  culprit.  Alexander,  however,  who  had  novr 
adopted  the  character  and  policy  of  an  ejstera 
despot,  was  resolved  to  remove  ihe  man  of 
whom  he  stood  in  awe,  and  accordingly  dis- 
patched a  trusty  messenger  with  orders  to 
some  officers  who  served  under  Parmenio  to 
as.-,ist  in  putting  him  to  death.  This  was  ef- 
fected in  a  base  and  treacherous  manner.  Ap- 
proaching the  general  as  he  was  walking  in  his 
pleasure-grounds,  they  presented  him  with  a 
letter  from  the  king,  and  another  in  which  the 
hand  of  Philotas  was  counterfeited,  and  while 
he  was  intent  upon  reading  them,  they  stabbed 
him  with  repeated  wounds.  His  head  was 
then  cutoff,  and  sent  to  Alexander  ;  whilst  the 
soldiers  mournfully  interred  his  remains.  At' 
rian.      ^.  Curtius.      Univers.  Hijt. — A. 

FAR1VIENTI£R,  John,  a  scientific  French 
navigator  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native 
of  Dieppe,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1494.  He  was  educated  to  the  mercantile 
profession,  and  possessed  a  love  of  science,  and 
spirit  of  entcrprize,  by  which  he  acquired  cele- 
brity among  his  contemporaries,  and  deserved 
to  have  his  name  transmitted  witli  respect  to 
posterity.  He  also  wrote  verses  on  different 
subjects  ;  of  which  a  collection  was  published 
in  1 53  I,  quarto,  by  the  author's  friend  Peter 
Crignon,  under  the  title  of  "Description  nou- 
velle  des  Dignites  de  ce  Monde,  et  de  la  Dig- 
nite  de  I'Momme,  composce  en  Rithme  Fran- 
goisc,  et  en  Maiiierc  d  Exhortation,  &c  "  This 
volume  is  extremely  scarce,  and  higlily  prized 
by  coiltctors  of  rare  and  curious  books  ;  but 
is  chitfl/  v;,luable  on  account  of  the  particulars 
concer:  Ing  the  autlior,  prefixed  to  it  by  the 
editor,  whicli  deserve  to  be  extracted.  "  From 
the  year  1522,"  says  Ciijnon,  "  he  had  appli- 
ed hini.self  to  the  sclenc;.-  of  cosmography,  and 
the  study  of  the  wonderful  fluctuations  of  the 
sea.  (.In  these  subjects  lie  became  profoundly 
skilled,  as  he  was  likewise  in  the  science  of 
astrology.  He  drew  several  maps  and  ch-ajts, 
both  spherical  and  plane,  wl  ich  wire  of  essen- 
tial service  to  navig.ttors.  He  was  a  m.ui 
worthy  of  the  esteem  of  all  men  of  learning, 
and  c.ipjble,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  of 
reflecting  honour  on  hi"s  country  by  his  great 
enttrprizcs.  He  was  the  first  pilot  who  con- 
ducted ships  to  the  coast  of  BrasU,  aud  the 
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first  Vrencliman  uho  discovcrcil  the  Indies  as 
fas  as  the  iihnd  of  S:\mothra  or  Sumatra,  called 
Trapohane  by  the  ancient  cosmographors.  It 
was  his  intention  to  have  proceeded  as  far  as 
the  Moluccas  -,  and  he  frequently  told  mc  that 
he  was  determined,  after  he  should  have  re- 
turned to  France,  to  seek  a  northern  passage, 
and  from  thence  to  pursue  his  discoveries  to- 
wards the  south."  These  desij'ni,  however, 
were  unhappily  frustrated  by  his  death,  which 
took  place  i'.i  1530.  at  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
when  he  was  onlv  thirty-six  years  of  age. 
Nonv.  Diet.  Hist.  Diet.  Bin.  Hist.  Lf  Crit.— 

PARMIGIANO,    is   the  usual  appellation 
of  FRANffr.sco  M.47,zuoLi,  an  eminent  paint- 
er, born  at  Parma  in  1503.     His  father  dying 
when  he  was  an  infant,  he  was  brought  up  by 
two  uncles,  painters,  from  whom  he  imbibed  a 
taste  for  tlie  art  of  design.     Such  was  Ins  profi- 
ciency, that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  painted  in 
fresco  several  pieces  of  his  own  invention,  and 
finished,  in  oil,  a  baptism  of  St.  Jolin,  for  one 
of  the  churches  in   Parma.     After   having  ac- 
quired  a  reputation    in    his   native  place,  he 
went  to  Rome  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  applied 
himself  to  the   study  of  the  works  of  the  great 
masters,  especially  Michael  Angelo,   Raphael, 
and   Corregio.      From    these   he   formed   tiie 
style  for  which  he  is  so  much  celebrated,  of 
■which  the  leading  features  (says   Mr.  Fuseli) 
"  are  elegance  of  form,  grace  of  countenance, 
contrast  in  attitude,  enchanting  chiaro  scuro, 
and  blandishments  of  colour."     These  quali- 
ties  distinguish    his     best    works,    but    they 
sometimes    deviate    into    imperfections ;    and 
it    seems   that  although   he   possessed   exqui- 
site taste,   he   was  deficient  in   the  great  and 
solid  principles  of  the  art,  which  are  requisite 
for  permanent  excellence.     He  was  a  learned 
designer,  and  his  touch  had  uncommon  free- 
dom and  decision.     In  invention  he  did  not  ex- 
cel, for  he  has  frequent  repetitions  in  his  pic- 
tures; and  the  expression  in  his  figures  is  void 
of  character.   This  artist  was  painting  at  Rome 
at  the  time  of  its  sack  in  1527,  and  he  calmly 
continued  his  work  till  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  soldiers,  who  exacted  a  ransom  from  him. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Bologna,  where,  having 
seen   the   emperor    Charles  V.  at  dinner,   he 
surveyed  his  countenance  so  attentively,  as  to 
execute  his  portrait  from  memory.     On  his  re- 
turn to  Parma,  he  was  chosen  to  paint  in  fresco 
the  dome  and  grand  arcade  of  the  Madonna  della 
Steccata,  a  considerable  work,  sufficient  to  oc- 
cupy him  for  some  years.     By  way  of  rela.\- 


ation  he  practised  music,  and  also  fiitislnd 
small  etchings,  which  by  the  connoisseurs  are 
regarded  as  models  of  freedom  and  delicacy. 
His  labours  were  but  scantily  rewarded,  and 
he  brought  himself  into  difficulties  by  an  un- 
happy passion  for  alchemy.  Blackened  by  tlie 
furnace,  and  squalid  through  indigence  and 
melancholy,  he  contracted  the  appearance 
of  a  savage.  A  fever  at  length  carried  him 
otT  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  in  1540.  The 
great  works  of  this  master  are  in  tlie 
churches  of  Parma,  and  other  towns  of  Italy, 
and  in  the  Vatican  palace ;  but  they  are  not 
numerous.  One  of  the  finest  is  the  altar-piece 
of  St.  Margiierita,  at  Bologna.  Some  of  his 
paintings  are  found  in  all  the  principal  colkc- 
tions,  and  are  highly  valued.  A  great  num- 
ber of  prints  have  been  engraved  from  his  de- 
signs. D'Argenville.  nikiiigtott'sDict.byFw 
se/i.—A. 

PARNELL,  Thomas,   a    pleasing  English 
poet,   was  descended   from  an  ancient  family 
in  Cheshire.    His  father,  who  had  followed  the 
parliamentary    cause     in    the    civil    wars    of 
Charles  I., upon  the  Restoration  went  to  Ireland, 
wl>sre  he  purchased  an  estate.     His  eldest  son, 
Thomas,  was  born  at  Dublin,  in  1679,  and  re- 
ceived his  school-education  in  that  city,  whence, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
college.      Of   his  progress  in  that    seminary, 
nothing  particular  is  recorded,  but  his  writings 
sufficiently  show  that  lie  laid  in  a  respectable 
store  of  classical   learning.     He  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1700,  took  deacon's 
orders   in   the    same  year,   and  was  ordained 
priest  three  years  afterwards.     In  1 705  he  was 
presented  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher,  and 
about  the  same  time  married   a  lady  of  great 
beauty  and    merit.     He   now  began  to  make 
those  frequent  excursions  to  England,  in  which 
the  most   desirable  part  of  his  life  was  thence- 
forth passed.      His  social  qualities  caused  him 
to  be  universally  well  received  ;    but  his  first 
connexions   were  principally  with  the  whigs, 
at  tliat  time  in  power,  and   he   was   familiar 
with  their  most   distinguished  men  of  letters, 
as  Addison,  Congrcve,  and  Steele.     Towards 
the  latter  part  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  when  the 
tories   were   triumphant,    Parnell,   influenced, 
it  is  thought,  by  Swift,  their  zealous  partizan, 
deserted  his  former  friends,  and  joined  in  close 
union  with  that  celebrated  wit,  and  his  asso- 
ciates. Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot.     Swift   in- 
troduced '  him  to  lord-treasurer  Harley  :  and, 
with  the  dictatorial  air  he  was  fond  of  assum- 
ing, insisted  upon  the  treasurer's  going  with  his 
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■staff  in  his  hand  into  the   ante-chnmbcr,  wh.ere 
Pnrnell  was  waiting   to  welcome  him.      Yet 
Fanicll  could  never   claim  any  hij;ii  rank  in  li- 
terature, nor  was  there  much  to  be  expected 
from   his   political  services.     Though  his  bio- 
grapher,  Goldsmith,   is  disposed  to  throw  all 
possible  lustre  on  his  character,  he  cannot  raise 
it    higher  than    that   of   a  benevolent    good- 
natured   man,    pleasant   in  company  when   in 
spirits,  much  attjcliej  to  liis  particular  friends, 
anil    so    much    addicted    to    society  that    ho 
preferred    what  was    indifferent    to    solitude. 
"  Every  year  (it  is  said)  as  soon  as  he  had  col- 
lected the  rf  nts  of  his  estate,  and   tlie  revenue 
of  his  benefices,  he  came  over  to  England  and 
spent  some  months,  living  in  an  elegant  style, 
and  rather  impairing  th.;n   improving   his  for- 
tune."     lie    was  at    one   time  an    assiduous 
preacher  in  the  London  pulpits,  with  a  view  of 
rising  to  notice  ;  but  thu  change  of  the  minis- 
try at  (]ueen  Anne's  death  destroyed  his  bril- 
liant  prospects   in  the  church,  and  limited  Ins 
future  advancement  to   the   favour  of  private 
friends.     Dy   means   of  Swift's   recommenda- 
tion to  archbishop   King,  he   obtained   a  pre- 
benil,  and  the  valuable  living  of  Finglass.    His 
domestic  happiness  received  a  severe  shock  in 
1712,  by  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife.     'J'he 
loss  is  said  to  have  had   such   an   effect  upon 
his  spirits,  as  to  lead  liim  into  tliose  habits   of 
intemperance  in  wine  which  shortened  his  life  ; 
and  Goldsmitli   indulgently  represents  him  as 
"  in  some   measure  a  martyr  to  conjugal  fide- 
lity ;"  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted   that  his 
mode  of  life  had  already  formed  in  him  that 
convivial  disposition  which  is  with   so  much 
difficulty   kept   within   bounds.     Ilis  very  un- 
equal  spirits  would  require  frequent  recourse 
to  the  glass ;  and   he  is   represented  as   a  man 
of  no  moderation  in  his  temper,  but  ever  fluc- 
tuating between  elevation   and    despondency. 
After    his   wife's   death,    however,    company 
grew  more  necessary  to  him.  When  condemn- 
ed to  a  retreat  into  the  wilds  of  Ireland,    he 
could  not   refrain  from  frequenting  the  society 
he  found  there,  whilst  it  was  the  object  of  his 
contempt  and  ridicule  in  his  letters  to  his  Eng- 
lish friends ;    and  the  report  of  his  splenetic 
effusions  on  this  head  subjected  him  to  various 
mortifications.      He  died   at    Chester,  on    his 
way  to  Ireland,  in  July,   1717,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  buried,  with- 
out any  monumental  record,  in  i'rinity  church 
in  that  city.     I'arnell  was  the  author  of  several 
pieces,  both   in    prose  and  verse.     In  the  for- 
mer, he  wrote  the  Life  of  Homer  prefixed  to 
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Pope's  Iliad,  which,  however,  on  account  oV 
the  stiffness  of  the  style,  cost  that  poet  much 
l.ibour  in  the  correction.     He  likewise  wrote  ;■ 
life  of  Zoilus,  meant  as  a  satire  against  Tlieo- 
bald  and  Dennis;  and  some  papers  in  thi Spec- 
tator and  Guardian.     !Sone  of  these  are  niastiT- 
pieces,  but  they  dirplay  learning  and  imajjit;?- 
rion.     It  is  as  a  po-,-t  that  he  is  now  exclu'^iviiy 
known    and   valued.       After  his    death,  I*.ip» 
made  a  selection  of  such  of  his   conipusit- •• 
as  he  thought  worth  preserving,  and  pub' 
tliem  in  one  volume  octavo,  1721,     "riicvu...,- 
ever  since  formed  a  part  of  the  body  of  ap 
proved    English   poi  try,  and  have  Inrcn   r'-  ■ 
reprinted.     The  clwracterisiicj  of  the-;'  j        ■ 
arc  ease,  sprightliness,  fancy,  clearness  <;t  Ian 
guage,  and  melody  of  versification.     'Jlir;Uj' 
not  ranking  among  the  noblest  or  most  Jli ' 
productions  of  the  Hritish  muse,  they  • '. .    .    . 
place  among  the  mo.'-t  pleasing.     I'hiir^.  i.' 
ments  are  elegant,  and    their  morality  pn;,-. 
Several  of  them  are  translations  or  imitation, 
happily  executed.     Another  volume   of  post- 
humous pieces  was  printed  at  Dublin  in  1758, 
and  its  contents  have   since  hem   abided  to  the 
former  in  the  collections  ofEngli>h  pnets.     In 
bulk  they  much  exceed    the  first   publication, 
but  in  merit  ihcy  are   so  much  inferior,   th.it 
they  are  rather  a  drawback   from  ParneU's  re- 
putation than  an  accession  to  it.     Dr.  John- 
son has  thought  it  superfluous  to  cnquiie  info 
their  authenticity,  or  canvass  their  merits  ;  and 
he   expressly  limits  his  commendations,  which 
are  by  no  m.eans  scanty,  to  the  pieces  publish- 
ed   by    Pope.        Gcldiuiith's    Life   of  PaiiitU. 
Johnson's  lirgliik  Poets. — A. 

PARRENNIN,  Dominic,  a  distinguished 
Jesuit  missionary,  was  born  in  1665,  at  Ic 
K  usr,cy,  in  Franche-Comtc.  He  entered  among 
the  Jesuits  at  Avignon,  in  1682,  and  feeling  a 
strong  inclination  to  engage  in  the  missions  of 
the  society,  he  was  sent  to  China  in  1698. 
'J  he  emperor  Cam-hi,  wlio  reigned  at  that 
time,  was  favourable  to  the  Christian  mission- 
aries, on  account  of  the  scientific  improve- 
ments which  they  introduced  into  his  donu- 
nions,  and  f.uher  Parrcnnin  had  masters  assign- 
ed him  for  the  Chinese  and  Mantshoo-Tartar 
languages,  in  which  he  acquired  a  proficiency 
beyond  that  of  any  preceding  European.  'I'iic 
emperor  freipiently  convcrseil  with  him  on  the 
history, manners,  and  politicsof  Europe,  and  on 
diflcrtnt  sciences,  which  obliged  the  father,  in 
order  to  be  abk;  to  answer  his  questions,  to  be- 
come himself  a  student  in  all  the  branches  of 
scientific  knowledge.     He  transhued  into  the 
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Tartarian  language  every  thing  which  lie  fouiul    have  procured  him  the  citlzensiilp  -of  Aificns, 


now  and  curi  ms  in  geometry,  astronomy,  and 
:matomy,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Freneh  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  and  in  other  woiks.  Dur- 
ing more  than  twenty  years  he  followed  the 
enipfror  in  all  his  hunting  parties  in  Tariary, 
ami  in  liis  progresses  through  the  dlfTerent  pro 


and   was  afterwards  place;',   in   flio   capitol  of 
Rome ;    iMeleager,    Herculcf,   and  h'erseus  in 
one  pleee  ;  a  Cretan  nurse,  v.l;h  a  child  in  her 
arms ;  father  Bacchus,   vvitii  X'irtue  stantling 
by;  two  admirable  figure?,  on.  if  a  man  tun- 
ning a  race  in  armour  and  seemi:;  '  to  swc.ic  un- 
vinccs  of  tlie  empire  ;    and  for  a  mueh  longer     der  the  weight,  the  other  pullin:;  oiV  his  armour 
period  he  acted  as  interpreter  for  all  the  Euro-    and  appearing  to  pant  with  the  ;>;ist  exertion, 
peaii  missionaries  and  amba'sadors  who  came     He  likewise  painted  fancied  portraits  of  many  of 
into  China,  and  as  mediator  in  the  disputes  bo-     tlic  heroes  of  anti^^uity,  and  was  not  les:.  distin- 
tween  the  courts  of  Moscow  and  Peking,      lie     gulshed  for  the  fertility  than  the  powers  of  his 
drew  up  many  books  in  the  Ciiinesc  and  Tar-     pencil.      His    high     reputation  renil^rcii  him 
tarian  languages,  as  well    for  the  information     jingularly  vain  and  arrogant.      He  assun.td  ];)f- 
t'f  file  emperor,  as  tlie  instruction  of  the  chris-     ly  titles,  and  ailected  a  splendor  in  h.!  lirL-is, 
lian  proselytes.     He   also  wrote  a  number  of    beyond    the    condition    of  a    private    i    ^^,ii. 
letters  to  corre.'^pnndents  in  I'-urope,  relative  to     'J  his  might  perhaps  be  the  cause  of  the  pi       r- 
the  affairs  of  ihe  mission,  and  to  the  ir.anners,    ence  given  .above  him  to Timanthcs,  when  ihey 
•sciences,  aiul  occurrences  of  China,  which  have     painted    in  concurrence   the   contest  of  y\jax 
been  printed   in  f.ither  Du  Halde's  collection    with  Ulysses  for  the  armour  of  Achilles.     Par- 
of  letters  from  Jesuit  missionaries.     Of  these     rhasius  is  said  to  have  relaxed  from  his  greater 
the  most   valuable  are  his  letters  to  the  cele-    exertions  by  small  performances  of  a  lascivious 
ftrated  academician   De    Mairan.       From   his     character.    A  story,  which,  if  true,  would  ren- 
labours   also   principally  proceeded    the   maps    der  his  memory  detestable,  is  the  subject  of 
©f  all  the  provinces  of  China  and   of  Chinese    one  of  the  controversial  declamations  of  Seneca, 
Partary,  withVhich   Du   Halde's  description     the   rhetorician;  who  says,   that   tl)is  painter, 
of  that  empire  is  iihisirated.    This  meritorious    having  to  represent  Prometheus  tortured,  pur- 
person  died   at  Pekin,  in  1 741,  in  his  seventy-     chased  an   old  Olyndiiau  captive,   and  caused 
fccventh  year,    and   was  honoured  by   the   em-     him  to  die  in  torments  by  way  of  a  model.  But 
pcror  Kien-long  with  a  public   funeral.     Mo-    this  is  probably  a  mere  fiction,  for  Olyntlius 
reri. — A.  was  not  taken   till  Parrhasius  must  liave  been, 

PARRHASIUS,  a  famous  painter  of  anti-    if  living,   in  extreme   old  age.      Jt  is  certain 
quity,  was  a  native  ofEphesus.     His  father,     that  he  was  in   high  esteem  among  his  cotem- 
Evenor,  was   also  a  painter,  and  flourished  in     poraries ;  antl  Xenophon  makes  him  an  inter- 
the  ninetieth  olympiad,  or  B.  C.  4.20.    The  son     locutor  with  Socrates  in  a  dialogue  on  the  pic- 
may  be   placed  twenty-five  years  later,  which     torial  art.      A  work  of  his  is  the  subject  of  an 
tvill   correspond  with  the  age  of  Zeuxis,   with    elegant  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  ;  and 
whom  he  is  related  to  have  had  a  competition,     there  are  several  passages  in  the  poets  alluding 
-According  to  the  representation  of  Pliny,  Par-    to  his  celebrity.     PHiiii  Hist.  Nat.  I.  35.      Car- 
rhasius  first   gave  symmetry  to   painting,  first    h  D,i/i  Fife  Je' Pi/tori  y^iit. — A. 
threw  a  sprightly  expression  into  the  counte-        PARRHASIUS,  AuLus  Janus,  is  the  as- 
iiance,  made  the  hair  to   flow  with   elegance,    sumed  name  of  Giani'Aolo  Parisio,  an  emi- 
and  infused  grace  into   the  features;    and   by    nent  philologist,  born  in  1 470.     He  was  origi- 
the  general  consent  of  artists,  excelled  all  paint-    nally  from  Cosenv^a,    and  his  father,  Tommaso 
ers  in  the  contour  or  outline.     As  an  instance    Parisio,  was  a  counsellor  in  the  Neapolitan  se- 
of  his  powers  in  expressing  the  complications    nate.     Having  imbibed  iji  his  youth  a  decided 
of  character  and  sentiment,  the  same  writer    taste  for  polite  literature,  he  displeased  his  fa- 
mentions  that  he    painted  the  Genius  of  the    ther  by  declining  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was 
Athenian  state,   fickle  and  inconstant,  at   once    deprived  of  further  assistance  in  his  education. 
mild  and  passionate,  element   and  cruel,  just    The  wars  in  the  kingdom  of  I>Iaples  occasioned 
and   unjust,    proud  and   humble,    in   short,  a    his  removal    to    Roitie,     where    his  life    was 
medley  of  inconsistencies.     How  he  contrived    brought   into    danger     through    his    intimacy 
to  represent  these    contradictory  qualities    in    with  two   cardinals   who  incurred  the  displea- 
one  subject,   we  arc  not  told,  nor  is  it  easy  to    sure  of  pope    Alexander  VI.      He  made  his 
conceive.      Some  of  his  other  celebrated  pieces    escape  to  Milan,  where  he  married  a  daughter 
's:ere  a  picture  of  Theseus,  which  appears  to    of  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  and  was  appointed 
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professor  of  eloquence  in  the  university.  He 
was  in  this  situation  in  1500,  when  he  first 
published  his  commentaries  upon  Claudi.m's 
Rape  of  Proserpine.  Such  was  the  reputation 
he  acquired  by  his  learned  lectures,  that  hch.id 
sometimes  the  fairous  general  Trivulzi  for  an 
auditor.  He  had  also  among  his  scholars  the 
celebrated  Andrea  Alciati,  who,  however, 
afterwards  brought  a  charge  of  imposture 
•against  liis  master,  as  citing  books  which  never 
existed.  The  cause  of  his  quitting  JNIilan,  was 
an  accusation  of  an  infamous  nature  brought 
against  him,  which,  perhaps,  had  no  other 
foundation  than  the  envy  of  Iiis  rivals.  He 
retired  to  Vicenza,  where  he  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  eloquence  with  a  liberal  salary. 
1  lie  wars  consequent  upon  the  league  of  Cam- 
fcray  obliged  him  to  quit  that  country,  and  he 
returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Cosentinc  academy,  which  af- 
terwards became  famous.  Some  domestic  dis- 
quiets caused  him  to  accept  an  invitation  from 
LeoX.  tooccupy  the  chair  of  eloquenccat  Rome. 
The  gout,  however,  to  which  he  was  a  martyr, 
would  not  permit  him  long  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
this  office,  and  he  returned  to  Co:jenza,  where, 
after  parsing  many  years  in  continual  suflerings, 
he  was  released  by  deatli  in  1534.  Parrhasius 
ranks  among  the  many  unfortunate  men  of 
letters,  having  been  a  wanderer  during  great 
part  of  his  life  ;  subject  to  frequent  losses, 
among  which  was  that  of  his  children,  and  of 
his  library,  which  was  five  times  pillaged  ;  and 
a  victim  to  indigence  and  disease. 

The  works  of  Parrhasius  were  published 
conjunctively  by  Henry  Stephens  in  1567,  octa- 
vo. The  principal  of  these  is  intitled  "  I/iber 
de  Rebus  per  Epistolam  quxsitis,"  and  consists 
of  a  number  of  letters  written  to  different  learn- 
ed men,  containing  explanations  of  passages  in 
the  ancient  writers,  and  elucidations  of  points 
of  antiquity,  and  displaying  much  erudition, 
but  not  equal  felicity  of  style.  There  arc,  be- 
sides, illustrations  of  Ovid's  Heroical  I'lpistles, 
of  Horace's  .'\rt  of  Poetry,  of  Cicero's  oration 
for  Milo,  and  various  other  tracts  on  classical 
subjects.  The  whole  collection  was  reprinted 
in  the  first  volume  of  Grutcr's  "  Thesaurus 
Criticus."  A  new  edition  of  the  book  "  De 
(^xsitis,"  with  additions  from  tlic  author's 
manuscript,  was  given  at  Naples  in  1771. 
A  hrfri.      Tirm'TU-hi .  —  K. 

PARROCKL,  JosiiPH,  an  eminent  battle- 
piinter,  was  born  in  1648,  at  lUignolesin  Pro- 
vence. He  learned  the  rudiments  of  his  art 
\indcr  his  father  liartholomcw,  a  painter,  ami 


his  brotlier  Lewis,  who  pract'sed  in  the  same 
profession  in  Langucdoc.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  entered 
the  school  of  Courtois,  named  Borgognone,  a 
famous  painter  of  battles.  He  imbibed  from 
that  master  a  taste  for  the  same  branch  of  com- 
position, and  acquired  a  great  degree  of  excel- 
lence. For  further  improvement  he  travelled 
to  the  other  principal  towns  of  Italy,  and  re- 
sided a  considerable  time  at  Venice  to  studv  the 
eminent  colourists  of  that  school.  On  his  return 
to  France,  he  fixed  himself  at  Paris,  where  he 
married,  and  was  received  into  the  academy  of 
painting.  The  victories  of  Lewis  XIV.  fur- 
nished subjects  to  his  pencil  which  could  not 
fail  of  pleasing  that  monarch  :  and  notwith- 
standing the  ill-offices  of  Mansard,  superin- 
tenda'.it  of  the  royal  buildings,  whom  he  offend- 
ed by  an  action  for  debt,  the  king  heard  of 
his  picture  of  the  pas'^agc  of  the  PJ^inc,  and 
upon  inspection  approved  it  so  much,  tliat  he 
ordered  several  pieces  of  liim  for  the  palace  of 
Versailles.  He  was  very  industrious,  and 
worked  with  great  facility,  drawing  all  his  ideat 
from  the  fund  of  his  own  fancy,  for  he  never 
was  a  witness  of  scenes  similar  to  those  h» 
painted.  His  colouring  was  extremely  fresh 
and  lively,  his  touch  light,  and  his  composi- 
tions full  of  fpirit  and  movonent.  Few  have 
surpassed  him  in  fire  and  ainmation  of  expres- 
sion, and  iji  the  variety  of  characteristic  atti- 
tudes and  expressions.  Although  battles, 
marches,  and  huntings,  wcr;  his  favourite  sub- 
jects, he  did  not  coniine  himself  to  them,  but 
occasionally  painted  portrait  and  history.  He 
had  a  taste  for  letters,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  sacred  and  profane  history;  a  series  of 
his  own  etchings  of  the  life  of  Clirist,  present- 
ed to  the  acattemy,  did  him  great  credit,  as 
well  for  the  design,  as  the  excellent  manage- 
ment of  the  lights  and  shades.  Parrocel  wa« 
a  man  of  \Try  respectable  privati.*  character, 
regular  in  his  coniluct,  siiicer;?,  pious  and  cha- 
ritable. He  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  170^,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven.  His  prmcipal  works 
are  at  Paris,  in  ilie  church  of  Notre  l^.tme, 
Versailles,  the  Invalid*,  and  v.irious  hotels. 
D\-lr^cnv\lL\—\. 

PARROCEL,  CiMRi.Fs,  son  of  tlic  pre- 
ceding, born  '  at  Paris  in  i683,  was  brou'hc 
up  fiist  under  his  father,  and  then  in  the  school 
of  la  Fo^sc.  lie  studied  at  Rome  and  Venice  j 
and  following  his  father's  line  of  the  art,  he 
served  some  years  in  the  ca\alry,  in  order  to 
obtain  exact  ideas  of  military  operations.  On 
hie  return  to  1  ranc«  he  painted  several  gr.it 
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v/otks,  by  which  he  ac<iuuoU  .t  hij^h  icputa- 
ilon.  He  pardcul.irly  cxccllcil  in  represent- 
ing horses,  to  which  he  g  jve  singular  animation, 
with  the  greatest  variety  ami  trutli  of  figure 
and  action.  In  1744  ami  1745  he  accompa- 
nied  Lewis  XV.  into  Flanders  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  his  victories  by  his  pencil,  lie 
midc  ten  designs  from  these  subjects,  but  only 
finished  tliat  of  the  battle  of  I'ontenoy,  in 
which  he  introduced  a  number  of  portraits. 
His  health  wr.s  injured  by  his  campaigns,  and 
h:  died  of  a  dropsy  of  the  chest  in  1752.  AI- 
tliough  his  pictures  have  much  merit,  he  was 
never  able  to  attain  his  father's  brilliancy  and 
truth  of  colouring.  Many  of  his  battle  and 
history  pieces,  and  his  cavalry-studies,  are  dis- 
persed in  the  hotels  and  cabinets  of  Paris  ;  and 
a  number  of  his  designs  have  been  engraved. 

Tliere  have  been  several  other  painters  of 
this  name  anil  family,  of  whom  Ignatius  Par- 
rcccl,  ion  of  Lewis,  and  nephew  and  pupil  of 
Joseph,  is  reckoned  to  have  approached  the 
nearest  to  the  manner  of  his  uncle  in  his  battle- 
pieces.  He  worked  much  in  Italy  and  at 
Vienna,  and  died  in  1722.     D' Argenville. — A. 

PARSONS,  James,  a  physician,  anatomist, 
and  antiquarian,  was  born  at  Barnstaple  in 
1705.  Soon  after  birth  he  was  taken  to  Ire- 
land by  Ids  father,  who  was  made  a  barraek- 
master  in  that  country,  and  he  received  the 
early  part  of  his  education  at  Dublin.  Being 
destined  to  the  profession  of  physic,  he  went 
ta  Paris,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  all 
the  most  eminent  teachers  in  the  different 
branches  of  medical  science.  lie  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  at  Rheims  in  1736,  and  came 
to  London,  where  he  was  employed  as  an 
anatomical  assistant  by  Ur.  James  Douglas. 
He  soon  after  commenced  practice  and  marri- 
ed. His  residence  was  for  many  years  in  Red- 
lion-square,  and  the  branch  of  the  profession 
in  which  he  was  principally  engaged  was  the 
obstetrical.  In  1740  he  was  admitted  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  with  the  most  learned 
members  of  which  he  maintained  an  intimate 
ronnection.  He  was  likewise  a  member  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  that  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures ;  and  he  maintained  a  corre- 
spondence with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  S':ience  abroad.  Respectable  for  his  morals, 
attainments,  and  usefulness,  he  died,  much 
rcj;retied,  in  1770- 

The  first  work  published  by  Dr.  Parsons 
was  a  "  Mechanical  and  Critical  Enquiry 
Into  the  Nature  of  Hermaphrodites,"  1741, 
octavo;    this  is  chiefly   a  compilation  from 


other  wiitcii.  In  the  following  year  he  pub- 
lislied  "  A  Desciiptioii  of  the  Uiiiury  Human 
Bladder  and  the  Parts  belonging  to  it,  with 
Figures,"  octavo,  aUerwaids  translated  into 
French  and  German  ;  of  this  the  principal  aim 
was  to  dissuade  the  use  of  Mrs.  Stephens's  ncc- 
dicine  for  the  stone.  His  "  Croonian  Lectures 
on  Muscular  Motion''  were  printed  in  thci'hilo- 
sophical  Transactions  for  1 745  :  in  these  he 
considers  the  muscular  fibres  as  tubes,  filled  at 
intervals  by  a  nervous  aerl.il  spirit  -,  the  third 
lecture  relates  to  the  uterus  and  its  appendages. 
In  the  appendix  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions of  1746  is  given  his  "  Human  Physiogno- 
my explained  ;"  the  object  of  which  is  to  show 
what  muscles  of  the  face  are  brought  into  ac- • 
tion  by  ali'ections  of  the  mind.  In  1752  he 
published  an  octavo  volume  entitled  "  Philo- 
sophical Observations  on  the  Analogy  betweea 
the  Propagation  of  Animals,  and  that  of  Ve- 
getables ;"  an  ingenious  treatise,  in  which  he 
considers  the  various  systems  of  generation, 
and  proposes  one  of  his  own.  He  particularly 
discusses  the  facts  relative  to  the  reproduction 
of  the  polype,  and  refutes  the  arguments  drawn 
from  tliem  relative  to  the  materiality  and 
divisibility  of  the  soul.  Several  other  papers 
of  his  on  anatomical  and  physiological  topics 
are  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
of  which  one  of  the  most  valuable  is  the  dis- 
section of  a  rhinoceros,  illustrated  with  good 
figures.  As  an  antiquary  Dr.  Parsons  distin- 
guished himself  by  an  elaborate  publication 
entitled  "  Remains  of  Japhet:  being  historical 
Enquiries  into  the  Affinity  and  Origin  of  the 
European  languages,"  1767,  quarto.  This  is 
a  performance  of  great  erudition  and  research  ; 
but  the  writer^  like  most  who  have  speculated, 
upon  similar  topics,  tS  led,  by  his  zeal  for  esta- 
blishing a  system,  to  place  too  much  confidence 
in  fabulous  traditions  and  dubious  remains. 
He  finds,  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles, 
the  lineal  descendants  of  Corner  and  Magog, 
with  the  vestiges  of  their  primitive  language. 
Nichols's  Anecd.  cf  B:iuyer.  Hallijri  Bibl.  Ana- 
toin.      Monlhls  Review. — A. 

PARSONS  or  PERSONS,  Robert,  an 
English  Jesuit,  was  born  of  mean  parentage  at 
Nether  Stowey  in  Somersetshire,  in  1546. 
i  he  quick  parts  which  he  displayed  from  in- 
fancy, caused  him  to  be  noticed  by  the  vicar  of 
the  parish,  who  instructed  him  in  Latin,  and 
in  1563  procured  him  admission  into  Baliol- 
college,  O.xford.  Ke  soon  acquired  distinc- 
tion as  an  acute  disputant ;  and  having  obtain- 
ed a  fellowship  in  his  college,  was  made  chap-^ 
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..in,  ar.d  entered  into  holy  orders.  He  took 
pupils,  and  became  tlie  most  eminent  tutor  in 
tliat  seminary.  At  tiiis  period  he  was  to  ze.i- 
lous  a  Protestant,  that  ho  g..ve  the  first  admis- 
sion to  the  writings  of  several  authors  of  that 
persuasion,  to  the  college-library,  exchanging 
for  them  m.my  oldbooki  and  manuscripts.  In 
1572  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  bursar,  and 
in  the  following  year  proceeded  M.  A.  At 
tills  period  a  storm  arose  against  him  wliich 
was  the  occasion  of  his  quitting  the  university, 
and  the  cause  of  which  is  differently  stated. 
It  appears  that  hij  harsh  and  disputatious  tem- 
per had  made  him  many  enemies,  and  there 
seems  sufficient  authority  for  crediting  a  charge 
brought  against  him  of  falsifying  his  bursar's 
accounts,  and  thereby  defraudin;.;  the  society. 
More,  a  brother-jesuit,  indeed  affirms  that  his 
open  declaration  of  an  attachment  to  the  Ro- 
man-catholic religion  was  the  cause  of  measures 
being  taken  to  compel  him  to  resign  ;  but 
there  is  good  evidence  that  he  continued  to 
profess  himself  a  Protestant  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  college.  His  resignation  took  place 
in  February  1573-4,  and  in  that  year  he  left 
England  and  went  to  FLndiu's.  He  spent 
some  lime  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Louvain, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Italy,  with  the  intention 
of  studying  physic  or  law.  Instead  of  pursu- 
ing eitiicr  of  thc-e  professions,  he  entered  tlie 
society  of  Jesuits,  in  June  1575,  at  Rome;  and 
completing,  his  course  of  theological  studies, 
became  a  chief  penitentiary,  and  a  director  of 
ihc  English  seminary  in  that  capital.  On  the 
recommendation  of  father  (afterwards  cardi- 
nal). Allen,  he  was  appointed  in  1580,  together 
with  Edmund  Campion,  to  the  dangerous  mis- 
sion of  England,  tlie  object  of  which  was  not 
only  to  propagate  the  catholic  religion,  but 
to  excite  disturbances  against  the  government 
of  Elizabeth.  Parsons  landed  at  Dover,  dis- 
guised in  a  military  habit,  and  proceeded  to 
London,v,hcre  he  was  joined  by  his  companion. 
He  entered  with  great  zeal  iino  the  business  of 
his  mission,  and  loudly  condemned  those  com- 
pliances with  the  existing  authority  in  which 
many  of  the  cathoHc  laity  thought  themselves 
justified.  He  particularly  opposed  tlie  occa- 
sional conforn~iity  of  the  papists  in  going  to 
church,  and  wrote  a  discourse  containing 
reasons  against  this  practice.  The  vigilance 
of  the  queen's  ministers  rendered  his  office  very 
hazardous-,  and  on  tlie  apprehension  of  Cam- 
pion, the  danger  appeared  so  urgent,  iJiat  he 
crossed  the  sea  and  withdrew  to  Koucn.  He 
there    empioyed   himself  in   printing   several 


books  for  the  support  of  the  cause,  which  he 
procured  to  be  privately  dispersed  in  England. 
One  of  these,  entitled  "  A  Christia:!  Directory 
or  Exercise,"  is  highly  extolled  by  the  miters 
of  liis  communion,  and  is  said  to  have  b-.^n 
very  successful. 

In  1583  Parsons  returned  to  Borne,  where 
the  management  of  the  English  mission  wn.s 
confided  to  him;  and  in  1586  the  students  in 
the  Englisli  seminary  at  Rome  chose  liim  for 
their  rector.  In  1588,  the  year  of  the  arma- 
da, he  was  sent  by  the  general  of  the  order  in- 
to Spain,  where  he  employed  cveiy  engine  to 
promote  Philip's  designs  for  the  coiujuest  of 
England.  Among  other  expedients,  he  plant- 
ed several  English  seminaries,  the  members 
of  which  he  obliged  to  subscribe  to  the  infan- 
ta's title  to  the  crown  of  England.  After  the 
failure  of  this  great  project,  when  there  were  no 
longer  any  liopes  of  effecting  the  deposition  of 
Elizabeth,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  de- 
feating of  king  James's  succession  to  the 
crown,  and  for  this  purpose,  under  the  asiunied 
name  o(  JJchnta/i,  published  in  1594  a  famous 
treatise,  entitled  •'  A  Conference  about  the 
next  Succession  to  the  Crown  of  England." 
This  work  is  supposed  to  h;ive  been  drawn  up 
by  Parsons  froin  niateri.'.!s  suggested  in  a  f  ociciy 
to  which  he  belonged  witli  cardinal  .Mien,  sir 
I'rancis  Inglefield,  and  other  English  Caihi'.. 
lies.  Its  object  is  twofold ;  fast,  to  shew 
upon  what  grounds  kings  may  be  deposed  or 
set  aside,  of  which  one  cf  the  principal  is  ar- 
gued to  be  difference  of  religion.  'I'his  topic  liad 
been  amply  discussed,  especially  by  the  Jesuits, 
ill  the  case  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  is 
liere  urged  with  so  much  force,  that  the  book 
was  afterwards  reprinted  in  support  of  the  na- 
tional rights  in  the  disposal  of  the  erowr.  The 
other  object  was  to  invalidate  James'-  heredi- 
tary title  to  the  English  crown,  by  tJihibiling 
tlie  many  other  claims  that  might  plausibly  be 
adduced  from  different  stocks  oi  royalty.  On 
this  account  the  work  was  popularly  callctl, 
the  Book  of  Titles  ;  there  were,  however,  se- 
veral mistakes  or  misrepresentations  in  the  ge- 
nealogies, as  was  shewn  by  Camden.  Parsons 
continued  two  years  longer  in  Spain  ;  and  in 
1596,  after  the  death  i«t  Allen,  he  went  to 
Rome,  with  the  hope,  it  is  thought,  of  succeed- 
ing him  in  the  cardinalatc.  He  was,  iiowever, 
not  only  disappointed  in  this  expectation  ;  but 
upon  several  complaints  against  him  from  th« 
English  secular  priests  oji  the  ground  of  his 
meddling  and  factious  conduct,  found  the  pope 
30  ill  disposed  towards  him,  tlut  he  ihoughr 
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prop:r  to  retire  to  Naples,  where  he  remained 
till  thedtath  of  that  pontiff  (Clement  VIII). 

In  1606  he  returned  to  Rome,  having  as-^i- 
duouslv  employed  hiirisclf  during  this  interval, 
as  he  did  .ifterwards,  in  executing  the  office  of 
»i;pcriiitend.iiit  of  the  English  mission,  and 
writing  a  number  of  books  for  the  Rilvantagc 
of  his  religion  and  order.  It  is  nllowed  tiiat 
he  .acquitted  himself  with  equal  vigour  and 
fidelity  in  ths  discharge  of  his  trn-;t,  inflexible 
in  the  rigorous  principles  with  which  he  com- 
menced his  catholic  warfare.  Of  this  he  pave 
an  example,  by  procuring  the  removal  of  the 
arch-priest  of  England  for  taking  the  oath  of 
supremacy  to-king  James;  and  by  obtaining  a 
brief  from  Paul  V.  for  the  deprivation  of  all 
the  priests  who  took  it.  In  April  1610  he 
was  attacked  with  a  fever,  and  soon  ap- 
peared past  recovery.  In  this  state  he  dictated 
three  letters  relative  to  his  office  ;  and  having 
been  induige<l  in  all  the  ceremonial  belonging 
to  cardinals  on  their  death-bed,  he  expired,  and 
■was  interred  in  the  cliapol  of  the  college  of 
which  he  was  rector.  Father  Parsons  was 
undoubtedly  a  nun  of  considerable  abilities, 
and  great  industry  ;  but  his  bigoted  zeal  led 
him  to  employ  hij  talents  to  the  injury  of  his 
native  country,  wliilst  liis  busy  and  domineer- 
ing temper  involved  him  in  frequent  quarrels 
with  those  of  his  own  persuasion.  B'cg.  Brit. 
—A. 

PARUTA,  FiLLippo,  a  learned  antiqua- 
rian, was  a  noble  of  Palermo,  and  secretary  to 
the  senate  of  that  city,  where  he  died  in  1629. 
lie  wrote  several  works,  but  is  principally , 
known  bv  his  "Sicilia  descritta  con  Medaglie,'' 
pubii-slied  in  161 2  at  Palermo.  This  work, 
afterwards  augmented  by  Leonardo  Agostini, 
was  primed  at  Rome  in  ifi^p,  and  at  Lyons  in 
1697.  Havercamp  publislied  a  Latin  edition 
of  it  in  three  volumes,  folio,  1723,  which 
makes  part  of  the  Italian  antiquities  of  Gra;vius 
and  Burmann.  Tiiabouhi.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

PARUTA,  Paoi.o,  a  noble  Venetian, 
known  as  a  vi'iiter  in  history  and  politics,  was 
born  in  1540.  He  succeeded  Contarini  as  his- 
toriographer of  the  republic  in  1579,  and  after- 
wards filled  various  offices  in  the  state.  He 
was  employed  in  several  embassies,  was  made 
governor  of  Brescia,  and  finally  was  elected  a 
procurator  of  St.  Mark.  With  a  high  charac- 
ter for  wisdom,  integrity,  and  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  he  died  in  1 598,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight.  The  works  of  this  writer  are,  "  A 
Funeral  Ojaticn  to  the  Praise  of  those  who  fell 


in  the  Battle  of  Curzolari  in  1571  ;''  "Delia 
Perfeziane  delia  Vita  Politica,''  1582,  quarto; 
"  Discorsi  Politici."  published  by  his  sons  in 
1599,  in  quarto  ;  both  these  political  works  are 
much  esteemed  for  the  depth  and  sagacity  of 
their  reflexions,  interspersed  with  sentiments  of 
morality  and  religion  ;  *•  A  History  of  Venice 
from  i^iT,  to  155  I,  with  the  Addition  of  the 
Warof  Cyprus  in  1570-72,"  quarto,  1605  ;  this 
work  is  written  in  Italian,  in  a  style  rather  grave 
and  dignified  than  elegant,  and  is  accounted,  for 
the  exactness  and  skill  of  the  narrative,  and  the 
judiciousness  of  the  remarks,  one  of  the  best 
works  pf  that  class  in  the  language.  He  had 
begun  to  write  it  in  Latin,  in  imitation  of  the 
style  of  Salhi-it,  and  is  said  to  have  finished 
four  books  in  that  tongue.  A  new  edition  of 
this  history  was  given  by  Apostolo  Zeno  in 
1703.      Tirohschi.      ISouv.  Diet.  IJiil. — A. 

PASCAL,  Blaise,    a    very    distinguisjicd 
French  mathematician  and   philosopher  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Clermont  in 
Auvergne,  in  the  year  1623.      His  father,  who 
was    president    of    the    court    of   aids   in   hi^ 
province,  was  also  a  man  of  considerable  learn- 
ing, and  an  able  mathematician.  As  Blaise  was 
his  only  son,  so  great   was  his  affection  for 
him,  that  in  the  year  163 1   he  relinquished  his 
official   situation  and  settled  at  Paris,  in  order 
that  he  might   himself  undertake  the  employ- 
ment  of  being   his  tutor.      From  his  infancy 
young  Pascal  gave  evidence  of  a  very  exlraor- 
diniry  capacity-      He  was  very  inquisitive,  and 
desirous  of  knowing  the  reasons  of  every  thing  ; 
and  when   good  reasons  were  not  given  him, 
he  would  search  for  better ;  nor  would  he  ever 
be  satisfied,  but  by  sucli  as  appeared  to  him  to 
be  well  founded.     What  we  .-^re  told  concern-  - 
ing   his  manner  of  learning  the  mathematics, 
and  his  rapid  progress  in   that  science,  is  very 
astonishing.     His  father,  perceiving  in  liim  an 
extraordinary   inclination    to    reasoning,    was 
afraid  lest  the   knowledge  of  the  mathematics 
should  prevent  him  from  learning  the  langua- 
ges.    He  tlierefore  resolved  to  keep  from  him, 
as    much    as    he    could,  all    notions  of  geo- 
metry, locked  up  all  the  books  that  treated  of 
it,   and  refrained  even  from  speaking  of  it  in 
his  presence.     Yet  he  could  not  refuse  to  give 
this  general  answer  to  the  importunate  curi- 
osity of  his  son  :  "  Geometry  is  a  science  which 
teaches   the  way  of  making  exact  figures,  and 
of  finding  out  the  proportions  between  them  ;"' 
but   at  the  same  time  he  forbade  him  to  speak 
or   think  of  it    any   more.     Tiie    slight    idea 
which  had  been  thus  conveyed   to  him  of  the 
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»clence  occupied  youn,:j  Blaise's  thoughts,  who 
Vuj  now  Only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  led  him 
in  his  liours  of  recitation  to  make  figures  on 
the  chamber-floor  with  cliarcoal,  tlic  propor- 
tions of  which  he  soi!ght  out,  laying  down 
definitions  and  axioms,  and  then  going  on  to 
demonstrations.  iSo  far  had  he  proceeded  with 
Lis  enquiries,  that  l.e  had  come  to  what  was 
just  the  same  with  the  thirty- second  proposi- 
tion of  tie  first  book  of  Euclid,  when  he  was 
one  day  surprised  by  his  father  in  the  midst  of 
his  fijjiires,  who  asked  him  what  he  was  doing. 
He  lejilied,  that  he  was  searching  for  such  a 
tiling,  which  Wis  just  iliat  proposition  of 
Luchd  When  asked  afterwards  how  he  came 
to  think  of  this,  he  answered  that  it  was  be- 
Ciuse  he  had  found  out  such  another  thing; 
and  so,  going  backwards,  and  using  the  names 
cf  tnr  and  found,  he  at  length  came  to  the 
definitions  and  axioms  which  he  had  formed 
to  himself.  Astonishing  as  it  may  appear  that 
a  boy  should  be  capable  of  thus  working  his 
■way  into  the  heart  of  a  mathematical  book, 
without  having  seen  that  or  any  other  treatise 
upon  the  subject,  or  even  knowing  any  thing 
of  the  terms;  yet  we  are  assured  of  the  fact 
bv  mad.ime  Perier,  Pascal's  sister,  and  several 
other  writers,  the  credit  of  whose  testimony  is 
unquestionable. 

I'l-joni  this  time  young  Pascal  had  full  liberty 
to  indulge  his  genius  in  mathematical  pursuits, 
and  was  furnished  by  his  father  with  Euclid's 
Elements;  of  which  he  made  himself  master 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  without  any  assist- 
ance, •'^o  wonderful  was  his  proficiency  in  the 
sciences,  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  wrote 
"  a  Treatise  en  Conic  Sections,"  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  time, 
was  considered  to  be  a  great  effort  of  genius. 
M.  Dcs  Cartes,  wlio  had  been  in  Holland  for 
a  long  time,  ha\in{;  read  it,  added  hi.s  opinion 
10  the  universal  verdict  in  its  praise;  but  when 
infcimtd  of  the  age  of  the  author,  he  rather 
rhose  to  believe  tliat  it  was  the  production  of 
M.  Pascal  ilie  father,  than  to  admit  that  so 
young  a  person  was  capable  of  writing  a  book 
with  such  strength  of  reasoning.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen,  our  young  mathematician  had 
contrived  his  admirable  arithmetical  maciiinc, 
furnishing  an  easy  and  expeditious  method  ol 
making  all  sorts  of  arithmetical  calculations 
without  any  other  assistance  than  the  eye  and 
the  hand.  This  was  esteemed  a  very  wonder- 
ful thing,  and  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
man  versed  in  science,  and  Siuch  more  to  such 
i.  voith.      ^bout  tliis  time  tlic  state  of  hi:^ 


health  becoming  impaired,  owing  most  proba- 
bly to  the  inttnseHess  cf  his  studious  applica- 
tion, he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  labours  for 
the  space  of  four  years.     At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  having  seen  Torricclli's  experiment  re- 
specting a  v.-tcuum  and  the  wci^^ht  of  the  air, 
he  directed  his  attention  to  those  subjects,  and 
made  several  new  experiments.    Among  others, 
having  provided    himself   with   a    glass  tube, 
forty-six  feet  in    length,  open  at  one  end  and 
heimetically  sealed   at   the   other,  he   filled  ii 
with  red   wine,  that  the  liquor  might  easily  be 
distinguished  from   the   tube,  and   stopped  up 
the  orifice  ;  having  then  inverted  it,  and  placed 
it  in  a  vcitical  position,  wiiii  the   lower  end 
immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water  one  foot  in  depth, 
he  opened  that  end,  and  tlie  wine  descended  to 
r.bout  tI)iity-two  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
water    iit   the    vessel,    leaving    a    considcrablt 
vacuum   at  the  uj>per   part  of  the  tube.     He 
next   inclined   the  lube   gradually,  til!  the  up- 
per end   became   only   of  thirty-two  feet  per- 
pendicular  lieiglit    above    the   surface   of   the 
water,  and  he  observed  the  liquor  proportional- 
ly ascenil  to   the  top  cf  the  tube,      lie,   lilie- 
wisc,  made  many  experiments  with   svphcny, 
syiinges,  bellows,  and  all  kinds  of  tubes,  using 
di^yerent    fluids,    such   as    quicksilver,    water, 
wine,  oil,  tec.  and  having  publislied  an  account 
of  them   ill    16.^7,  di-pcrjcd  his  work  through 
all    countries.     'Ihcsc   experiments,   however, 
only  ascertaini>d  effects,  witliout  <!emonstrating 
the  causes.     Pascal  knew  that  'J  orricelli  con- 
jectured  tliat  those  phenomena  which  he  had 
observed  were  occa^ioIud  by  the  weight  of  the 
air,  though  tlioy   had  fornieily  been  attributed 
to    nature's    abhorrence    of   a    vacuum;    but, 
were   f  orricelli's   theory    true,   he  concluded 
that   the   liquor   ii;  the  lube  ol  the  barumeicr 
ought  10  stand  higher  at  the  boitoni   of  a  hilj, 
than  at  the  top  ol  it.     In  order  to  a.'ceiiain  the 
fact,  lie   made  an  experiment   at  the  top  and 
bottom   of  a  mountain  in  Auvergnc,  called  Ic 
Puy  de  Dome,  the  result  of  which   gave  him 
rea.son    to    conclude   that   the  air  was   indeed 
Jieavy.     Of   this  experiment  lie  published  an 
account,   of   which  he  sent  copies  10  most  ol 
the  learned  men  in  Europe.     I'e  also  repeated 
it  at  ilie  top  and  botiom  of  sevcr.d  high  towcjs, 
as  iliose  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  St.  J.ii)ues  dc 
la  Bciuchciie,   /Vc.   and  always  lenuiked   the 
same  diircrcncc  in  the  weight  of  the  air,   at 
diflcrent  elevations. 

M.  Pascal  being  now  fully  convinced  of  ilic 
general  pressure  ol  the  atmo.-.pherc,  drew  mai;v 
important   anil    useful   inferences    from    il.i» 
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discovery.  He  aI;o  conipoceii  a  luge  troatisf, 
in  which  lie  fully  explained  the  mbject,  an.l 
answered  the  objections  which  were  prelerrcJ 
against  that  t!n:cry;  but  pf'erwards,  consider- 
ing it  to  be  too  prolix,  he  diviiLd  it  into  two 
srnall  treatises,  one  of  which  he  eiuilk-d  "  n 
DisscrtiUioii  on  ihe  Equilibrium  of  I'luids;"  and 
the  other,  "  an  E«sny  on  tlie  Weight  of  the 
Atinosphere."  These  I  real  is  .-s  were  published 
after  the  author's  death.  'Ihe  nputation 
•which  M.  Pascal  hnd  acijuired  by  !iis  fscicntific 
labour?,  occasioned  his  being  frcciiu'-ntly  con- 
sulted by  some  of  the  greatest  nviiheninticians 
nnd  philosophers  of  the  a-re,  who  applied  for 
his  assistance  in  the  resolution  of  varioi:s  diffi- 
cult questions  and  probloni'?.  Amone;  other 
subjects  on  which  his  ingenuity  was  i-nip!oyed, 
was  the  solution  of  a  problem  proposed  by 
father  Mersi-nne,  wiiich  had  baffled  the  peue- 
tration  of  all  who  attempted  it.  This  problem 
was,  to  determine  tlie  curve  described  in  the 
air  by  the  nail  of  a  coach-wheel,  while  tlie 
machine  is  in  motion  ;  which  curve  was  then 
called  a  rouilette,  but  is  now  commonly  icnown 
by  the  name  of  cycloid.  As  a  spur  to  genius, 
M.  P.;scal  offered  a  reward  of  forty  pistoles  to 
anyone  who  should  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  It.  No  person  having  succeeded,  he  pub- 
lished his  own  solution  at  Paris ;  but,  as  he 
now  began  to  grow  disgusted  with  the  sciences, 
he  would  not  send  it  into  the  world  under  his 
own  name,  but  prefixed  to  it  that  of  A.  D'Et- 
tonville.  This  exertion  of  his  genius  was  a 
triumph  over  all  the  old  mathematicians  of 
Europe ;  and  it  was  made  in  circumstances 
which  cannot  but  excite  astonishment.  For 
his  sister  informs  us,  that  he  made  the  disco- 
very, as  it  were,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  to  his 
own  great  surprise,  while  passing  sleepless 
nights  in  his  bed,  tormented  by  severe  pa- 
roxysms of  the  tooth-ache.  Before  this  time 
he  had  drawn  up  a  table  of  numbers,  which, 
from  the  form  in  which  the  figures  in  it  are 
disposed,  he  called  his  "  Arithmetical  Trian- 
gle." Of  this  table  he  has  been  spoken  of  as 
the  inventor ;  but  Dr.  Hufton  has  shewn,  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  "  Mathematical  Tracts," 
that  such  a  table  of  numbers,  and  many  pro- 
perties of  them,  had  been  treated  of  more  than 
a  century  before,  by  Cardan,  Stifelius,  and 
other  arithmetical  writers. 

W'hen  M.  Pascal  was  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  highest  expectations 
were  entertained  of  the  advantages  to  science 
from  his  future  labours,  he  all  at  once  renoun- 
ced the  study  of  the  mathematics  and  natural 


philo.iophy,  a'?  well  as  all  human  learning,  and 
dcvotei!  himself  wholly  to  a  life  of  mortification 
and  prayer.  This  change  in  Iiini  was  occa- 
fioHi'd  by  his  reading  the  books  of  some  of 
those  ascetic  rcligioni'ts,  who  unnaturally 
make  the  height  of  virtue  to  cons"st  in  an  ab- 
stinc;ice  from  the  eujoymeiu  of  those  bless- 
ings which  a  kind  Providence  affords,  and 
strangely  consider  the  miseries  which  his  crea- 
tures inflict  upon  themselve?,  to  be  the  most 
acceptible  sacrifice  which  they  can  oiler  to  a 
benevolent  deity.  Their  superstitions  and 
gloomy  notions  were  unhappily  embraced  by 
-M.  Pascal,  ami  he  became  as  great  a  dcvotei; 
?s  almost  any  age  h.is  produced.  From  this 
time  he  renounced  all  pleasure  and  all  super- 
fluity; and  to  this  system  he  adhered  in  the 
illnesses  to  which  he  was  frequently  subject, 
being  of  a  very  infirm  habit  of  body.  He  not 
otdy  denied  himself  the  most  common  gratifi- 
cations, but  he  also  took  without  reluctance, 
and  even  vi'ith  pleasure,  either  as  nourishment 
or  as  medicine,  whatever  was  disagreeable  to 
the  senses  ;  and  he  every  day  retrenched  some  • 
part  of  his  dress,  food,  or  other  things,  which 
he  considered  as  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Though  his  continual  infirmities  obliged  him 
to  use  very  delicate  food,  and  though  his  ser- 
vants employed  the  utmost  care  to  provide  what 
was  proper,  he  never  relished  what  he  ate, 
and  seemed  indilTcrent  whether  they  brought 
him  what  was  good  or  bad.  His  indifference 
in  this  respect  was  so  great,  tliat  though  his 
taste  was  not  vitiated,  he  forbad  any  sauce  or 
ragout  to  be  made  for  him  which  might  excite 
his  appetite.  He  entertained  no  strong  affec- 
tion for  those  whom  he  loved,  and  advised 
others  not  to  suffer  any  person  to  love  them  in 
a  very  high  degree  ;  since  by  entertaining  and 
cherishing  such  an  ardent  affection,  a  man  pos- 
sesses a  heart  which  belongs  only  to  God. 
He  occasionally  wore  an  iron  girdle  full  of 
points  next  to  his  skin,  and  when  any  vain 
thought  came  into  his  mind,  or  he  took  plea- 
sure in  any  circumstance,  he  gave  himself 
some  blows  with  his  elbow,  to  increase  the 
violence  of  the  smart,  and  by  that  means  put 
himself  in  mind  of  his  duty.  During  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  life,  his  principal  relaxation 
from  the  rigorous  system  which  he  prescribed 
to  himself,  consisted  in  visits  which  he  paid  to 
the  churches  where  some  relics  were  exposed, 
or  some  solemnity  observed ;  and  for  that 
purpose  he  had  a  spiritual  almanack,  which 
informed  him  of  the  pkices  where  particular 
services  were  performed. 
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However,  notwithstanding   tliat  M.  Pascol 
thus    abstracted  himself  from   the   world,  he 
was  not  entirely  indifferent  to  what  was  pass- 
ing in  it ;  and  he  even  interested  him  in  the 
contest  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  jansenists. 
Taking   the   side  of  the   latter,  he  wrote  his 
celebrated  "  Provincial  Letters,"  published   in 
1656,  under  the  name  of  Lewis  de  Montalte, 
in   which  he  ably  employed  his  talents  of  wit 
and  humour  in  ridiculing  the  former.    Voltaire 
says,    in  his    "Siecle   de   Louis   XIV."    that 
*'  these  letters  may  be  considered  as  a  model 
of  eloquence  and  humour.      J  he  best  comedies 
of  Moliere  have  not  more  wit  than  the  first 
part  of  them  ;  and  tlie  sublimity  of  the  latter 
part  is  equal  to  any   thing  in  Bossuet.     It  is 
true  indeed,  that  the  whole   book    was  built 
upon  a  false  foundation  ;  for  the   extravagant 
notions  of  a  few  Spanish  and  Flemish  Jesuits 
■were   artfully   ascribed  to   the  whole   society. 
Many   absurdities  might   likewise    have   been 
discovered  among  the  Dominican  and  Francis- 
can casuists  •,  but  this  would  not  have  answer- 
ed the  purpose  ;  for  the  whole  raillery  was  to 
be  levelled  only  at  the  Jesuits.     These  letters 
were   intended  to  prove,  that  the  Jesuits  had 
formed  a  design  to  corrupt  mankind  :  a  design 
which  no  sect  or  society  ever  had  or  can  have." 
He  also   pronounces    Pascal  the    first  of  the 
French  satirists,  and  maintains  that  Despreaux 
must  be  considered  as   only   the  second.     In 
another  place,  speaking  of  this  work  of  Pascal, 
he    says,   that  "examples    of  all    the    various 
species   of  eloquence    are  to   be  found  in  it. 
Though   it  has  now  been  written  almost  an 
hundred  years,  yet  not  a  single  word  occurs  in 
it,  savouring  of  that  vicissitude  to  which  living 
languages  are  so   subject.     Here  then  we  are 
to  fix  the  epoch  when  our  language  may  be 
said   to  have  assumed  a  settled    form.      I'he 
bishop  of  Lu^on,  son  of  the  celebrated  Bussy, 
told  me,   that  asking  one   day   the  bishop   of 
Meaux  what  work  he  would  covet  most  to  be 
the  author  of,  supposing  his  own  performance 
out  of  die  question,  Bossuet  replied,  '  the  Pro- 
vincial Letters.' "      These   letters    have   been 
translated  into  almost   all  the  European  lan- 
guages.    Of  all  the  books  which  were  publish- 
ed against  tlie  Jesuits,  none  did   them   more 
harm,  nor  vexed  them  more,  than  these  produc- 
tions of  M.  Pascal's  pen.     Numerous  were  the 
answers  to  them  which  they  caused  to  be  dis- 
tributed, one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  which, 
entitled,    "  the     Dialogues    of   Cleandcr   and 
Kudoxus,"  is  attributed  to  the  celebrated  father 
Daniel.     But,  notwithstanding  the  cflbrts  of 
VOL.  VlJ. 


the  apologists  for  the  society,  and  the  decrees 
of  condemnation  against  our  auihor's  work 
vvliich  they  procured  to  be  passed  by  tlie  par- 
liament of  Aix,  and  the  council  of  state,  the 
*'Provincijl  Letters"  maintained  their  ground, 
interesting  the  more  serious  reader.',  by  their 
solidity,  and  by  their  pleasant  and  comical 
turns  of  wit  engaging  all  the  party  of  iaugherk 
on  their  side.  'I'o  discredit  them  some  year.s 
after  the  author's  death,  the  Jesuits  gave  out 
that  he  retracted  them  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  and  in  his  last  sickness  declared  his  detest- 
ation of  them,  while  at  the  same  time  lie  ab- 
jured the  principles  of  the  jansenist*  ;  but  these 
reports  had  no  foundation  in  truth,  and  failed 
of  producing  the  designed  ciTect. 

RI.  Pascal  was  only  about  thirty  years  of  age 
when  the  "  Provincial  Letters"'  were  poblish- 
ed  ;  yet  he  was  exceedingly  intirm,  and  as  his 
disorders   increased   so   much   afterwards  that 
he   considered  liimself  to  be  hastening  to  the 
close  of  life,  he  gave  up  all  further  thoughts  of 
literary  composition.     With  the  view  also  of 
spending   the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retire- 
ment and  pious  meditation,  he  broke  off  all  his 
former  connections,  changed   the  place  of  his 
abode,  and   spoke   to   no   one,  not  even  to  his 
own  servants,  whom  he  hardly  ever  admitted 
into   his  room.     He  made  his  own  bed,  fetch- 
ed   his    dinner    from    the    kitchen,   and    car- 
ried back  the  plates  and  dishes  in  the  evening ; 
so  that  he  employed  his  servants  only  to  cook 
for  him,  to  go   on  a  few  unavoidable  errands, 
and  to  do  such  things  for  him  as  he  was  inca.- 
pable  of  performing  himself.     Nothing  was  to 
be  seen  in  his  chamber  but  two  or  three  chairs, 
a  table,  a  bed,  and  a  few  books.    It  had  no  kind 
of  ornament  whatever  ;  he  had  neither  a  carpet 
on  the  floor,  nor  curtains  to  his  bed.     These 
circumstances,  however,  did   not  prevent  him 
from  occasionally  receiving  visits;  and  when 
his  friends  appeared  surprized  to  sec  him  thus 
witliout  furniture,  he  replied,  that  he  had  what 
was  necessary,  and  that  any  thing  more  would 
be   a  superfluity,  unworthy  of  a   wise    man. 
M.  Pascal  liad  now  given  up  all  intense  study, 
and   lived  in  the  moat  temperate  manner ;  yet 
his  health  continued  rapidly  to  decline,  and  his 
disorders  so  enfeebled  his  organs,  that  his  rea- 
son  became    in  some  me.isure   atl'ected.      In 
these   circumstances  he  met  with  an  accident 
which    produced  an   unfavourable    impression 
upon  his  imagination,  not  to  be  ellaced,  except- 
ing during  short  intervals,  by  the  soothing  per- 
suasions of  his  friends  and  of  his  confessor.     In 
the  year  1654,  tlie  state  of  weakness  to  which 
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he  W.1S  reduced  having  al.nmcd  his  physicinn?, 
ihey  prescribed  to  him  taking  tlie  air  and  gentle 
exercise.  As  he  was  one  day  crossing  tlie 
Seine  at  the  bridge  of  Neuilly,  in  a  coach  and 
four,  the  two  kading  horses  became  unmanage- 
able at  a  part  where  the  parapet  was  down, 
and  plunjjod  over  the  side  into  tlic  river.  Hap- 
pily, their  weight  broke  tlic  traces,  by  which 
means  the  other  horses  and  the  carriage  were 
extricated  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  The 
ctllct  on  the  feeble  and  languishing  frame  of 
M.  Pascal  may  easily  be  conceived.  It  was 
with  great  diOiculty  that  lie  was  recovered  at 
all  from  a  long  swoon ;  and  he  was  never  re- 
instated in  the  calm  possession  of  his  mental 
faculties.  He  always  imagined  tliat  he  saw  a 
deep  abyss  on  tlie  left  hide  of  him,  and  he 
■would  never  sit  down  till  a  chair  was  placed 
tliere,  to  secure  him  from  danger.  He  also 
persuaded  himself  tliat  he  had  a  kind  of  vision  ; 
tiic  particulars  of  which  he  preserved  in  a  nic- 
moranduin  on  a  piece  of  paper,  whicli  lie  al- 
ways carried  about  him  between  the  cloth  and 
lining  of  his  coat.  After  languishing  for  some 
years  in  this  imbecile  state  of  body  and  mind, 
M.  Pascal  died  at  Paris  in  1662,  wlien  about 
thirty-nine  years  of  age. 

To  M.  Pascal's  extraordinary  and  diversified 
talents,  the  particulars  which  we  have  related, 
an<l  the  works  which  he  left  behind  him,  bear 
sufRcient  testimony,  i  hey  do  so  likewise  to 
the  ardour  of  his  piety,  and  exemplariness  of 
his  morals.  That  his  ideas  of  perfection  in  the 
religious  and  moral  character  were  not  unmix- 
ed with  superstition,  and  enforced  a  servile 
rigour  and  austerity  of  conduct,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  influence  of  that  creed  which  had 
been  taught  him  in  his  infancy.  His  heart 
■was  the  seat  of  the  purest  benevolence ;  and 
his  exertions  in  alleviating  the  miseries,  and 
contributing  to  the  happiness  of  the  unfortun- 
ate and  indigent,  were  limited  only  by  tlic  ex- 
tent of  his  fortune.  Though  his  abilities  en- 
titled him  to  assume  an  air  of  superiority,  he 
never  displayed  that  haughty  and  imperious 
tone  which  is  too  commonly  observable  in  men 
of  shining  talents,  but  was  distinguished  by  un- 
common modesty  and  humility.  And  he  was 
alfo  distinguished  by  the  admirable  patience 
■with  which,  during  his  long  illness,  he  edified 
and  surprized  all  persons  who  were  about  him. 
In  company,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  amia- 
bleness  of  his  behaviour,  and  for  his  easy, 
agreeable,  and  instructive  conversation.  He 
possessed  a  natural  kind  of  eloquence,  which 
was  in  a  manner  inesistible.     He  intended  to 


have  written  a  work  against  atheists  and  un- 
believers in  Christianity,  and  collected  materi- 
als for  that  purpose,  wliich  he  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  digest.  Theiie  consisted  of  reHec 
tioiu  upon  devout,  moral,  and  other  subjects 
connectid  witii  the  evidences  of  the  christian 
religion,  which  were  written  down  by  him  at 
difl'creiit  times,  on  the  first  piece  of  paper 
which  he  could  find  ;  and  he  commonly  stt 
down  only  a  few  worils  of  each  sentence,  as 
he  penned  them  merely  for  his  own  use.  Af- 
ter liis  death,  these  pieces  of  paper  were  found 
filed  upon  different  pieces  of  string,  without 
any  order  or  connection  ;  and  being  exactly 
copied  as  tliey  were  written,  they  were  after- 
wards arranged  and  published  in  thirty-two 
chapters,  under  the  title  of  "Pensees  de  M. 
Pascal  .sur  la  Religion  et  sur  quclques  autres 
Sujets,"  i2mo.  Ihey  have  been  translated  in- 
to the  English  and  various  otiier  lanp[uages, 
and  have  been  deservedly  admired  as  the  pre- 
cious remains  of  a  great  man,  which  exhibit 
striking  traits  of  his  sublimity  of  genius,  beau- 
tiful turn  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  force  auvl 
elegance  of  expression.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  acknowledge,  that  some  opinions  occur 
in  them,  relative  to  the  condition  ot  human 
nature,  and  the  proceedings  of  tlie  divine  go- 
vernment, which  appear  to  us  to  be  utterly 
irreconcileable  with  just  ant!  rational  views  of 
religion,  and  to  reflect  dishonour  on  the  wis- 
dom anil  benevolence  of  the  Deity.  On  some 
of  these  Voltaire  has  made  able  animadversions 
in  his  "Lettres  Philosophiqucs."' 

'Hie  works  of  M.  Pascal  were  collected  to- 
gether, and  published  in  five  volumes  octavo, 
in  1779,  at  the  Hague,  and  at  Paris ;  consist- 
ing of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
narrative,  and  some  pieces  which  had  till  then 
remained  only  in  manuscript.  This  coUaction 
was  given  to  the  public  by  the  abbe  Bossu, 
whose  eulogium  on  the  author  we  present  to 
our  readers  ;  "  This  extr.tordinary  man,"  says 
he,  "  inherited  from  nature  all  the  powers  of 
genius.  He  was  a  geometrician  of  the  first 
rank,  a  profound  rcasoner,  and  a  sublime  and 
elegant  writer.  If  we  reflect  that,  in  a  very 
short  life,  oppressed  by  continual  infirmities, 
he  invented  a  curious  arithmetical  machine, 
the  elements  of  the  calculation  of  chances,  and 
the  method  of  resolving  various  problems  re- 
specting the  cycloid  ;  that  he  fixed  in  an  irre- 
vocable manner  the  wavering  opinions  of  the 
learned  concerning  the  weight  of  the  air ;  that 
he  wrote  one  of  the  most  perfect  works  exist- 
ing in  the  French  language  j  and  that  in  hisv 
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*Pensces'  tlierc  are  passages  tlio  depth  and 
beauty  of  which  are  incomparable :  we  can 
hardly  believe  thai  a  greater  genius  ever  exist- 
ed in  any  age  or  nation.  All  those  who  had 
occasion  to  be  with  him  in  the  ordinary  com- 
merce of  the  world,  acknowledged  his  superi- 
ority ;  but  it  excited  no  envy  against  him,  as  he 
was  never  fond  of  shewing  it.  His  conversa- 
tion instructed,  without  exciting  in  those  who 
heard  it  a  mortifying  sense  of  their  own  infe- 
riority;  and  he  was  remarkably  indulgent  to- 
wards the  faults  of  others  :  excepting  that,  as 
he  was  particularly  careful  to  repress  in  him- 
self the  passion  of  self-love,  he  could  with 
difficulty  observe  the  marks  of  it  in  others 
without  reproving  them.'  On  this  subject  he 
used  to  declare,  *  that  a  worthy  man  should 
avoid  naming  himself;  that  christian  piety  an- 
iiihdatcs  the  worldly  i/ie,  and  that  worldly  civi- 
lity hides  and  suppresses  it.  It  may  easily  be 
seen  by  hi-s  '  Provincial  Letters,'  and  by  some  of 
his  other  works,  that  lie  was  born  with  a  great 
fund  of  humour,  which  his  infirmities  could 
never  entirely  destroy.  In  company,  he  readi- 
ly indulged  in  that  harmless  and  delicate  rail- 
lery which  never  gives  ofiencc,  and  which 
greatly  tends  to  enliven  conversation ;  but  its 
principal  object  was  generally  of  a  moral  nature. 
For  example :  ridiculing  those  authors  who 
say  my  book,  my  conmunlary,  my  history,  '  they 
would  do  better,'  observed  he,  '  to  say,  our 
booh,  our  commtittary,  cur  history ;  since  there  is 
in  them  much  more  of  other  people's  than 
their  own.'"  We  shall  close  this  article  with 
observing,  that  the  celebrated  Bayle  pronounces 
M.  Pascal  to  have  been  "  one  of  the  sublimest 
geniuses  whom  the  world  ever  produced — a 
prodigy  ;  and,"  says  he,  "  if  I  might  be  so  bold 
as  to  use  the  expression,  I  would  call  him  a 
paradoxical  individuum  of  the  human  species." 
Ln  Vie  de  Pascal  p  ir  ALulame  Pericr.  Bayle. 
Moreri.  Nouv.  Diit.  Hist.  Gen.  Diit.  Hut- 
toil's  Math.  Dict.—M. 

PASCHAL  I.,  pope,  was  a  Roman  by  birth, 
and  the  son  of  Bonosus.  He  became  presbyter 
of  the  Roman  church,  and  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Stephen  the  Protomartyr.  In  the 
year  817,  upon  the  death  of  pope  Steplien  IV. 
he  was  elected  his  successor,  by  the  unanimous 
sulTragcs  of  the  senate,  clergy,  and  people. 
Immediately  after  his  ordination,  he  sent  his 
nomcnclator  Theodore  into  France,  to  carry 
riie  tidings  of  his  elevation  to  the  emperor 
Lewis,  who  sent  him  assurances  of  his  protec- 
tion, and  confirmed  the  grants  which  had  been 
matle  by  his  father  aud  grandfather  to  the  holy 


sec.  No  sooner  was  his  election  known  La  tlic 
East,  than  letters  were  sent  to  him  from  tlie 
famous  monk  'I'heodore  Studita,  and  other  de- 
fenders of  image-worship,  containing  grievous 
but  exaggerated  complaints  of  the  persecution 
which  they  suffered  from  the  IconoJ.istj .-  and 
exhorting  his  holiness  to  assemble  a  couaeil, 
for  the  purpose  of  anathematizing  those  wicked 
heretics.  This  measure  Paschal  did  not  deem 
it  adviseable  to  adopt ;  but  he  sent  letters  to 
the  zealots  for  the  use  and  worship  of  images, 
to  confirm  them  in  their  adherence  to  that 
practice.  To  comfort  them  under  their  suffer- 
ings he  assured  them,  that  to  be  martyrs  on 
account  of  images  was  to  be  martyrs  on  ac- 
count of  Christ ;  and  that  the  same  reward 
was  reserved  in  heaven  for  those  who  suffered 
under  the  Iconoclast  emperors  for  the  sake  of 
images,  which  was  given  to  those  who  suffered 
under  the  Pagan  emperors  for  the  sake  of 
Christ.  In  the  year  818,  Paschal  built  a 
monastery  at  Rome  for  the  Greek  monks,  who 
Iiad  fled  from  Constantinople  and  the  other 
cities  of  the  East,  ratlier  than  renounce  the 
worship  of  images.  The  only  transactions  of 
this  pope  during  the  four  following  years,  of 
which  any  mention  is  made  by  historians,  were 
liis  rebuilding,  repairing,  or  enriching  with 
costly  ornaments,  several  churches  and  monas- 
teries at  Rome.  In  the  year  823,  Lotharius, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Lewis,  who  had 
taken  him  for  his  partner  in  the  empire,  canic 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  by  the  pope 
with  every  possible  mark  of  respect  and  dis- 
tinction, and  crowned  by  him  emperor  and 
king  of  Italy.  Scarcely  had  he  returned  to 
France,  before  a  messenger  arrived  from  Rome 
with  the  intelligence,  that  two  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Roman  church,  distinguished  by 
their  zealous  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
France,  had  been  apprehended  soon  after  Iiis 
departure,  and  carried  to  the  Latcran  palace, 
where  their  eyes  were  first  cruelly  pulled  out, 
ami  they  were  then  beheaded.  Shocked  anj 
incensed  at  such  barbarity,  the  emperor  Lewis 
sent  commissioners  to  Rome,  to  examine  whe- 
ther ilie  pope  was  implicated  in  that  black 
affair.  After  a  strict  enquiry,  so  different 
anil  contradictory  were  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses  who  came  before  them,  that  they 
could  not  with  any  certainty  declare  the  pope 
either  innocent  or  guilty  of  the  murders.  Tlicy, 
therefore,  acquiesced  in  an  offer  which  Pasch.il 
matle  of  declaring  his  innocence  upon  oath. 
He  could  not,  however,  be  persuaded  to  deli- 
ver up  the  assassins,  alleging  tlut  they  were  lus 
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own  servants,  and  in  fact  guilty  of  no  crime  or 
injustice,  since  the  persons  whom  they  had  put 
to  death  had  long  deserved  that  punishment  by 
their  treasonable  practices.      Not  long  after- 
wards the  pope  was  seized  with  a  dangerous 
illness,  to  which  he  fell  a  sacrifice  in  February 
824,  after  a  pontificate  of  rather  more  than 
seven  years.     From  a  conviction  that,  notwith- 
standing his  oath,  he  was  in  fact  privy  to  the 
assassination  which  his  servants  had  perpetrat- 
ed, the  Romans  would  not  allow  him  to  be  in- 
terred with  his  predecessors  in   the  Vatican ; 
and    he   remained  unburied  till  his    successor 
caused   his   remains  to  be  deposited  in  one  of 
the  churches  which   he  had  rebuilt.      Three 
"Letters"     which    are  attributed  to  him  arc 
inserted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  "  Collect. 
Concil. ;'"  but  doubts  of  their  genuineness  are 
entertained    by    catholic    critics.       Plallna   et 
jifsastasins  de  Fit.  Pont.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II. 
lull  ijc.  Phot.     Diipin.     lilcreri.      Bower. — M. 
PASCHAL  IL,  pope,  originally  called  Rai- 
NF.Rius,  or  Ragingerius,   was  a  Tuscan  by 
'  nation,  and  the  son  of  one  Cresccntius,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  town  of  Bkda  in  the  Flaminian 
province.     He  was  educated  in  the  monastery 
of  Cluny,  where  he  embraced  the  monastic  life 
•while    he   was    very   young.      At   the   age   of 
twenty  he  was  sent  by  his  abbot  to  Rome,  on 
some  business  relating  to  the  monastery  ;  when 
pope  Gregory  VII.  who  was  then  on  the  pon- 
tifical throne,  finding  him  to  be  distinguished 
by  uncommon  parts,  retained  him  at  his  court. 
In  this  situation  he  conducted  himself  perfectly 
to  Gregory's  satisfaction,  who  caused  him   to 
be  ordained  priest,  and   promoted   him  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal  with  the  title  of  St.  Clement. 
Afterwards   he  was  nominated    abbot  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  St.  Stephen  at  Rome.     In  the 
year  lopQ,  upon  the  death  of  pope  Urban  11. 
the    cardinals,  bishops,  and  clergy  of  Rome 
having  assembled  in  the  church  of  St.  Clement 
to  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  successor,  and 
expressed  their  determination  to  elect  cardinal 
Rainerius  •,  he  found  means  to  withdraw  and 
conceal  himself,  believing,  or  pretending,  that 
he  was  utterly  unworthy  of  that  exalted  sta- 
tion.    He  was  soon  found  out,  however,  and 
brought  back  to   the  assembly,  by  whose  una- 
nimous suffrages  he  was  chosen  pope  ;  and  he 
■was  then  immediately  carried   to  the  Lateran 
palace,  where  he  was  placed  on   the   pontifical 
throne   with  the  usual  ceremonies.      On  the 
following   day  his    consecration    took    place, 
when  he  assumed  the   name  of  Paschal    II. 
One  of  the  first  objects  of  his  attention  was 


cfFoctually  to  crusli  his  rival  Guibert,  wlio  had 
maintained  the  name  of  pope  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  given  considerable  trouble  to  his  three 
predecessors,  Gregory  VII.  Victor  III.  and  Ur- 
ban II.  He  had,  indeed,  been  finally  driven  from 
Rome  by  pope  Urban,  but  still  continued  mas- 
ter of  his  bishopric  of  Ravenna.  From  this  city 
he  was  compelled  tolly  by  Paschal's  troops  j 
upon  which  he  retired  to  Citta  di  Castello,  or, 
as  others  say,  to  the  mountains  of  Abruzzo, 
where  he  died  suddenly.  Immediately  after 
information  of  his  death  was  brought  to  his 
frienils,  they  chose  one' Albert  in  his  room; 
but  he  was  apprehended  on  the  very  day  of  his 
election,  and  confined  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Lawrence.  In  his  room  Guibcrt's  party  elect- 
ed a  Roman,  named  Theodoric  ;  who  within 
between  three  and  four  months  fell  into  Pas- 
chal's hands,  and  was  shut  up  in  the  monastery 
of  Cava  near  Palestrina.  Lastly  the  same  party 
elected  an  archpricst,  called  Magninulpli,  who 
took  the  name  of  Silvester  IV.  •,  but,  the  inte- 
rest of  Paschal  prevailing,  he  was  forced  to 
c]uit  Rome,  and  died  soon  afterwards. 

Paschal,  having  now  triumphed  over  all  his 
rivals,    and  seeming  to  be  firm  and  secure  in 
the   possession  of  the  apostolical  chair,  began 
the  exercise   of  his  pontifical  office  by  sending 
legates  into   France,  to  remonstrate  with  king 
Philip  on  account  of  his  living  in  open  adultery 
with   Bertrada,  wife  of  Fulk  count   of  Anjou, 
and  to  cut  him  off  from  the  body  of  the  church, 
should  not  their  admonitions  have  the  effect  of 
reforming  him.     The   legates  finding  that  the 
king  paid  no  regard  either  to  their  exhortations 
or  menaces,   summoned   a  council  to  assemble 
at  Poitiers  ;  and,  having  acquainted  the  assem- 
bly of  the  InefBcacy  of  their  endeavours  to  re- 
trieve the  king  from  his  wickedness,  with  their 
approbation  excommunicated  that  prince   and 
his   adulterous  concubine.     In  the  year   iioi, 
the  pope,  knowing  that  Anselm,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  wholly  in  his  interest,  attempt- 
ed to  introduce   the  legatine   power  into  Eng- 
land,   and    sent    over    Guido,    archbishop    of 
Vlenne,  with  the  character  of  his  legate  a  latcrci 
but  when  king  Henry  and  the  nation  under- 
stood that  he  was  commissioned  to  exercise  in 
this  kingdom  the   same    uncontrouled   power 
over  all  persons,  laymen  as  well  as  ecclesiastics, 
which  had   been   displayed  in  other  countries, 
but  was  altogether  unprecedented   in  England, 
they  would  not  acknowledge  him,  nor  was  he 
allowed  to  exercise  any  function  of  his  office. 
Even  Anselm,  however  zealous  for  the  papal 
pov/er,  did  not  interest  himself  in  behalf  of  the 
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legate,  well  knowing  that  his  power  and  autho- 
rity, if  once  admitted,  would  speedily  eclipse 
his  own.  This  prelate,  however,  had  refused 
to  do  homage  to  the  king  and  to  receive  the 
archbishopric  from  his  hands,  after  the  example 
of  his  pi'edecessors ;  and  during  the  present 
year  that  famous  contest  between  him  and  his 
sovereign  commenced,  relative  to  the  incom- 
municable right  of  the  apostolic  see  to  ecclesi- 
astic investitures,  of  which  we  have  given  a 
particular  account  in  tlie  lives  of  Anselm  and 
king  Henry  I.  In  the  year  1 102,  Paschal  as- 
sembled a  council  at  Rome,  in  which  the  de- 
crees of  his  predecessors  against  investitures 
were  confirmed,  and  the  pope  himself,  with 
great  solemnity,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  im- 
mense multitude,  pronoupced  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  the  emperor  Henry 
IV.  In  the  year  1 104,  king  Philip  of  France 
was  absolved  from  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication, upon  his  taking  an  oath  to  abstain  in 
future  from  all  criminal  commerce  witli  Bertra- 
da.  In  tlie  same  year  he  held  a  council  at 
Rome,  in  which  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Treves, 
was  deposed  from  his  dignity,  for  having  re- 
ceived the  investiture  of  liis  see  from  the  em- 
peror ;  but,  upon  his  submission  with  all 
humility  to  the  sentence,  tlie  pope  restored  him 
to  his  see,  enjoining  him  at  the  same  time  a 
penance,  which  should  remind  him  of  the 
hcinousness  of  his  crime  in  receiving  the  badges 
of  his  sacred  dignity  from  the  hands  of  a  lay- 
man. 

In  the  year  1 105,  Paschal  held  another  coun- 
cil in  the  Latcran  palace  at  Rome,  in  which  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  thundered 
out  against  the  count  of  Meulan  and  his  accom- 
plices, who  were  charged  with  having  persuad- 
ed the  king  of  Kngiand  not  to  part  with  the 
investitures;  and  the  bishops  who  had  received 
investitures  from  the  king's  liands  were  also 
excommunicated.  In  our  lives  of  the  empe- 
rors Henry  IV.  and  V.  we  have  seen  how  the 
latter,  during  the  following  year,  broke  out  in- 
to an  unnatural  rebellion  against  his  father, 
whom  lie  obliged  to  abdicate  the  empire.  "  It 
has  been  a  matter  of  dispute,"  says  Dr.  Mos- 
heim,  "  whether  it  was  the  instigation  of  the 
pontitF,  or  the  ambitious  and  impatient  thirst 
after  dominion,  that  engaged  Henry  V.  to 
declare  war  against  his  father  ;  nor  is  it,  per- 
haps, easy  to  decide  this  question  with  a  per- 
fect degree  of  evidence.  One  thing,  however, 
is  unqucstion.ibly  certain,  and  th:it  is,  that 
Paschal  II.  dissolved,  or  rather  impiously  pre- 
tended  to  dissolve,  the  oath   of  iidelity  and 


obedience  that  Henry  had  taken  to  his  father ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  adopted  the  cause  and 
supported  the  interests  of  this  unnatural  rebel 
with  the  utmost  zeal,  assiduity,  and  fervour." 
Soon  after  the  abdication  and  death  of  the  em- 
peror Henry  IV.  the  pope  held  a  council  at 
Guastella  on  the  Po,  in  which  decrees  were 
passed  which  reunited  the  whole  of  Lombardy 
to  the  apostolical  see,  from  which  all  that 
country,  excepting  the  places  held  by  the 
countess  Mathilda,  had  been  separated  ever 
since  the  year  loSo,  when  it  declared  in  favour 
of  the  antipope  Guibert.  By  this  time  the 
pope  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  the 
new  king  of  Germany  was  equally  determined 
with  his  predecessors  to  maintain  his  right  to 
investitures.  That  he  might  therefore  be  as- 
sured of  assistance  in  case  of  a  rupture  be- 
tween him  and  that  prince,  he  took  a  journey 
to  France,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
highest  respect  and  veneration,  and  was  pro- 
mised support  by  king  Philip,  with  whom  he 
had  an  interview  at  St.  Dennis.  Here  a  so- 
lemn embassy  waited  upon  him  from  Henrv, 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the  dilTer- 
ence  between  them,  if  possible,  in  an  amicable 
manner ;  but  as  Paschal  would  not  recede  in 
the  least  from  his  claims,  his  ambassadors  re- 
turned without  accomplishing  the  object  of 
their  mission.  In  the  year  1 107,  the  pope 
presided  in  a  council  at  Troycs,  consisting  of 
the  bishops  of  France,  Burgundy,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  who  shewed  them- 
selves to  be  wholly  subservient  to  the  ambition 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  by  confirming  all  tlie 
decrees  relating  to  the  pretended  papal  right 
to  investitures.  Two  years  afterwards  the  king 
of  Germany  sent  a  second  embassy  to  the  pope, 
by  means  of  which  an  agreement  was  at  length 
negotiated,  binding  the  former  to  renounce  all 
right  to  investitures,  by  a  writing  to  be  deliver- 
ed by  him  to  the  pope  in  the  presence  of  tlie 
clergy  and  the  people.  On  Iiis  side  Paschal 
engaged,  that  the  bishops  and  abbots  should 
resign  and  give  over  to  the  king  all  the  grants 
of  those  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  roy- 
alty, which  they  had  received  from  Charle- 
magne and  the  other  emperors  his  successors  ; 
and  he  also  promised  to  crown  Henry  emperor, 
in  the  same  manner  as  his  predecessors  h.id 
been  crowned  by  other  popes. 

In  the  year  1 1 10,  tlie  pope  held  a  council  in 
the  Lateran  palace,  in  which  he  excommunicat- 
ed anew  all  laymen  who  should,  from  that 
time,  give  investitures,  as  well  as  all  ecclesi.is- 
tics  who  should,  under  any  pretence  whatso- 
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♦■vcr,  receive  tliem  at  their  hands.     During  the 
following  year  the  king  of  Germany   set  out 
for  Rome,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  in 
order  to  put  the  finishing  hand    to  the  treaty 
which  his  ambassadors  had  negotiated,  and  to 
po  through   the   ceremony  of  his   coronation. 
Henry  entered  tlie  Leonine  city  in  February 
nil,   and    proceeded   to   the    church  of  St. 
Peter,  where  he  was  received  by  Paschal  with 
every  possible  mark  of  respect.     When,  how- 
ever, the  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  to  be 
mutually    fulfilled,    the    German    and    Italian 
bishops  present  protested  to  a  man  that  they 
would  not  part  with  their  estates,  which  the 
pope   had    no   riglit  to   dispose  of,  nor  could 
cither  his  exhortations  or  menaces  induce  them 
to  depart  from   their  resolution.     In  these  cir- 
cumstances Paschal  had  the   assurance  to  de- 
mand of  Henry  the  fulfilment  cf  the  treaty, 
pretending   th;it   he  had  complied  with  all  the 
articles  on  his  side.     Tliis  produced  a  warm 
altercation  between   the   king   and  the   pope. 
Paschal  declaring  that  he  would  not  proceed 
with  the   coronation,  unless  the  king  immedi- 
ately  ratified  the  treaty.     ENasperated  at  the 
unfairness   of  the   pontiff's   conduct,    Henry 
ordered  his  guards  to  arrest  him  that  moment, 
and   the  cardinals  who  were  with  him,  deter- 
mined to  compel  Paschal  to  crown  him.     In 
the  mean  time  two  of  the    cardinals  having 
made  tlieir  escape  in  disguise  into  Rome,  ani- 
mated the  citizens  to  fly  to  arms,  in  order  to 
rescue  tlie   pontiff.      The  consequence   was, 
that  a  dreadful  slaughter  took  place  both  among 
the    Germans   and    Romans,   as    either  party 
alternately  had  the  advantage  ;  and  though  tlie 
latter  were  finally  repulsed,  they  appeared  so 
formidable,  and  so  resolutely  bent  on  continu- 
ing the  struggle,  that  the  king  thought  it  ad- 
viseable  to  retire  into  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines,   carrying  with  him  the  pope,  the  cardi- 
nals, and  several  cf  the  Roman  nobility.     In 
the  course   of  his  march  the  king,   having  in 
vain  attempted  to  persuade  Paschal  to  crown 
him  without  requiring  liim  to  give  up  investi- 
tures, caused  him  to  be  stripped  of  his  ponti- 
fical ornaments,  bound    like  a  criminal,  and 
shut  up  in  close  confinement.     After  he  had 
been   imprisoned   two  months,  and  still  with- 
stood the  persuasions  and  menaces  which  were 
made  use  of  to  tngage  his  compliance,  the  king 
ordered  that  he  should  be  brought,  with  the 
other  prisoners,  to  his  camp,  which  was   then 
not  far  from  Rome,  and  swore  in  the  presence 
of  his  army,  that  if  Paschal  did  not  fulfil  the 
urticies  of  their  agreement,  he  would  put  him 


to  death,  and  all  who  were  with  him.     Not- 
withstanding this  threatening  the  pope  remain- 
ed unmoved,  till  the  cardinals  and   the  other 
prisoners,  by  their  earnest  and  incessant   en- 
treaties that  he  would  yield  for  their  sakes,  and 
to  prevent  the  calamities  vrhich  must  otherwise 
fall  upon  the  church,  at  length  melted  him  into 
a   compliance.       Upon   this,  the    articles    of 
agreement   which   were   drawn    up    between 
Paschal  and   Henry,  vi-ere  solemnly  sworn  to 
on  both  sides,  and  the   king  received  a  papal 
bull,  confirming  to  him  the  right  of  investiture. 
All    things    being   tlius  settled,  the  pope  and 
Henry  entered  the  Leonine  city  together,  and 
proceeded  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  \»liere 
the  king  was  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans 
by   tlie   pope,  with,  the  usual  solemnity ;  soon 
after  which  that   prince   took   his   leave  of  hi;; 
holiness  and  returned  into  Germany. 

Paschal's  reception  at  Rome,  especially  from 
the  cardinals  who  had  continued   in   the  city 
during  his  imprisonment,  was  highly  m.ortify- 
ing.     On  all  sides  the  cry  was  raised  against 
him,  and  he  was  accused  of  having  ignomini- 
ously  sacrificed  the  rights  of  the  church  and 
the  dignity   of  his   station  to  his  own  safety. 
To   appease    lliese    commotions,  and  that    he 
might   be   furnished   with  a  pica  for  revoking 
the  bull  which  he  had  granted,  notwithstanding 
his  oath,  in  the  year  1 1 12  he  appointed  a  coun- 
cil to  meet  at  the  Lateran,  to  whom  he  con- 
fessed   his  contrition   for  concluding   such   a 
convention   with   the  emperor,  and  submitted 
the    matter  to    their   judgment  and  decision. 
By   this  council  that  treaty  was  pronounced  to 
be  scandalous,  null,  and  void  ;  and  though  no 
direct  steps  were  taken  in  it  against  the  empe- 
ror, yet  all  the  members  concurred  in  opinion 
that  the   pope   might  excommunicate  his  own 
bull,  and  thus  render  it  ineffectual.     Soon  af- 
terwards  Guidoj  archbishop   of   Vienne,  and 
papal  legate  in  France,  assembled  a  synod  of 
all  the  bishops  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his  see, 
who  thundered  out  a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  the  emperor,  for  the   vielente 
which  he  had  offered  to  the  pope,  and  even 
placed  him  in  the  list  of  heretics  :  a  denomina- 
tion which  exposed  him  to  the  greatest  dangers 
in  those   superstitious    and    barbarous    times. 
This  sentence,  notwithstanding  his  oath,  was 
confirmed  by  Paschal ;  which  was  in  effect  the 
same   thing  as  if  he  had  excommunicated  the 
emperor  himself.     In  the  year   11 13,  an  em- 
bassy arrived  from   the  emperor  Alexius  Com- 
nenus  at  Rome,  to  court  the  friendship  of  the 
pope,  which,  probably,  he  hoped  might  be  the 
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ncans  of  preventing  the  western  princes  from 
invading  his  dominions.  During  the  years 
iii4nnd  iiic,  the  emperor  was  exconimu- 
nicated  in  several  syno.is  and  councils  botli  in 
France  and  Germany;  and  in  1 1 16,  their  sen- 
tence was  confirmed  in  a  council  held  at  the 
Lateran.  Provoked  at  these  hostile  measures, 
which  were  sanctioned  by  the  pontiff,  the  em- 
peror resolved  to  set  out  a  second  time  for 
Italy;  and  accordingly,  in  1 1 17,  he  advanced 
into  that  country  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army.  No  sooner  did  Paschal  hear  of  his  ar- 
rival in  Lombardy,  tlian  he  left  Rome  in  great 
haste,  and  retired  into  Apulia,  where  he  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Norman 
princes.  From  Lombardy  Henry  led  liis  army 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which  was 
soon  compelled  to  surrender;  to  which  city 
the  pope  sent  Maurice  Bourdin  archbishop  of 
r>raga,  with  the  character  of  his  legate,  in 
order  to  negotiate  a  peace.  Upon  this  prelate 
the  emperor  prevailed,  some  say  by  a  promise 
of  the  pontifical  dignity,  to  crown  him  anew, 
since  it  was  objected  ag;iinst  his  former  corona- 
tion that  it  was  extorted  by  force.  When 
Pasclial  was  informed  of  this  proceeding,  lie 
immediately  excommunicated  Bour.iin,  as  a 
traitor  and  rebel  to  the  apostolic  sre,  and  de- 
clared him,  as  such,  deprived  of  his  dignity. 
In  the  mean  time  the  emperor,  affected  by  the 
cxces-ive  heat  of  the  climate  at  Rome,  retired 
into  Tuscany  ;  upon  which  the  pope,  taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  marched  with  a  body 
of  troops  furnished  bv  the  Norman  princes, 
and  recovered  several  of  the  strong  places  in 
the  territories  of  the  church  which  were  held 
by  the  Germans.  In  Campania  he  was  seized 
with  a  dangerous  illness ;  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  recovered,  contrary  to  expectation, 
and  then  marched  with  his  Normans  to  Rome, 
which  lie  entered  without  opposition,  the  im- 
perial party  having  cither  fled,  or  kept  tlieni- 
selves  concealed.  Here  he  employed  himself 
in  putting  the  city  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  in 
preparing  every  thing  for  a  vigorous  war 
against  tlie  emperor;  but  in  the  midst  of  these 
preparations  he  fell  ill  again,  and  died  in  Janu- 
ary 1118,  after  a  pontificate  of  eighteen  years, 
and  r.ither  more  than  five  months,  which  he 
spent  in  incessant  efforts  for  extending  the 
power  and  promoting  the  aggruidisemcnt  of 
the  papal  see.  One  hundred  and  seven  of  his 
"Letters,"  together  with  acveral  fragments 
of  his  "  Decrees,"  may  be  found  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  Collect.  Concil.;  and 
six  others  of  his"  Letters"  are  ins'"rted  in  tlie 
second  volume  of  Baluze's  "  MisccU."     PI-J' 


tinci.  Cave's  Hut,  Lit.  v'J.  II.  sub  sae.  H'tld. 
Diipin.  Moreri.  lioiver.  Mosh.  Hut.  Eccl. 
sa-.  xii.  par.  it.  cap.   2. — M. 

PASCHAL  III.  pope,  or  antipope,  original- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  G«y  itt  Crema,  was 
probably  a  native  of  the  city  whence  he  derived 
his  surname.  He  was  promoted  to  the  sacred 
college  by  pope  Adrian  IV.  who  sent  him  into 
Germany,  with  the  character  of  his  legate,  to 
appease  the  resentment  of  the  emperor  Frede- 
ric Barbarossa,  which  he  had  provoked  by  his 
exorbitant  and  arrogint  claims  to  temporal 
power  and  authority.  His  mission,  however, 
appears  not  to  have  been  attended  with  success, 
since  the  pope  would  not  relinquish  his  high 
pretensions,  and  the  emperor  was  determined 
not  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  his  crown  and  hi« 
own  dignity,  to  the  ambition  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  Lpon  the  death  of  Adrian  in  1159, 
the  cardinals  were  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  greater  number  of  whom  declared  the  elec- 
tion to  have  fallen  upon  Alexander  IIL  ;  while 
the  minority,  in  which  cardinal  Guy  was  one, 
gave  their  votes  for  cardinal  Octavian,  who  had 
long  aspired  to  the  pontificate,  and  was  prepar- 
ed to  support  his  pretensions  by  an  armed 
force.  In  short,  a  double  election  took  place, 
and  both  the  rivals  were  consecrated  by  their 
respective  partizans ;  on  which  occasion  Octa- 
vian assumed  the  name  of  Victor.  Supported 
by  the  emperor,  he  retained  the  pontifical  dig- 
niiy  till  his  death  in  1 16.|,  when  cardinal  Guy 
was  chosen  his  successor,  and  took  the  name 
of  Paschal  111.  i  his  election  was  confirmed 
by  the  emperor;  and  in  1 166,  Pasdial  was 
acknowledged  in  the  character  of  sovereign 
pontiff  by  the  bishops  and  princes  of  the  em- 
pire at  the  diet  of  Wurtzburg.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Romans  iiad  declared  for  Alexander, 
and  received  him  with  the  same  honours  wLieh 
had  been  paid  to  his  predecessors,  i  his  pon- 
tifl"  having  instigated  several  cities  in  Italy  to 
withdraw  their  allegiance  from  the  emperor, 
I'rederic  determined  to  nv.ireh  against  them  in 
person,  and  to  put  Pasclia),  who  now  resided 
at  Vitcrbo,  in  possession  of  the  city  of  Rome 
and  of  the  apostolic  see.  Accordingly,  in  1 167, 
the  emperor  advanced  with  a  powerful  army 
into  Ii.ily,  where  he  reduced  several  cities,  and 
then  laid  siege  to  Rome,  whence  Alexander 
judged  it  prutlent  to  retire  in  the  disguise  of  a 
pilgrim.  When  Paschal  heard  of  his  fliglit, 
he  repaired  to  the  emperor's  camp,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  whole  army  witli  the  high- 
est marks  of  honour  ;  and  as  the  Leonine  city 
was  soon  afterwards  obliged  to  submit,  lie 
celebrated  mass  with  great  solemnity  in  Uic 
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cliurch  of  St.  Peter,  where  also,  witli  the  usual 
pomp  and  ceremonies,  he  crowned  the  emperor 
as  well  as  the  empress  Beatrix.  These  trans- 
actions were  followed  by  the  submission  of  the 
j;reater  part  of  the  Romans  to  the  enperor,  and 
their  acknowledgment  of  I'aschai   for  lawful 

Eope.  Scarcely  liad  these  events  taken  place, 
efore  a  dreadful  pestilential  disorder  made 
such  ravages  in  the  emperor's  camp,  that  to 
save  the  remainder  of  his  army  he  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  and  retire  into  Lombardy.  After 
his  retreat,  however,  Paschal  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Leo- 
Jiine  city,  and  would  have  proved  a  farmiJable 
rival  to  Alexander,  had  he  not  been  carried  off 
by  a  cancer  in  1 163,  after  he  had  held  the  title 
of  pope  nearly  four  years.  One  of  the  acts 
which  he  performed  in  this  character,  was  the 
canonization  of  Charlemagne  in  the  year  1 165  ; 
but  as  the  Roman  church  classes  Paschal 
among  the  antipopes,  it  only  connives  at  the 
honours  of  saintship  which  arc  paid  to  that 
prince. 

There  was  another  antipope  of  the  name  of 
Taschal,  who  created  a  schism  in  the  Roman 
church  in  the  seventh  century.  He  held  the 
office  of  archdeacon  ;  and  upon  the  death  of 
Conon  in  the  year  687,  aimed  at  the  papacy, 
and  with  his  friends  possessed  himself  of  one 
part  of  the  Lateran  palace,  while  Theodore  the 
archpriest,  and  his  rival  for  the  same  dignity, 
with  his  friends  secured  the  possession  of  the 
other.  When  the  magistrates  and  clergy  found 
that  they  could  not  bring  these  parties  to  an 
agreement,  they  determined  to  elect  a  third 
person  to  the  papal  dignity,  and  fixed  upon 
Sergius,  presbyter  of  the  Roman  church,  whom 
they  carried  in  triumph  to  the  Lateran,  and, 
after  forcibly  expelling  the  two  rivals,  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  palace.  Upon  this  Theo- 
dore and  his  party  submitted ;  but  Paschal, 
■who  had  agreed  with  the  exarch  at  Ravenna, 
by  the  promise  of  thirty  pounds  weight  of 
gold,  to  secure  to  him  the  popedom,  instead  of 
acquiescing  in  the  choice  of  Sergius,  dispatch- 
ed a  messenger  to  the  exarch,  soliciting  his 
presence  at  Rome  without  delay,  to  support 
his  interest  against  his  new  competitor.  The 
exarch  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  that  city  ; 
but  on  his  arrival  there  found  that  so  general 
was  the  attachment  to  Sergius,  that  it  would 
be  in  vain  for  him  to  make  any  attempt  in 
favour  of  Paschal.  He  resolved,  however,  to 
be  no  loser  by  his  journey,  and  compelled  Ser- 
giiis  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  before  he  would 


sign  the  decree  confirming  his  election,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  life  of  that  pontiff.  As  to 
Paschal,  Sergius  deposed  him  from  the  office 
of  archdeacon,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  monastery, 
where,  Anastasius  says,  he  died  impenitent 
about  five  years  afterwards.  Plalin.  ct  /lnas!as. 
Vitce  Pont.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  st:c. 
Hihl.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Bower.  Jilosh. 
Hist.  Eccl.  sac.  xii.  par.  ii.  cap.  2. — M. 

PASCHASIUS-RADBERT,  a  celebrated 
French  monk  in  the  ninth  century,  to  wliose 
writings  protestant  controversialists  trace  the 
origin  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  is 
mo>t  generally  spoken  of  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory under  h\?.  praiwtitcii,  on  which  account  wc 
have  assigned  him  to  this  department  of  our 
alphabetical  list.  I  le  was  a  native  of  Suissons, 
who,  being  deserted  in  his  infancy  by  his  re- 
lations, was  brought  up  by  the  charity  of  the 
nuns  of  our  Lady  of  Soissons,  in  an  out-house 
dependent  on  their  convent.  When  he  haj 
grown  to  man's  estate,  he  embraced  the  monas- 
tic life  among  the  bcnedictines  of  the  abbey  of 
Corbie,  where  he  applied  with  great  diligence 
to  his  studies,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
polemic  conferences  and  disputations  of  his 
time,  and  wrote  several  books.  So  high  was 
the  reputation  which  he  acquired  for  learning 
and  virtue,  that  he  was  elected  abbot  of  his 
monastery  in  the  year  844,  when  he  was  only 
in  deacon's  orders,  his  humility  preventing 
him  from  entering  into  the  order  of  priesthood. 
He  did  not  retain  this  situation,  however,  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  differences  which  took  place 
between  him  and  the  religious  of  his  house, 
resigned  his  dignity  and  returned  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  simple  monk,  spending  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  the  exercises  of  the  cloister,  close 
study,  and  the  composition  of  various  works. 
He  died  in  the  year  865.  Dupin  says,  that  he 
"  was  a  man  of  great  piety  and  learning,  who 
wrote  in  a  clear,  neat,  and  elegant  style.  He 
was  well-read  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  pro- 
fane authors.  He  possessed  good  natural  abi- 
lities ;  only  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  he 
was  rather  too  mystical."  Mosheim  describes 
him  as  one  "  who  was  constantly  employed 
either  in  inventing  or  patronii;ing  the  most  ex- 
travagant fancies."  The  first  work  wkich  he 
gave  to  the  public  was  a  treatise  "  concern- 
ing the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,"  composed  by  him  in  the  year  83  i.  In 
this  performance  he  pretended  to  explain  with 
precision  the  doctrine  of  the  church  on  this 
head,  maintaining  that,  after  the  consecratioa 
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of  the  bread  ami  wine  in  the  Lord'a  supper, 
nothing  remained  of  llicsc  symbols  but  the  cut- 
ward Jigure,  under  which  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  were  really  and  locally  present ,-  and 
that  the  body  of  Christ  thus  present  in  the 
€ucharist,  was  the  same  hJy  that  -was  hrn  of  the 
Virgiiiy  that  suffered  upon  the  cross,  and  luas  rais- 
ed from  the  dead.  That  this  doctrine  was  then 
new,  may  be  concluded  from  the  great  astonish- 
ment which  it  excited,  and  the  general  oppo- 
sition which  it  met  with  from  the  learned  men 
of  the  age,  among  wliom  were  Rabanus 
IMaurus,  Ratramn,  or  Bsrtramn,  John  Scotus 
Erigena,  Hcribald,  and  others.  In  iMosheim 
the  reader  may  meet  with  a  concise  and  judi- 
cious abstract  of  the  controversy  to  whicli  this 
publication  gave  rise.  Among  the  variety  of 
impressions  whicli  it  has  undergone,  the  most 
accurate  is  that  published  by  father  Martenne, 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  his  "  Ampliss.  Collect. 
Vet.  Scriptor."  In  the  year  846,  Paschasius 
published  a  treatise,  entitled,  "  Dc  Partu  Vir- 
ginis  Lib.  II,"  intended  to  support  an  opinion 
propagated  at  that  time  by  certain  German 
doctors,  that  Christ  was  born  in  a  manner 
quite  different  from  those  general  and  uniform 
laws  of  nature  that  regulate  the  birth  of  the 
human  species  He  maintained,  that  the  vir- 
gin Mary,  having  conceived  without  concupi- 
scence, was  free  from  the  p..ins  of  child-birth, 
and  was  even  dclivi.'retl  without  any  opening  of 
the  womb.  Jesus  honing  p.issed  through  her 
flesh  as  it  is  supposea  that  he  did  through  the 
door  into  the  room  where  his  disciples  were 
assembleil  after  his  resurrection,  though  the 
door  was  sliut  And  when  Ratramn  opposed 
this  opinion,  Paschasius  charged  him  with  de- 
nying the  virginity  of  Mary.  During  many 
years  this  curious  performance  appeared  under 
the  iiiiiie  of  Udephonsus,  archbishop  ot  Toledo, 
till  f.ithir  D'Achery,  when  he  edited  it  in  the 
twelfth  volume  of  his  "  Spicilegium,"  after 
having  collated  diflerent  manuscripts,  proved 
that  it  was  the  production  of  Paschasius.  lie 
was  also  the  author  of  "VitaS.  Adclhardi, 
Abbatis  Corbeiensis,"  inserted  in  the  collec- 
tions of  Suiius  and  Bollandus,  under  January 
1st;  "Vita  S.  Walw,  Comitis  ct  Abbatis  Cor- 
beiensis," wliicli  was  first  published  by  father 
IMabillon,  in  his  "  Ord.  Iknedict.  Ssec.  IV." 
*'  Comment,  in  EvangeJium  S.  Matth;vi,  J.ib. 
XII.;"  "Exposit.  in  Psalmum  XLIV.  Lib. 
III.;"  "Exposit.  in  Thronos  Jereini.-e,  Lib. 
v.,"  &c.  All  these  pieces  were  collected  to- 
gether, and  published  by  father  ,Siim»>nd  in 
161 8, in  one  volume  folio;  and  tlwy  may  like- 
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wise  be  found  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the 
"  Lib).  Patr."  Cav<:'j  tlist.  Lit.  -vol.  IJ.  .«* 
s.ec.  Phst.  Dvpin.  A/oreri.  Aioih.  Hut. 
Eccl.  mc.  ix.  par.  ii.  eap.  3.  Priest h^'s  Gen. 
Hist.  ChriUian  Church,  vol.  HI.  per.  xvi.  sect. 
S.-M. 

PASCHIUS,  George,  a  learned  German 
Lutheran  divine  and  professor  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  early  part  of  t!ic  eighteenth  cnuury, 
was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  at  Dantzie,  where 
he  was  born  in  the  year  i65i.  "W^e  are  not 
informed  to  what  semiji.iries  he  was  indcbt^-d 
for  his  education,  but  find  that  when  he 
had  completed  his  courses  of  academic  stu- 
dies, he  travelled  for  further  improvement  in 
Germany,  France,  and  England.  In  the  year 
1701,  he  obtained  tlie  appointment  of  profess- 
or of  moral  philosophy  at  Kiel  in  liolsteiii; 
and  in  1706,  he  was  nominated  professor  ex- 
traordinary of  divinity  in  the  same  university. 
1  le  died  in  the  following  year,  about  th.-  age 
of  fifty-six.  He  was  the  author  of  various 
publications,  abounding  in  uncommon  erudir 
tion,  but  said  to  want  nietlitKl  and  arr..n^Lnient-; 
some  of  which  are  highly  commended  lor  their 
useful  tendency,  and  others  as  afl'orJing  much 
entertainment  from  the  curious  discussions 
contained  in  them.  In  the  year  1695J  ^^  ^^^ 
published  his  curious  "Trjctatus  de  novis  in- 
ventis,  quorum  acauratiori  CuUui  Facem  prx- 
tulit  Antiquitas,"  octavo,  which  afterwards 
made  its  appearance  in  a  new  and  enlarged 
form  in  1700,  under  the  title  of  ''  Inventorum 
nov-antiquorum,"  i!cc.  quarto.  It  is  a  work 
replete  with  profound  enquiries,  and  calculat- 
ed to  exalt  former  times  at  the  exptnce  of  the 
jiresent.  For  he  att::mpts  to  prove,  that  the 
knowledge  of  tlie  moderns  has  been  impercep- 
tibly borrowed  from  the  rich  stores  of  ancient 
wisdom,  and  that  cur  boasted  inventions  arc 
only  improvements  on  the  discoveries  of  the 
ancients.  In  endeavouring  to  establish  hrs 
point,  he  will  be  fouiiil  to  bring  forwards  a 
number  of  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  his- 
tory and  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  titles  of  his  other  works  arc,  "  Gynxccum 
Doctum,''  1686,  qu.uto;  "  De  Fabulis  Roma- 
iiensibu.s  antiqtiis  et  recentioribos,"  1703,  quar- 
to; "  Jfe  fiv-tis  Rebus  puMicis,"  1705,  quarto, 
being  a  treatise  on  the  iniiginary  repubiics  of 
Plato,  sir  I'homas  More,  and  Canipanella ; 
"  Dc  Philo:>opbia  Charactcriitica  it  Par-enc- 
lica,"  1705,  quarto;  "  Dc  Re  liicraria,  poti&si- 
nnim  rnorali  Platonis,"  1706,  quarto;  and 
"  Di-  Yafiis  Modis  inoralia  tractatidi  Lib.-i  ; 
cui  acccssit  Introiiurtio  in  Reoi'literaria^nK- 
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ralem  Vctcrum  Sapientix  antistTtum,"  1707, 
quartOi  &c.  Saxii  Onomast.  Lit.  par.  v- 
A'cKi-.  Did.  Hijt.—M. 

PASQinER,  Stephfk,  a  celcbrntcd  lawyer 
nnd  man  of  lcttcr>,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1528. 
J-Ic  was  admitted  an  advocite  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  and  distinguifhcd  himself  as  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  pleaders  of  his  time,  as 
he  was  likewise  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  age.  There  were  few  hnport.int  causes 
in  which  he  was  not  engaj;ed,  and  he  particu- 
larly shone  as  advocate  for  the  university 
against  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Tliat  order  never 
had  a  keener  adversary,  and  he  bestowed  upon 
it  all  the  satirical  and  invidious  appellations 
that  have  since  proceeded  from  the  most  zeil- 
dus  Protestants.  His  conclusion  was,  that  the 
Jesuits  ought  not  only  to  be  excluded  from  the 
university,  but  banished  and  exterminated  from 
the  kingdom.  The  first  part  of  the  sentence 
was  obtained,  chiefly  throtigh  his  means  ;  for 
the  l;ittc-r,  the  times  were  not  yet  ripe.  One 
of  Pasi]uier's  chief  objections  to  this  society 
was  the  infringement  made  by  its  vow  upon 
the  royal  authority,  of  \*hirh  he  was  always  a 
most  zealous  supporter,  agninst  all  parties.  His 
loyalty  was  rewarded  by  Henry  III-,  with  the 
post  of  advocate-general  of  the  diamber  of  ac- 
<.:ompts,  which  he  exercised  with  great  credit, 
and  transmitted  to  his  eldest  son.  Notwith- 
standing tlie  warmth  of  his  pleadings,  and  his 
satirical  vein  in  writing,  he  was  mild  and  bene- 
volent in  private  life,  of  pleasing  manners,  and 
lively  conversation.  He  was  thrice  married, 
the  first  time  (as  he  snys  in  a  Latin  epigram) 
for  enjoyment,  the  second  for  money,  and  the 
third  for  help.  He  died,  with  great  compo- 
sure, in  16 1 5,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 
Pasquier  was  a  copious  writer  both  in  verse  and 
prose.  His  poems  are  in  tlie  Latin  and  French 
languages,  the  former  reckoned  by  much  the 
best,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  those  who 
have  no  real  genius  for  poetry,  the  want  of 
■which  is  best  concealed  under  the  veil  of  a 
dead  language.  The  subject  of  one  of  his 
French  poems,  which  became  the  pnrent  of  a 
whole  Collection  of  verses,  affords  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  sportive  levity  which  in  that 
nation  mixes  itself  with  the  most  serious  con- 
cernsand  characters.  Happening  to  descry  aflea 
upon  the  bosom  of  madcnroiselle  des  Roches  at 
the  great  as<^izes  of  Poitiers  in  1588,  he  wrote 
some  lines  on  the  occasion,  which  set  to  work 
all  the  Latin  and  French  poets  in  I'rance,  and 
produced  a  miscellany,  entitled,  "La  Puce 
des  G»ands  Jours   de  Poitiers/'      The  most 


important  of  Pasquicr's  works  is  his  "  R^cKef' 
ches  sur  la  Prance,"  of  which  he  himself  pub- 
lished seven  books,  and  three-  more  were 
added  after  his  death  from  hi>  papers,  'lite 
best  edition  is  that  of  1665,  folio.  Thougli  - 
the  language  is  antiquated,  the  work  is  read, 
with,  pleasure  en  account  of  its  interesting  in- 
formation and  lively  remarks,  but  neither  his 
praise  nor  his  censure  are  to  be  indiscriminately 
trusted.  His  "  Letters"  of  which  the  best: 
edition  is  that  of  du  Chcsne,  in  five  volumes, 
octavo,  i6ir),  are  also  full  of  curious  anecdotes 
and  remarks.  His  "  Calfchisme  des  Jesuites," 
octavo,  1602,  is  a  very  severe  and  tather  coarse 
attack  upon  the  founders  and  principles  of 
that  order,  against  whicli  he  was  reaiiy  to  adopt 
the  most  exaggerated  and  improbable  talc."». 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  he  enter- 
tained just  ideas  of  the  probable  consequences 
of  their  political  system.  One  of  his  unavow- 
ed  writings  was  "  Exhortations  aux  Princes, 
&c.  pour  obvier  aux  Seditions  qui  semblent 
nous  mei>acerpour  le  Fait  de  la  Religion,"  oc- 
tavo, 1552,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  permitting  the  free  exercise  of 
both  the  rival-religions. 

Nicholas,  second  son  of  Stephen  Pasquier,  . 
a  master  of  requests,  left  a  volume  of  letters, 
replete   with    historical    anecdotes.       Moreri. 
Ncuv.  Ditt.  Hist. — A. 

Pass AVANPE,  James,  an  Italian  domini- 
can  monk  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Flo- 
rence, where  he  died  in  1357.  His  name  is  cele- 
brated in  Italy,  on  account  of  his  being  the  au- 
thor of  a  treatise  on  genuine  repentance,  enti- 
tled, "Le  Specchio  della  vera  Penitenza,"  which 
was  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  year 
1595,  quarto.  What  entitles  it  to  our  notice 
is  the  circumstance,  that  the  famous  academy 
de  la  Crusca  directed  an  edition  of  it  to  be 
printed  in  1681,.  which  was  its  seventh  im- 
pression, aiHi  received  their  imprimatur  as  a 
beautiful  exemplar  of  chaste  and  elegant  Ita- 
lian style.  In  1725,  it  was  again  reprinted  at 
Florence,  in  quarto.  Jllortri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hitt.—  M. 

PASSEMANT,  Claude  Simeon,  an  able 
French  optician  and  mathematical  instrument- 
maker  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1702.  As  his  parents  wsre  not 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  support  himself  by  hi«  own  indus- 
try, and  wrote  for  some  time  in  an  attorney's 
office.  Afterwards  he  sevvgd  as  clerk  to  a 
wooUea-draper  i    and    then    cirried    on  «3ie 
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business  of  a  haberdasher  on  his  own  account. 
Having  married,  he  committed  the  care  of  liis 
shop  to  his  wife,  and  directed  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  natural  philosophy,  optics,  and  astrono- 
my, which  he  had  cukivated  from  his  youth  at 
his  leisure  hours  ;  and  he  also  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  the  construction  and  improvement  of 
mathematical  instruments,  for  which  a  stro:i  { 
mechanical  turn  w^ll  qualified  him.  In  I738,.'i<: 
published  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Constructioa  of 
reflecting  Telescopes,  from  sixteen  Inches  to 
six'Feet  and  a  Half  in  Length,"  the  largest  of 
■wliich  were  equal  in  power  to  such  refractini- 
instruments  as  were  then  known,  suppOb..  ., 
them  to  be  carried  to  the  length  of  an  hundrcii 
and  fifty  feet.  Some  time  afterwards  he  pub- 
lished, "  The  Description  and  Use  of  Tele- 
scopes, Microscopes,  &c."  of  his  own  invention. 
However,  notwithstanding  th.it  his  p;  Incipal 
excellence  as  an  artist  was  displayd  in  his  op- 
tical instrumetits,  he  did  not  cunrme  himself 
to  these,  but  executed  others  of  dJttcrent  kinds. 
Among  the  rest  he  constructed  an  astronomical 
pendulum,  crowned  with  a  moving  spliere, 
which  represented  the  revolutions  of  the  pla- 
nets in  a  manner  that  exactly  corresponded 
».ith  the  astronomical  tables.  This  machine 
was  presented  to  J.cwis  XV.  and  was  former- 
ly to  be  seen  in  the  royal  apartments  at  Ver- 
sailles. Our  artist  made  a  similar  instrument 
for  the  Turkish  en^peror,  which  shewed  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon.  He 
also  furnished  the  king  of  France  with  sets  of 
instruments  for  making  experiments  in  optics  ; 
telescopes  ;  barometers  witli  the  intervals,  or 
spaces  of  variation,  extending  to  the  length  of 
ten  feet,  so  as  to  indicate  the  most  sensible 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  ;  a  burning  mirror 
of  45  inches  diameter,  which  melted  silver  in 
three  seconds  ;  time-pieces,  &c.  This  able  art- 
ist died  suddenly  in  1709,  about  the  age  of  six- 
ty two,  equally  respected  for  his  integrity  anil 
amiable  character,  as  for  his  talents  and  science. 
Ncuv.  DU:   Hut. — M. 

PASSER.'\'l',  John,  an  ancient  French 
poet  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  1534  at 
Troycs  in  Champagne.  After  studying  law  at 
Bourges  under  Cujas,  he  repaired  to  Pi.ris  and 
taught  the  belles-lettres  in  the  colleges  of  the 
university.  In  1572  he  succeciltd  Peter  Ra- 
mus as  professor-royal  of  clcrjuence.  llis  lec- 
tures were  much  frequented  by  the  most  cul- 
tivated persons  in  the  capit  A,  and  he  received 
marks  of  esteem  from  Charles  IX.  and  Henry 
III.  The  disorders  of  the  League  caused  i.im 
to  shut  UD  hii  school,  tin   the. entry  of  Henry 


IV.  i.ito  Paris  in  1594.  Being  at  Espcrnay 
when  that  place  was  besieged  by  the  prince  of 
Conde,  who  threatened  to  put  the  inhabitants 
to  tlie  sword,  he  was  deputed  by  them  to  tlie 
prince,  who  pardoned  them  at  his  request.  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  an  eye  from  the 
stroke  of  a  tennis-ball,  and  this  accident  aggra- 
vated the  nnturally  severe  and  gloomy  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  ;  but  nothing  could 
be  more  amiable  than  his  temper,  or  gayer  than 
his  conversation.  He  was  paiticularty  patro- 
nised by  Henry  de  Mcsnies,  who  gave  him  an 
apartment  in  hishoubc,  which  hi  occupied  for 
thirty  years.  He  was  extremely  ardent  m  study, 
and  often  passed  days  together  without  a  regu- 
lar meal.  'I'his  excess  of  application  brought 
on  a  paralytic  disorder,  under  which  he  ^unk 
in  1602,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  The  follow- 
ing epitaph  which  iie  made  for  hin-'self  shows 
that  he  preserved  his  sprightly  aaid  humorous 
vein  to  the  last. 

I  lie  situs  in  parva  Janus  Passortius  urna, 

Aiisonii  doctor  regiuscloqiiii  ; 
Discipti!!  memores,  tnmulo  date  scrta  magistri, 

Ut  v.irio  Horum  munrre  v<Tnct  liumus. 
Hoc  ciilta  oHicio  mra  nvjllilcr  ossa  quiescent, 

Siiit  luodo  caiminibus  iion  onccata  malis. 

This  author  is  principally  known  by  his  Latin 
and  French  vwses.  The  Latin  are  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  their  purity  and  facility,  and 
by  the  elegant  turn  which  he  gives  to  com- 
mon thougnts.  His  French  poems,  publish- 
ed in  1606,  octavo,  consist  chiefly  of  short 
pieces,  which,  notwithstanding  the  language 
is  antiquated,  are  still  read  with  pleasure 
on  account  of  their  ingenious  tliouglus  and 
simple  graces.  His  metamorphosis  of  a  man 
into  a  bird  is  particularly  adntired,  and  serv- 
ed as  a  model  to  la  Fontaine  in  his  talc*. 
Passerat  is  at  this  day,  by  some  critics,  reckon- 
ed one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the  French 
poets.  His  gaiety,  ease,  and  natural  air  of 
sentiment  and  expression,  are  charms  which 
time  Ins  not  impaired.  He  is  more  harmo- 
nious than  most  of  his  cotcmpor.uy  poets,  but 
never  at  the  expencc  of  meaning.  He  joined 
Rapin  in  composing  the  verses  of  iho  Satire 
Menipi'c,  against  the  Ltaguers.  He  also  wrote 
"  J3e  Cognationc  Littirarum,"  1006,  octavo, 
a  work  on  ancient  orthogiaphy  •,  "  l^rationcs 
et  Pra:fatione.s,"  lOcd,  1637,  octavo;  "Com- 
nientaries  on  Catullus,  Tibullus,  ami  Prop-.r- 
tius  i"  and  "  A  Translaiiou  of  the  Bibliotiiet^ 
of  Apollodorus."  M:rfi,  Neuv.Dict.Hijt. 
-    \ 
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PASSKRI,  GiAMBATisTA,  an  eiHinent  an- 
tiquarian, \v;is  boni  at  Farncsc  in  1694.  He 
wag  destined  to  the  profession  of  the  l.uv,  but 
his  intlination  led  him  to  the  study  of  antiqui- 
ties, which  he  pursued  with  assiduity  during  a 
four  ye.irs  residence  at  Rome.  Returning 
thence  to  Todi,  where  his  father  practised 
physic,  he  collected  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
in  ihatpLice  and  its  vicinity.  In  17:6  he  turned 
}iis  attention  to  Etruscan  antiquities,  and  col- 
lected a  ;-;rcat  number  of  lamps,  which  he  nr- 
langed  in  classes.  In  1738,  having  lost  his 
wife  wiili  whom  he  had  passed  twelve  years  in 
great  harmony,  he  entered  into  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal order,  and  obtained  the  ofiice  of  vicar-pc- 
rcral  of  I'csaro.  This  he  exercised  for  n-any 
years  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  His  death  in 
1780,  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his  car- 
riage as  he  was  returning  from  his  country 
house.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  numoer 
of  works,  among  M-htch  are  the  lollowing : — 
'♦  I-uccrnrt  fictiles  !\lusa-i  Passerii,"  three  vo- 
lumes, a  description  of  the  earthen  lamps  in 
his  collection  :  "  a  Di.scourse  on  tlie  History  of 
the  Fossils  of  the  District  of  Pesaro;"  "Pic- 
turx  Etruscorum  in  Vasculis,  in  unum  collectaj, 
Dissertationibus  illustratfe,"  three  volumes : 
several  "  Dissertations  on  ancient  Monuments 
in  the  Museum  Clementir.um."  He  also  com- 
posed the  second  and  third  volumes  of  the 
"  Thesaurus  Gcmmarun)  Astrlferarum  Anti- 
<iuarum,"'  published  by  Gori  in  1750  ;  and  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  "Thesaurus  veterum  Dip- 
tichorum  consularium,"'  published  by  the  same; 
and  added  notes  to  the  other  volumes  of  that 
work.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  learned 
dissertations  in  the  dillerent  journals  of  Italy. 
In  1780  the  first  volume  of  an  extensive  work 
of  his,  entitled  "Thesaurus  Genmiarum  Selec- 
lissimarum,"  was  printing  at  Rome.  Nouv. 
Diet.  fJht.—A. 

PASSIONEI,  DoMixico,  c;^rdinal,  was  bom 
of  a  noble  family  at  Fossombrone  in  the  duchy 
of  Urbino,  in  1682.  He  was  educated  at  the 
L'lementine  college  in  Rome,  where  he  began 
to  collect  the  copious  library  which  he  after- 
wards rendered  so  useful  to  men  of  learning. 
In  1706  he  visited  Paris,  and  contracted  an 
acquaintance  witli  all  the  eminent  scholars 
of  that  metropolis,  especially  ^,'abillon  and 
Montfaucon.  He  went  to  Holland  lu  1708, 
where  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  objects 
cf  literature,  but  essayed  his  talents  as  a  nego- 
cia'.pt.  The  belligerent  pov/ers  in  the  Spanish 
juccession-war  had  sent  their  deputies  thither 
'o  treat  on  peact  j  and  pope  Clement  XI.,  who 


could  notliave  a  nuncio  in  that  country,  secretly 
commissioned  Passionei  to  take  care  of  the  inte- 
rests of  the  holy  see.  His  efforts  were  success- 
ful in  procuring  the  evacuation  of  the  papal 
territories  by  the  German  troops.  He  was  re- 
compensed in  1713  by  the  posts  of  privy  cham- 
berlain and  domestic  prelate  to  that  pope.  In 
1 714  he  was  sent  to  the  congress  at  Basil,  and  . 
in  1715  to  Soleure;  and  in  both  those  lega- 
tions he  displayed  equal  zeal  and  dexterity,  and 
obtained  the  approbation  of  Clement,  who,  in 
1 7 19,  nominated  him  secretary  to  the  college 
of  Propaganda.  The  succeeding  pontiff,  In- 
nocent XIII.,  made  him  titular  archbishop  of' 
Fphesus,  and  appointed  him  to  the  nunciature- 
of  Swiizesland,  which  he  kept  till  1730.  He 
was  then  sent  by  Clement  XII.  as  nuncio  to 
the  court  of  Vienna,  where  he  was  highly 
distinguished  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  and 
prince  Eugene.  In  this  situation  he  had  the 
credit  of  cfTecting  by  his  pious  labours  the  con- 
version to  the  Roman-catholic  religion  of  the 
learned  Eccard  and  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg. 
In  1738  he  was  inade  secretary  of  the  briefs, 
and  honoured  with  the  purple,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  incorporated  in  all  the  congregations 
of  Rome.  Benedict  XIV.  entrusted  him  with 
the  most  important  affairs,  and  in  1755  nomi- 
nated him  to  the  ofHee  of  librarian  of  the  Va- 
tican. He  exerted  himself  in  augmenting  the 
riches  cf  tliis  celebrated  collection,  and  extend- 
ed its  usefulness  by  his  correspondences.  The 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres 
chose  him  in  the  same  year  one  of  its  foreign  as- 
sociate*. This  cardinal  died  of  an  apoplexy  in 
1761 ;  and  although  he  lived  to  the  mature  age 
of  seventy-nine,  his  death  was  attributed  to  his 
displeasure  at  signing  the  brief  of  condemnation 
issued  against  the  Exposition  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine by  the  jansenist  INIessengui.  It  is  cer> 
tain  he  was  not  favourable  to  the  enemies  of 
this  divine.  He  warmly  opposed  the  tanoni- 
zation  of  cardinal  Bellarmin,  and  is  said  to 
have  proscribed  from  his  library  all  works  writ- 
ten by  Jesuits — a  prejudice  unworthy  of  a  man 
of  learning !  Nor  was  he  more  fond  of  any  other 
religious  order.  The  warmth  of  his  temper 
rendered  him  disputatious.  He  was  frequent- 
ly engaged  in  disputes  with  pope  Benedict; 
and  notwithstanding  the  great  kindness  of  that 
pontiff  towards  him,  ho  would  obstinately  per- 
sist in  maintaining  his  own  opinion,  so  that  the 
pope  was  in  the  end  always  obliged  to  yield. 
With  these  foibles,  he  possessed  many  good 
qualities,  and  was  justly  regarded  as  a  great 
benefactor  to  learning  by  the  generous  assist- 
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ancehe  afforded  to  its  votaries,  and  the  liberal 
communication  of  his  literary  treasures.  He 
was  himself  a  writer  :  he  i'lincd  I'ontaiiiiii  in  a 
revision  of  the  "  Liber  diurnus  Rom;inorum 
Pontificum,"  and  wrote  some  scriptunii  p.ira- 
phrases  and  translations,  and  a  funer,il  oration 
on  prince  Eugene.  He  also  compiled  the  "  Ac- 
ta Legatioiiis  Helvetica:,"  lolio,  un  useful  guide 
to  future  nuncios.  His  ncplicrvv  Benedict  Pas- 
sionei  published  at  Lucca  in  1765,  a  volume  in 
folio,  cont.iining  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  in- 
scriptio)i3  collected  by  this  cardinal.  Nouv, 
Dkt.   HLt.—A. 

rASTORIl'S,  Joachim,  of  Hirtenberg, 
a  writer  of  history,  was  born  in  1610,  at  Great 
Glogau  in  Silesia.  He  was  brought  up  to  the 
medical  profession,  took  the  degree  of  doctor, 
and  received  the  title  of  honorary  professor  at 
Elbing  and  D.intzig  ;  but  his  avowal  of  Soci- 
iiian  principles  .subjected  him  to  various  ill 
offices.  His  constancy  at  length  gave  way, 
and  he  conformed  to  the  Roman-catiiolic  reli- 
gion. 1  liis  change  was  of  great  advantage  to 
liis  fortune  :  he  was  ennobled,  created  aposto- 
lic prothonotary,  canon  of  Warmia  and  Chelm, 
dean  and  oihciul  general  of  Dantzig,  and  final- 
ly, historiographer,  secretary,  and  commissary 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  He  died  at  Frau- 
enburg  in  Prussia  in  1681.  This  author  pub- 
lished several  historical  works  in  the  Latin 
language;  viz.  "fheodosius  Magnus,  seu 
Vita  illiusexcellentisLnperatoris,"  1I164:  "Flo- 
rus  Polonicus,  seu,  Poloiiice  Historix  Epi- 
tome," 1679;  "  Historix  Polonae  plenioris 
Partes  dux,  ab  Anno  1647  ad  Annum  1651  ; 
accedit  Dissertatio  de  Originibus  Sarmaticis," 
1683:  "  lielluni  Scythico-Cosaicum,"  1659. 
He  abo  published  the  Aristotelian  Ethics  of 
Crellius,  with  a  life  of  the  author;  and  some 
orations,  poems,  &c.  Mcnii. — A. 

PAIERCULUS,  ViLLEius.aRoman  his- 
torian,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  f.imiiy 
in  Campania,  which  had  borne  various  impor- 
tant oflices  in  the  state.  He  himself  was  a 
mihtary  tribune  at  the  time  that  Cuius  Cxsar, 
the  grandson  of  Augustus,  had  an  interview 
with  the  king  of  Parihia,  13.  C.  i .  He  served 
under  Tiberius  in  Germany,  as  commander  of 
the  cavalry,  and  accompanied  him  during  nine 
years  in  all  his  expeditions.  After  having  been 
questor,  he  declined  the  chance  of  a  province, 
and  was  legate  to  Tiberius  in  the  P.mnoniaii 
war.  Li  the  first  year  of  that  emperor's  reign, 
A.  D.  30,  he  was  nominated  pretor.  These 
circumstances  he  relates  of  hunsclf,  and  we 
have  no  further  information  concerning  his  life. 
As  he  was  a  friend  of  Scjanus,  it  has  been  con- 


jectured that  he  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of 
that  minister.  Paterculus  composed  in  two 
books  an  abridgment  of  Roman  history,  ad- 
dressed to  the  consul  M.  Vi-iicius.  Of  tliis 
work  the  greatest  part  has  peiished,  and  what 
remains  is  incurably  corrupted,  only  one  ma- 
nuscript having  been  (ii.,covered.  The  styk  of 
this  author  is  pure  and  elegant.  In  chronology 
he  is  more  exact  ti,.in  was  usual  with  ancient 
writers,  and  he  has  many  short  and  curiou-i 
notices  of  the  foundation  of  cities  and  states. 
In  drawing  characters  he  has  rarely  been  ex- 
celled, sketching  with  a  few  .strokes  a  striking 
and  masterly  likeness.  His  connexions  with 
Tiberius  and  Scjanus  have  rendered  him  an 
adulator  of  those  men,  who  are  se  generally 
held  up  to  detestation  by  other  writers  ;  and 
his  attachment  to  monarchical  power  has  warp- 
ed him  ill  his  representation  of  the  actions  and 
characters  of  the  republican  party.  The  first 
edition  of  Paterculus  was  given  by  Beatus 
Rhenanus  in  1520,  from  the  press  of  Froben. 
Of  the  numerous  later  editions,  those  of  Bur- 
mann,  Lugd.  Bat.  i-jic),  1744,  and  of  Ruhn- 
ken,  Li/ga.  Bat.  1779,  are  most  esteemed,  ra- 

sii  Hist.  Lat.      Morer't.      ll'thliogr.  Diet. .\ . 

PATIN,  Guy,  a  physician  distinguished  for 
his  wit  and  learning,  was  born  in  i6oi  of  re- 
spectable parents  in  Iiumble  life,  at  Hodenc  in 
Bray,    near  Beaiivais.     He  was  for  some  time 
a  corrector  of  tlio  pre^s  at  Paris,  in  m  hich  sta-  ■ 
tion  he    obtain<;il  tlie  esteem  and  friendship  cf 
Riolan,    a    celebrated    physician.       Probably 
through  his  encouragement  he  turned  his  stu- 
dies to   medicine,  in  which    he  graduated  i;i 
1627,  and  was  admitted  among  the  f.iculty  of 
Paris.    He  practised  during  his  life  in  that  city, 
much  esteemed  by  many  persons  of  distinction 
for  his  learning,  and  for  the  can?t:c  vivacity  of 
his  conversation,  but  too  much  attached  to  his 
liberty  to  push  liis   way  at  court  or   among 
the  great.     Zealous  in  maintaining  ihc  privi- 
leges and  honours  of  the  faculty,  he  was  elected 
to  the  poi>t  of  jjean  in  1650,  and  was  appointed 
successor  to  Riol.m  the  yotiiger,  in  the  cli..ii- 
of  physic  at  the  College-royal.       He  deliveicil 
hiiiiself  in  Latin  with  ^.o   much    fluency  and 
choice  of  expression,   that   it   became  quite  a 
fatiiion   at  Paris  to  utend  upon  his  theses.     l:\ 
his  medical  opinions  he  was  a  most  orthodo\ 
follower  of  the  ancients,  anti  a  determined  .op- 
po'^er  ot  iimovations,  both  in  tlieory  and  prac- 
tice.    Ill  the  disputes  concerning  the  use   ct 
chemical    remedies,     especially     antimoiii-ils, 
which  then  divided  the  faculty,  he  distingui.sh- 
ed  himself  as  their  bitterest  adversary,  nor  wi^s 
he  in  die  least  sparing  cf  personnliti-'s  sgaiu.i 
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those  who  employed  medicines  of  that  clnss. 
AJl  unrortun-Uc  caies  in  which  they  hid  been 
f  xliibited  he  set  down  as  so  many  murders,  and 
he  kept  a  particular  register  which  he  termed 
the  Aniiinonial  Martyrology.  In  his  own 
practice  he  was  a  greater  sheddcr  of  blood  than 
almost  anv  other  of  the  Parisian  school,  which 
was  noted  for  phlebotomy,  and  he  generally  im- 
puted the  death  of  a  patient  to  the  want  of  sUlR- 
Cicnt  perseverance  in  the-use  of  the  lancet.  "With 
this  instrument  ,md  a  few  simple  remedies,  par- 
ticulaily  of  thf  purgative  class,  he  thougiit  that 
every  thing  mi-htbe  clTected,  within  the  power 
of  the  healing  art.  He,  justly  perhaps,  de- 
rided the  co5tly  compounds  and  pretended  spe- 
cifics with  which  the  apothecaries'  shops  at  that 
time  abounded;  and  had  lational  notions  of 
tJic  gcncr.il  operation  of  medicines,  though  un- 
der the  influence  of  false  theories  and  .nrong 
prejudices  with  respect  to  particular  articles. 

In  other  matters  Patin  was  one  who  specu- 
lated freely.  "Without  joining  the  Protestants, 
he  cultivated  a  friendship  with  many  of  that 
comnmnion,  and  was  not  behind  any  of  them 
in  his  keen  strictures  on  the  bigotry  and  super- 
stition of  the  Roman-catholic  church.  He 
seems,  indeed,  in  his  private  opinions  to  have 
concurred  with  the  philosophers  of  the  time ; 
and  it  has  been  noted  as  a  very  unchristian 
sentiment,  that  he  consoled  himself  for  the 
idea  oi  quitting  this  world,  with  the  hope  of 
meeting  Aristotle,  Plato,  Virgil,  Galen,  and 
Cicero  in  the  other.  He  read  much  and  upon 
a  variety  of  subjects,  and  was  eager  in  the  pur- 
chase c£ new  and  valuable  books,  of  which  he 
possessed  a  copious  collection.  Thisleamedand 
singular  man  died  in  167a,  in  his  seventy-first 
vear.  He  wrote  few  works  in  his  own  profes- 
sion, and  those  of  little  importance.  After  his 
death  a  great  number  of  his  letters  were  given  to 
the  pubUc,  which  have  teen  the  chief  means  of 
preserving  his  memory.  Of  these  there  are  two 
collections  ;  one  addressed  to  various  friends, 
printed  in  1685  and  1692,  two  volumes, 
i2mo. ;  the  other  all  written  to  his  friend 
Charles  Spon,  of  Geneva,  and  published  by 
that  family  in  17 18,  two  volurnes  i2mo. 
Patin's  letters  arc  an  amusing  miscellany  of 
political  and  literary  intelligence,  biographi- 
cal anecdotes,  free  opinions,  medical  history 
and  criticism,  with  a  plentiful  mixture  of 
spleen  and  sarcasm.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther he  lashes  most  severely  the  court  and  mi- 
nistry, the  clergy,  or  the  chemical  doctors. 
He  has  been  accused  of  giving  credit  to  idle 
reports,    especially  in  disparagement  of  those 

-whom  he  hated ;  and  i^  would  not  be  safe  to 


rely  upon  the  authority  of  liis  narr.itives,  wliieh 
are  often  only  the  lie  of  tlie  day  ;  nevwrtheless 
the  pictures  which  he  gives  of  the  manners  and 
sentimentsof  thetimeare  inmost  respects  equal- 
ly just  and  lively.  Most  of  his  medical  opini- 
ons are  to  be  found  in  these  letters,  with  some 
extraordinary  instances  of  practice.  'Ihey  an; 
copiously  interlarded  with  l^atin,  in  which  lan- 
guage his  phraseology  is  much  more  cultivated 
than  in  his  mother-tongue.  All  his  letter? 
have  been  published  together  in  five  or  six  vo- 
himes.  Bnylt.  llalUri  Bill.  Alcd.  Eloy. 
■NiUv.    Diet.  Ili.t — A. 

PAlIN,  Cii.ARLES,  second  son  of  the  piv- 
ceding,  a  physician  and  emirvcnt  antiquary,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1633.  He  made  an  extraor- 
dinary progress  in  learning,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  sustained  theses  in  Greek  and  J^atin 
before  a  large  and  splendid  audience.  He  was 
designed  for  the  bar,  and  became  a  licentiate 
hi  law  at  Poitiers,  and  afterwards  an  advorate 
in  the  parliament  of  Parrs.  He  abandoned 
however  this  profession  for  that  of  physic,  in 
which  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1656. 
He  had  begun  to  practise  with  great  reputation, 
when  a  circumstance  occurred  which  obliged 
him  to  quit  France  for  fear  of  imprisonment. 
'i'he  cause  of  his  disgrace  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity  ;  but  it  is  said,  that  having  been  sent 
into  Holland  by  a  great  prince  in  order  to  buy 
up  all  the  copies  of  a  work  of  court  scandal, 
and  bum  them  on  the  spot,  he  saved  a  nuinber 
of  them  and  dispersed  them  among  his  friends. 
His  father,  in  his  letters,  lamenting  his  son's 
misfortune,  gives  no  hint  of  such  a  fact,  but 
mentions  the  discovery  of  some  obnoxious 
books  in  his  library.  Charles  Patin,  after  pass- 
ing some  time  in  travelling  into  Holland,  Eng- 
I.md,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  finally  set- 
tled with  his  family  in  Italy,  and  in  1676  was 
made  professor  extraordinary  of  medicine  at 
Padua.  He  had  the  chair  of  surgery  in  t68i, 
and  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  1683,  which 
posts  he  filled  with  so  much  distinction,  that 
the  republic  of  Venice  conferred  on  him  the 
title  ol  a  chevalier  of  St.  Mark.  He  was  ag- 
gregated tc  the  academy  Nature  Curiosorum, 
and  was  for  many  years  chief  and  director  of 
the  academy  of  Ricovrati.  He  died  at  Pa- 
dua in  1693.  This  learned  person  was  the 
author  of  numerous  works  in  the  Latin,  French, 
and  Italian  languages  Those  by  which  he  is 
best  known  relate  to  the  numismatic  or  me- 
dallic  science,  in  which  he  was  a  great  profi- 
cient. The  following  are  upon  that  subject : 
"  Familicc  Romanic  ex  an'jquis  Numismatibus," 
T663,   folio  j    this   is   chiefly  founded  cii  the 
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work  of  Fulvius  Ursinus:  "  IiUroduction  a 
1'  Histoire  par  la  Connoissance  des  Medailles," 
1665,  i2mo. :  "Imperatorum  Romanorum  Nu. 
niismata,"  167 1,  folio;  "Thesaurus  Numls- 
matmn,''  irtja,  quarto  ;  "Prattica  delle  Medag. 
lit,"  1673,  iimo. ;  "Suetonius ex  Numismatl- 
busiliustr.itus,"  1675, quarto.  He  likewise  pub- 
liilied  several  orations  and  other  pieces  relative 
to  medicine  ;  an  account  of  his  travels  ;  "  Ly- 
creum  Patavinuni,"  or  lives  of  the  professors  of 
Padua  ;  and  some  tracts  relative  to  antiquities. 
The  wife  and  two  daughters  of  Charles  Pa- 
tin  were  learned,  and  were  all  members  of  the 
academy  of  Iticovrati,  at  Padua.  Churkttc- 
Gatharine,  the  eldest  daughter,  pronounced  a 
Latin  oration  on  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Vienna,  which  was  printed.  She  also  pub- 
lished "  Tabella;  selectse,"  being  an  explana- 
tion of  forty-one  engravings  from  the  most  ce- 
lebrated painters.  GabrulleCharlotte,xh.c-<fO\ing- 
est  daughter,  published  a  Latin  dissertation  on 
the  phoenix  on  a  medal  of  Caracalla,  and  a  pa- 
negyrical oration  on  Lewis  XIV.  Bayle.  Mo- 
reri.      Nouv.  Diet.  IliU.      E/oy. — A. 

PATRICK,  Simon,  a  learned  English  pre- 
late in   the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  v/as  the  son  of  a  mercer  at 
Gainsborough  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  was 
born  in    the    year    1626.      After  being   well 
grounded  in  grammar  learning  by  an  excellent 
classical  master,    in    1644  be  was  sent  to  the 
university  of   Cambridge,  where   he  was  ad- 
mitted a  sizar  c^  Qu^een's-colltge.     He    took 
his  degree  of  B.  A   in  1647,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college.     In 
1641,  he   proceeded   INI.  A.;     and  about   the 
same  time  received  holy  orders  from  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Hall,    the  ejected    bishop  of   Norwich. 
Soon  afterwards  he  became  domestic  chaplain 
to  sir  ^Valter  St.  John  of  Battersea,  who  pre- 
sented him  to  that  living  towards   the  begin- 
ning of  the  year    1658.     About  this  time  he 
commenced  author,  by  piibli^hitig  his"  Mema 
m^stica  ;  or  a  Discourse   concerning  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  :  to  which  is  added, 
a    Discourse    concerning    Baptism,"   octavo. 
This  piece  was  followed,  in  1659,  by  another, 
entitled   "the    Ileart's  Ewse -,    or,  a  Remedy 
against  all  Troubles  :  with  a  consolatory  J^i"^- 
course,  particularly  directed  to  those  v.ho  have 
lost  their  Friends  and  dear  R*-!;uions,"   i:mo., 
which  has  undergone  numerous    impression^. 
In   1661,  I\Tr.  Patrick    wa«  elected  master  cf 
Queen's-collcge,  by  a  majority  of  the  fellows, 
notwithstanding  the  Icing's  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Anthony  Sparrcv,- :    but  the    affair  being 
brought  before  U\i  king  aod  comici!,  judgmfii'. 


was  soon  given  against  our  author,  and  some, 
if  not  all,  of  the  fellows  who  had  voted  for  him 
were  ejected.  Upon  the  ejection  of  Dr.  Man- 
ton  from  the  rectory  of  St.  Paul's,  Covcnt  Gar- 
den, under  the  act  of  uniformity  in  1662,  Mr. 
Patrick  was  presented  to  that  benefice  by  the 
earl  of  B.'dford  ;  and  he  endeared  himself  very 
much  to  the  parishioners,  net  only  by  his  ex- 
cellent preaching  and  exemplary  manners,  but 
particularly  by  hi»  constant  residence  with 
them  during  the  dreadful  time  of  the  plague 
in  1665.  On  his  sid.'  there  was  as  strong  an  at- 
tachment to  his  flock  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
refused  an  ofier  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, lest  it  should  take  him  off  too  much 
from  his  cure.  In  the  year  1666,  being  desir- 
ous of  proceeding  in  divinity,  his  disguit  at 
what  had  taken  place  in  his  old  college,  deter- 
mined him  against  keeping  his  acts  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  he  therefore  entered  of  Christ 
Church-college  in  the  university  of  Oxford  j , 
where  lie  was  at  first  incorporated  bachelor, 
and  soon  afterwards  admitted  doctor  of  divini- 
ty. About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enumerate 
all  the  publications  of  our  author  as  they  made 
their  appearance  -,    but  we  must  not  omit   to 
mention   that,  in    the  years    1669  ami    1670, 
when  the  controversy  concerniug  the  reason- 
ableness of  toleration  was  warmly  agitated,  Iic 
enlisted  as  a  combatant  in  defence  of  the  est.a- 
blished  order  of  Aings,  and  sent  into  the  world 
a  treatise  intended   to  expose  to  contempt  the 
characters  and  manner  of  preaching  of  the  non- 
conformist ministers.      It   was   entitled,    "  \ 
friendly  Debate  betwixt  two  Neighbours,  the 
one  a  Conformist,  and  the  other  a  Nonconfor- 
mist, about  several  weighty  .Matters,"  in  three 
part?,  octavo.     It  certainly  w.is  successful   in 
exposing  the  extravagancies  of  some  enthusi- 
astical  di.ssenters  ;  but  it  diil  not  ni;ike  a   just 
distinction  between  them  and  tlic  more  rational 
and  consistent   members  cf  that  body,  nor  did 
it  answer  some  of  tlie  most  formid.ibliobjcciions 
of  t!ie  latter  against  conformity.  Bi>!iop  Burnet 
says  of  it,  that  it  had  an  ill  edect,  inJshBrpening 
people's  spirits  too  much  against  the  dis?enicis. 
In  justice,  liowever,  to   the  autluu's  memory 
and  in  honour  of  his  ingenuity  and  candour,  it 
ouglit  not  to  b?  concealed,  that  in  his  advan- 
ced age  he  expressed  liis  dissatisfaction   with 
the  part  which  he  took  on   this  occasion,  and 
in  a  debate  in  the  house  of  lords  about  the  c- 
f<jjji/;;j/i//7,  declared,  that  "he  had  been  known 
to   write    agiinst    tlic    dissenters    with    some 
-.virm'.h  in  his  youigcr  ycarf,  but  that  lie  lir.d 
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h\ci  lonccuough  to  see  reason  to  altci  his  opi- 
nion of  that  pcojih',  and  th.il  way  of  wilting. ' 
In  tlic  year  1672,  Di.  Tatriclv  was  nude  a  pre- 
bendary of  Westminster  ;  and  h(  was  tor  somo 
time  siib-doan  of  that  churth.  His  ne.vt  pro- 
motion was  to  the  deanery  of  Peterborougli,  in 
1679;    where    he    completed  and    publisiied, 

vbut  not  before  the  year  16S6,  "The  History 
of  the  Church  at  Peterborough,"  folio,  from 
tlie  manuscript  of  Simon  Gunton,  formerly  a 

.prebendary  of  tliat  eliurch.  ""."his  work  was  con- 
iidf  rably  enlarged  by  the  editor,  who  added  a 
supplement  containing  a  fuller  account  of  the 
abbots  and  bishops  of  Peterborough  than  had 

!beeiigivea  by  Mr.  Gunton.  In  the  year  i63o, 
our  author  had  an  olTcr  of  the  great  living  of  St. 
Martin's  in  the  Fields,  from  the  lord  chancellor 
Finch;  but  he  refused  it,  not  only  on  account 
of   the  great   regard   which    he    had   for    his 

•parisliioners  of  Covent  Garden,  but  also  from 
an  apprehension  that  lie  should  not  be  able  to 
discharge  the  duty  of  so  great  a  cure.  On  this 
occasion  he  took  the  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending to  his  lordship  Dr.  Thomas  Tenison, 
who  was  presented  to  tliat  rectory. 

During  the  reign  of  king  James  11.  Dr.  Pa- 
tiick,  at  the  liazard  of  all  that  was  dear  to  him, 
shewed  his  zealous  attachnicnt  to  the  protes- 
tant  religion,  by  writing  and  preaching  against 
the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.  With  the 
hope  of  gaining  him  over,  or  at  least  of  cooling 
his  ardour,  his  majesty  sent  for  him,  and  after 
conversing  with  him  familiarly  and  kindly,  re- 
quested that  he  would  remit  in  liis  zeal  against 
his  church,  and  quietly  enjoy  his  own  religion  ; 
but  the  doctor  answered  with  becoming  cou- 
rage and  resolution,  "  that  he  could  not  give 
up  1  religion  so  well  proved  as  that  of  the  Pro- 
testants." In  the  year  16S6,  he  ably  sustained 
his  part  in  a  conference  with  two  Romish 
priests  in  the  king's  presence,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  given  by  bishop  Kennet  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  "Complete  History  of 
England."  "  The  king's  next  solicitation  was 
to  the  earl  of  Rochester,  for  whom  the  king 
had  a  particular  afFection  and  esteem,  not  only 
as  his  brother-in-law,  but  as  his  faithful  ser- 
vant, on  whom  lie  had  therefore  bestowed  the 
place  of  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  upon 
his  first  advancement  to  the  throne:  yet  it 
^cems,  nothing  could  maintain  the  earl  in  this 
post,  without  changing  his  religion,  and  em- 
bracing the  king's,  which  by  this  time  was  be- 
come the  only  means  of  gaining  or  keeping 
preferment.  His  lordship  being  pressed  and 
fatigued  by  the  king's  intreaties,  told  his  ma- 
csty,  thai  to  let  him  see  it  was  not  through  any 


prejudice  of  education  or  obstinacy  that  he  pcr- 
sLvored  in  his  religion,  he  would  freely  consent 
to  hear  some  protestant  divines  dispute  with 
some  popish  priests,  and  promised  to  side  with 
the  conquerors.  Tiiereupon  the  king  appoint- 
ed a  conference  to  be  held  at  Whitehall,  at 
which  his  majesty  and  several  persons  of  ho- 
nour were  present  with  the  earl  of  Rochester. 
The  protestant  champions  were.  Dr.  Simon 
Patrick,  and  Dr.  William  Jane,  professor  of 
divinity  in  Oxford.  Those  on  the  popish  side 
were  one  Giffbrd,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  Mr.  Tildeii,  who  having  turned  Roman- 
catholic  at  Lisbon,  went  under  the  name  of  Dr. 
Goddcn  ;  and  the  subject  of  their  dispute  was, 
the  rule  of  faith,  and  the  proper  judge  in  con- 
troversies. This  conference  was  very  long  ; 
and  at  last  tht  Romish  doctors  were  pressed 
with  so  much  strength  of  reason  and  authority 
against  them,  that  they  were  really  put  to  si- 
lence. Whereupon  the  earl  of  Rochester 
openly  declared,  '  that  the  victory  the  protes- 
tant divines  had  gained  made  no  alteration  m 
his  mind,  being  beforehand  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  his  religion,  and  firmly  resolved  never 
to  forsake  it.'  His^  majesty  going  off.il..ruptly, 
was  heard  to  say,  •  he  never  saw  a  bad  cause  so 
well,  nor  a  good  one  so  ill  maintained.'  "  Our 
author's  zeal  for  the  protestant  religion  ledhini 
to  oppose,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the 
reading  of  king  James's  declaration  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  which  was  published  in  order  to 
favour  the  papists  ;  and  he  also  assisted  Dr.  Te- 
nison in  establishing  a  school  at  St.  Martin's,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  popish 
one  opened  at  the  Savoy,  for  the  purpose  of 
seducing  the  youth  of  the  city  to  popery. 

At  the  Revolution  that  attention  and  respect 
were  paid  to  Dr.  Patrick  which  his  services 
and  abilities  merited,  and  he  W'as  called  upon 
to  preach  before  tlie  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  reviewing  the  liturgy  ; 
and  as  he  had  an  excellent  talent  at  devotional 
composition,  he  revised  the  collects  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  year:  drawing  up 
most  of  them  anew,  and  rendering  them  more 
suitable  to  the  epistles  and  gospels  of  the  day. 
In  the  year  1689,  he  was  nominated  to  fill  the 
vacant  see  of  Chichester;  and  immediately 
after  his  consecration  he  visited  his  new  dio- 
cese, in  which  he  discharged  in  all  respects 
the  duties  of  a  faithful  and  vigilant  pastor.  He 
was  employed  with  others  of  the  episcopal 
bench,  in  settling  the  affairs  of  the  church  of 
Ireland  ;  with  which  view  they  sent  back  to 
that  country  all  the  clergy  who  had  fled  isto 
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England  for  refuge  from  the  tyranny  and  perse- 
cution of  the  late  reign,  and  recommended  to 
their  majesties  several  worthy  persons  to  fill 
the  vacant  bishoprics.  In  the  year  169 1,  our 
prelate  was  tran'^Iated  to  the  see  of  Ely,  which 
was  vacant  hy  the  deprivation  of  Dr.  Francis 
Turner  for  refusing  to  take  the  oatlis  to  the 
new  government.  In  this  situation  lie  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  the  episcopal  function  with  the 
utmost  application,  zeal,  and  integrity,  while  he 
continued  to  prosecute  his  studies  with  great 
assiduity.  He  established  lectures  in  two 
churches  in  Cambridge,  with  a  salary  to  e.ach 
of  tliirty  pounds  a  year,  for  afternoon  sermons 
every  Sunday.  He  also  shewed  himself  a  be- 
nefactor to  his  see  by  the  improvements  which, 
at  a  considerable  expence,  he  introduced  into 
its  temporalities.  At  the  same  time  he  shew- 
ed himself  a  benefactor  in  tlic  noblest  sense  to 
the  public  at  large,  by  the  valuable  writings, 
consecrated  to  the  interests  of  piety  and  virtue, 
which  he  was  continually  committing  to  the 
press.  He  died  at  Ely  in  1707,  in  the  eighty- 
first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
extensive  learning -and  eminent  abilities,  and 
possessed  great  merit  as  a  writer.  Of  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  public  character  we  have  alrea- 
dy made  mention  ;  and  in  private  life  he  was 
exemplary  for  tlie  ardour  of  his  piety,  the  sanc- 
tity of  his  manners,  his  integrity,  candour,  and 
charity,  and  the  other  virtues  which  con- 
stitute the  good  man  and  the  good  christian. 
Bishop  Burnet  ranks  him  among  those  who 
■were  indeed  an  honour  to  the  church,  and  to 
the  age  in  which  they  lived.  Among  his  pub- 
lications are  numerous  devotional,  practical^ 
and  miscellaneous  pieces,  tracts  against  popery, 
sermons,  &c.  for  the  titles  of  which  we  must 
refer  to  either  of  the  two  first  of  our  authori- 
ties. But  the  most  valuable  of  his  works  are 
his  "Commentaries"  upon  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  ''  Paraphrases''  ou 
the  books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesi- 
astes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  which  made 
their  appearance  at  various  times  from  the 
year  1679,  and,  after  having  been  frequently 
reprinted  in  octavo  and  tjuarto,  were  collected 
into  three  volumes  folio.  The  *'  Paraphrases" 
were  first  in  the  order  of  publication.  Tliese 
volumes,  with  Lowth'^  "  Commentaries"  upon 
the  prophets,  Arnald's  upon  the  Apocrypha, 
and  Uhitby's  on  the  New  Testament,  form  a 
collection  of  Kngli.h  oxegetical  works  which  is 
held  in  high  cstim.ition,  and,  when  complete, 
now  sells  for  an  exorbitant  price.  Hiog.  Jiril. 
Gni.  Diit.     Bnl.  Biog.    Ntj/'s  Hisi.  Piuit.  vcl, 

iv.ch.viii.—y\. 

VOL.  VU. 


PATRIZI,  Francesco,  (Lat,  Patrictus)  a 
philosopher  and  man  of  letters  iif  the  sixtecntli 
century,  was  born  in  1 529  in  the  island  of 
Ciierso  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  but  he  deriv- 
ed his  origin  from  the  family  of  P.itrizi  in 
Sienna.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  for  edu- 
cation to  Padua,  where  lie  studied  under  som; 
of  the  most  cmincyt  masters  of  the  time.  In 
I353  he  began  to  appear  as  an  author  in  some 
miscellancou«  Italian  tracts.  He  finished  his 
studies  in  the  following  year^  and  after  some 
excursions,  returned  to  his  own  country.  In 
'557'  ^''t'^  'l^c  view  of  obtaining  tlie  patron- 
age of  the  duke  of  I-'errara,  henublishc«d  a  pane- 
gyrical poem  on  the  house  of  Este,  entitled, 
"  L'Eridano,"  in  a  novel  kind  of  heroic  verse  of 
thirteen  syllables,  not,  however,  of  his  own  in- 
vention. For  several  successive  years  he  passed 
an  unsettled  life,  in  which  he  twice  visited  the 
isle  of  Cyprus,  which  was  his  abode  for  seven 
years,  and  whicii  he  finally  quitted  on  its  re- 
duction by  the  Turks  ii;  1570  or  1571.  He 
also  travelled  into  France  and  Spain,  and  spent 
three  years  in  the  latter  country,  collecting  a 
treasure  of  ancient  Greek  ]\ISS.  which  he  lost 
on  his  return  to  Italy.  In  1578  he  was  invited 
to  Fcrrara  by  duke  Alphonso  II.  to  teach  philo- 
sophy in  the  university  of  that  city.  He  had 
remained  there  fourteen  years,  when,  upon  the 
accession  of  Clement  \'1II.  to  the  popedom, 
he  was  appointed  public  professor  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy  at  Rome,  which  office  he 
filled    wltli    great   applause    till    his   de^th   in 

i;97- 

Of  the  various  branches  of  science  and  litera- 
ture cultivated  by  this  learned  man,  ancient  phi- 
losophy was  that  by  vvhichhe  most  distinguished 
himself.  His  work,  entitled,  "  Discussiones  Pe- 
ripatetica;,"  of  which  the  first  part  w.is  printed 
at  Venice  in  15711  and  was  reprinted  with 
three  others  at  Basil  in  1581,  is  characterised 
as  a  learned,  perspicuous  and  elegant  perform- 
ance. After  having  commenced  with  a  very 
particular  account  of  the  Arittctelicpliilosophy 
and  its  author,  composed  with  singular  erudi- 
tion, he  becomes  a  violent  oppugncr  of  it,  and 
undertakes  entirely  to  subvert  it.  In  a  second 
work,  entitled,  ''Nova  de  Universis  Philoso- 
phia,"  he  proposes  a  new  system,  founded  up- 
on the  Platonic  philosophy,  but  with  sucli  ad- 
ditions and  alterations  as  seerned  requisite.  It 
is,  however,  in  reality,  a  compound  of  useless 
subtleties  and  thimxras ;  and  like  many  other 
philosophers,  he  has  shown  himself  more  h.ip- 
py  in  refuting  error  than  in  establishing  truth, 
"^'ct  he  deserves  praise,  for  having  been  one  of 
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the  first  moderns  who  attentively  obscr%'ed  the 
phenomena  of  nature ;  and  he  made  good  use 
of  the  opportunitici  allorded  by  his  travels  to 
collect  remarks  concerning  various  points  of 
astronomy,  meteorology,  and  natural  history. 
He  was  superior  to  vulg^jr  prejudices,  and  re- 
jected the  vain  science  of  judicial  astrology, 
then  so  much  in  vogue.     It  is  remarkable  that 
in  one  of  his  "  Dialogues  on  Rhetoric"  he  ad- 
vances, under  the  fiction  of  an  Etiuopic  tradi- 
tion, a  theory  of  the  earth  perfectly  similar  to 
that  afterwards  proposed  with  so  much  fancy 
and  eloquence  by  Dr.  Thomas  IJurnet.     His 
propensity  to  new  ideas  also  appeared  in  what 
he  wrote  respecting  the  mathematical  sciences. 
In  his  "Nova  Geometria,"  published  in  1587, 
he  attempted  to  establish  certain  rules   better 
than    those  hitherto   adopted   in    geometrical 
processes;   but  he  appears   to  have  made  no 
converts  to  his  system.     His  "  Paralleli  Mili- 
tari,"  published   in    1594,  though   a  work  of 
much  ingenuity  and  erudition,  drew  upon  him 
some  ridicule  for  his  projects  and  speculations 
in  an  art  of  which  he  was  so  practically  igno- 
rant  as  that  of  military  engineering.     In  his 
"  Dieci  Dialoghi  della   Storia,"   in   which  "he 
treats  at  large  on  the  art  of  writing  history,  the 
same  spirit  has  led  him  into  frequent  digres- 
sions upon  speculative  topics,  which  are  neither 
instructive  nor  amusing.     Besides  his  original 
writings,  he  appeared  as  a  learned  editor  in 
the  following  publication  :  "  Oracula  Zoroas- 
tris,  Hermetis  Trismegisti,  et  aliorum  ex  scrip- 
tis  Platonicorum   collecta,    Gr.vce  et  Latine, 
prjefixa     Dissertatione     Historica,"    Ferrera, 
1 59 1.      Briicher.     Alareri.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

PATRU,  Oliver,  a  distinguished  French 
pleader  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1604.  His  father,  who  was  a  procureur  in  the 
parliament,  brought  him  up  to  the  bar.  After 
having  visited  Rome,  he  returned  to  Paris  and 
frequented  the  courts  of  law,  cultivating  with 
great  assiduity  the  talent  of  speaking  and  writ- 
ing with  purity.  His  reputation  procured  him 
admission  to  the  Frerrch  academy  in  1640; 
and  at  his  reception  he  delivered  an  oration  of 
thanks,  which  pleased  that  body  so  well,  that 
it  became  thenceforth  the  rule  for  every  new 
member  to  pronounce  a  similar  harangue. 
Patru  was  connected  with  most  of  the  eminent 
literary  characters  in  France  of  that  period, 
and  was  consulted  as  an  oracle  upon  every 
question  relative  to  language.  Vaugelas  de- 
rived great  assistance  from  him  in  his  remarks 
on  the  French  language,  for  which  he  has 
made    a    proper    acknowledgment.     Boileau, 


Racine,  and  other  wits,  read  their  works  to  Iiinr, 
and  'profited  by  his  remarks.  Racine,  indeed, 
sometimes  shrunk  from  the  severity  of  his  anim- 
adversions ;  but  the  correct  Boileau  seems  to 
have  been  fully  sensible  of  their  value.  As 
Patru,  from  what  cause  we  are  not  informed, 
fell  into  a  state  of  indigence,  Boileau  purchas- 
ed his  library,  and  generously  permitted  him  to 
retain  it  during  his  life.  That  a  poet  should 
be  the  pecuniary  benefactor  of  a  celebrated 
pleader,  seems  contrary  to  the  usual  order  of 
things  ;  but  Patru  was  probably  more  engaged 
in  polishing  his  style  than  in  turning  over  law- 
books and  hunting  for  clients.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  philosophical  spirit,  generous,  compassion- 
ate, and  not  depressed  by  the  frowns  of  fortune. 
His  opinions  were  of  the  sceptical  cast,  on 
which  account  he  was  visited  by  Bossuet  in  his 
last  illness,  for  the  purpose  of  exhorting  him 
to  edify  the  public  by  some  demonstrations  of 
religious  conviction.  "  It  will  more  become 
me  (said  Patru)  to  be  silent,  for  men  in  their 
last  moments  talk  only  through  weakness  or 
vanity."  It  was  reported,  however,  that  he 
died  like  a  good  christian.  On  his  death-bed 
he  received  a  visit  from  the  minister  Colbert, 
who  brouglit  him  a  late  doiration  of  five  hun- 
dred crowns.  He  expired  in  January  1681,  ia 
his  seventy-seventh  year. 

As  an  author,  Patru  was  principally  known 
by  his  "  Plaidoyers,"  which  ha7e  the  merit  of 
being  free  from  the  former  barbarisms  of  the 
bar,  but  are  without  warmth  or  imagination. 
He  also  wrote  harangues,  letters,  and  the  lives 
of  some  of  his  friends,  which  have  a  similar 
character  of  cold  correctness,  and  h:'.ve  lost 
their  former  reputation.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  of  1732,  in  two  volumes 
quarto.     Moreri.     Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

PAVILLON,  Nicholas,  a  pious  and  cele=- 
brated  French  prelate  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  a  son  of  an  advocate  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  in  which  city  he  was  born  in 
the  year  1597.  Being  destined  to  the  church, 
he  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
famous  Vincent  de  Paul,  founder  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  priests  of  the  missions,  who, 
finding  him  well  quidified  by  abilities  and  in- 
clination for  the  purposes  of  the  society,  em- 
ployed him  in  the  work  of  preaching  and  in- 
struction in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
He  also  appointed  him  director  of  the  order 
of  the  Daughters  of  Charity,  and  of  the  cottfer- 
CNces  for  the  instruction  of  young  ecclesiastics. 
So  high  was  the  reputation  which  he  acquired 
by  his  virtues,  his  seal,  and  particularly  by  his 
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pulpit  talents,  tliat  cardinal  Ricliclieu  was  in- 
duced to  recommend  him  to  king  Lewis  XIII. 
■who  nominated  him  bishop  of  Alet  in  Lower 
LangUL'doc.  This  diocese  needed  the  inde- 
fatigable zeal  and  exertion  of  such  a  person  as 
our  prelate,  to  reclaim  it  from  the  low  state  of 
ignorance  and  vice  into  which  it  had  been 
sunk,  owing  to  the  licentiousness  introduced 
during  the  civil  wars,  as  well  as  the  neglect 
and  dissipation  of  the  ecclesiastics.  To  this 
work  he  applied  with  steady  and  unceasing 
ardour,  and  had  tlie  satisfaction  of  being  wit- 
ness to  a  wonderful  reformation,  both  among 
the  clergy  and  the  people  of  the  diocese  in  ge- 
neral. It  is  true,  that  by  the  firmness  with 
which  he  conducted  himself  he  created  ene- 
mies, wliose  complaints  at  court  occasioned  the 
king  to  appoint  commissaries  to  examine  into 
his  conduct;  who,  after  a  deliberate  enquiry, 
pave  an  honourable  verdict  in  his  favour. 
During  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  he  fell  under 
the  royal  displeasure,  by  uniting  witli  those  of 
his  episcopal  brethren  who  opposed  the  Formu- 
lary, refused  submission  to  the  Regale,  and  de- 
fended the  writings  of  Jansenius.  He  died  in 
disgrace  in  1677,  when  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  a  celebrat- 
ed ritual,  entitled,  "  A  Ritual  for  the  Use  of 
the  Diocese  of  Alet,"  with  instructions  and 
rubricks  in  French,  1667,  quarto.  This  work 
was  complained  against  before  the  inquisition 
at  Rome,  and^  after  a  severe  examination,  was 
placed  among  proscribed  books  in  the  IiiJcw, 
and  condemned  by  a  decree  of  pope  Clement 
IX.  1  hat  decree,  however,  was  not  received 
in  France,  where  the  Ritual  had  an  extensive 
circulation,  and  the  bisliop  of  Alet,  in  defiance 
of  the  papal  prohibition,  continued  the  use  of 
it  in  his  diocese.  lie  also  published  an  esteemed 
collection  of  "  Ordinances,  and  Synodal  Sta- 
tutes," from  the  year  1640  to  ir47,  wliich 
were  printed  in  1655,  >2mo.  Alcreri.  Nouv, 
Diet.  Hist.—M. 

PAVILLON,  Stephen,  a  man  of  letters, 
rephew  to  the  bishop  of  Alet,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1632.  He  was  educated  partly  under 
his  uncle,  with  whom  he  acquired  a  great  know- 
ledge of  divinity  and  f cclesiastical  history. 
His  prope-r  profchsion,  however,  was  tliat  of 
the  law,  and  he  obtained  the  post  of  advocate- 
general  at  Metz ;  but  a  delicate  constitution, 
and  a  Icve  of  study  and  retirement,  caused  him 
to  resign  that  office,  and  devote  himself  to  a 
life  of  leisure.  The  amenity  of  his  manners 
and  the  charms  of  his  conversation  procured 
l)im   many  distingui^-hcd  fiicnds;  and  during 


the  fits  of  the  gout,  to  which  he  was  a  martjT, 
liis  easy  chuir  was  surrounded  by  persons  of 
rank  and  eminence.  His  indolence  or  his  phi- 
losophy caused  him  to  refuse  the  oflice  of  pre- 
ceptor to  a  young  prince,  though  it  would  have 
made  his  fortune.  Lewis  XIV.  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion of  two  thousand  livres,  and  madamc  de 
Pontchartrain,  on  sending  him  the  brevet,  told 
him  that  it  was  only  till  something  better  offer- 
ed. Pavilion,  who  was  then  very  ill,  sent  for 
answer,  that  if  the  lady  meant  to  be  his  bene- 
factor, she  must  make  haste.  lie  died  in 
1705,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  He  was  a 
member  both  of  the  French  academy,  and  of  that 
of  inscriptions,  without  having  solicited  a  seat 
in  either.  His  literary  reputation  was  chiefly 
founded  on  his  poems,  which  for  the  most  part 
were  of  the  light  kind,  and  were  characterised 
by  ease,  delicacy,  and  gaiety.  He  also  wrote 
letters  in  the  manner  of  Voiture,  wit.'i  a  mix- 
ture of  verse  and  prose.  His  earliest  produc- 
tions are  marked  with  the  frivolous  gallantry 
of  the  age ;  but  he  rose  to  a  more  dignified 
and  instructive  manner.  The  most  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  printed  at  Paris  in 
two  small  volumes,  izmo.  1747.  Morai, 
Nouv.  Diit.  Hist. — A. 

PAUL,  Saint,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, was  of  pure  Hebrew  di.'scent,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  and  born  at  Tarsus  the  metropolis 
of  Cilicia,  about  three  years  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  according  to   the   most  probable  com- 
putations of  the  learned.     In   his  early  life  he 
was  known  by  the  Hebrew  name  of  Saul  ■,   but 
after  the  commencement  of  his   preaching  in 
Gentile  countries  he  was  generally  called  Fault 
either,  as  some  think,  out  of  cornplimeiu  to 
Sergius  Paulus,  proconsul   of  Cyprus,  whom 
he  converted  to  Christianity,  or  because  it  was 
more  famili.ir  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.     He 
inherited  from  his  ancestors  the  privileges  of  a 
Roman  citizen  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
initiated  in  the  knowledge  which  he  afterwards 
discovered  of  the  learning,  religion,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  (Jreeks,  in  his  native  place, 
which  was  at  that  time  distinguished  by  emi- 
nent seminaries  of  education.     From  'Farsus 
his  father,  who  was  a  Pharisee,  sent  him  to 
lerusalem,   wheie    he   was  placed   under    the 
tuition  of  Gainaliv'l,  a  celebrateil   robbi  of  that 
sect,  in   whose  school  he  made   a  great   profi- 
ciency in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  of  the  tra- 
ditions pretended   to    be  handed   down   from 
Moses  and  the  prophets.     In  compliance,  like- 
wise, with  the  Jewish  custom  of  teaching  the 
youth,  even  of  the  highest  birth,  some  niccba- 
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nical  employment,  that  they  might  be  enabled^ 
in  cases  of  necessity,  to  maintain  themselves 
without  being  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  libe- 
rality of  others,  he  was  instructed  in  the  art  of 
a  maker  of  mechanical  iiistnwunts  :  for  that 
such  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  which  has 
been  commonly  rendered  a  ietit-matfr.,  is  satis- 
factorily shewn  by  Michaclis.  He  possessed 
excellent  natural  abilities,  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, strong  passions,  and  firm  resolution. 
He  appears  also,  from  his  early  years,  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  an  unblemished  life ;  faith- 
ful to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  according 
to  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  ;  and 
zealous  for  the  interests  of  truth  and  virtue. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  zeal,  he  wp.s 
led  by  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  and  the 
example  of  his  brethren  of  the  sect  of  the 
I'harisees,  to  unwarrantable  lengths  in  opposing 
Christianity  on  its  first  appearance  in  the  world. 
Believing  Jesus  to  be  an  impostor,  he  became 
the  bitter  enemy  of  all  who  made  a  profession 
cf  his  faith,  and  even  thought  himself  bound 
in  duty  to  persecute  and  put  them  to  death. 
Hence  he  was  led  to  be  present  at  the  cruel 
murder  of  the  protomartyr  Stephen,  and  to 
shew  his  approbation  of  it,  by  taking  care  of 
the  upper  g.-irroents  of  the  false  witnesses  who 
took  the  lead  in  stoning  him  to  death.  Hence 
he  became  an  active  instrument  of  the  malice 
of  the  Jewish  rulers  agaiuEt  the  believers  in 
Christ,  after  Steplien's  death,  and,  having  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  the  chief  priests, 
"  mjde  havock  of  the  church,"  entering  into 
the  houses  where  the  disciples  met  for  the 
worship  of  God,  and  dragging  men  and  women 
to  prison,  that  they  might  be  punished.  In 
consequence  of  the  severity  with  which  he 
thus  harassed  them,  many  of  the  believing 
brethren  fled  from  Jerusalem,  and  were  dis- 
persed throughout  Judea  and  Samaria,  while 
others  took  shelter  in  foreign  cities. 

So  far  was  Paul  carried  by  his  false  zeal 
against  the  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
lliat,  not  contented  with  persecuting  them  in 
Judea,  he  obtained  letters  from  the  high  priest 
to  the  synagogues  at  Damascus,  with  which, 
accompanied  by  assistants  equally  bigoted 
with  himself,  he  set  out  for  that  city,  with  the 
design  of  bringing  prisoners  to  Jerusalem  such 
of  the  Jewish  inlwbitants  as  were  proselytes  to 
the  new  faith.  When  they  arrived  near  to 
Damascus,  a  mir;^culous  occurrence  took  place, 
which  defeated  their  intention,  and  converted 
Paul  into  a  preacher  of  tiiat  very  fsilh  which 
he  had  been  so  zealous  to  destroy.     At  mid- 


day, a  supernatural  light  suddenly  shone  around' 
them,  inexpressibly  more  resplendent  than  the 
brightness   of  the   sun,  which  filled  Paul  and 
his  companions  with  such  surprize  and  terror,, 
that  they  all  fell  prostrate  on  the  e^rth.     While 
they  were  in  this  posture,  Paul  heard  a   voice, 
calling  him  by  name,  and  mildly  reproaching 
him  with   the   enmity  which  he  discovered   to 
his  cause.     UiX)n  Paul's  humbly  asking  who  it 
was  that  thus  addressed  him  .''  he  received  for 
answer,  "  I   am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecut- 
est."     At  the   same  time  Paul    was  ordered 
to  stand   up  on  his  feet,  that  he  might  have 
ocular    demonstration  of  the  actual   presence 
of  him  whom  the  chief  priests  had  crucified  at 
Jerusalem,  :r..(l  of  his  having  really  risen  from 
the  dead,  as  his  ilisciples  ailirmed.     Tliis  di- 
rection Paul  obeyed,  and  distinctly  saw  Jesua 
standing  before  him,  but  was  so  unable  to  bear 
tlie  dazzling  splendour  of  his  appearance,  that' 
he  fell  to  the  earth  a  second  time,     i'ully  con- 
vinced tliat  the  liigh  pretensions  claimed  for 
Jesus  were   supported   by   divine   power  and 
authority,  Paul   now  yielded  himself  up  impli- 
citly to  his  will,   declaring  his  readiness  to  do 
whatsoever  he  should  command  him.     He  was 
then  informed  that  Jesus  had  selected  him  for 
one  of  his  apostles,  and  commissioned  him  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles  in  his  name,  and  to  turn 
them  from  darkness  to  light ;  and  then  direct- 
ed him  to  go  into  the  city  of  Damascus,  where 
he  should  be  instructed  what  he  was  to  do. 
Such  was  the  efTect  of  the  supernatural  bright- 
ness which   accompanied  this  appearance    of 
Jesus,  that  it  had  struck  Paul  blind,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  led  by  his  companions  to  the 
house  of  a  person  with  whom  they   appear  to 
have  been  acquainted ;  and   in  this  condition 
he  remained  three  days,  which  he  spent  in  con- 
tinual   fasting,  as  a  proper  expression  of  his 
bitter  grief  for  having  persecuted  the  disciples 
of  .lesus,  and  in  offering  up  fervent  prayers  to 
God  for  the  pardon  of  that  sin.     During  this 
time,  among  other  visions  and  revelations  for 
his  information  respecting  what  he  was  to  do, 
he  saw  a  man  named   Ananias  coming  in,  and 
by  putting  his  hand  on  him  restoring  his  sight. 
On  the  third  day  of  his  fasting  this^  Ananias, 
who  v/as  highly  esteemed   by  all  the  Jews  at 
Damascus   for  his  piety  and  virtues,  and   had 
become  a  disciple  of  Christ,  being  directed  by 
a  vision,  came  to  tlie  house  where   Paul   was, 
whose  sight  was  restored  in  the  manner  which 
had  been  shewn  toliim  ■,  after  which  he  imme- 
diately submitted   to   the  rite  of  baptism,  ia 
token  of  his   faith,  repentance,  and  pardon. 
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This  ceremony  was  followed  by  his  reception 
of  the  same  extraordinary  and  miraculous 
powers  M'hich  distinguished  the  other  apostles, 
and  was  a  necess:iry  qualification  for  the  great 
employment  to  which  he  was  appointed. 

The  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  according  to  the 
most  probable  evidence  which  has  been  collect- 
ed by  tliC  learned,  look  place  in  the  year  of 
Christ  36,  or  the  beginning  of  37,  when  he 
was  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  After 
this  event  he  continued  only  a  sliort  time  with 
the  disciples  «t  Damascus,  and  then  went  into 
Arabia.  In  this  country  he  was  instructed  by 
immediate  revelation  in  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  which,  since 
the  ascension  of  Christ,  was  tlie  only  proper 
method  of  training  an  apostle.  He  also  receiv- 
ed, in  the  same  mode  of  communication,  a 
complete  knowledge  of  whatever  took  place 
during  the  ministry  of  Christ  on  earth ;  of  his 
sayings,  miracles,  sufferings,  crucifixion,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension  ;  of  the  design  both  of 
the  law  and  the  got-pel,,and  of  the  confirmation 
which  the  latter  derives  from  the  writings  of 
JMoses  and  the  prophets  •,  by  which  means  he 
was  qualified  to  preach  the  gospel,  to  testify 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  to  prove  him  to 
be  the  Christ,  without  recei\ing  either  instruc- 
tion or  gifts  through  the  medium  of  the  other 
apostles.  After  continuing  in  Arabia  more 
than  two  years,  Paul  returned  to  Damascus, 
■where  he  preached  in  the  synagogues,  proving 
that  Jesus  was  the  Chiist,  or  promised  IMessiah, 
with  such  eloquence,  force,  and  cogency  of 
argument,  that  the  Jews  in  that  place  were 
confouniied  and  silenced.  Provoked  at  their 
defeat,  they  formed  a  design  against  his  life, 
and  prevailed  upon  the  governor  to  guard  ilie 
eity  so  strictly,  in  order  to  prevent  his  escape, 
that  the  disciples  were  obliged  to  let  him  down 
by  the  wall,  through  a  window,  in  a  basket, 
i laving  by  this  means  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
his  enemies,  Paul  set  out  for  Jerusalem,  whence 
he  had  been  absent  more  than  three  years, 
preaching  that  Jtsius  m'ss  the  Christ  in  the  dif- 
ferent towns  through  which  he  passed,  as  hi 
had  done  ac  Damascus.  When  he  came  to 
Jerusalem,  he  endeavoured  to  unite  himself 
with  the  disciples-,  but,  as  it  was  a  time  of 
persecution,  they  were  afraid  of  him,  not  Jiav- 
ing  received  any  intelligence  about  what  h.id 
parsed  at  Damascus,  and  in  the  way  thiilitr, 
iiud  being  suspicious  that  he  assumed  the  cha- 
racter ol  a  believer  for  the  purpose  of  betraying 
them.  However,  he  met  with  Barnabas,  who, 
wltcit  he  heard  of  what  liad  befallen  hini,  was 


satisfied  of  the  reality  of  his  conversion,  and 
introduced  him  to  James  and  Peter.  After 
this  he  was  willingly  received  by  the  other 
disciples,  whom  he  also  convinced  of  his  sin- 
cerity, by  the  boldness  with  whicli  he  defend- 
ed the  cause  of  Christ,  particuhirly  against  the 
Jewish  proselytes  from  the  Grecian  provinces, 
whose  zeal  for  the  institutions  of  Moses  had 
brought  them  to  Jerusalem.  These  persons, 
as  is  not  uncommonly  the  case  with  new  con- 
verts to  any  cause,  were  so  warmly  attached 
to  the  system  which  they  had  recently  adopted, 
that  they  were  filled  with  the  utmost  rage 
agaitist  Paul  for  preaching  Jesus  •,  and  being 
also  instigated  by  the  rulers,  who  could  not 
forgive  him  for  going  over  to  the  persecuted 
party,  they  formed  a  plan  for  putting  him  to 
death.  Intimation  of  their  design  having  been 
conveyed  to  the  brethren,  they  prevented  itfrom 
being  carried  into  execution  by  conducting  him 
in  safety  to  Caesarea,  whence  they  advised  that 
he  should  go  to  Tarsuf ,  thinking  that  he  might 
preach  the  gospel  to  tlie  Jews  in  his  native  city 
with  more  success  and  less  hazard,  than  in 
Judca.  Accordingly  Paul  came  to  Tarsus, 
where  he  appears  to  have  continued  three  or 
four  years.  Though  the  sacred  history  does 
not  give  any  particulars  of  his  proceedings  dur- 
ing that  period,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  but  that 
he  was  busied  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
preaching  in  the  na.nie  of  Christ  to  native  Jews 
and  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion.  It  is 
probable  also  that,  though  Tarsus  was  his 
home,  yet  as  it  was  situated  upon  the  .sea-coast, 
he  visited  from  thence  many  other  places,  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel ;  and  that 
in  liis  travels  by  land,  or  short  voyages  to  neigh- 
bouring countries,  he  met  with  some  of  those 
disasters  and  shipwrecks  to  which  there  is  a 
reference  in  the  recital  of  his  sufterings  which- 
lie  made  Jo  the  Corinthians. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  persccntion  of  tlie 
churches  In  Judea  having  ceased,  Peter  visited 
the  disciples  in  ditrcrcnt  parts  of  that  country  j 
and,  hi  obedience  to  the  divine  command  com- 
municated in  a  vision,  went  to  the  house  of 
the  centurion  Cornelius  at  Cxsare.i,  where  he 
preached  to  Gentiles;  and  gave  such  an  account 
of  his  reasons  for  that  proceeding  to  the  apos- 
tles and  brethren  at  Jerusalem  upon  his  return, 
as  led  them  to  acquiesce  in  it,  and  to  glorify 
God  for  "  granting  unto  the  Gentiles  also  re- 
pciu,uicc  unto  lilV."  During  the  linic  of  per- 
secution, some  J'-ws  of  Cyprus  ;ind  Cyrenc 
who  were  driven  from  Jerusalem,  travelled  to 
Plicnicc,  aiid  Cyprus,  uid  Antioch,  in  which 
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hhccj  thf  y  prcaclif.l  the  goppol  to  Jews,  and  tl 
proselytes  to  Judaism.  Some  time  after  the 
arrival  at   Antioch,  hearing  of  Peter's  havir 


id  the 
l)cir 

arrival  ai   /viiiiulu,  ii<-..'<"h  "• r  A" /"^ 

dehvercd  the  trutl  s  of  the  kingdom  of  GoJ  to 
the  Gentiles  at  Ca-^area,  they  also  extended 
tlieir  ministry  to  the  Gentile  inhabitants  of  the 
city  where  they  resided,  some  few  of  \<hom 
might  possibly  be  devout  men  like  Covnchus, 
but  the  greatest  part  of  them  must  have  been 
heathen  idolaters.  So  abundant  was  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  their  labours,  that  when 
information  of  it  was  brought  to  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  they  sent  Barnabas  to  confirm  the 
new  converts;  and  so  great  w;is  the  speedy 
increase  of  their  numbers  under  his  ministry, 
tJKit,  finding  the  work  too  heavy  for  himself 
alone,  and  wishing  to  have  the  assistance  of 
an  able  fellow-labourer,  he  went  to  Tarsus, 
whence  he  biought  Paul  to  Antioch,  in  the 
year  43.  Here  they  continued  their  joint  la- 
bours for  a  whole  year,  and  mule  such  consi- 
derable additions  to  the  number  of  believer<:, 
that  they  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  the 
heathens,  and  were  for  the  first  time  di'=tin- 
guishcd  by  the  denomination  of  Chistians ; 
which  name,  as  it  has  a  Lnrin,  and  mt  a  Greek 
termination,  was  probably  given  to  them  by 
the  Romans,  to  discriminate  them  as  a  pecu- 
liar sect  of  which  Christ  was  the  founder. 
While  Paul  continued  at  Antioch,  he  appears 
to  have  had  those  visions  and  revelations  men- 
tioned by  him  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which  he 
.speaks  of  himself  as  having  been  caught  up  in- 
to Paradise,  where  he  heard  and  saw  things  of 
which  he  was  not  permitted  to  speak;  but 
which  were  made  known  to  him  in  this  extra- 
ordinary manner,  to  encourage  him  in  the  ar- 
duous and  dangerous  undertaking  of  preaching 
the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  During  the  same 
time,  a  prophet  called  Agabus  having  predict- 
ed that  the  whole  land  of  Judea  was  about  to 
be  visited  by  a  great  famine  ;  the  new  converts 
at  Antioch  made  liberal  contributions  for  their 
relief,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities, 
and  sent  them  to  the  ciders  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  by  the  hands  of  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
It  appears  to  have  been  during  this  visit  to  that 
city,  which  was  in  the  year  44,  that  Paul,  while 
praying  in  the  temple,  was  thrown  into  a 
trance  or  extacy,  in  which  he  had  a  vision  of 
Christ,  who  commanded  him  to  hasten  his  de- 
parture, that  he  might  proceed  on  that  mis- 
sion into  Gentile  regions,  for  which  he  was  par- 
ticularly designated  when  called  to  the  oflice 
of  a.  apostle. 

In  obedience  to  the  command  of  Jestis,  Paul 


and  Barnabas  left  Jerusalem  nnd  returned  to 
Antioch,  accompanied  by  John,  whose  sur- 
name was  Mark,  whom  they  took  with  them 
as  their  assistant  in  the  ministry.  From  An- 
tioch, after  being  solemnly  recommended  to 
the  divine  blessing  by  prayer  and  tlie  imposi- 
tion of  the  brethren's  hands,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  countries,  they  proceeded  to 
Cilicia  ;  and  from  thence  they  sailed  to  Cy- 
prus, where  they  preached  with  great  success 
both  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  and  before  the 
idolatrous  Cicntiies,  and  converted  the  procon- 
sul, Sergius  Paulus,  by  the  excellence  of  their 
doctrine,  and  the  miraculous  punishment  of 
Barjesus,  or  lilymas,  tlie  pretended  magician, 
for  his  insidious  ojiposition  to  it.  Departing 
from  Cyprus,  they  landcxl  at  Pcrga  in  Pamphi- 
Ha,  where  John  Mark  deserted  them,  as  we 
have  related  in  his  life  ;  and  from  thence  they 
travelled  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Pisidia, 
leonium  in  Lycaonia,  Lystra,  Derhe,  and  other 
cities  and  districts  in  Lesser  Asia,  in  which  they 
made  multi'.ides  of  proselytes,  and  wrought 
many  mirachj  ir  support  of  their  doctrine. 
The  account  of  this  prcgress,  which  lasted  two 
or  three  years,  though  given,  upon  the  whole, 
with  great  conciseix-ss  in  the  history  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  cort.in.s,  iievertheless,  two  re- 
markable speeches  of  St.  I'aul,  and  sufficient- 
ly circumstantial  rel.itions  of  the  pritioipal  inci- 
dents which  befel  them.  After  their  return 
from  this  journey,  it  is  said  of  our  ajiostles  that 
"they  abode  long  time  with  the  disciples  in 
Antioch."  \Vhile  they  continued  in  this  city, 
a  circumstance  occurred  which  gave  rise  to  a 
considerable  discus?ion  among  the  primitive 
believer?,  and  occasioned  a  memorable  decree 
of  the  apostles  and  elders  respecting  the  ob- 
servances of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  .Some  miMaken 
pi-oselytes,  who  came  to  Antioch  from  Judea, 
zealously  taught  tlie  brethren,  in  public  and 
private,  that  unless  they  were  circumcised,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  prescrihed  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  observed  the  whole  system  of  his 
precepts,  they  could  not  possibly  be  saved  by 
rtie  gospel,  which  was  intended  to  make  all 
that  are  converted  to  it  Jews;  and  that  they 
could  not  otherwise  be  true  and  genuine  chris- 
tians. This  doctrine,  wliich  could  not  but  be 
disagreeable  to  the  converts  from  among  the 
Gentiles,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  who  maintained,  that  christians  con- 
verted from  other  nations  were  as  free  from  the 
Mosaic  law,  as  if  it  had  never  been  given  at  all. 
In  order  to  obtain  satisfaction  on  a  point  which 
afl'ected  the  liberties  and  consciences  of  a  vast 
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number  of  believers,  the  church  :it  Antioch 
resolved,  that  Faul  and  Bannbas,  accompa- 
nied with  'litus,  who  was  a  Gentile  convert, 
and  some  others  of  their  number,  should  go  up 
to  Jerusalem,  and  be  governed  by  tlie  decision 
of  the  apostles  and  elders  in  that  city  on  this 
grand  question.  Accordingly,  they  repaired 
thither,  where,  on  an  appointed  day,  an  assem- 
bly or  council  was  held,  whicii,  after  much 
debate,  occasioned  by  some  believers  of  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees  who  M-ere  still  zealous  for 
the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  deter- 
mined that  the  Gentiles  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  burthens  of  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tion, and  tliat  by  tlie  gospel  they  were  called  to 
a  perfect  law  of  liberty.  That  their  decision 
might  have  the  more  weight  with  the  chris- 
tians at  Antioch,  they  deputed  Judas  and  Silas 
to  accompany  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  re- 
turn to  that  place,  that  they  might  attest  by 
word  of  mouth  what  was  the  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  the  assembly.  This  council  was  htld 
in  the  year  of  Christ  49,  or  50. 

Not  long  after  their  return  to  Antioch, 
Paul  made  a  proposal  to  Barnabas,  that  they 
should  visit  the  brethren  in  every  city  where 
they  had  made  converts  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
and  examine  what  was  the  state  of  religion 
amongst  them.  On  this  occasion  Barnabas 
determined  to  take  with  them  John  Mark ;  to 
which  measure  Paul  would  not  consent,  on  ac- 
count of  his  former  desertion  of  them.  To 
such  a  length  was  the  difference  carried  be- 
tween the  two  apostles  on  this  head,  that  they 
separated  from  each  other,  and  Paul  chose  Silas 
for  the  companion  of  his  travels.  Having  de- 
parted from  Antioch,  they  went  through  Syria 
and  Ciiicia,  confirming  the  churches,  and  mak- 
ing new  convtrts;  and  afterwards  they  went 
into  Lycaonia,  where  Paul  found  Timothy  at 
I^ystra,  and  took  him  for  one  of  his  assistants 
in  preaching  the  gospel.  From  this  country 
they  passed  into  1  hrygia  and  Galatia,  where 
they  confirined  and  founded  many  churches, 
and  then  came  to  Troas,  a  noted  sea- port, 
where  travellers  from  the  upper  coasts  of  Asia 
commonly  enibarked  to  pass  into  Europe.  At 
this  place  they  were  joined  by  Luke  ;  and  Paul 
had  a  vision,  in  which  he  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Macedonia,  and  to  commence  prose- 
lyting the  Greek  nations  of  Europe  to  the 
christian  faith.  In  obedience  to  the  heavenly 
admonition,  he  took  shipping  witlt  his  three 
assistants,  and  landed  at  Ncapolis  on  the  Thra- 
liaa  shore,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Philippi, 
the  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Alacedoiiia,  and  a 


Roman  colony.  Here  tJiey  continued  some 
time,  preaching  the  gospel  with  great  succes* 
both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  a  numerous  church,  to  which  Paul 
afterwards  directed  one  of  his  Epistles.  Among 
other  proofs  by  which  that  apostle  established 
his  claim  to  a  divine  commission,  was  die  re- 
storation to  her  right  mind  of  an  insane  female 
slave,  who,  from  the  incoherent  rhapsodies 
which  she  uttered,  was  supposed  to  possess  a 
spirit  of  inspiration,  and  brought  much  profit 
to  her  masters  from  the  credulous  multitude, 
who  believed  her  capable  of  predicting  good  or 
ill  fortune,  and  of  resolving  diflicult  qucitions. 
Exasperated  that  by  this  cure  tiieir  hopes  of 
future  gain  were  at  an  end,  these  men  seized 
Paul  and  Silas,  dragged  them  before  the  prse- 
tors  of  tlie  city,  and  accused  them  of  introduc- 
ing a  new  religion,  in  opposition  to  the  laws. 
This  accusation  excited  the  cry  of  the  assembled 
populace  against  them,  and  the  magistrates 
were  so  regardless  of  justice,  that,  without 
any  trial,  they  commanded  that  they  should  be 
stripped,  and  severely  beaten  with  rods»  after 
which  they  were  put  into  the  stocks,  in  the 
most  secure  room  of  the  common  prison.  This 
injurious  treatment  tlie  apostle  and  his  fellow- 
prisoner  sustained  with  fortitude  and  joy:  for 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  they  were  distinctly 
heard  praying  and  singing  praises  to  God. 
"While  they  were  tlius  engaged,  on  a  sudden  a 
miraculous  earthquake  took  place,  which  burst 
open  all  the  doors  of  the  prison,  and  loosened 
the  fetters  from  olTall  the  prisoners.  This  shock 
awakened  the  jailor,  who,  upon  finding  the 
prison-doors  open,  drew  his  sword,  and  would 
have  killed  himself,  supposing  that  the  prison- 
ers had  all  made  their  escape,  and  that  he 
should  be  accused  of  connivance  and  treachery  : 
but  Paul  prevented  the  desperate  deed,  by  call- 
ing out  to  him  with  a  loud  voice  not  to  do 
himself  any  harm,  since  all  the  prisoners  re- 
mained quitt  in  their  rooms.  I.  pon  this  the 
jailor  called  for  a  liglit,  and  came  trembling 
and  fell  down  before  Paul  and  Silas,  whom  he 
immediately  brought  out  from  their  place  of 
confinement,  earnestly  enquiring  how  he  might 
secure  that  salvation  which  was  the  subject  of 
their  preaching.  So  powerfully  convincing 
was  the  discourse  which  they  then  held  con- 
cerning the  character  and  doctrine  of  Christ, 
that  the  jailor  and  all  his  family  professed 
themselves  believers,  and  were  baptized  tliat 
very  night.  On  the  next  day  the  pr.Ttors,  who 
had  most  probably  been  terrified  by  the  carth- 
<^uakc,  and  had  doubtless  heard  of  die  miracu- 
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lous  opening  of  the  prison-doors,  fcnt  their 
lictori  with  an  order  for  setting  Paul  and  Silas 
at  liberty.  But  Paul  thought  it  now  proper 
that  he  and  his  fellow-sutfcnr  should  announce 
their  civil  rights  as  Jtoninn  citizens,  and  tike 
tlic  opportunity  of  animndverting  on  the  illegal 
proceedings  of  which  tliey  were  rlie  victims. 
■  I  hey  therefore  refused  to  be  dismissed  private- 
ly, like  criminals  wlio  had  received  mfrcy,  but 
insisted  on  tlie  nujistr.ites  cot:ductin^  them 
i-cspcctfully  out  of  the  prison,  as  the  least  re- 
pnnition  for  the  arbitrary  violation  of  their 
privileges.  No  sooner  were  the  praetors  in- 
formed that  Paul  and  Silas  were  Roman  citi- 
zens, than  they  became  alarmed  for  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  illegal  conduct,  well 
knowing  that  they  iiad  exposed  themselves  to 
very  liigh  penalties,  should  the  injured  parties> 
carry  on  a  process  against  them.  "With  these 
impressions  they  repaired  to  the  prison,  and, 
after  entre.iting  the  sufferers  not  to  resent  the 
wrongs  which  they  had  received,  publicly  re- 
leased them  in  an  honourable  manner,  request- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  they  would  depart 
peaceably  from  the  city,  to  prevent  any  popular 
tumults,  and  that  they  might  not  be  exposed 
to  the  disappointed  rage  of  their  accusers. 
Having,  therefore,  comforted  and  taken  his 
leave  of  the  brethren,  with  whom  Luke  re- 
mained behind,  Paul  departed  from  Philippi, 
accompanied  with  Silas  and  Timothy. 

The  next  place  where  Paul  founded  a  chris- 
tian churcli,  was  at  Thessalonica,  a  large  com- 
mercial city  in  Macedonia,  where  there  was 
a  Jewish  synagogue.  Here  Paul  reasoned  three 
Sabbath-days  with  the  people  of  his  own  nation, 
proving  from  their  scriptures  the  claims  of 
Jesus  to  the  character  of  the  ]Messiah  -,  and 
though  the  number  of  converts  from  amongst 
ihcm  was  but  small,  the  apostle  had  much  bet- 
ter success  with  the  pro-elytes  to  Judaism,  and 
even  with  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  great  num- 
bers of  whom  were  convinced  both  by  his 
preaching  and  by  the  miracles  which  he 
wrought.  This  success  excited  the  envy  and 
indignation  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  insti- 
gated a  riotous  and  profligite  mob  to  collect 
together,  which  threw  the  whole  city  into  con- 
fiKion.  With  these  initvumenls  they  attacked 
the  house  of  Jason,  with  whom  Paul  and  his 
companions  lodged,  hoping  to  make  them  the 
victims  of  popular  fury,  and  when  they  could 
not  find  them,  they  seized  Jason,  and  seme 
others  of  the  brethren,  and  dragged  them  be- 
fore the  rulers  of  the  city,  accusing  them  of 
receiving  and  giving  shelter  to  men  who  creat- 


ed disturbances  wherever  they  came,  and 
who  promoted  rebellion  against  C«sar,  by 
preaching  up  obedience  to  "  another  king,  one 
Jesus."  But  tt>c  magistrates,  after  examining 
into  the  formidable  charge,  finding  that  it  rest- 
ed on  a  misconception,  or  designed  perversion 
of  the  apostles'  language,  contented  themselves 
with  taking  security  of  Jason  and  the  others 
for  their  good  behaviour,  and  then  dismissed 
them.  The  brethren,  however,  fearing  some 
new  tumult  might  arise,  sent  away  Paul  and 
Silas  by  night  to  In'rccJ,  a  populous  city  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  they  met  with  great 
success  in  gaining  proselytes,  both  from  among 
the  Jews  and  GentiloR,  till  soi.ie  Hnhclieving 
Jews  from  Thessalonica  found  means  to  excite 
the  popular  clamour  pnrticularly  against  Paul, 
w'hom  it  was  thought  proper  to  conduct  pri- 
vately to  Athens,  where  he  waited  for  his 
brethren.  His  arrival  at  this  city  appears  to 
have  been  either  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
51,  or  at  the  commencement  of  5-2.  Athens, 
though  now  past  the  r.enith  of  its  political 
splendour,  was  the  greatest  seat  of  learning 
and  politeness  in  all  the  Iloman  empire,  wliere 
almost  all  the  Roman  youth  of  family  and 
fortune  were  sent  to  study  philosophy,  polite 
literature,  and  the  liberal  arts,  under  tlie  a'jkst 
professors  of  tlie  age.  It  was  at  the  s.une 
time,  equally  distinguished  for  the  multitude 
■of  its  temples  and  altars,  and  for  the  attaclv- 
ment  of  the  people  to  the  superstitious  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  polytheistic  worship,  which 
had  been  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
ancestors.  The  abject  idolatry  in  which  they 
were  sunk,  notwithstanding  their  advantages 
for  acquiring  knowledge,  induced  Paul,  not 
only  to  preach  to  the  JeW6,  and  their  proselytes 
in  the  synagogues,  and  to  dispute  with  them 
on  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  Christianity,  but 
to  seize  every  opportunity  of  discoursing  on 
them  with  those  Athenians  whom  he  met  witli 
in  the  public  edifices  in  the  great  forum  or 
market-place.  Here  he  had  for  opponents 
someof  the  Epicureans  and  Stoice,  which  were 
the  most  distinguished  sects  of  philosophers  at 
that  tim'-,  who  brought  him  to  the  Areopagus, 
where  the  illustrious  court  sat  which  took 
cognizance  of  all  matters  relating  to  religion, 
that  he  might  give  those  judges  a  particular 
account  of  the  doctrine  which  he  advanced. 
In  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  we  have  an  interesting  account  of 
the  address  and  eloquence  which  Paul  display- 
ed on  this  occasion,  so  as  to  avoid  giving  of- 
fence to  his  audience,  while  he  enforced  the 
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great  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion, and  shewed  the  absurdity  of  the  com- 
monly received  idolatry.  But  when  he  spake 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some  made  a 
jest  of  the  doctrine,  while  others  promised  to 
hear  him  again  on  that  subject  -,  and  h.iving 
thus  spoken  they  put  an  end  to. the  apostle's 
discourse  and  to  the  assembly.  Finding  but 
little  prospect  of  success  wiih  men,  whose 
minds  were  barred  by  prejudice  and  the  pride 
of  worldly  wisdom  against  the  reception  of  the 
simple  truths  of  the  gospel,  the  apostle  soon 
took  his  leave  of  Athens,  and  proceeded  to 
visit  other  parts  of  Greece. 

In  the  year  52,  Paul  cime  to  the  populous 
and  wealthy  city  of  Corinth,  where  he  chiefly 
resided  during  a  year  and  six  months,  and 
made  numerous  converts  from  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles  in  that  place  and  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Achaia.  Provoked  to  rage  at  his 
success,  the  unbelieving  Jews  concerted  a  plot 
against  Paul,  on  whom  tl.ey  made  a  violent 
assault,  and  carried  him  before  the  tribunal  of 
Gallio  the  proconsul  of  Achaia,  tumultnously 
accusing  him  of  persuading  the  people  to  fol- 
low a  Hiode  of  worship  which  was  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  laws  ;  but  Galiio,  wisely  and 
equitably  regarding  the  alleged  charge  to  be  no 
otFence  against  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
society,  and  not  to  call  for  his  interference  as  a 
civil  magistrate,  ordered  the  accusers  of  Paul 
to  be  driven  away  from  his  tribunal.  He  was 
also  so  fully  convinced  of  the  bigoted  malig- 
nity v,diich  had  prompted  the  Jews  to  this  pro- 
ceeding, that  he  overlooked  the  irregular  con- 
duct of  the  Greeks,  who  violently  beat  Sosthe- 
nes  tlie  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  even  under  the 
eye  of  the  magistrate,  by  way  of  punishment 
for  the  confusion  of  which  he  had  been  an 
active  promoter.  After  some  further  stay  in 
Corinth,  Paul  embarked  for  Syiia  at  the  port 
of  Cenchrea,  accompanied  by  Aquila  and  his 
wife  Priseilla,  converts  to  the  christian  faith, 
having  shaved  his  head,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Jews,  in  consiqutnce  of  a  vow  into 
which  he  had  entered  to  express  liis  gratitude 
to  God  for  his  deliverance  frui;;  the  dangirs  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed.  As  the  vessel  in 
which  they  sailed  had  occasion  to  touch  at 
Lphesus,  Paul  would  not  neglect  the  opportu- 
nity which  ofTered  of  preaching  Christ,  but 
entered  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  argued  so 
powerfully  in  favour  of  his  pretensions,  that  lie 
made  no  little  impression  on  his  auditors,  who 
expressed  a  desire  that  he  would  continue  some 
time  with  them ;  with  which  his  vow  would 
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not  permit  him  for  the  preicnt  to  comply. 
Resuming  his  voyage,  therefore,  he  sailed  to 
Cacsarea,  whence  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  completed  his  vow  and  kept  the  feast  of 
Pentecost.  When  the  feast  was  over,  and  he 
had  enjoyed  a  short  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  church  in  tint  city,  he  went  to  Antioch  ; 
and,  after  spending  some  time  there,  commenc- 
ed a  progress  through  all  Galatia  and  Phrygla, 
visiting  and  confirming  the  churches  which  he 
had  before  established  in  those  countries.  In 
this  journey  Paul  had  several  assistants,  and 
among  others  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Sosthencs, 
his  former  enemy  at  Corinth  who  had  become 
a  convert  to  the  gc.spel.  With  these  compa- 
nions he  came  to  Ephesus  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  53  ;  and  to  that  city,  including  most 
probably  the  contiguous  districts,  he  confined 
his  personal  labours  till  the  year  56. 

The  first  persons  to  whom  Paul  preached 
Christianity  at  Epiiesus  were  liis  countrymen 
the  Jews,  in  whose  syn.agogue  "  he  spake 
boldly  for  the  space  of  three  months,"  rea- 
soning in  defence  of  the  truth  of  the  gos- 
pel dispensation.  And  when  lie  found  that 
the  greater  number  of  tliem  were  hardened 
by  their  prejudices  against  conviction,  he 
withdrew  with  the  disciples  whom  he  had 
made  to  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus,  who  was 
robably  an  crater  or  philosopher,  where 
e  preached  and  maintained  tlie  christian  doc- 
trine against  all  opponer.ts  ;  by  mIiicIi  means 
it  was  widely  disseminated  among  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  who  flocked  to  that  city  from  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Asia.  At  the  same 
time  Paul  confirmed  this  doctrine  by  ilie  nu- 
merous extraordinary  miracles  which  he 
wrought,  and  the  supcmatural  gifts  which  he 
communicated  to  some  of  the  believers,  who 
had  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Christi- 
anity by  the  preachii'g  of  John  the  Baptist. 
But  tliis  success  whicli  attended  his  h:bcur.s  ex- 
cited against  Paul  the  ei.mity  of  the  bigot>.d 
worshippers  of  Diana,  whose  temple  at  Epiie- 
sus was,  on  acccunt  of  its  magnificence,  reckon- 
ed oi:e  of  tlie  wonders  of  the  world  j  and  it 
particularly  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  one  De- 
metrius and  his  fellow  crafts-men,  wlio  pro- 
cured great  profit  by  making  silver  shrines,  or 
small  models  of  the  temple  anil  image  of  the 
goddess,  which  were  s eld  to  ti>e  crowds  «  ho 
came  Ircm  distant  parts  t6  worship  h.cr.  'J'hese 
men  perceiving  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  Paul 
prevailed,  their  trade  would  soon  be  at  ..n  end, 
collected  together  their  workmen,  and  by  an 
inflammatory  addreis  to  ilieir  juperstitie>n  and 
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afaHcc,  TOU^Cll  ihcni  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
fury  againM  Paul  aiul  his  associates,  and  led 
them  to  unite  in  the  common  cry  ot'"  Great  is 
Piana  of  tlie  F.phcsians'."  AVith  this  cry  they 
ran  about  tlic  streets,  giving  the  alarm  to  the 
populace,  till  the  whole  city  was  thrown  into 
ccnfusion;  and  liaving  seized  upon  Gaius  and 
Aristarchiis,  two  of  Paul's  companions,  tliey 
dragged  them  to  the  theatre,  probably  with  the 
designof  throwing  them  to  the  wild  beasts  which 
were  usually  kept  there.  In  this  critical  situa- 
tion of  liis  friends,  Paul  would  have  ventured 
to  go  into  the  theatre,  that  he  might  endeavour 
to  bring  the  multitude  into  a  better  temper, 
lud  he  not  been  dissu.nded  by  other  friends, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  principal  peo- 
ple in  the  province.  At  length,  after  the  up- 
roar and  confusion  of  the  assembled  crowd  had 
lasted  about  two  hours,  the  town-clerk,  or 
proconsul's  secretary,  to  wliom  the  direction 
of  affairs  in  the  city  was  committed,  by  his  au- 
thority obtained  silence  ;  when,  after  securing 
their  attention  by  an  address  in  which  he  avail- 
ed himself  of  their  prejudices,  he  reproved  them 
for  the  irregularity  of  their  proceedings,  by 
which  they  had  rendered  themselves  amenable 
to  the  higher  powers.  He  added,  that  if  De- 
metrius and  his  fellow-craftsmen  had  just 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  men  in  custody, 
or  any  other  persons,  the  way  to  obtain  redress 
and  tlie  punishment  of  the  offending  party, 
was  by  an  appeal  to  tlie  courts  of  law  and  ma- 
gistracy, which  were  always  open  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Having  thus  spoken, 
he  dismissed  tiie  assembly  and  set  the  prison- 
ers at  liberty. 

Some  time  after  this  riot,  Paul  took  his  leave 
of  the  church  at  Ephesus  and  travelled  into 
Macedonia  -,  whence  he  went  to  visit  the 
churches  which  he  had  planted  in  Achaia,  Co- 
rinth, the  Peloponnesus,  and  other  countries. 
Of  these  journeys,  which  employed  the  apostle 
during  two  years,  we  have  no  regularly  digest- 
ed account  •,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  that  in- 
terval he  went  Into  Illyrituni,  and  also  to  Crete, 
where  it  is  certain  that  he  personally  laboured 
in  propagating  the  gospel.  Having  received 
Tery  large  contributions  from  tlie  Greek  church- 
es, for  the  relief  of  the  poor  christians  in  Ju- 
dea,  at  Paul's  particular  request  deputies  were 
chosen  to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem,  that 
they  might  be  witnesses  of  their  being  applied 
to  the  objects  intended.  With  these  deputies, 
and  accompanied  by  Luke,  Paul  came  from 
Corinth  to  Philippi,  where  they  embarked  for 
Troas.    Here  Paul  staid  some  days,  in  order 


to  confirm  in  the  faith  the  numerous  christian 
converts  in  that  city  ami  neighbourhood  :  and 
in  this  interval  he  miraculously  restored  to  life 
a  young  man  who  was  accidentally  killed  by 
falling  from  the  third  story  of  the  house  where 
the  apostle   was  preaching.     In  the  twentieth 
and  twenty-first  chapters  of  the  Acts,  mc  are 
presented   with   the  parlicuhrj  of  P.-'ul's  pro- 
gress from  Troas  to  Jerusalem,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  detail  ;    a  record  of  his  very  im- 
portant and  pathetic  discourse  upon  his  taking 
final  leave  of  the  elders  of  Ephesus  at  Miletus  j 
and  an  account  of  Ijis   courageous  resolution 
in  persisting  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  not- 
withstanding repeated   predictions  of  the  trou- 
bles in  which  he  Woulil  be  involved  by  his  un- 
believing countrymen.     Paul    arrived    at   Je- 
rusaleni  in  the  year  58,  in  time  to  observe  the 
feast  of  Pentecost.     On  the  next  day  after  his 
arrival,  he  had   a    meeting  with    the   apostle 
James,  and  the  elders  of  the  church,  to  whom 
he  introduced   the  companions  of  liis  journey, 
in  whose  presence,  no  doubt,  he  delivered  up 
the    charitable    contributions    which    he   had 
brought  witlr  him  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
christians  in  Judca.     He  then  gave  them  a  par- 
ticular account  of  his  great  success  in  planting 
the  gospel  among   the   Gentiles;  which   was 
received  by  them  with  the  highest  satisfaction. 
As,  however,  a  false  report  had  been  propagat- 
ed at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judea  concerning  Paul, 
that  he  taught  the  Jews  in  Gentile  countries  to 
forbear  circumcising  their  children,  and  entirely 
to  renounce    the    law  of  Moses,   the  apostle 
James  and  the  elders  advised  him  on  the  pre- 
sent  occasion,  when  there  was  such  a   con- 
fluence of  the  Jews  from  all  parts  at  the  feast, 
to  satisfy  them  that  it  was  without  foundation, 
by  assisting  four  of  the  brethren  who  were  un- 
der a  vow,  while  discharging  the  same  in  con- 
formity to  the  Jewish  ritual.     To   this  advice 
Paul  readily  assented  ;  and  on  the  next  day, 
after  purifying  himself  with   these  Nazarites, 
he  entered  witli  them  into  the  temple,  to  sig- 
nify to  the  priests    their  resolution  to  accom- 
plish the  days  of  purification,  as  the  law  re- 
quired till   an  offering  should    be  ofiered  for 
each  of  them. 

Before  the  days  of  purification  were  complet- 
ed, some  Jews,  who  had  violently  opposed  Paul 
while  he  was  propagating  the  gospel  in  the 
province  of,  Asia,  perceiving  him  and  his  com- 
panions in  the  temple,  raised  a  loud  outcry 
against  the  apostle,  accusing  him  of  teaching 
every  where  principles  subversive  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  even  of  poUuring  the  temple  by 
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bringing  unc'ircumcised  Greeks  into  it.     These 
charges  having  highly  enraged  the  assembled 
multitude,  they  laid  hold  on  Paul  and  dragged 
him  tumultuously  out  of  the  temple,  with  the 
.   design  of  beating  or  stoninghim  to  death.  In  the 
meantime  intelligence  of  the  tumult  had  been 
brought  to  Lysias,  the  commander  of  the  Ro- 
man garrison  in  tlie  adjoining  castle  of  Antonia, 
who,  knowing  well  the  importance  of  checking 
such   commotions   at    their  first   appearance, 
came  to  the  place  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  and 
having  rescued  Paul  from  tlie  fury  of  tlie  crowd, 
commanded  that  he  should  be  kept  in  chains  at 
the  castle,  till  he  had   made  enquiry  into  his 
character   and  behaviour.      He  was    pleased, 
however,  at  Paul's  request,  to  permit  him   to 
speak  to  the  people  from  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  castle,  before  he  was  placed  in  confinement. 
Of  this  indulgence  Paul  availed  himself  to  re- 
fute the  accusations  of  h.is  enemies,  and  to  lay 
before  them  a  short  account  of  his  life  and  con- 
version.    This  he  did  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
which  procured  him  silence  and  attention,  till 
he  mentioned  the  commission  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Christ  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles ; 
when  tke  Jews  broke  out  into  a  fresh  transport 
of  r.ige   against  him,    and  united  in  the  loud 
cry,  "  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  eartli, 
for  it  is  not  fit  that   he  should  live."     When 
Lysias  perceived  that  Paul's  speech,  whicli  was 
to  him   unintelligible,  had   rather   exasperated 
than  appeased  the   multitude,   he  gave  orders 
that  he   should  be  brought  into  the  castle,  and 
put  to  the  question  by  scourging,  that  he  might 
know   the   real  cause  of  their  hatred  to  him. 
This  cruel  treatment,  however,  the  apostle  es- 
caped, by  avowing  liimself  a  Roman   citizen, 
and  claiming  the   privileges  of  Jiis  birthright. 
On   the   following  day   Lysias    relea'^ed    Paul 
from  his  fetters,  and  bvouglit  him   before  the 
Jewish  council,  that  h^  nfight  learn  with  cer- 
tainty what  the  crimes  were  of  which  lie  was  ac- 
cused. In  tliis  council,  which  consisted  of  mem- 
bers belonging  to  botli  the  sects  of  Pharisees 
and  Sadducecs,  the  apostle,  after  boldly  insist- 
ing on  the  unimpeacliable  innocence  of  his  life, 
avowed  himself  to  be  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a 
Pliarisee,  and  maintained  that  the  persecution 
which  he  suffered  was  partly  to  be  attributed 
to  his  zeal  in  propagating  the  doctrine  of  the 
lesurrection   of  the  dead.     Upon  this  a  warm 
contest  arose  in  tJic  council  between  the  parties 
of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  :  the  former, 
with  whom  the  doctrine  of  the   resurrection 
was  a  fundamental    tener,  being   disposed    to 
tome  to  a  resolution  tliat  all  further  proceed- 
ings against  the  prisoner  sliould  be  relinquish- 


ed ;  while  the  Sadducecs,  who  denied  that  doc- 
trine, strenuously  opposed  such  a  measure. 
At  length  they  became  so  violent  in  tlieir  dis- 
sension and  clamour,  that  Lysias,  fearing  lest 
Paul  should  be  torn  to  pieces  amidst  the  tu- 
mult, sent  soldiers  to  take  him  byjforce  from  the 
midst  of  them,  and  to  bring  him  back  into  the 
castle.  During  the  succeeding  night  Christ 
appeared  to  Paul  in  a  viiion,  encouraging  him 
with  his  applause  for  the  fortitude  and  fidelity 
which  he  had  displayed  in  his  service,  and  in- 
forming him,  that  as  he  had  maintained  his 
cause  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  also  destined  to 
support  it  at  Rome.  On  the  following  day, 
more  than  forty  of  Paul's  enemies  entered  into 
a  plot  to  assassinate  him  ;  but  Lysias,  having 
been  made  acquainted  witli  their  design,  dis- 
appointed their  malice  by  sending  him  away  in 
the  night,  under  the  safeguard  of  a  strong  body 
of  troops,  to  be  conducted  to  Ca-sarca,  the  re- 
sidence of  Feli.x  the  governor  of  Judea,  to 
whose  tribunal  he  referred  the  apostle's  ac- 
cusers. 

So  intent  were  the  enemies  of  Paul  on  his 
ruin,  that  five  days  after  his  arrival  at  C^sarea, 
Ananias  the  high-priest  came  to  that  place, 
accompanied    by  some  of  the  elders  who  were 
members  of  the  sanhedrim,  and  an  orator,  or 
professed  pleader,  named  Tertullus,  in  order 
to  prosecute  the  prisoner.     Accordingly,  at  a 
fixed  time  they  appeared  before  the  governor; 
when    Tertullus,  after  an  adulatory  encomium 
on  the   administration  of  Feli.\,  which  it   was 
very  far  from  meriting,  accused  Paul  of  sedi- 
tion, of  being  a  sectary,  and  of  profaning  the 
temple  ;  and  to  these  charges  the  Jewish  dig- 
nitaries gave  their  assent.     So  ably,  however, 
did  Paul  acquit  himself  in  his  defence,  that  he 
proved  the  accusations  of  sedition  and  profan- 
ing  the  temple  to  be  wholly  unsupported  by 
eviJcnce.      As   to  tlie  cliarge  of  being  a  sec- 
tnry,   he   acknowlcdj^cd    that,   after   the    way 
which  they  called  heresy,  he  worshipped  the 
God  Of  his  fathers;  but  maintaincH  that  by  so 
doing  he  was  not  guilty  of  any  crime,  since  he 
believed  all  things  that  were  written  in  the  law 
and  the  prophets.     Vpon   this  Felix  deferred 
giving  his  judgment  on  the  matter,  till  lie  slicuhl 
have  an  oppportunity  of  learning  further  par- • 
ticulars  fvoni  I.ysiao;  but  so  fully  convinced 
was  lie  of  Paiil's-innoconce,  that  he  ordered  the 
centurion  who  lad   the  care  of  him  to  allow 
him  every  Indulgence   which  was    consistent 
witii  his  situation  as  a  prisoner,  and  to  admit 
his   friends  to  visit    him  without   resttictidh. 
Some  time  after  this,  Paul  was  sent  for  to  gi?e 
a  particular  account  of  his  principles  aj  a  chrfs- 
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(iao  before  Felix,  and  hii  wife  Drusllla  who 
was  a  Jewess  ;  ftn  which  occasion  he  took  tlie 
opportunity  of  expatiating  with  so  much  ener- 
jry  on  the  subjects  of  justice,  temperance,  and 
tlie  judgment  to  come,  that  Felix,  who  was  no- 
torious for  his  opprevsion  and  liccntioiisnoss, 
was  unable  to  conceal  tlie  emotions  which  agi- 
tated his  breast.  He  therefore  dismissed  the 
upostle  for  the  present;  but  he  afterwards  fre- 


dcath  or  jniprisonment,  and  agreed  tliat  he 
might  hiTC  been  set  at  liberty  if  he  had  not 
app^'alcd  unto  Casav. 

Fcstus  now  determined  to  lend  Paul  with- 
out delay  to  Italy  ;  and  for  that  purpose  de- 
livered him,  together  with  other  state  prison- 
ers, into  ijje  custody  of  one  JuliuF,  a  centurion 
of  tlie  Augustan  cohort,  and  a  man  of  .sii^gul.ir 
humanity,  who  embarked   v/i'h  liis  charge   on 


quently  sent  for  liim,  hoping  to  receive  oilVrs  of     board  a    ship  at  Cxsarca,   in    the   end  of  au 


money  for  releasing  him.  In  this  situation  I'aul 
remained  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
Porcius  Fcstus  superseded  Felix  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  when  the  latter,  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Jews,  that  they  might  not 
pursue  him  to  the  court  of  Rome  with  com- 
plaints against  his  injustice  and  extortion,  left 
Paula  prisoner.  Not  many  days  after  Festus 
had  entered  upon  his  new  ofjice,  he  sat  in  judg- 
ment on  the  case  of  Paul,  and  after  hearing  his 
accusers,  and  his  defence,  asked  him  if  he  was 
willing  to  be  tried  before  his  tribunal  in  Jeru- 
salem, where  the  ret|uisite  evidence  on  both 
sides  could  be  most  easily  procured.  But  Paul, 
M'ho  knew  that  the  Jews  still  retained  their  de- 
sign of  assassinating  him,  refused  to  be  acccs- 


tumn,  or  towards  the  beginning  of  winter 
in  the  year  60.  On  this  occasion  Paul  wa* 
not  deserted  by  his  christian  friends  ;  for  M'O 
find  that  at  least  two  of  them,  namely  Luke, 
and  Aiistarchus  who  had  accompanied  him  in 
some  of  his  former  journeys,  took  shipping  on 
board  tlie  same  vessel,  determined  to  attend 
him  during  his  voyage  to  Rome.  The  day 
after  they  departed  from  Cx-sarea,  having  oc- 
casion to  touch  at  Sidon,  Julius  kindly  permit- 
ted Paul  to  go  on  shore,  and  visit  his  christian 
brethren  in  that  city.  From  Sidon  they  sailed 
to  Myra  in  Lycia,  where  the  centurion  embark- 
ed with  tliem  on  board  a  ship  from  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  bound  to  Italy  with  a  lading  of 
wlieat.      Arriving  afterwards  at  a  port   in  the 


sory  to  his  own  destruction  by  placing  himself     inland  of  Crete,  Paul  advised  that  tliey   should 


within  the  reach  of  his  enemies,  and  therefore 
availed  himself  of  his  privilege  as  a  Roman 
citizen,  by  appealing  from  all  subordinate  judges 
unto  Cresar  ;  upon  which.  Festus,  after  con- 
sulting with  his  council,  declared,  that  since  he 
had  appealed  unto  Cresar,  to  Ca;sar  he  should 
go.  Not  long  after  this  king  Agrippa,  who 
was  a  Jew,  and  his  sister  Bernice,  came  to 
Csesarca,  to  compliment  the  new  governor, 
who,  by  the  mention  which  he  made  to  them 
of  Paul's  extraordinary  case,  excited  ilieir  cu- 
riosity to  see  and  hear  him.  In  compliance 
with  their  wishes,  the  apostle  was  brought  be- 
fore them  in  an  assembly  of  the  officers  of  the 
Roman  army  and  the  principal  persons  of  note 
and  eminence  in  Cxsarea,  and  had  full  liberty 
given  him  to  enter  into  a  defence  of  his  own 
character  and  the  tenets  which  he  promulgated. 
On  this  occa^iion  Paul  gave  a  concise  and  im- 
pressive account  of  his  life  and  conversion,  and 
afterwards  reasoned  so  ably  in  defence  of  the 
doctrine  which  he  taught  concerning  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  confirming  wkat  he  said  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  Agrippa  was  staggered  by  his  arguments, 
and  frankly  confessed  that  Paul  had  almost 
persuaded  him  to  be  a  christian.  And  the  im- 
pression which  he  made  upon  the  rest  of  his 
audience  was  so  greatly  in  his  favour,  that  they 
acquitted  him  of  all  crimes  deserving  either  of 


winter  there,  since,  with  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  navigation  in  that  age,  sailmg  was 
now  becoine  dangerous,  owing  to  the  length  of 
the  dark  nights,  and  the  tempestuous  weather 
usual  at  that  season  of  the  year.  The  master 
of  the  ship,  however,  desirous  of  reaching  a 
more  commodious  harbour,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  centurion  again  put  to  sea  ;  but  they 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  a  violent  storm 
arose,  which  lasted  several  days,  and  reduced 
the  ship  to  such  distress,  that  all  hope  of  safety 
seemed  to  be  lost.  In  these  circumstances  of 
despair  Paul  encouraged  them  by  declaring  that 
he  had  seen  an  angel  of  God,  who  informed  him 
that  the  ship  would  be  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
a  certain  island,  but  that  all  on  board  should  es- 
cape safe  to  land.  At  length,  on  the  fourteenth 
night  after  their  departure  from  Crete,  the  sail- 
ors perceived  by  their  soundings,  that  they  were 
near  some  shore,  and  at  break  of  day  the  ship 
was  stranded  on  an  island  named  Melita,  which 
is  generally  believed  to  be  the  same  with  what 
is  now  called  Malta,  though  some  are  of  opi- 
nion that  it  was  the  island  of  Melita  in  the  Adri- 
atic sea.  In  this  critical  juncture,  the  soldiers 
who  guarded  the  prisoners  proposed  that  they 
should  be  put  to  death,  lest  they  should  seize 
theopportunity  of  swimming  away  and  escaping 
out  of  their  hands ;  but  Julius,  being  desirous 
of  saving  Paul,  prevented  them  from  executing 
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their  purpose,  and  commanded  that  those  who 
could  swim  sliould  first  throw  themselves  into 
the  sea  and  make  for  the  shore,  and  the  remain- 
der on  planks  and   broken   pieces  of   tlie  ship. 
Having   all  escaped    to  land,  according   to  the 
anostk-'s    prediction,   though    they    were   two 
hundred  and   seventy-six  in  number,  tlicy  met 
with  an  hospitable   reception  from  the  island- 
ers, who  kindled  a  fire  for  their  relief  in  their 
cold   and   wet   condition.     Now  as   Paul  was 
placing  a  bundle  of  sticks   upon  the  fire,  a   vi- 
per wliich  was  concealed  among  them  fasten- 
ed upon   his  hand.     When  the   islanders  per- 
ceived this,  they  concluded  that  he  was  a  mur- 
derer, whom  the  anger  of  the  Gods  would  not 
permit  to  live,  tliough  he  had    survived   the 
dangers    of   shipwreck;    and,    knowing   how 
quickly  the  bite  of  tho^e  venomous  creatures 
generally  proved   fatal,   they  expected  that   he 
would  have   swollen,  or  suddenly  fallen   down 
dead  :  but  when  they  saw  that  lie  calmly  shook 
off  the  reptile  into  the  fire,  without  receiving 
the  least  harm,  they  changed  their  opinion  con- 
cerning liim,  and  said  that  he  must  be   a  deity 
in  human  form.     On  that  part  of  the  coast 
where  the  ship  was  stranded,  was  an  estate  be- 
longing to  the  chief  man,  or  governor  of  the 
island,  whose  name  was  Publius,  who  kindly 
received    the    shipwrecked   voyagers   into    his 
house,  and  hospitably  provided  for  them  during 
three  days,  till   proper  accommodations  were 
prepared  for  them  ;  and  it  must  have  given  no 
little  satisfaction  to   Paul  that  iie  had  it  in  his 
power  to   make  a    return    for   tliis    generous 
treatme»t,   by    performing   a  miraculous  cure 
on  the  father  of  Publius,  who   was  sick  of  a 
fever  and  bloody  flux.     The  fame  of  this  mira- 
cle being  soon    spread  abroad,  those  who  had 
disorders   of  any  kind   were   brought   to    the 
apostle  from  every  part  of  the  island,  who  heal- 
ed them  all ;  and  he,  doubtless,  embraced  the 
opportunity  which   the  resort   to  him  of  such 
numbers  of  people  afforded,  of  inculcating  on 
them  the   religion  of  the  gospel,  to  the  truth 
of  which  such  exercises  of  a  supernatural  power 
bare  irrefragable  testimony. 

After  continuing  three  months  at  Mcllta, 
during  which  tlie  inhabitants  shewed  them 
every  kind  oifice  in  their  power,  out  of  grati- 
tude for  the  extraordinary  benefits  conferred 
on  thtni  by  Paul,  Julias  embarked  with  his 
charge  on  board  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  which 
had  wintered  in  the  island,  and  saiJe<l  to  Syra- 
cuse the  capital  of  Sicily.  From  this  celebrat- 
ed place,  after  touching  at  Rhegium  in  the 
southernmost  part  of  Italy,  they  sailed  to  Pu- 
teoli,  a  port  not  far  from  Kaplcs,  where  they 


quitted  the  ship,  Julius    intending  to  proceed 
from  thence  to  Rome  by  land.     At  this  place 
Paul  met  with  .some    cliristian    brethren,  who 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  enjoy  the   benefit 
of  his  instructions  and  advice  ;  and  the  good 
centurion  was  so  indulgent,  tliat  he  permitted 
him    to   continue  seven   days   amongst  them. 
During  this  interval,  intelligence   having  b?cn 
brought  to   Rome   of  the   apostle's  arrival    in 
Italy,  jcveral  of  the  christian   brethren  came 
from    thence    to  meet  him  ;  some  proceeding 
as  far    as    Jppli   Forum,    at    the   distance   of 
fifty-one  miles,  and  others  to  a  place  called 
Tres   TaheniiT,   or    the   Three  Taverns,  about 
thirty   miles  from   that  city.     This  testimony 
of   respect   and   attachment  to   him    when   a 
prisoner,  made  a  strong  impression   upon  the 
apostle's  mind,    and  enabled  him   to  finish  the 
remainder  of  his  journey  with  fresh  spirit  and 
alacrity,  since  it  afforded  him  ground   to  hope 
for  the  support  and  consolation  of  their  friend- 
ship during  his  state  of  confinement.     Paul  ar- 
rived at  Rome,  according  to  the  most  probable 
supposition,  in  the  early  part   of  the  year  6i  ; 
and  was  delivered  over  by  Julius  to  Afranius 
Burrhus,  the  prxtorian  pra:fect  under  the  em- 
peror Nero,  with  such  powerful  representation* 
in  favour  of  his  character  and    extraordinary 
endowments,  that  the  apostle   was  not  hid  un- 
der the  same  restraint  with  the  other  state  pri- 
soners, but  was  permitted   to  live   in  his  own 
hired  house,  probably  chained  by  his  right  wrist 
to  the  left  arm  of  a  soldier  who  was  his  keep- 
er, according  to    the  Roman  custom   in  such 
cases.     The  precise  time  when  he  was  brought 
to  a  hearing  before  the  emperor,  cannot  be  as- 
certained with  any-certainty  ;  but  their  opinion 
stems   to  be    the    most  reasonable,  wlio  con- 
clude that    it  took  place   soon   after   his   ar- 
rival at  Rome.     On  that  occasion,  so  universal 
and  powerful  was  tlie  dread  of  the  tyranny  and 
cruelty  of   Nero,   that  none  of   the    christians 
at  Rome  would  venture  to  attend  Paul  into  his 
presence,  as  we  learn  from  his  complaint,  "No 
nun  stood  by  me,    but    all   men  forsook  me. 
Notwithstanding,"  added  lie,  »'  the  Lord  stood 
with  me,  and  strengtlicned  me — and  I  was  de- 
livered out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion."     The 
defence   which  he  made,  together  with  the  fa- 
vourable representations  of  his  conduct  which 
were  most  probably  given   in  the  ilispatches  of 
the  governor  Fcstus,   and  the  rrport  of  JjIIus 
the  centurion,  had  so  much  weight  with  Nero,  , 
that  though   he   did  not   set  t!ie  apostle  at  li- 
berty, he  only  remanded  him  to  that  easy  con- 
finement in  wliich  In:  had  been  placed  by  Bur- 
rhus, with  permi»5ioji  to  receive  freely  all  per- 
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ions  with  whom  he  chose  to  maintain  nny  in- 
tercourse. Soon  after  this  decision,  he  re- 
quested the  prini.ip:i!  people  iiinoiig  the  \inbe- 
licving  Jews  at  Rome  to  meet  at  his  house, 
with  whom  he  had  a  long  and  interesting  con- 
ference, in  which  he  laboured  to  convince  them 
from  the  scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ. 
Nor  was  his  leauoning  without  success,  since 
some  of  them  became  converts  to  his  doctrine, 
though  the  prejudices  of  others  prevented  them 
from  receiving  the  gospel.  The  principal  ac- 
ces.sions,  however,  which  he  gained  to  the 
christian  cause,  were  from  among  the  Gentiles, 
many  of  whom  were  proselyted  by  him  during 
the  time  that  he  continued  a  prisoner,  and 
among  them  persons  of  high  rank  and  influ- 
ence in  Nero's  family.  During  the  same  time 
Taiil  wrote  epistles  to  some  of  the  churches, 
and  sent  forth  fellow-labourers  into  different 
countries,  to  propagate  the  religion  of  his  mas- 
ter. At  length,  after  he  had  been  confined 
about  two  years,  he  procured  liis  release  ;  to 
whicli  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  interest  of  his 
friends  at  court  greatly  contributed. 

Of  St.  Paul's  travels  and  preaching,  from 
the  time  of  obtaining  his  liberty  till  his  death, 
no  authentic  connected  records  have  been 
transmitted  from  the  apostolic  age.  How- 
ever, from  intimations  which  he  has  given  of 
his  purposes  in  the  Epistles  which  he  wrote 
from  Rome  during  his  imprisonment,  we  may 
form  a  probable  conjecture  of  the  different 
places  which  he  visited  during  that  period. 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  he  went  from  Rome 
into  Spain  :  but  the  ablest  critics,  catholic  and 
protcstant,  have  concurred  in  rejecting  that 
hypothesis.  Soon  after  his  release,  he  appears 
to  have  embarked  in  some  part  of  Italy  for  the 
East,  accompanied  by  Timothy,  and  perhaps 
also  by  Titus ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  voyage 
he  may  Iiave  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  Crete, 
as  some  imagine,  confirming  the  churches  in 
that  island,  and  leaving  Titus  to  continue  his 
labours  amongst  them.  Our  apostle  now 
seems  to  liave  proceeded  by  the  most  direct 
course  for  Jerusalem  ;  and  I^ardner's  conjec- 
ture is  very  reasonable,  when  he  observes,  "  I 
could  almost  think  that  Paul  was  desirous  to  go 
thither,  to  praise  God  in  his  temple  for  the  fa- 
vourable circumstances  of  his  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  and  for  his  deliverance  from  it.  Paul's 
case  at  Rome  very  much  resembled  wliat  had 
hipponed  to  him  at  Corinth.  After  which,  we 
find,  he  had  a  vow,  and  went  from  Corinth  to 
Ephesus,  and  hastened  to  Jerusalem.  In  like 
manner,  I  imagine,  that  now  Paul  went  to  Je- 
lUsaleiQ  as  soon  as  he  could.     But  he  made  no 


long  stay  there.  It  had  not  been  his  custom 
so  to  do  since  his  conversion."  After  a  short 
friendly  converse  with  the  christians  in  Judea, 
he  travelled  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  accom- 
panied by  Timothy,  visiting  the  churches  in 
those  countries,  as  he  did  afterwards  those  in 
the  lesser  Asia.  He  tiien  left  'I'imothy  at 
Ephesus,  and  passed  by  Troas  into  Macedonia, 
where  he  staid  some  time  at  Philippi ;  and 
from  thence  he  went  to  Nicopolis  in  Epirus, 
where  he  spent  the  winter.  In  this  city  he 
was  joined  by  Titus  from  Crete,  and  was  in- 
duced by  the  account  which  he  gave  him  of 
the  state  of  the  churches  in  tliat  island,  to  ac- 
compniiy  him  thither  in  the  following  spring, 
talking  Corinth  in  his  way.  From  Crete  Paul 
'came  to  Rome-,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether 
his  arrival  was  before  or  after  the  connnence- 
ment  of  the  cruel  persecution  under  Nero.  In 
the  summer  of  the  year  64,  a  dreadful  fire 
broke  out  in  Rome,  which  continued  six  or 
seven  days,  and  laid  a  considerable  part  of  the 
city  in  ashes.  This  calamity  was  attributed 
to  incendiaries  who  acted  under  the  orders  of 
the  emperor  ;  on  whicli  account  he  became  in 
a  high  degree  the  object  of  popular  hatred. 
Tliat  he  might  vindicate  himself  from  the  im- 
putation of  so  odious  a  crime,  tliis  monster 
pretended  that  the  christians  were  the  causes 
of  the  conflagration,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  began  a  most  cruel  persecution  of 
them,  in  which  prodigious  numbers  of  them 
were  destroyed.  Of  the  tortures  which  were 
inflicted  on  tliem,  Tacitus  has  given  a  horrid 
description,  in  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  the 
fifteenth  book  of  his  "  Annales."  In  this 
state  of  things  Paul,  who  continued  his  zeal 
and  activity  in  promoting  the  christian  cause, 
and  also  Peter,  who  was  now  at  Rome,  were 
apprehended  as  chief  persons  among  the  accus- 
ed sect,  and  condemned  to  be  put  to  death. 
'I'his  sentence  appears  to  have  been  carried  in- 
to execution  in  the  year  65,  when  Paul  suffer- 
ed martyrdom  by  being  beheaded,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  all  the  ancient  writers  who 
mention  that  event.  They  add  also,  what 
there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  believe,  that  he 
submitted  to  the  fatal  stroke  with  a  chearful- 
ness  worthy  of  the  noble  cause  for  which  he 
was  a  sufferer. 

Such  as  we  have  seen  were  the  life  and 
death  of  St.  Paul,  the  most  illustrious  instru- 
ment of  communicating  to  the  Gentile  world 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  Of  his  qualifi- 
cations for  this  grand  undertaking,  independ- 
ently of  supernatural  powers,  we  have  already 
spoken  towards  the  beginning  of  the  present 
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article;  and  of  his  unremitting  diligence,  as 
•well   as  astonishing  success  in  propagating  it, 
for   the  space  of  almost  thirty  years,  the  pre- 
ceding   narrative    affords   abundant    evidence. 
In  order)  to  discredit  his  character,  and,  by   so 
doingi  to  shake  the  foundations  of  that  religion 
of  which  he  was  such  an  eminent  and  intrepid 
champion,  unbelievers  have  vainly  endeavour- 
ed to  maintain,  that  he  was   cither  a   deluded 
enthusiast,  or  a  bold  impostor.      That  he  was 
not  a  deluded  enthusiast,  the  solid  judgment, 
and  calm  dispassionate  reasoning  which  pervade 
his  discourses  and  writings,  supply  us  with  in- 
dubitable testimony.      Besides,   as    Michaelis 
very  forcibly    argues,    "  what   enthusiast,   or 
fanatic,  ever  ventured   upon   morals,  without 
being  misled   by   his    imagination  to  invent  an 
extravagant  system  ?  Whereas  in    the   mora- 
lity taught  by  St.  Paul,   we  meet  with  nothing 
but  what  is  rational,  and  consistent  with  philo- 
sophical ethics."     "With  respect  to  the  history 
of  his  extraordinary  conversion,  against  which 
his   enemies  have   chiefly  excepted,  the  argu- 
ments  which    may  be   met  with  in  the   well 
known  writings  of  the  defenders  of  Revelation, 
tp  prove  that  it  was  not  merely  an  imaginary 
vision,  and  tlic  result  of  Paul's  heated  imagi- 
nation, are  equally  legitimate  and  cogent  with 
such  as  arc   generally  acknowledged  to  be  sa- 
tisfactory,  when   adduced  in   support  of  any 
fact  dependant  upon   human   testimony.     An 
excellent  illustration  of  them   may  be  seen  in 
lord  I^yttelton's    "  Observations  on  the   Con- 
version and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul."     That 
our  apostle  was  a  bold  impostor,   who  wilfully 
and  cunningly  obtruded   a  falsehood  upon  the 
world,  is  an  assertion  almost  too  absurd  to  be 
made :  for   it  is  impossible  to  conceive  what 
advantage  he  could  have  proposed  to  himself 
from  the  imposture.     This  assertion  has  been 
unanswerably    refuted,   both   by   ancient  and 
modern  writers ;  and  though  we  are  not  per- 
mitted, cither  by  the  limits  or  design  of  our 
work,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  summary  of 
their  arguments,  we  cannot  refrain  from  pre- 
tcnting  tht-m  with  the  admirable  observations 
on  the  subject,  with  which  archdeacon  Paley 
concludes  his  "  Hora:  Paulinse." 

"  Here  then,"  says  he,  "  we  have  a  man  of 
liberal  attainments,  and  in  other  points  of 
sound  judgment,  who  had  addicted  his  life  to 
the  service  of  the  gospel.  We  see  him,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  purpose,  travelling  from 
country  to  country,  enduring  every  species  of 
hardship,  encountering  every  extremity  of  dan- 
ger, assaulted  by  the  populace,  pimished  by  the 
magistrates,  tcourgcd,  beat,   stoned,   left  for 


dead  ;  expecting,  wherever  he  came,  a  renewal 
of  the  same  treatment,  and  the  Sc'nic  dangers, 
yet,  when  driven  from  one  city,  preaching  in 
the  next;  spending  his  whole  time  in  the  em- 
ployment, sacrificing  to  it  his  pleasures,  his 
ease,  his  safety  ;  persisting  in  this  course  to 
old  age,  unaltered  by  the  experience  of  per- 
verscness,  ingratitude,  prejudice,  desertion ; 
unsubdued  by  anxiety,  want,  labour,  persecu- 
tions ;  unwearied  by  long  confinemcjit,  undis- 
mayed by  the  prospect  of  death.  Such  was 
St.  Paul.  We  have  his  letters  in  our  hands ; 
we  have  also  a  history  purporting  to  be  written 
by  one  of  his  feliow-travcliers,  and  appearing, 
by  a  comparison  with  these  letters,  cert.iinly  to 
have  been  written  by  some  person  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  transactions  of  his  life.  From  the 
letters,  as  well  as  from  the  history,  we  gather 
not  only  the  account  which  we  have  stated  of /;///», 
but  that  he  was  one  out  of  many  who  acted 
and  suiFered  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  that,  of 
thoae  who  did  so,  several  had  been  the  compani- 
ons of  Christ's  ministry,  the  ocular  witnesses, 
or  pretending  to  be  such,  of  his  miracles  and  of 
his  resurrection.  We  moreover  find  this  same 
person  referring  in  his  letters  to  his  supernatu- 
ral conversion,  the  particulars  aad  accompany^ 
ing  circumstances  of  which  are  related  in  the 
history,  and  which  accompanying  circum- 
stances, if  all  or  any  of  them  be  true,  render  it 
impossible  to  have  been  a  delusion.  We  also 
find  him  positively,  and  in  appropriated  terms, 
asserting  that  he  himself  worked  miraclesj 
strictly  and  properly  so  called,  in  support  of 
the  mission  which  he  executed  ;  the  history, 
meanwhile,  recording  various  passages  of  his 
ministry,  which  come  up  to  the  extent  of  this 
assertion.  The  question  is,  whether  falsehood 
was  ever  attested  by  evidence  like  diis.  False- 
hoods, we  know,  have  found  their  way  into 
reports,  into  tradition,  into  books ;  but  is  an 
example  to  be  met  with,  of  a  man  voluntarily 
undertaking  a  life  of  want  and  pain,  of  in- 
cessant latigue,  of  continual  peril ;  suljmitting 
to  the  loss  of  his  home  and  country,  to  stripes 
and  stoning,  to  tedious  imprisonment,  and  the 
constant  expectation  of  a  violent  death,  for  the 
sake  of  carrying  about  a  story  of  what  was 
lalse,  and  of  what,  if  false,  he  must  iuivc  known 
to  be  so .?" 

The  writings  attributed  to  St.  Paul,  whidi 
form  a  considerable  n.irt  of  the  canon  of  scrip- 
ture, consist  of  I'lplstlcs  to  particular  nations, 
churches,  or  individuals,  arranged  in  the  New 
Testament,  not  in  chronological  order,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  supposed  rank  and  importance 
of  tlie  commimities  or  persons  to  whom  thor 
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to  Pliilcmon  at  Rome,  before  the  ciul  of  62  ;  ami 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  at  Rome,  or  in  Italy, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  63.  With  respect 
to  the  Epistle  last  mentioned,  much  doubt  has 
been  entertained  of  its  being  a  genuine  compo- 
sition of  the  apostle  Paul ;  and  it  has  also  been 
questioned  in  what  Innguagc  it  was  originally 
written,  whether  in  Greek  or  in  Hebrew.  For 
a  view  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  these 
questions,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Lardner  and 
j\lichaelis,  as  quoted  below.  Among  the  spu- 
rious pieces  which  were  circulated  under 
Paul's  name  in  tlie  early  age  of  the  church, 
were  "  the  Travels  of  Paul  and  Thecla,"  "  the 
Acts  of  i'aul,"  and  "  Paul's  Revelation  ;"  but 
the  forp;ery  of  their  authors  was  detected  and 
exposed  by  the  ancients.  Acts  of  the  Apoitles. 
Paul's  Epistles,  passim.  Lardner's  Supplement 
to  Cred.  vol.  II.  chapters  11,  12.  Alichaelis's 
Introd.  to  New  Test.  vol.  VI.  ch.  10 — 24. 
Machiight's  Life  of  Paul,  in  the  fourth  vol.  of  hit 
Trans! .  of  the  F.pist. — M. 

PAUL  OF  Samosata,  so  denominated  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  was  a  celebrated  unita- 
rian prelate  in  the  third  century,  after  whom 
such  christians  as  entertained  the  same  opini- 
ons were  generally  called  Paulians,  or  Paulia- 
nists,  till  the  council  of  Nice.  In  the  year 
260  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  by 
his  talents  and  character  recommended  himself 
to  the  favour  of  Zcnobia,  the  famous  consort 


were  addressed.      Hence    the  Epistles  which 
were  sent  to  whole  bodies   of  christians,  are 
placed  before  those  which  were  sent  to  indivi- 
duals.    These  Epistles    are  fourteen  in  num- 
ber, of  which  thirteen  are  gwnerally  allowed  to 
have  been  either  written  by  the  apostle  himself, 
or  dictated  by  him  to  amanuenses,  while  very 
able  critics  entertain  a  difference  in  opinion 
concerning  his  being  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to    tlie    Hebrews.     But   a    question  has  been 
agitated,    whether  those    now   extant  are  the 
only  Epistles    which    St.    Paul    ever    wrote  ? 
Among  the  learned  men  who  have  maintained 
the  artirmative,  Lardner  has  produced  the  most 
substantial  arguments  for  his  hypothesis ;  but 
wc  must  confess   that   the   replies  to  them   by 
Micliaelis,   are  of  no  little  weight  in  favour  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the   question.      Should   it 
bo  supposed  that  his  opinion   is  well  founded, 
we  see  no  evil  that  could   possibly  arise   from 
admitting    if,    since,    however    gratifying    it 
might  be  to  possess  more  remain^;  of  this  great 
apo.stle,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied, 
that  whatever  was  of  real  importance,  relative 
cither  to  doctrine  or  instruction,  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us.     And  we  think,  with  that  critic, 
that  "  it  was   no  more  necessary  that  all  the 
Epistles  of  the  apostles  should  be  preserved, 
than  that  all  the  discourses  of  Christ,  which 
were  certainly  of  not  less  importance,  should 
be   recorded   by   the    evangelists,    "'ho   have 
thou^^ht  proper  to  deliver  only  a  select  part  of     of  Odenatus;  which  reflects  on   him  no  little 


tTiem  "     In  our  list  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
we  shall  follow  the  order  in  which  they  stand 
in  the  New  Testament,  taking  Lardner  for  our 
guide  when  assigning  tlie  places  where,  or  the 
times  when  they  were  written,  recommending 
to  our  readers  a  comparison  of  what   he  has 
advanced  on  these   subjects  with  the   later  in- 
vestigations of  Michaells,  who  has  occasionally 
found   reason  to  differ  from  our  learned  coun- 
tryman.     The   Epistle   to  the    Romans    was 
written  at   Corinth,   about  February   58;  the 
first  Epistle   to  the  Corinthians  at  Ephesus,  in 
the  beginning  of  56,  and  the  second  in  Mace- 
donia, about   October  57  ;  the  Epistle  to   the 
Galatians  at  Corinth,  or  Epliesus,  near  the  end 
of  52,   or  the  beginning  of  53  ;  that  to   the 
Ephesicus  at  Rome,  about  April  61  ;  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  I'hilippians  at  the  fame  city,  before 
tlie  end  of  62  ;  that  to   the  Colossians  also  in 
the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  year  ;  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  I'hessjlonians  at  Corinth,  in  the 
year  52;  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  in  Mace- 
donia, in  the  year  56,  and  the  second  at  Rome, 
about   .May  6i  ;  the  Epistle  to  Titus  in  Mace- 
donia, or  near  it,  before  the  end  of  56  ;  that 


honour,   if  she  was  so  excellent  a  princess   as 
historians  report.       He   rendered  himself  ob- 
noxious to  the  orthodox  of  that  age,  by  deny- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ, 
and  maintaining  that,  with  respect  to  his   na- 
ture, he  was  a  mere  man,  on  whom  the  reason 
or  wisdom  of  CJod  descended  from  heaven,  and 
dwelt  in   him,  enabling  him  to  work   miracles 
and  instruct  the  nations.  These,  at  least,  appear 
to  have  been  his  sentiments,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  understood  from  the  obscure  and  contradic- 
tory accounts  of  them  which  are  given  by  the 
ancient    ecclesiastical    writers.       Having    hail 
some  difference  with   his  presbyter  Malchion, 
the  latter  procured  a  council  to  be  assembled  at 
Antioch  in  the  year  264,  before  which  he  ac- 
cused Paul  of  dangerous  heresy,  and  of  a  life 
and  conversation    unworthy    of  the   episcopal 
character.     That  these  charges  were  not  estab- 
lisheii  to  the  conviction  ol  the  assembly,  may 
be  concluded  from  their  not  passing  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  upon  Paul,  but  only  directing 
that  he  should  be  admonished.     For  this  easy 
judgment  he  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  pru- 
dence and  moderation  of  the  excellent  Firnii- 
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llan,  bishop  of  Cassarca,  wlio  appears  to  have 
presided  in  the  council,  and  prevented  them  by 
his  influence  from  adopting  any  harsh  measures, 
as  wc  have  seen  in  the  hfe  of  that  prehite. 
From  this  time  we  do  not  rcail  of  Paul's 
meeting  with  any  molestation  before  the  year 
269,  or  270,  when  a  second  council  was  as- 
sembled at  Antioch,  in  order  to  take  inio  con- 
sideration tlio  principles  anil  conduct  of  the 
bishop.  Firniilian  was  summoned  to  this 
council,  but  died  on  his  journey  towards  An- 
tioch. To  tliis  event  it  was  probably  owing 
that  Paul's  enemies  succeeded  in  their  design 
against  him,  and  procured  a  sentence  which 
condemned  him  to  be  deposed  from  his  epis- 
copal dignity.  On  this  occasion  the  council 
adopted  a  svnodical  letter,  wliicii  was  drawn 
up  by  Malchion,  and  aildrcssed  to  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  containing  an  account  of  their 
proceedings  ;  in  which  a  hideous  picture  was 
drawn  of  Paul,  with  such  evident  malignity, 
that  no  unprejudiced  person  can  believe  it  to 
be  a  likeness.  Fragments  of  this  letter  have 
been  preserved  by  llusebius.  Paul,  however, 
refused  submission  to  the  decree  of  tlie  coun- 
'cil,  and  retained  possession  of  the  house  of  the 
church,  by  which  wc  are  to  understand  either 
the  bishop's  dwelling-house,  or  the  house  in 
which  the  christians  held  their  assemblies  ;  and 
in  this  step  he  appears  to  have  met  with  sup- 
port both  in  the  protection  of  Zenobia  and  the 
good  will  of  the  people.  But  when  that  prin- 
cess was  driven  from  Antioch,  Paul's  enemies 
petitioned  the  pagan  emperor  Aurelian  to  ex- 
pel a  christian  bishop  who  had  been  favoured 
Ijy  his  rival ;  with  whose  request  he  complied 
in  tlie  year  272,  or  273.  What  became  of 
Paul  after  this  event,  is  not  known  ;  but  some 
•writers  sccn»  to  intimate,  that  those  who  ad- 
hered to  him  were  formed  into  a  .separate  so- 
ciety by  Lucian,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in 
the  year  312.  That  Paul  was  the  author  of 
some  publications  appears  from  an  observation 
made  by  his  adversaries,  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  page  in  his  works  without  citations  out  of 
the  Old  or  New  Testament ;  but  no  remains 
of  them  have  descended  to  modern  times.  As 
to  the  letter  said  to  be  written  to  him 
by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  incluiling  cjucs- 
tions  pretendedly  proposed  by  him  and  the 
answers  of  Dionysius,  which  may  be  sc^n  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  "Collect.  Concil  ,"  it  it; 
allowed  by  the  generality  of  critics  to  be  sup- 
posititious. We  shall  close  this  article  with 
l.ardner's  concluding  observations,  after  quot- 
ing whatever  the  ancients  hare  mentioned  con- 
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cerninj  the  subject  of  it.  *■  As,"  says  he,  "  we 
have  not  now  before  us  any  of  Paul's  writings, 
and  have  liis  history  from  adversaries  only,  we 
cannot  propose  to  judge  distinctly  of  his  talents, 
nor  draw  his  char;icter  at  length  :  however, 
from  the  several  particulars  before  put  down, 
and  collected  from  divers  authors,  some  thing* 
may  be  concluded ;  and  I  apprehend  tlrat,  lay- 
ing aside  for  the  present  the  consideration  of 
his  heterodoxy,  we  shall  not  mistake  much  if 
we  conceive  of  him  after  this  manner  :  He  had 
a  great  mind,  with  a  mixture  of  haughtines.^, 
and  too  much  afFcetion  for  human  applause. 
He  was  generally  well  respected  in  his  diocese, 
and  by  tlie  neighbouring  bishops ;  in  esteem 
with  the  great,  and  beloved  by  the  coipmon 
people.  He  preached  frequently,  and  was  a 
good  speaker.  And  from  what  is  said  by  the 
fathers  of  the  council,  of  his  rejecting  or  laving 
aside  some  hymns,  as  modern,  and  composed 
by  moderns,  it  may  be  argued  that  he  was  a 
critic;  wjiich  is  a  valuable  accomplishment  at 
all  times,  especially  when  uncommon."  Eusebii 
Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  VII.  cap.  27—30.  Theodoret 
H.tr.  Fab.  lib.  11.  cap.  8.  Caves  Hist.  Lit.  W. 
/.  sub  sxc.  Novat.  Dupi/i.  Lardrtcr's  Cred. 
part  a.  vol.  ly.  ch.  ttliii.  «  8.  Mash.  Hist.  Eccl. 
sicc.  Hi.  par.  ii.  cap.  v.  §  15. — M. 

PAUL  I.,  pope,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and 
brother  to  his  predecessor  Steplien  II.  He  be- 
came deacon  of  the  Roman  church ;  and  in 
the  year  752,  Stephen  sent  him  with  rich  pre- 
sents to  Aistulphus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  into  which  that  prince  had  entered  with 
his  predecessor  pope  Zacliary.  In  this  object 
he  succeeded  without  diiliculty,  and  Aistulphus 
granted  an  extension  of  the  term  agreed  upon 
for  forty  years  longer,  that  he  might  divert  the 
pope  from  interfering  with  the  design  which 
he  had  then  formed,  and  soon  afterwards  car- 
ried into  execution,  of  subjugating  the  cxar_ 
chatc  of  Ravenna.  Upon  the  death  of  Ste- 
phen in  757,  the  Roman  people  were  divided 
about  the  choice  of  a  successor,  some  decl.ir- 
ing  for  the  deacon  Paul,  and  others  for  the 
archdeacon  Theophylact.  At  length,  after  a 
vacancy  of  more  than  a  month,  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  magistrates,  all  zealously  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  Paul,  the  election  was  car- 
rieil  in  his  favour  ;  and  this  is  tlie  only  instance 
which  occurs  in  the  whole  iii.story  of  the  popes, 
of  two  brothers  being  rai.scd  successively  to  the 
papal  chair.  No  sooner  h.\d  Paul  secured  his 
election,  than  he  dispatched  a  mc^scllger  to 
Pepin  king  of  I'taiice,  10  acquaiiu  him  with  hit 
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promotion,  and  to  entreat  his  protection,  and 
that  of  the  French  nation  in  general,  for  the 
temporal  dominions  of  the  church  It  should 
be  mentioned  that,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Stephen  II  ,  Pepin  had  conquered  from  the 
Lombards  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  die 
Pcntapolis,  or  marche  of  Ancona,  which 
he  bestowed  on  the  Roman  see  by  an  in- 
strument of  donation,  and  compelled  Aistul- 
phus  to  confirm  the  grant.  This  donation 
raised  the  bishop  of  Home  to  the  rank  of  a 
prince,  and  may  be  properly  considered  as  tlie 
foundation  of  the  temporal  grandeur  of  the 
popes.  The  strength  of  the  papal  see,  how- 
ever, was  Inadequate  to  maintain  the  posses- 
sion of  these  new  dominions,  without  foreign 
aid,  should  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  or  the 
emperor  of  the  Greeks,  prove  hostile  neigh- 
bours ;  for  which  reason  Paul  embraced  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  supplicating  the  power- 
ful protection  of  Pepin.  He  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  receiving  from  that  prince,  in  answer 
to  the  letters  by  his  messenger,  the  most  friend- 
ly congratulations  on  his  exaltation  to  the  pa- 
pacy, and  the  strongest  assurances  of  his  reso- 
lution to  maintain  St.  Peter  and  his  successors 
in  the  full  possession  and  quiet  enjoyment  of 
what  he  had  given  them,  and  to  employ  for 
that  purpose,  if  necessary,  the  whole  force  of 
his  kingdom. 

As  the  places  which  were  to  be  yielded  up 
to  the  Roman  see  had  not  been  all  evacuated 
by  the  Lombards  before  the  death  of  Aistul- 
phus,  Paul,  as  soon  as  he  was  ordained,  made 
a  demand  of  them  from  his  successor  Deside- 
rius.  This  prince  professed  the  utmost  readi- 
ness to  satisfy  the  pope  ;  but,  alleging  that  the 
affairs  of  his  new  kingdom  engrossed  all  his  atten- 
tion, he  requested  that,  till  these  should  be  set- 
tled, his  holiness  would  excuse  him  for  not  com- 
plying with  his  demand.  Of  this  delay  the  pope 
complained  in  a  long  letter  to  Pepin.  In- 
deed, much  of  his  time,  during  the  whole  of  his 
pontificate,  was  occupied  in  writing  to  Pepin, 
or  his  two  sons,  letters  of  complaint  against 
the  king  of  the  Lombards,  or  against  the  em- 
peror, and  in  endeavouring,  by  frequent  lega- 
tions, as  well  as  by  letters,  to  keep  the  French, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Lombards,  ever  at  vari- 
ance. To  counteract  this  policy,  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  the  Lombards  made  every  ef- 
fort to  gain  Pepin,  and  to  persuade  him  to 
withdraw  his  protection  from  the  pope  ;  repre- 
senting him  to  be  a  public  incendiary,  who, 
instead  of  striving  to  unite  the  christian  princes 
amongst  themselves  and  against  t^ieir  common 


enemies,  made  it  his  study  to  create  divisions 
among  them,  with  no  other  view  than  that 
he  might  aggrandize  himself  at  their  expence. 
All  their  efforts,  however,  proved  unsuccess- 
ful ;  as  did,  likewise,  a  solemn  embassy  which 
the  emperor  sent  to  France  in  the  year  764,  to 
obtain  that  object  by  proposing  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  Pepin,  which  should 
be  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  the  emperor's 
eldest  son  Leo  to  a  daughter  of  Pepin.  \\  hile 
the  imperial  ambassadors  were  negotiating  at 
the  French  court,  Pepin  ordered  a  council  of 
all  the  bisliops  in  his  dominions  to  be  held  at 
Gentilli,  a  royal  villa  near  Paris,  that  he  might 
hear  the  questions  discussed  which  were  the 
subjects  of  debate  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  concerning  the  worship  or  use 
of  images,  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  this  council  the  pope  was  repre- 
sented by  two  legates  whom  he  had  sent 
from  Rome.  What  the  decisions  of  tliis  as- 
sembly were,  history  does  not  inform  us  -,  but 
the  learned  father  Sirmond,  who  was  better 
acquainted  than  any  other  writer  with  the 
ancient  discipline  and  faith  of  the  Gallican 
church,  ingenuously  owns  that  the  worship  of 
images  was  condemned  in  it,  though  the  use 
of  them  was  approved.  Pepin  declined  the 
proposed  alliance  with  the  emperor,  because  he 
was  unwilling  to  disoblige  the  pope  ;  but,  that 
he  might  not  be  chargeable  with  a  want  of  de- 
corum, he  sent  a  solemn  embassy  into  the  East, 
with  letters  in  answer  to  those  brought  by  the 
Greek  ambassadors.  Lest,  however,  Paul 
should  be  jealous  of  this  appearance  of  a 
good  understanding  between  the  courts  of 
Paris  and  Constantinople,  Pepin  took  care  to 
transmit  copies  of  all  these  letters  to  his  holi- 
ness, who  dispatched  a  nuncio  extraordinary 
into  France,  to  confirm  tliat  prince  in  his  at- 
tachment to  the  holy  see.  Besides  the  events 
already  noticed,  little  more  is  recorded  con- 
cerning the  transactions  of  Paul's  pontificate, 
excepting  the  evidence  which  he  afforded  of 
his  piety,  by  founding  or  repairing  numerous 
churches,  and  of  his  superstition,  by  counte- 
nancing the  ridiculous  farce  displayed  at  the 
translation  of  the  body  of  St.  Petronella,  the 
pretended  daughter  of  St.  Peter,  from  the  ce- 
metery where  it  was  discovered  to  the  Vati- 
can. Paul  died  in  767,  after  he  had  presided 
over  the  Roman  church  ten  years  and  one 
month.  Thirty-one  of  his  "  Letters"  have 
reached  our  time  ;  twelve  of  which  are  insert- 
ed in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  "  Collect.  Con- 
cil. }"  and  the  whole  of  thetn  may  be  seen  iti 
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"the  Caroline  Code,"  so  called  from  Charle- 
magne, who  himself  formed  the  collection, 
which  was  published  by  James  Gretzer,  in  the 
year  1613.  d^latina  et  Anaitasii  Fit.  Ptnt. 
Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  sac.  Eicon.  Du- 
pin.      Moreri.     Bonver. — M. 

PAUL   II.,  pope,  originally   known  by  the 
name  of  Peter  Barbo,  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family,  and  born  at  Venice  in  the  year 
141 7.     He  was   educated  in   the    mercantile 
line,  which  tlie  Venetians  very  wisely  did  not 
consider  to  be  degrading  to  men  of  noble  blood. 
He  had  sent  property  on  board  a  ship,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  embarking  with  it,  when  he 
received  intelligence  that  his   maternal  uncle 
had  been  promoted  to  the  papacy,  under  the 
name  of    Eugenius  IV.     This  news  engaged 
him  to  change  his  design,  and  flattered  him 
with   the  prospect  of  greater  success  in  the 
ecclesiastical    profession,  tlian  in   commercial 
pursuits.     He   therefore  quitted   business    for 
study ;  and  though  he  m.ide  but  very  little  pro- 
gress in  literature  and  the  sciences,  he  was  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  preferred  by  his  uncle 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Bologna,  the  bishopric 
of  Cervia  in  the  Romagna,  the  office  of  aposto- 
lical prothonotary,  and  in  the  year  1440  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal.     By  his  address  and  oblig- 
ing behaviour,  he  recommended  himself,  after 
the  death  of  Eugenius,  to  the  succeeding  popes, 
Nicholas  V.,  Calixtus  III.,  and  Pius  II.  Calix- 
tus    gave   hun   the  appointment  of  legate  in 
Campania.     While   he   continued  a  cardinal, 
men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  had  free  ac- 
cess to  him,  and  he  made  it  his  study  to  gra- 
tify, as  far  as  lay  in  his   power,  all  who  ap- 
plied  to  him.     He  had  tears  at  command,  to 
which  he  never  failed  to  have  recourse,  when 
he  could  not  by  other  means  obtain  any  favours 
which  he  solicited  ;  whence  Pius  II.  used  jocu- 
larly to  call  him   our  Lady  of  pity.     Upon  the 
death  of  that  pontiff  in  1464,  when  the  cardi- 
nals  then   at    Rome  entered  mto  the  conclave 
for  the  election  of  a  successor,  they  drew   up 
some  articli;i,  which  every   individual    swore 
solemnly   to  observe   should  the   suffrages  be 
declared  in  Iiis  favour.     Among  oiJier  engage- 
ments, these  articles  houiul  the  successful  c.m- 
didate  to  reform  the  abuses  which  prevailed  in 
the   court,   and    the   corrupt    maimers   ot  the 
courtiers  ;  to  hold   a   council  within  the  term 
of  three  years,  with  the  view  of  uniting  the 
christian  princes  against  the  Turks,  and  effec- 
tually  to  remove  the  disorders  wliich  reigned 
uncontrouled  in  the   church ;  not  to  increase 
the  number  of  cardinals  beyond  twenty-four, 


and  of  all  his  relations  to  prefer  only  one  t» 
that  dignity ;  to  condemn  no  cardinal  nor  con- 
fiscate his  goods,  to  engage  in  no  war,  and  to 
impose  no  taxes,  &c.  without  the  approbation 
and  consent  of  the  other  cardinals.  When 
this  business  was  over  they  proceeded  to  the 
election,  and  on  the  30th  of  August  cardinal 
Barbo  was  chosen  pope  by  a  great  majority. 
As  he  was  a  very  handsome  man,  so  he  was 
exceeding  proud  of  his  person,  and  intimated 
his  intention  of  taking  at  his  coronation  the 
name  of  Fcrwosus,  signifying  ccmely,  or  beauti' 
ful :  but  from  this  design  he  was  dissuaded  by 
the  cardinals,  who  made  him  sensible  of  the 
ridicule  to  which  he  would  expose  himself  by 
such  a  display  of  his  vanity,  and  he  chose  the 
name  of  Paul  II. 

One  of  the  first  public  measures  of  Paul'l 
government,   was  a  declaration  in  favour   of 
Ferdinand,   king  of  Naples,  against  the  family 
of  Anjou  ;  and,   as  the   party  of  the  latter  had 
begun   to  revive  in  the  kingdom,  many  of  the 
barons   being    dissatisfied    with    the   arbitrary 
government  of  Ferdinand,  he  sent  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of  that 
prince,  who  was  thus  enabled  speedily  to  quell 
the  insurgents,  and  to  restore  peace  to  the  king- 
dom.    At  this   juncture,  when  a  sense  of  his 
obligations  to  his  holiness  was  yet  fresh  in  the 
king's  memory,  Paul  applied  to  him   for  the 
arrears  of  the  tribute  due  from  the  kings  of 
Naples  to  the  papal  see,  which  had  never  yet 
been  paid  eitlier  by  himself  or  his  father  Al- 
phonso.     In  answer,  Ferdinand  complained  of 
the  unseasonableness  of  such   an  application, 
when  the  exhausted  state  of  his  treasury,  owing 
to  the  expensive  war  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged ever  since  he  came  to  the  crown,  ren- 
dered him  unable  to  comply  with  it :  and  he 
pointedly  added,  that  he   would,  nevertheless, 
discharge  the  arrears,  as  soon  as  his  holiness 
restored  to  him  the  city  of  Benevcnto,  and  all 
the  other  places  held  by  the  church  within  the 
limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  wliich,  he 
maintained,  belonged   to  that  crown.      Exas- 
perated at  this  reply,  P.ml  threatened  the  king 
with  excommunication,  and  the  kingdom  with 
a  general    interdict.      Upon   this    Ferdinand, 
to   shew  how  little   he  dreaded  the  pontiiTs 
menace,  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  lay  siege  to 
Benevento ;  which  step  compelled   Paul,  un- 
able to  repel  force  by  force,  to  send  cardinal 
Rovarella  to  the  king,  that  matters  might  be 
accommodated.     With   this  view  the  cardinal 
Iiad  several  conferences  with  Ferdinand, and  wat 
at  last  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  king's  promise 
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rr'nay  what  was  in  justice  due  to  the  apostolic 
I  Immbrr,  whcr.rver  he  conveniently  could.    The 
ifcxr  circumsi?.nce  which  engages  our  notice  in 
»hc  history  of  Paul's  administration,  exhibits 
his  temper  arjd  conduct,  after  he  had  obtained 
the   lii^^hesr  obiect  of  his  ambition,  in  a  very 
unfavourable  point  of  view.     Among  the  dc- 
p.irtnients  of  the  Roman  government,  one  was 
filled  by    persons    called    abbrcviators,    whose 
business  it  was  to  abridge  the  bulls  and  letters 
of  the  pope.      J'his  employment  tiie  pope  con- 
sidered to  be  unnecessary  and  useless,  and  not 
long  after  his  eleciion  discharged  the  persons 
who  filled  it,  though  most  of  them  were  men 
of  great  learning  and  abilities.     In  this  number 
was  the   liistoriin   Pl.itina,  who,   having  with 
mucli  difficulty   obtained   an   audience   of  Iiis 
holiness,  represented  the  injustice  of  dismiss- 
ing them  from  tlieir  offices,  M-hen   not  charge- 
able with  any  neglect  of  duty,  without  return- 
ing the  money  with  which  they  had  been  pur- 
chased ;  and  entreated  that  the  affair  might  be 
referred   to   the   auditors  of  the  Ro/a.     "  'J'o 
the  auditors  of  the    Rofa  .'"   replied  the  pope 
with  great  wrath  :  "dost  thou  summon  us  be- 
fore judges  ?  Dost  thou  not  know  that  all  laws 
are  lodged  in  our  breast,  in  scrinio  pectcns  uos- 
tri?  Sentence   is   given,  and  all  shall  obey  it. 
I   am   pope,  and  have  a  power  to  approve  or 
condemn  at  my  pleasure  the  actions  ot  all  other 
men."     Platina,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
obtain  another  audience,  wrote  a  letter  to  Paul, 
in   wliich   he   observed,   that    if  his   holiness 
thought  it  lawful   to  deprive  the  abbreviators 
of  what  they  had  lawfully  purchased,   without 
any  compensation,  it  must  be  lawful  for  them 
to  complain  of  the  injury  which  they  suffisred  ; 
and  he   intimated  their  resolution  to  apply  for 
redress  to  the   kings  and  princes  of  Christen- 
dom, exhorting  them  to  call  a  general  council, 
which  would  do  justice  to  the  oppressed,  and 
take    cognizance    of    his    holiiiess's   conduct. 
This  letter  Paul   pronounced  to  be  high  trea- 
son, commanding  that  Platina  should  be  arrest- 
ed and  thrown  into  fetters.     The  prisoner  was 
afterwards  confined  in  a  high  tower,  exposed 
to   all    the   winds,   without  fire  though  in  the 
depth  of  winter.     When  he  had  suffered  the 
miseries  of  this  situation  for  four  whole  montlis, 
through  the  mediation  of  his  particular  friend 
cardinal   Conzaga,  though   not  without  great 
difficulty,  he  obtained   his   release.     That  the 
pope,  however,  did   not  forgive   him    for  the 
boldness  with  which  he  dared  to  resist  injus- 
tice, will  presently  appear. 

In  the  year  1466,  the  pope  had  the  mortifi- 


cation to  hear  of  the  ruin  of  one  »f  his  designs 
for  maintaining   the   authority  of  the   Roman 
see,  by  punishing  offenders  against  its  injunc- 
tions.    In    Bohemia    the    principles   of   .iohn 
Huss  had  obtamed  a  wide  diffusion,  and  Podie- 
brad,  the  king  of  that  country,  ever  since  his 
accession   to   the   crown   had   favoured  those 
who  held  them,  insisting  that  the  sacrament 
shfiukl  be  administered  to  all  communicants  in 
both    kin<ls.     His   conduct  in  this  respect  sa 
incensed  the  pope,  that,  after  he  had   in  vain 
tried  the  effect  of  liis  admonitions  and  menaces 
in   reclaiming  the  king  to  his  spiritual  obedi- 
ence, he  thundered  out  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  him,  absolved  his  subjects 
from    their   allegiance,  and  declaring  that  lie 
had  forfeited  his  kingdom  as  a  heretic,  bestow- 
ed it  upon  the  king  of  Hungary.     At  tlie  same 
time  he  caused  a  crusade  to  be  preached   all 
over    Germany    against  this   christian  prince, 
while  the  Turks  were  pursuing  their  conquests 
without  opposition.     The  indulgences  which 
were  grantt^d  to  those  who  took  the  cross,  prov- 
ed the  means  of  speedily  raising  a  numerous 
army  ;  but  as  it  consisted  chiefly  of  an   undis- 
ciplined  crowd,   Podiebrad,  marching  against 
them,    soon    put    them   to   flight   with   great 
slaughter,  and  returned  triumphant  to  Prague, 
with  a  number  of  prisoners  exceeding  that  of 
his  whole  army.     After  this   defeat,   the  pope 
was   only  able  to  repeat  his  anatliemas,  declar- 
ing the  king  of  Bohemia  a  rebel  to  the  church, 
and,  as  such,  incapable  of  holding  any  dignity 
whatever.      During   the    following  year,   the 
pope  gave  orders  for  arresting  Platina  a  second 
time,  under  the  pretence  of  his  being  engaged 
in  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  his  person 
and  government.     Upon  liis  being  examined 
by  Paul  himself,  and  vindicating  liis  own  inno- 
cence, without  betraying  any  symptom  of  fear 
or  guilt,  the  merciless  pontiff  ordered  him  to 
be   put  to  the   rack ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
tortured  with  the  utmost  barbarity,  but  with- 
out subduing  his  fortitude.     Among  his  friends 
who  were  also  arrested,  were  some  of  the  most 
eminent  literary  characters  in  Rome.     These 
persons  met  with  the  same  inhuman  treatment, 
which  proved  fatal  to  several  of  them.     For 
the  gratification  of  our  readers,  we  shall  pre- 
sent them  with  Mr.  Roscoe's  concise  and  ele- 
gant account  of  the  pope's  iniquitous  conduct 
on  this  occasion.     *'  During   the  pontificate  of 
Paul  II.,"  says  he,  "  letters  and  science  expe- 
rienced at  Rome  a  cruel  and  unrelenting  per- 
secution, and  their  professors  exhibited  in  their 
sufferings  a  degree  of  constancy  and  resolution^ 
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vhich   in  another  cause  might  have  advanced 
them  to  the  rank  of  martyrs.     The  imprison- 
ment of  the  historian  ^'latina,  who,  on   being 
arbitrarily   deprived  of  a  respectable   office   to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  Pius  II.,  had  dared 
to  thunder  in  the  ears  of  :he  jiope  the  dreaded 
name  of  a  general  council,  might  perliaps  ad- 
mit of  some  justification  ;  but  this  was  only  a 
prelude  to  the  devastation   which   Paul   made 
amongst  the  men  of  learning,  who,  during  his 
pontiii-.-ate,  had  chosen  the  city  of  Rome  as 
their  residence.     A  number  of  these    uniting 
together,  had  formed  a  society  for  the  research 
of  antiquities,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  elucidate 
the  woriis  of  the  ancient  authors,  from  medals, 
inscriptions,  and  other  remains  of  art.     As  an 
incitement  to,  or  as  characteristic  of  their  stu- 
dies,   they   had    assumed   classic   names,  and 
thereby  gave  the   first  instance  of  a  practice 
which  has  since  become  general   among   the 
academicians    of  Italy.       Whilst   these    men 
were  employing  themselves  in  a  manner  that 
did  honour  to  their  age  and  country,  Paul  was 
indulging  his  folly  and  his  vanity  in  ridiculous 
and  contemptible   exhibitions  ;  and  happy  had 
it  been  if  he  had  confined  his  attention  to  the^e 
amusements;  but  on  the  pretext  of  a  conspi- 
racy against  his  person,  he  seized  upon  many 
members  of  the  academy,  wliich  he  was  pleas- 
ed to   consider  as  a   dangerous  and  seditious 
assembly,   accusing    them  of   having,   by   the 
adoption  of  heathen  names,  marked  their  aver- 
sion to  the  christian   religion.     Such  of  them 
as  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  his  hands 
he  committed  to  prison,   where  they  under- 
went the  torture,  in  order  to  draw  from  them 
a  confession  of  crimes  which  had  no  existence, 
«nd  of  heretical  opinions  which  they  had  never 
avowed.     Not   being   able   to  obtain  any  evi- 
dence of  their  guilt,  and  finding   that  tliey  had 
resolution  to   suffer   the   last  extremity  rather 
than  accuse  themselves,  Paul  thought   proper 
at  length  to  acquit  them  of  the  charge ;  .but  at 
the  same  time,  by   a   wantrm  abuse  of  power, 
he  ordered   that   they    should  be  detained   in 
prison   during   a  complete  year  from  the  time 
of  their  commitment,  alleging  that  he  did  it  to 
fulfil  a  vow  which  he  had  made  when  he  first 
imprisoned  them." 

In  the  year  last  mentioned,  Paul  sent  a 
legate  into  France,  to  procure  a  decree  Irom 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  confirming  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  ;  but  in  this  de- 
sign he  failed  of  success,  notwitlistanding  tiiat 
he  obtained  a  royal  edict  to  tliat  purpose, 
since  the  pailiament  steadily  opposed  it,  and 


the  university  of  Paris  appealed  from  the  legate 
and  the   edict  to  a  general  council.     During 
the  following  year  lie  was  more  successful  in 
a  better  cause,  having  brought  about  a  reconci- 
liation  between  several  states  of  Italy,  which 
had  taken  up  arms  as  auxiliaries  to  the  oppo- 
site  factions    in    Florence.      Soon    after   this 
event,  the  emperor  Frederic  arrived  at   Rome, 
in  consequence  of  a  vow,  and  was  entertained' 
with  great    magnificence   by  the  pope.     As  a 
proper  expedient  to  engage  the  christian  princes 
111  a  league  ag.ilnst  the  Turks,  that  prince  pro- 
peed  Ml  a  public  consistory,  that  a  convention 
should  be   held   at  Constance,   at    which    the 
pope  and  himself  should   assist  in  person,  and 
to  which  the  other  christian  princes  should  be 
invited.     Paul,  however,   recollecting  the   for- 
mer proceedings  in  that  city,  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  proposal;  but  at 'length  agreed  that 
letters    should    be    written,   in   the    emperors 
name  and  his  own,  to  the  princes  and  states  in 
Christendom,  inviting  them  to  send  their  am- 
bassadors to  Rome,  in  order  to  treat  about  the 
means   of   defending    the   faith.       About    tl;c 
same  time,  Paul  was  instigated  by  his  ambition 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  city  of  Rimini,  then 
held  by  Robert,  natural  son  of  Gismondo  iMa- 
latesti.     Finding   his   pretensions  opposed,  he 
attempted  to  enforce  them   by  the  sword,  and 
prevailed   upon  his  countrymen  the  Venctitns 
to   afford    him   their  assistance.     Robert   had 
resorted    for   succour  to   the   Rledici,  and   by 
their  interference    the  Roman    and    \'enetian 
troops  were  speedily  opposed  in  the  field  by  a 
formidable    army,   led  by  the  duke  of  V  rhi- 
no, and    supported   by  the   duke  of  Calabria 
and    Robert    Saiueverino.        An    engagement, 
took  place,  which  teraiinated  in  the   total  rout 
of  the  army  of  the   pope  ;  who,  dreading  the 
resentment   of  so  powerful  an  alliance,  found 
himself  compelled  to  accede  to  such  terms  of 
peace  as  the  conquerors  thought  proper  to  dic- 
tate.     In  the  year  1471,  Paul  published  a  bull, 
by   wliich    he    reduced    the   jubilee    circle    to 
twenty-five    years,   an.l     thus   accelerated  the 
return  of  that  most  absurd   and  superstitious 
ceremony.     He  died  suddenly  of  an  apoplexy, 
in  the  night  of  July  25,  1 471,  no  person  being 
present  to  afford  him  any  assistance,  after  .1 
pontificate  of  six  years,  and   between  ten  and 
eleven  months,  and   when    he  was  in  the  fifty- 
fourth   year  of  his  age.     Phitina  charges  him 
with  avarice  and  simony,  with  selling  all  oliices 
lor  readv   money,  with  putting   up  to  sale  ail 
vacant     benefices,    not    excepting    bishoprics, 
which  were  disposed  of  to  tlic  hijjhest  bidders. 
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while  those  candidates  whose  pretensions  were 
only  supported  by  learning   and   a  good  life, 
were  always  set  aside.     But  the  immense  sums 
which    he  expended,  even   according   to  that 
historian    himself,    in   buildings,   in    receiving 
and  entertaining  distinguished   personages,  in 
relieving  the  poor  and  the  decayed  nobility,  in 
purchasing,  at  any  price,  jewels  and  precious 
stones  to  adorn   the  papal  crown,  and  in  exhi- 
biting public  shews   for  the  entertainment  of 
the  Roman  people,  sufficiently  clear  him  froni 
the  imputation  of  avarice,      lie  seems  to   have 
been  more  accurately  characterized  by  another 
contemporary  writer,  Mathieu,  the  historian  of 
Lewis  XI.  who  says  of  him  that  he  was  greedy 
of  money,  and  little  cared  by  what   means  he 
acquired   it,   but   was   too  fond   of  pomp  and 
shew  to  hoard  it  up  in  his  coffers.      To  make 
a    more  august  appearance,  says  Platina,  he 
loaded   the  papal   crown    with    such   quanti- 
ties of  precious  stones,  that  one  would  rather 
have    taken    him    for    the    Phrygian   goddess 
Cybele  with  turrets  on  her  head,  than  for  the 
yicar  of  Christ,  who  should  teach,  by  his  ex- 
ample, the  contempt  of  all  worldly  grandeur. 
That  he   might  reconcile  the  cardinals  to  this 
ostentation,  he  granted  them  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege  of  wearing  purple  habits,  with  red  silk 
hats,  and  silk  mitres  of  the  same  fashion  with 
those  formerly  worn  only  by  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiffs.    Of  his  enmity  to  learning,  if  there  need- 
ed any  other  proof  besides  his  persecution  of 
the  most  eminent  literary  characters,  already 
mentioned,  it  would  be  afforded  by  his  exhorta- 
tion to  the  Romans  to  content  themselves  with 
having  their  children  taught  to  read  and  write. 
Notwithstanding  the  oath  which  he  took  before 
his  election,  he  created  eleven  cardinals  during 
the  time  of  his  pontificate,  and   among  them 
his  two  nephews.     He  has  had  a  zealous  apo- 
logist in  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  learned 
men   of  the   last    century,    cardinal    Luirini, 
among  whose  productions  is  a  piece,  entitled, 
"  Pauli  II.  Vita  ex  Codice  Anglicse  Bibliothec:e 
desumpta,  praemissis  ipsius  Vindiciis  adversus 
Platinam, aliosque ( )btrectatores,"  1 74O,quart0. 
Two  of  his  "  Letters"   may   be  seen  in   the 
thirteenth  volume  of  the  "  Collect.  Concil.," 
and   several   others   in  the  fourth  volume  of 
D'Achery's    "  Specilegium,"    and   in   Cheru- 
bini's  "  Bullarium  magnum."     F/atUia  de  Fit. 
Pent.      Cnvis  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  sac.  Synod. 
Dupin.      Moreri.      Bower.     Noiiv.   Diet.  Hist. 
Mask,  Hist.  EccU  s.ec.  xv.  par.  ii.  cap.  ii.  sect.  I  y 
Rcscof's  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  vol.  I.  ch.  3. 
Mod.  Un.  Hist.  vol.  XXlII.ch.  Ixx.sect.  14.— M. 


PAUL  III.,  pope,  originally  called  Alexatidet 
Farnese,  was  of   Roman  descent,  from  an  an- 
cient and    noble   family,   and   born   about  the 
year  1467,  at  Carino  in  Tuscany,  a  place  which 
had  been  long  in  the   possession  of  his  ances- 
tors.    He   pursued  his  studies  under  the  cele- 
brated professors  whom  the  Medici  family  had 
invited  to  Florence,  where  he  early  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  application  and  proficiency  in 
the  dilTereiU  branches  of  literature.     He  was 
appointed    apostolical    prothonotary    by    pope 
Innocent  VIII.,  and  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Montefiascone  by  his  successor  Alexander 
VI.     In  the  year  1493,  ''^^  pontiiT  last  men- 
tioned raised  him   to  the  dignity  of  cardinal, 
when    he   was  only  twenty-six   years  of  age, 
liy  pope  Julius  II.  he  was  translated  to  the  sec 
of  Parma  -,  and  by  Leo  X.  to  tliat  of  Tuscu- 
lum,  or  Frescati.     His  immediate  predecessor 
Clement    VII.  nominated  him  successively  to 
the  bishoprics  of  Palestrina,  Sabina,  Porto,  and 
Ostia.     The  same  pope  appointed  him  to  the 
legation  of  Viterbo,  in  the  marche  of  Ancona, 
and    received    important   services   from    him 
during  the  time  of  his  imprisonment.     So  high 
was  the  opinion  which  Clement  entertained  of 
his  character,  that  when   he  was  sensible  of 
approaching  dissolution,  he  recommended  him 
to  the  cardinals  as  the  most  worthy  of  the 
whole  college  to  be  his  successor.     The  death 
of  Clement  took  place  on  the  25  th  of  Septem- 
ber   1534;  and  on  the    13th  of  October  fol- 
lowing,  the   thirty-four   cardinals   present    in 
the  conclave  concurred  unanimously  in  voting 
for  cardinal  Farnese.     To  this  unanimity  two 
circumstances  contributed:  one  was  his  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty-seven  ; 
and  the  other,  a  report  of  the  weakness  and 
decay  of  his  constitution,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  countenanced  with  considerable  art.     At 
his  coronation  the  new  pope  assumed  the  name 
of  Paul  III.     The  first  objects  to  which  he  di- 
rected his  attention,  were  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  means  of  crushing  a  re- 
volution pregnant  with  ruin  to  the  authority 
and  interests  of  the  papal  see.     He  was  no 
less  enraged  than  his  predecessor  Clement  at 
the  innovations  in  Germany,  and  no  less  averse 
to  any  scheme  for  reforming  either  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church,  or  the  abuses  in  the  court 
of  Rome.     But,  having  been  a  witness  of  the 
universal  censure  which  Clement  had  incurred 
by  his  obstinacy  on  those  points,  and  knowing 
how  much  the  meeting  of  a  general  council 
was  desired  by  all  Christendom,  he  hoped  to 
avoid  all  reproach  by   a  seeming  a^crity  in 
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complying  with  the  universal  wish.  So  early 
as  the  third  day  after  his  election,  therefore, 
his  inttntion  was  announcec'  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  commissioners  to  deliberate  -about  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  manner  of  proceeding  ; 
while  hr.  had  no  doubt  but  that  from  the 
discub'^ion  of  those  points  circumstances  might 
arise,  which  would  either  prevent  such  a  coun- 
cil trom  meeting  at  all,  or  place  the  secret 
management  of  it  in  his  hands.  In  our  life  of 
Lu'her,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers,  we  have 
given  an  account  of  the  steps  which  were  taken 
to  convene  this  council,  and  of  its  indefinite 
prorogation ;  as  we  likewise  have  of  the  par- 
tial and  inadequate  reformation  of  abuses  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  which  Paul  pretended  to  set 
on  foot. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  pope  had  coBcluded 
an  alliance  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and 
the  Venetians  against  the  Turks ;  and  is  said 
to  have  entertained  such  confidence  of  ultimate 
success,  that  he  even  made  a  partition  of  the 
Turkish  empire  with  his  allies.  This  object, 
as  well  as  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran  here- 
sy, he  had   much  at  heart ;  but  he  considered 


between  Octavio  Farnese,  the  pope's  grandson, 
and  Margaret,  the  emperor's  natural  daughter, 
and  the  widow  of  Alexander  de  Medici,  who 
liad  been  lately  murdered  by  one  of  his  own 
family.  Soon  after  Paul's  return  to  Italy,  he 
dispatclied  cardinal  de  Medici  with  a  grand 
retinue  to  Florence,  who  conducted  the  piin- 
coss  to  Rome,  where  she  was  rcctived  bv  the 
pope,  the  cardinals,  and  the  Roman  nobility, 
and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  ei.tr.icr- 
dinary  pomp  and  magnificence.  In  the  year 
1538,  the  pope,  finding  from  the  proceedings 
of  king  Henry  \'in.  of  England,  in  dissolving 
the  monasteries  and  compelling  the  monka  to 
resume  tlie  lay  habit,  that  all  hopes  of  coming 
to  an  agreement  with  him  were  desperate, 
thundered  out  his  bull  of  excommunication 
against  that  prince.  By  this  bull  Henry  was 
pronounced  deprived  of  his  kingdom  ;  his  sub- 
jects were  not  only  absolved  from  their  oaths 
of  allegiance,  but  commanded  to  take  up  arms 
against  him,  and  drive  him  from  the  throne ; 
tlie  whole  kingdom  was  laid  under  an  inter- 
dict ;  all  treaties  of  commerce  or  friendship 
with  him  or  his  subjects  were  declared  null ; 
peace  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of    his   kingdom   was   granted  to  any  who  should 


France,  who  were  then  at  war,  to  be  an  essen- 
tial preliminary  to  both.     Nor  was  he  without 
hopes  that,  if  he  should  prove  the  instrument 
of  promoting  it,  he  might  secure  important  ad- 
vantages  to  his  own  family.     Influenced    by 
these  considerations,  he  proposed  an  interview 
between  the  two  monarchs  at  Nice,  and  offer- 
ed to  repair  thither  in   person,  that  he  might 
act  as  a  mediator  in  composing  all  their  differ- 
ences.    Such  a  proposal  could  not  decently  be 
declined  by  either  of  the  contending  princes  ; 
but,  though  both  came  to  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous,  so  great  was  the  difficulty  of  adjusting 
the  ceremonials  between  them,  or   such  were 
the   remains   of  distrust   and  rancour  on  each 
side,  that  they  refused  to  see  one  another,  and 
every  thing  was  transacted  by  the  intervention 
of   the    pope,    who  visited    them    alternately. 
With   all   his   zeal  and  ingenuity,  however,  he 
could  not    find  out   a  method  of  removing  the 
obstacles  which  prevented  a  final  accommoda- 
tion, nor  overcome   the   obstinate  perseverance 
of  either  monarch  in  asserting  his  own  claims. 
At  last  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  sign  a  truce 
for  ten   years,  and   in  the  mean  time  to  send 
ambassadors  to   Rome,  to  discuss  their  preten- 
sions  at   leisure.        During    the  private   con- 
ferences of  the  pope  with  the  emperor  at  this 
interview,  a  m.irriage   treaty,   wliith  had   been 
rK>me  time  negotiating,  was  at   last  concluded 


invade  it ;  and  all  were  allowed  to  seize  the 
effects  of  sucli  of  his  subjects  as  adhered  to 
him,  and  enslave  their  persons,  &c.  But 
Henry's  power  was  not  now  to  be  shaken  by 
such  an  instrument ;  and  the  iIl^olence  of  the 
pope  only  stimulated  the  king  to  imitate  his 
tyranny,  by  persecuting,  with  more  severity 
than  ever,  all  without  distinction,  who  refused 
to  renounce  the  papal  supremacy,  and  acknow- 
ledge his  own. 

The  year  1540  was  rendered  memorable,  by 
the  establishment  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits; 
of  which  we  have  given  a  particular  account  in 
our   life  of  Loyola.     During   the  same  year, 
difTcrcnt  diets  were  held  in  Germany,  for  the 
purpose  of  terminating  the  religious  disputes, 
and  the  divisioi.s  arising  from  them  among  the 
members  of  the  empire  ;  the  result  of  which, 
noiwith.itanding    the   opposition    of  ihe  papal 
legates,  were   various  concessions  to  the  Pro- 
testants, equivalent  to  a   kind   of  truce,  which 
suspended   all   prosecutions  carried  on  against 
them  in  the  imperial  chamber,  ami  left  them  in 
the  full   possession   of  all  the  privileges  which 
they  had  ever  enjoyed.     To  these  concessions 
the  emperor  had  been  induced   to  accede,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  consent  to  liber.-U  supplies 
towards  carrying  on  the   war  with  the  Turks. 
These  proceedings,  however,  gave  gre;tt   of- 
fence to  the  pope,  who  complained  of  them 
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iluriiig  a  short  interview  wliicli  he  Ji;ul  witli 
ilic  enijicror  at  Lucca,  in  1541,  when  he  sug- 
gested various  thinj;s  relating  to  tlie  proper 
inctliod  of  putting  an  end  to  the  disiputes  about 
religion,  and  to  the  extinguishing  of  those 
mutual  animosities  hi-tween  that  prince  and 
the  king  ot'  France,  whidi  threatened  to  hrcak 
out  again  into  open  hobtility  :  but  Cli.irlcs's 
thoughts  were  bent  so  entirely  at  tliis  time  on 
the  groat  enterprise  wliiclt  he  had  concerted 
against  Algiers,  that  he  listened  with  little  at- 
tention to  the  pope's  schemes  or  overtures, 
and  liastened  to  join  his  army  and  fleet.  In 
the  year  1542,  Paul,  finding  it  impossible  to 
avoid  anv  longer  calling  a  general  council,  sent 
John  Mi.rjue,  bishop  of  IModena,  to  announce 
to  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Spires  his  deter- 
mination of  assembling  such  a  council  M'ithout 
delay,  and  to  propose  that  Trent  should  be  the 
place  of  its  meeting.  This  proposal,  after 
some  discussion,  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  catholic  princes  in  the  diet ;  but  the  Pro- 
testants unanimously  expressed  their  dissatisfac- 
tion, protesting  that  they  would  pay  no  regard 
to  a  council  held  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
empire,  called  by  the  pope's  authority,  and  in 
wliieh  he  assumed  the  right  of  presiding. 
"Without  taking  any  notice  of  their  remon- 
strances, Paul  immt:diately  published  the  bull 
of  intimation,  nominated  three  cardinals  to 
preside  as  his  legates,  and  lixcil  the  day  for 
opening  the  council  on  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ing November.  If  he  had  desired  the  meeting 
of  a  council  as  sincerely  as  he  pretended,  he 
would  not  have  pitched  upon  such  an  impro- 
per time  for  calling  it,  when  a  fierce  war  was 
just  kindled  between  the  emperor  and  the  king 
of  France,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
ecclesiastics  from  many  parts  of  Europe  to 
resort  thither  in  safety.  Mis  legates,  indeed, 
repaired  to  J  rent  at  the  time  appointed,  where 
they  remained  several  months ;  but  as  no  per- 
sons appeared  there,  except  a  few  prelates  from 
the  ecelesiastieal  state,  the  pope,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  ridicule  and  contempt  which  this 
drew  upon  him  from  the  enemies  of  the 
church,  recalled  them  and  prorogued  the  coun- 
cil. Being  about  this  time  informed,  that  the 
principles  of  Lutlier  met  with  a  favourable  re- 
ception in  many  parts  of  Italy,  he  appointed  a 
congregation  of  six  cardinals,  with  full  power 
to  act  as  inquisitors  of  the  faith  at  Rome.  He 
also  instigated  the  emperor  to  attempt  the  in- 
troduction of  that  tribunal  into  tlie  kingdom 
of  Naples  -,  but  the  design  was  frustrated, 
owing  to  the  spirited  opposition  of  the  Neapo- 


litans, of  all  r.inks  and  conditions,  wlio  flew  to 
arms  upon  the  first  step  that  was  taken  towards 
carrying  it  into  execution,  and  obliged  the 
viceroy  to  drive  out  of  Naples  all  who  beloiig- 
eil  to  that  bloody  oflr.'e. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  pope, 
hearing  that  th.'  emperor  intended  passing  into 
Flanders  by  the  way  of  Italy,  \\  ith  great  difficul- 
ty obtained  an  interview  with  him  at  Busetto,  a 
sm.dl  town  between  Parma  and  Placentia.  His 
professe  1  object  in  taking  so  long  and  fatiguing  a 
journey  was,  that  he  might  mediate  between 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France.  When, 
however,  he  found  Charles  so  inveterate 
against  Francis  that  he  would  not  listen  tt)  any 
terms  of  accommodation,  Paul  shewed  that  he 
was  also  powerfully  influenced  by  a  regard  to 
his  own  interest,  and  to  the  agg^randizeracnt  of 
his  family.  The  former  motive  prompted  him 
to  cMtreat  of  the  emperor  the  restoration  of 
I'arma  and  Placentia  to  the  holy  see;  but 
without  success.  Whh  a  view  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  family,  knowing  the  emperor's 
great  want  of  money  to  carry  on  his  war 
against  France,  lie  offered  him  a  hundred  and 
fifty  tliousand  ducats  if  he  would  bestow  the 
duchy  of  Milan  on  his  grandson  Octavio  Far- 
nese ;  which  proposal  the  emperor  rejected. 
Disappointed  in  what  he  had  much  at  heart, 
Paul  returned  to  Rome,  mortified  and  soured  ; 
and  his  ill  humour  was  not  a  little  inflamed  by 
the  intelligence  which  he  received  from  Ger- 
many, in  the  year  1544.  This  informed  him, 
that  the  emperor  had  courted  the  Protestants, 
and  granted  them  extraordinary  indulgences  at 
the  diet  at  Spires,  in  order  to  secure,  as  he  by 
that  means  did,  their  concurrence  with  the 
other  members  of  the  diet,  in  declaring  war 
against  France  in  the  name  of  the  empire,  and 
granting  extraordinary  aids  in  troops  and  mo- 
ney. He  also  learnt  from  it,  that  Charles  had 
consented  to  call  a  council,  and  to  admit  of 
public  disputations  in  Germany  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  doctrines  in  controversy 
between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics ;  and 
that  he  had  even  contracted  a  profane  alliance 
with  an  excommunicated  heretic,  and  rebel 
against  St.  Peter,  Henry  of  England.  Jo  so 
high  a  degree  was  Paul  offended  with  these 
proceedings,  that  he  addressed  to  the  emperor 
a  long  letter  on  the  occasion,  written  with  such 
acrimony  of  language,  and  in  a  style  of  such 
high  authority,  as  seemed  to  intimate  a  design 
of  drawing  on  a  quarrel  with  that  prince.  To 
this  letter  Charles  made  no  reply,  knowing 
that  he  had  been  governed  in  what  he  had 
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(.lone  or.ly  by  motives  of  tempornry  policy, 
and  being  desirous  of  concealing  the  schemes 
which  lie  had  formed  for  humbling  the  pro- 
tcstint  party  in  Germany,  and  for  restoring 
the  catholic  religion  wherever  it  had  been 
abolished,  in  the  year  1545,  the  pope  sum- 
moned the  council  of  Trent  to  assemble  anew 
in  the  month  of  November  j  and  before  that 
meeting  the  emperor  gave  the  Protectants 
reason  to  suspect  liis  hostile  intentions  against 
them,  by  his  conduct  in  the  aflair  of  count 
lie  Wied,  archbishop  and  elector  of  Cologne. 
That  prince  had  become  a  proselyte  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformed,  and  had  endeavour- 
ed to  introduce  into  his  diocese,  instead  of  the 
ancient  superstition,  t!ie  rites  established  among 
the  Protestants.  But  he  was  zealously  oppos- 
ed by  the  canons  of  his  cathedral,  who,  when 
they  found  their  endeavours  to  cheek  his  ca- 
reer ineffectu.d,  appealed  for  redress  to  the 
pope  and  emperor.  Upon  this  appeal  Charles 
took  the  canons  under  his  immediate  protec- 
tion ;  enjoined  them  to  proceed  with  rigour 
against  all  wlio  revolted  from  the  established 
cliurch  ;  prohibited  the  archbishop  from  mak- 
ing any  innovation  in  his  diocese ;  and  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  and  answer  the  accu- 
s.itions  wliich  should  be  preferred  against 
him. 

Before  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
council  at  Trent,  Paul  took  a  step  which  the 
Protestants  hoped  would  have  produced  a  rupture 
between  him  and  the  emperor.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  bring  Charles  to  approve  of  his  ambi- 
tious schemes  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  fa- 
mily, he  ventured  to  give  his  son  Peter  Le  v.is  the 
investiture  of  Parmn  and  Placentia,  tliough  at 
the  risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  em- 
peror. This  indecent  grant  of  such  a  princi- 
pality, to  a  son  of  whose  illegitimate  birth  he 
oujrht  to  have  been  ashamed,  and  wiiose  licen- 
tious  morals  all  good  men  detested,  gave  gene- 
ral oflence ;  and  more  especially,  as  it  was  be- 
stowed at  a  time  when  a  great  part  of  Europe 
openly  inveighed  against  the  manners  and  ex- 
orbitant power  of  ecclesiastics,  and  a  council 
was  summoned  to  reform  the  disorders  in  the 
church.  Some  cardinals  in  the  imperial  inte- 
rest remonstrated  against  such  an  unbecoming 
alienation  of  the  patrimony  of  the  church  ;  and 
the  emperor  peremptorily  refused  to  confirm 
the  deed  of  investiture,  upon  the  pretext  thjt 
Parma  and  Pl.iccntia  wore  part  of  the  Milanese 
state.  However,  the  emperor  and  the  pope 
being  now  intent  upon  one  conmion  object  in 
CJcrmany,  they  mutually  sacriiiccJ  to  it  their 
VOL.  vu. 


emotions  of  jealousy  or  resentment,  that  tkev 
might  the  more  tn"cctually  pursue  what  each 
deemed  to  be  of  greater  importance.  But 
Charles  still  continued  to  amuse  the  Protestants 
with  professions  of  his  pacific  and  favourable 
intentions  towards  them,  and  employed  every 
art  to  quiet  their  fears  and  jealousies  ;  though 
events  soon  occurred  which  convinced  tiicm  of 
his  duplicity  and  periidy.  On  the  13th  of 
December  1545,  the  general  council  was  open- 
ed at  Trent  with  the  acccustomed  solemnities, 
though  no  more  than  twenty-five  bishops  had 
yet  arrived,  who  were  either  Italians  or  .Spani- 
ards. Such  was  the  first  appearance  of  an 
assembly  of  men,  who  ussumed  authority  an 
representatives  of  the  universal  church,  and 
proceeded  to  determine  the  most  important 
points  of  doctrine  in  its  name.  Nor  were  they 
rnore  than  forty  in  number,  when,  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  motion  that  their  attention  shouli  111 
the  first  place  be  directed  to  the  reformation  of 
abuses,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  forming  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  in  which  should  be  contain'>d ' 
all  the  artic'es  that  the  church  required  i;,- 
members  to  believe,  ought  to  be  the  first  and 
principal  business  of  the  council ;  but  that,  at 
the  same  time,  due  attention  should  be  given 
to  what  was  necessary  towards  the  rcforraaiion 
of  manners  and  discipline.  From  this  first 
symptom  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  council 
was  animated,  as  well  as  from  the  high  ton.-  of 
authoriiy  which  the  legates  who  presided  in  it 
assumed,  and  the  implicit  defercrxe  with  which 
most  of  the  members  followed  their  directions, 
the  Protestants  might  easily  conjecture  what 
decisions  they  had  to  expect.  From  this  time 
they  must  be  S'.nsible,  that  the  transactions  of 
the  council  would  all  be  regulated  bv  the  will 
of  the  pope,  to  whose  legates  was  reserved  the 
proposal  of  all  matters  for  discussion,  and  who 
proposed  nothing  till  they  had  sent  to  RonK- 
and  received  his  holiness's  directions.  Thev 
likewise  must  see,  that  on  all  controvert!. J 
points  the  pope  was  certain  of  a  m.ijoritv  ; 
since  the  Italian  bishops,  who  were  his  depend- 
ents or  pensioners,  were  more  numerous  than 
those  of  all  other  nations  together. 

In  the  fourth  session,  having  begun  with  ex- 
amining the  first  and  chief  point  in  controversy 
between  the  chutch  of  Rome  and  the  IJeform- 
crs,  concerning  the  rule  which  should  be  hcKl 
as  supreme  and  decisive  in  matters  of  faith, 
the  council,  by  its  Infallible  autiiority,  deter, 
niineil,  "that  t!u- books  to  which  the  designa- 
tion ot  .tpcn-^phtil  has  been  given,  are  of  equal 
authority  with  those  wl»iclj  have  been  received 
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by  tJic  Jews  nii.l  primitive  Christians  into  the 
Kjcred  canon  ;  that  the  traditions  Iiantleil  down 
from  the  apostoUc   age,  and   preserved  in  ilic 
church,  arc  entitled   to  as  much  regard  as  the 
doctrines    and    precepts   which    the   inspired 
authors  have  committed   to  writing  ;  that  tlie 
L-itin    translation   ot   the   scriptures,  made  or 
veviisd  by  St.  Jerome,  and  known  by  the  n:inie 
of  the   vul^iitc  translation,   should   be  read  in 
churches,  and   appealed   to  in   the  schools  as 
authentie   and  canonical."      Against  all  who 
disclaimed  the  truth  of  these   tenets,  anathe- 
mas were   denounced  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  I  loly  Ghost.     The  decision  of 
these    points,    which     undermined    the    main 
foundation  of  the  Lutlieran  system,  was  a  plain 
warning  to  the  Protestants  what  judgment  they 
might  expect,   when   the  council  should  have 
leisure  to  take  into  consideration  the  particular 
and  .subordinate  artick-s  of  their  creed.     '1  his 
discovery  of  the  council's  readiness  to  condemn 
the  opinions   of  the  Prottstants,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed  by  a  striking  instance  of  the  pope's  re- 
solution to  punish  those   who  embraced  them. 
The  appeal  of  the  canons  of  Cologne  against 
their  archbishop  having  been  carried  to  Rome, 
Paul  «;agcrly   seized   that  opportunity,  both  of 
displaying  the  extent  of  his  own  authority,  and 
of  teaching  the  German  ecclesiastics  the  dan- 
ac}   of  revolting   fiom  the  established  ciiurch. 
As   no  person   appeared  in  behalf  of  the  arch- 
bishop, he  was  held   to   be  convicted   of  the 
<t\n\c  of  heresy,  and  a  papal  bull  was   issued, 
depriving   him  of  his  ecclesiastical  dignity,  in- 
flicting on  him  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion, and   absolving  his  subjects  from  the  oath 
of  allegiance  which  they  had  taken  to  him  as 
their  civil  superior.     The  countenance  which 
he  had  given   to  the  Lutheran  heresy  was  the 
only  crime  imputed  to  him,  as  well  as  the  only 
reason    assigned   to  justify    the    extraordinary 
severity  of  this  decree.     '1  he  Protestants  could 
hardly  believe  that  Paul,  how  zealous  soever  he 
might    be   to    defend   the  established  system, 
would  have  ventured  to  proceed  to  such  extre- 
mities against  a  prince  and  elector  of  the  em- 
pire,  without  having   previously  secured  such 
protection  as   would  render  his  censure  some- 
thing more  than  an  impotent  sally  of  resent- 
ment.    They   were   of  course  deeply  alarmed 
at  the  sentence   passed  upon  the  archbishop, 
considering  it  as  a  sure  indication  of   the  hos- 
tile   and    malevolent    intentions    not    only    of 
the  pope,  but  of  the  emperor,  against  their 
party. 

By  the  increasing  apprchetisions  of  Ae  Pro- 


testants Charles  saw,  that  he  would  be  soon 
obliged   to   declare   openly   what  part   he  w;is 
dotern\ined  to  act.     At   the  same  time  he  was 
strongly  urged  to  commence  operations  against 
them    by   the  pope,  who   promised  to   second 
him  with  such  vigour  as  could  not  well  fail  of 
securing  success.     In  these  circumstances  the 
emperor    entered   privately    into    negotiations 
with  his  holiness  ;  who,  when  he  found  that 
Charles  was  bent  in  earnest  on  extirpating,  by 
force  of  arms,  the  heresies  which  abounded  in 
Germany,  and  of  compelling   all  who   had  re- 
nounced  the   religion   of  their  forefathers  to- 
return  to  the  obedience  of  the  holy  see,  assent- 
ed  with   eagerness  to  every  article  which  was 
proposed  to   him.     Among  other   stipulations 
on  iiis  part,  tlie   pope  engaged    to    deposit   a 
large   sum  in  the  bank  of  Venice,  towards  de- 
fraying  the  expence  of  the  war;  to  maintain, 
at   his  own   charge,  durin;;  the   space   of  six 
months,  twelve   tnousand   foot,   and  five  hun- 
dred   horse ;  to   grant  the  emperor,    for  one 
year,  half  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  througli- 
out   Spain  ;  and  to  authorize  him,  by  a  bull, 
to  alienate  as  much  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
religious  houses  in  that  country,  as  would  raise 
a    considerable   pecuniary    supply.      Notwith- 
standing his  treaty,  the  emperor  still  endeavour- 
ed to  conceal  his   intentions  from  the  Protes- 
tants j  and  when  he  took  up  arms,  he  endea- 
voured to  persuade  tlie  Germans  that  he  aimed 
only  at  vindicating  the  imperial  authority,  and 
repressing  the  insolence  of  such  as  had  en- 
croached upon  it.     His  design,  however,  had 
nearly  been  disconcerted  by  the   pope.     Proud 
of  having  been  the  author  of  such  a  formidable 
confederacy  against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and 
happy  in  thinking  that  the  glory  of  extirpating 
it  was  reserved  for  his   pontificate,  he  publish- 
ed the  articles  of  his  league  with  the  emperor ; 
and  he  soon  afterwards  issued  a  bull,  contain- 
ing most  liberal   promises  to  all  who  sliould 
engage  in   this  holy   cnterprize.     Though  the 
emperor  was  not  a  little  offended  with  Paul  for 
making  this  discovery,  he  steadily  pursued  his 
plan  of  dissimulation,  even  after  the  principal  of 
the  protestant  confederates  had  taken  the  field  in 
their  own  dei^cnce.     T'hls  war  of  religion  broke 
out  in  the  year  1546;   and  the    papal  troops, 
amounting  fully   to   the   number   which  Paul 
liad  stipulated  to  furnish,  commanded  by  Oc- 
tavio  Farnese,  the  pope's  grandson,  assisted  by 
able  ofiicers  formed  in  the  long  wars  between 
Charles    and   Francis,    seasonably   joined    the 
imperial  army.      J'he  transactions  of  this  war, 
till  the  confedeiacy  of  the  Fiotestaats  was  bro- 
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ken  up,  and  almost  all  the  members,  of  it  had 
been  compelled  to  suhniit  to  the  emperor,  be- 
long to  the  history  of  that  prince. 

No  sooner  was  information  brought  to  Paul 
of  the  rapid  success  of  the  imperial  arms, 
than  he  began  to  recollect  the  prudent  and 
cautious  maxims  of  the  papal  see,  with  regard 
to  the  danger  of  extending  the  imperial  autho- 
rity beyond  bounds,  which  in  the  transport  of 
his  zeal  against  heresy  he  had  entirely  forgot- 
ten. He  now  became  alarmed  for  the  impo- 
licy of  his  conduct,  in  having  contributed  to- 
wards acquiring  for  Charles  such  an  immense 
increase  of  power,  as  would  enable  him,  after 
oppressing  the  liberties  of  Germany,  to  give 
law  will)  absolute  authority  to  all  the  states  of 
Italy.  He  rcsf)lved,  therefore,  to  lo-e  no  time 
in  correcting  his  error,  and  without  giving  the 
emperor  any  warning  of  his  intention,  he  order- 
ed his  grandson  to  return  instantly  to  Italy 
with  all  the  troops  under  his  command,  while 
he  recalled,  at  the  .same  time,  the  licence  which 
he  had  granted  for  the  appropriation  of  church 
lands  in  Spain  to  Charles's  use.  Of  Paul's 
treachery  in  thus  abandoning  him  the  emperor 
loudly  complained,  and  to  his  complaints  he 
added  threats  and  expostulations;  but  his  holi- 
ness remained  inflexible,  and  his  troops  march- 
ed towards  ilie  ecclesiastical  state.  In  a  me- 
morial which  the  pope  published  on  tliis  occa- 
sion, besides  assigning  various  reasons  to  jus- 
tify his  conduct,  he  discovered  manifest  symp- 
toms of  alienation  from  the  emperor,  togetltcr 
■with  a  deep-rooted  dread  of  his  power.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  began  to  consider  him  as  an 
enemy,  the  weight  of  whose  power  he  must 
soon  feel,  and  agains-t  whom  he  could  not  be 
too  early  in  taking  precautions.  He  foresaw 
that  if  the  emperor  acquired  absolute  power  in 
(jermany,  he  would  soon  become  master  of  all 
the  decisions  of  the  council,  should  it  continue 
to  meet  in  'Trent.  For  this  reason  he  deter- 
mined to  remove  it  to  some  city  more  imme- 
diately under  his  own  jurisdiction;  and  an 
incident  occurred  which  gave  to  this  measure 
the  appearance  of  being  necessary.  One  or 
two  of  the  fathers,  together  with  some  of  their 
domestics,  happening  to  die  suddenly,  their 
disorder  was  pronounced  to  be  infectious  and 
pestilential ;  upon  which  some  of  the  prelates 
witiidrew  from  Trent  p.mic-struck,  and  after  a 
short  consultation  the  council  was  translated 
to  Bologna,  in  the  year  1547.  This  step  w:is 
warmly  opposed  by  the  prt-lates  in  the  imperial 
interest,  mo,t  of  whom  remained  at  Trent,  by 
which  means  a  schism  commenced  in  that  as- 


sembly, the  fathers  at  Bologna  and  Trent  re- 
spectively inveighing  with  acrimony  against 
each  other.  The  emperor  used  all  his  interest 
to  procure  the  return  of  the  council  to  the  lat- 
ter place  ;  but  Paul  invariably  refused  the  ap- 
plications wliich  were  made  to  him  on  that 
head. 

By  this  time,  strong  symptoms  of  disgust 
between  the  pope  and  thj  emperor  were  very 
discernible;    and    an    event    soon    happened, 
which  produced  an  irreparable  breach  in  t!ieir 
connection.     Pcttr  Lewis  Farnese,  the  pope's 
son,  by  tlie  profligacy  of  his  life,  and  by  enor- 
mities of  every  kind,  equal  to  those  committed 
by  the  worst  tyrants  who  have  disgraced  human 
nature,  had   rendered  himself  so  odious  to  all 
clasi-es  of  his  subjects,  that  it  was  thought  that 
any  violence   whatever  might   be  lawfully  at- 
tempted against  him.     In  these  circumstance;, 
five    noblemen  of   the  greatest  di:,tinction  in 
Placentia,  with    the    privity  of  Gonzaga,  the 
imperial  governor  of  Milan,  combined  in  a  plan 
for  assassinating  him.     They  conducted   their 
intrigues  with  such  secrecy,  and  displaced  such 
courage  in  the  execution  of  their  design,  that, 
at   mid-day,   one   party  of  them  surprised  the 
citadel  of  Placentia,   where   Farnese    resided, 
overpowered  the   guards,  and   murdered  him ; 
while   others   of  their  body  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  town.     The  exultation  at  the 
success  of  the   conspiracy    was   general,   and 
all   applauded    the    actors    in    it,    as   tlie    de- 
liverers  of  their   country.      Be.'ore  the   next 
morning,  a  body  of  troops  from  the  Milanese 
took   possession  of  the  city  in  the  emperor's 
name,   and  restored   the   inhabitants    to   tlieir 
ancient  privileges.     The  igtiominious  death  of 
a   son    whom,    notwithstanding  his   infamous 
vices,  Paul   loved   with  an   excess  of  pnrentjl 
tenderness,  overwhelmed  him  with  the  deepest 
afHiction  ;  and  tlie  loss  of  a  city  of  such  cor.- 
.sequence  as   Placentia,  greatly  embittered   hi> 
sorrov.-.     On  an  early  day  lie  accused  (Jon^raga, 
in  open    consistory,   of  having   committed    a 
murder,  in  order  to  prepare  the   way  for  an 
unjust   usurpation ;    and   he    immediately   de- 
manded satisfaction  of  the  emperor  for  both, 
injuries,  by   the  ]iunishment  ol  Gonzaga,   and 
by  the  restitution  of  Piarentia  to   his  grand.ton 
Cietavio.     But  Charles  eluded  all  lii.>.  demand^, 
and  determined  to  keep  posseiision  of  the  city, 
together  with   its   territories.      1  his  resolution 
transported  the  pope  to  such  a  pitch  of  resent- 
ment,  thut  he  w.ns  cnger  to  take  arms  against 
the  emperor,  in  order  to  be  avenged  on  flic 
murderers  of  the  son,  and  to  recover  the  inhc- 
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ritJncc  wrcstcil  from  his  famih'.  That  he 
might  be  uble  to  cpntcrnl  with  sucii  ri:i  enemy, 
he  wirmly  solicited  Henry  king  of  France,  ami 
the  republic  of  Venice,  to  join  in  an  offensive 
Jcague  a;;3inst  Charles.  He  found  these  pow- 
ers, however,  tco  c.uitious  to  engage  with  him 
in  a  war  for  tlie  gratification  of  his  private  re- 
sentment ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  endure  tlie 
injuries  which  the  inipotency  of  the  l:oiy  sec 
v.'ouid  not  permit  him  to  revenge. 

While  I'aul  felt  the  full  force  of  the  pas- 
sions which  his  losses  and  the  desire  of  venge- 
ance excited  in  his  mind,  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
by  the  emperor's  command,  petitioned  liim,  in 
the  name  of  the  Germanic  body,  that  he  would 
enjoin  the  prelates  who  had  retired  to  Bologna 
to  return  again  to  Trent,  and  to  renew  their 
deliberations  in  tliat  place.  But  the  pope, 
from  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  in  mortify- 
ing the  emperor,  as  well  as  from  his  own 
aversion  to  wliat  was  requested,  witiiout  hesita- 
tion resolved  that  this  petition  should  not  be 
granted-  He  ha<t  the  address,  however,  to 
throw  the  refusal  on  the  fathers  at  Bologna, 
to  whom  he  referred  the  petition,  who  declar- 
ed that  tlie  council  could  not  return  to  Trent, 
consistently  with  its  dignity,  unless  the  pre- 
lues  who  remained  there  first  repaired  to 
Bologna,  and  by  joining  their  brethren,  as  well 
as  submitting  lo  the  decrees  which  liad  been 
p.i>-t,  disavowed  their  schismatical  spirit. 
Charles  justly  considered  their  reply  as  a  full 
discovery  of  the  pope's  intentions,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent 
Paul  from  having  it  in  his  power  to  turn 
against  him  the  authority  of  such  an  asseinbly. 
"With  this  view  he  sent  two  Spanish  lawyers  to 
Bologna  in  January  154^,  who  protested  be- 
fore tlic  papal  legates,  that  tlie  translation  of 
the  council  to  that  place  was  founded  on  false 
pretexts,  and  that  it  was  consequently  an  un- 
lawful and  schismatical  conventicle ;  that  all 
its  decisions  ought  of  course  to  be  held  null 
and  invalid;  and  that,  since  the  pope  ajid  his 
ecclesiastics  had  abandoned  the  care  of  the 
church,  the  emperor  would  employ  the  power 
which  God  has  committed  to  him,  to  prevent 
those  calamities  with  which  it  was  threatened. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  the  imperial  ambassa- 
dor at  Rome  protested  to  the  same  purport, 
and  in  ctiually  harsh  terms,  at  an  audience 
which  he  demanded  of  thfe  pope,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  cardinals,  as  well  as  foreign 
minister^.  It  was  not  long  before  Charles, 
resolved  to  terminate  all  differences  with  re- 
spect to  religious  opin'ion  without  the  interven- 


tion (if  any  foreign  jurl-.dictii)n,  laid  before  the 
diet  Iiis  famous  system  of  doitrine  kno\vn  by 
the  name  of  the  J/ittriiu,  from  its  being  design- 
ed to  continue  no  longer  in  force  than  until  a 
free  general  council  could  be  convoked.  This 
system,  whicli  contained  ail  the  essentir.I  doc- 
trines of  popery,  though  artfully  softened  or 
disguised,  was  equally  disapproved  of  both  by 
Papists  and  Protestants  ;  but  no  member  of  th« 
diet  liad  the  courage  openly  to  oppose  it,  and 
the  emperor  was  determined  to  employ  all  his 
power  in  enforcing  the  observance  of  it  as  a 
decree  of  the  empire.  As  soon  as  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  tlict  and  tlie  contents  of  the  Iii:,-rini 
came  to  be  knoM'n  at  Rome,  the  indignation  of 
the  courtiers  and  ceclesiasdcs  rose  to  the  great- 
est lieight,  and  they  all  warmly  contended,  tliat 
as  the  emperor  hail  been  so  daring  as  to  usurp 
tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  liead  of  the  church,  and 
had  attempted  to  overturn  the  foundations  of 
ecclesiastical  authtirity,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  extremities  against  liim, 
before  he  grew  too  formidable  to  be  opposed. 
But  I'aul,  though  lie  was  highly  olT.nded  witli 
the  emperor,  fcvr  assuming  an  authority  to  re- 
gulate the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  tlie  church, 
and  condemned  the  Jnttriin  in  tlie  strongest 
terms,  viewed  tlie  matter  witli  more  temper 
and  judgment.  The  experience  which  he  had 
dearly  purchased  by  his  quarrel  with  1  lenry 
VIII.  taught  liim  a  lesson  of  caution  and  pru- 
dence ;  and  his  discernment  also  led  him  to 
foretel,  that  a  system  which  all  attacked,  and 
none  defended,  could  not  be  of  long  duration, 
but  must  sink  and  be  forgotten  when  the  povr- 
crful  hand  which  now  upheld  it  was  with- 
drawn :  and  that,  for  tliis  reason,  there  was  no 
need  of  his  interposing  in  order  to  hasten  its 
fall. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  secession  of  those  pre- 
lates who  liad  voted  against  the  translation  of 
the  council  to  Bologna,  was  soon  followed  by 
the  departure  of  otliers,  who  grew  weary  of 
continuing  in  a  place  where  they  were  not  suf- 
fered to  proceeel  to  business,  till  at  length  so 
few  remained,  that  the  appellation  of  general 
council  could  not,  with  decency,  be  bestowed 
any  longer  upon  ihem.  Paul,  therefore,  had 
no  choice  left  but  to  dissolve  an  assembly 
which  had  become  the  object  of  contempt  to 
all  Christendom;  and  he  directed  his  legates  to 
dismiss  it  by  an  indefinite  prorogation.  As 
Paul  advanced  in  years,  he  grew  more  strongly 
attached  to  his  family,  and  more  jealous  of  iiis 
authority.  Urged  on  by  these  passions,  Jie 
could  not  forget  the  loss  of  PJacentia ;  and  in 
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tlio  ycnr  15491   he  made  a  second  incffL-ctu.d 
ell'ort  to  gratily  his  enmity  to  tlie  ernipcror,   by 
an  attempt   to   draw  thu   French  king  into  an 
alliance   against  tliut  prince,     finding  liimseif 
unsuccessful     in   tliis    design,    he    turned    liis 
thoughts  towards  tlie  most  likely  means  of  pre- 
venting the  future  encroaclimcnts  of  the  em- 
peror.    With   this  view,  he  determined  to  re- 
call   liis   grant  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and, 
after  declaring  th^em  to  be  re-annc>;cd  to  the 
holy  sec,  to   iiidemiiify  his  grandson  Octavio 
by  some  other  establishment  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal state.     This  device,  he  flattered  liimself, 
would  render  his   possession  of  I'arma   more 
secure,  as   the  emperor  niiijht  be   cautious  of 
invading   tlie  patrimony  of  St.  I'etcr ;  and  lie 
thought   that   it    would    afford    him    a    better 
chance  of  recovering  I'laecntia,  when,  in  urg- 
ing liis  solicitations  to  that  effect,  he  was  con- 
sidered  not  as  pleading  the  cause  of  his  own 
family,  but  as  an  advocate  for  the  interest   of 
the  church.     While  he  was  priding  himself  in 
this  device,  Octavio,  a  iiigh-spiritcd  young  man, 
liaving  rc-olvcd  not  10  accept  of  any  otiier  ter- 
ritory, took  measures  in  order  to   prevent  the 
execution  of  a  plan  so  fatal   to  his  ambition. 
In  pursuance  of  tliese,  he  set  out  secretly  from 
Rome,  and,  after  having  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  surprise  Parma,  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
grandfather,  iiitimating  his  resolution  of  throw- 
ing   himself  into   the   arms    of   tlie    emperor. 
'Ihis  defection  of  one  of  Paul's  own  family  to 
an  enemy  whom  he  hated,  irritated  him  almost 
to  madness ;  and  there  was  no  degree  of  seve- 
rity to  wliich  he    might  not  liavc  proceeded 
against  a  grandson  wliom  he  rcproachcil  as  an 
unnatural  apostate.     ]Ic  was  prevented,  how- 
ever, from  carrying   his  harsh  resolutions  into 
execution  by   liis  death,  wliith   took  place  in 
1  ^49,  wlien  he  was  in  the  eigluy-seeond  year 
of    his    age,    and    had  held   the    Roman    see 
upwards   of    fifteen    years.      Almost    all    the 
Iiistoriaiis    of    the    fifteenth    century    ailirm, 
that   liis    death    was    occa.Moned    by   a    fever 
brought    on    bv    the    violent    passions    which 
tlie   behaviour  of   his   grand.son    excited  j  but 
in    Dr.  Robertson,   as   referred  to  at  the  end 
of   tliis  article,  tlie  reader  may   nuct  with  a 
more  authentic  account   of  this  event,  which 
attributes  it   to  a  defluxion   on  the  lungs,  at- 
tended   with   such  dangerous  symptoms,  that 
his  life  was   immediately  despaired   ol.     'Jhc 
character  of  this  pope  gave  rise  to  much  de- 
bate, even  in  the  last  century,  between  cardinal 
t^^iirini,  and  Schelhorn,  Tiiicling,  and   other 
writers.     The  cardinal  Las  used  his  utmost 


efforts  to  defctui  his  probity  and  merit,  his  pru- 
dence and  moderation  ;  while  the  two  !e..riied 
men  above  mentioned,  represent  hi.m  as  a  per- 
fidious politician,  whose  predominant  qualities 
were  dissiuiulation  and  fraud  ;  who  was  whol- 
ly intent  upon  raising  his  family,  and  ever  ready 
to  sacrifice  the  good  of  the  church  or  state,  to 
the  gr..iuleur  and  interests  of  his  numerous 
illegitimate  off  pring.  Machine,  in  a  note  to 
his  translation  of  .Mosheim,  as  quoted  below, 
mention;  some  shocking  instances  of  Kcentious 
and  criminal  exploits,  with  which  Paul  was 
reproached  in  a  book  published  before  his 
doith,  under  the  name  of  O^kiiio.  Besides  hi,i 
natur.il  son  Peter  Lewis,  he  had  a  natural 
daughter  named  Constantia,  who  was  marritd 
into  the  Sjcrza  family;  and  tlitir  chiUlren, 
Alexandei"  Farnese,and  Guido  Asc.mio  Sforza, 
he  created  cardinals  soon  after  his  cleetioi', 
wlien  they  were  scarcely  arrived  at  the  years  of 
discretion.  At  different  promotions,  he  creat- 
ed no  fewer  than  seventy-one  cardinals :  a  far 
greater  number  than  had  ever  yet  been  prefer- 
red to  tliat  dignity  by  any  pope.  Onuphrius 
sayS,  that  he  was  well  versed  in  most  branches 
of  literature,  and  a  generous  encourager  of 
learned  men.  lie  wrote  a  comment  upon 
"  Cicero's  Epistles  to  Atticus,"  before  his  pro- 
motion to  the  pontificate,  and  after  it,  .•>ome 
•'Letters"  in  a  polite  Latin  style,  to  his  parti- 
cular friend  canlinal  Sadolet,  and  to  Erasmus. 
Rycaut' sCoiit.cf  Pl.itina.  Diipiu.  A/ircri.  Bovjfr. 
Robertsiii  s  11  lit.  of  ChaiUs  V.  vcl.  III.  passim, 
and  vol.  IF.  p.  1 — 5.  Moth.  Hist.  Eccl.  Ju-.:  xvi. 
ii-ct.  i.  cap.  -l,.  and  sect.  Hi.  par.  i.  ,ap.  !.  Mod.  Vu. 
Hiit.  v.l.  XXUi  chap.  I.XX.  s,rt.  ly.-AL 

Paul  1\'.,  pope,  whose  former  name  was 
Jshii  Pucr  Cniaffiiy  was  the  son  of  count 
Montorio,  a  nobleman  of  an  illu-striousfamilv  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  borniii  the  year  1 476. 
Being  destined  for  the  church,  though  from  his 
rank  in  life,  without  any  other  nurit,  he  might 
expect  to  obtain  the  highest  ecclesiastical  pretcr- 
ments,  yet,  from  his  early  years,  he  applied  to 
study  with  all  the  assiduity  of  one  whose  sole 
dependence  was  on  his  pLTSOinl  attainments. 
By  this  means,  he  not  only  acquired  profound 
skill  in  schol.istic  theology,  but  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  and  of  polite 
literature,  the  study  of  which  nad  lately  been 
revived  in  Italy.  His  mind,  however,  niitural- 
ly  gloomy  and  severe,  was  more  formed  to 
imbibe  the  sour  spirit  of  the  former,  than  to 
receive  any  tincture  of  elegance  or  liberality  of 
sentiment  from  the  latter ;  so  that  he  acquired 
rather  the  qualities  and   patiions  of  a   niuiii. 
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thantlu  tjlents  requisite  for  the  conduct  of 
the  affairt  vi  the  world.  When  he  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  ape,  pope  Alexander  VI. 
made  liini  Iiis  chamberl.iin  ;  and  in  the  year 
1504,  pope' Julius  II.  cri  ited  him  archbishop 
of  Theatc,  or  Chicti,  in  the  Kcapolitan  domi- 
nions. By  the  same  pontiff  he  was  sent  in  the 
capacity  of  his  nuncio  to  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Arr.igon,  when  that  prince  took  possession  ot 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  in  the  year  15 131 
pope  Leo  X.  sent  him  in  the  same  character 
to  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England,  at  whose 
court  he  continued  three  years.  Upon  Ins 
return  from  this  mission  he  was  appointeil 
nuncio  to  Spain,  where  he  was  made  privy- 
counsellor  to  king  Ferdinand,  and  afterwards 
confirmed  in  the  same  post  by  his  grandson 
Charles  V.  Bur,  becoming  disgusted  with 
public  life,  he  languished  to  be  in  a  situation 
more  suited  to  his  taste  and  temper.  Having, 
tlierefore,  obtained  liis  recall,  he  relinquished 
the  paths  of  ambition,  refused  the  arch.bishop- 
ric  of  Brindisi,  which  was  offered  him  by 
Charles  V.  and  resigned  at  once  all  his  eccle- 
siastical preferments,  in  the  yearic24.  He 
then  retired  to  mount  Pincio,  where  he  in- 
stituted a  new  order  of  regular  priests,  whom 
he  denominr.tcd  Theatines,  from  the  arch- 
bishopric wliich  he  h.id  held,  and,  becoming  a 
member  of  tlicir  fraternity,  he  conformed  to 
all  the  rigorous  ru'es  to  which  he  had  subject- 
ed them,  preferring  the  solitude  of  a  monastic 
life,  witli  the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of  a 
new  order,  to  tiie  highest  dignities  and  great- 
est grandeur  which  the  court  of  Rome  could 
offer  him.  In  this  retrent  he  continued  many 
years,  until  pope  Paul  III.,  induced  by  the 
fame  of  his  sanctity,  called  him  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  consult  with  him  concerning  the  most 
proper  and  effectual  measures  for  suppressing 
heresy,  and  re-establishing  the  ancient  authori- 
ty of  the  church.  Having  tlius  enticed  him 
from  his  retirement,  the  pope,  partly  by  his 
entreaties,  and  partly  by  liis  authority,  persuad- 
ed him  to  re'assume  the  benefices  v/hich  lie 
had  resigned,  and  to  nccept  of  a  cardinal's  hat, 
in  the  year  1536. 

After  liaving  been  tluis  promoted  to  the 
purple,  Car.iffa  retained  his  nnonastic  austerity, 
both  under  the  artful  and  interested  pontificate 
ot  Paul,  and  the  <li>solute  government  of  Julius 
III.  He  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  all  innovation 
in  opinion,  and  had  ever  shewn  the  most  bigot- 
ed and  furious  zeal  against  Lutheranism.  He 
appeared  on  every  occasion  a  violent  advocate 
for  the  jurisdiction  and  discipline  of  the  church, 


and  was   the  cliief  instrument  in  esLiblishing 
the  formidable  and  odious  tribunal  of  the  in- 
quisition  in   the   papal  territories.     Upon  the 
death  of  pope  Marccllus  II.  in  1555,  the  con- 
clave  soon   united   in  the  choice  di  cardinal 
Caraffa  for   his  succesor,  who  was  then  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-nine ;  and   this  cir- 
cumstance  had  no  little   weight  in  promoting 
his  election,  as  it  flattered  the  other  competi- 
tors with  the  prospect  of  seeing,  ere  long,  an- 
other vacancy  in  the  papal  chair.     At  his  coro- 
nation, out  of  grateful  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Paul   III.   lie   took  the  na.",ic  of  I'aul  IV. 
When  the   Roman  courtiers  were  informed  of 
his  election,  from  the  austerity  of  his  character 
they  anticipated  a  severe  and  violent   pontifi- 
cate ;  while  the  people  of  Rome  were  appre- 
hensive of  seeing  the  rigour  of  monastic  man- 
ners substituted   in  the  room  of  the  gaiety  dr 
magnificence  to  which  tliey  Iind  been  so  long 
accustomed   in    the    papal    court.       However, 
Paul   commenced  his  government  by  ordering 
his  coronation  to  be   conducted    with  greater 
pomp  and  ceremony  than  usual ;  and  when  the 
master  of  his  household  enquired  in  what  man- 
ner he  chose  to  live,  he  haughtily  replied,  "as 
becomes  a  great   prince."     lie  also  used  great 
state  and  pomp  in  his  first  consistory,  when  he 
gave   audience    to   the   ambassadors    cf  Mary 
queen  of  England,   who   came   to  tender   her 
obedience  to  the  papal  see  ;  on  which  occasion 
he  gave  the  title  of  a  kingdom  to  Ireland.     Af- 
terwards, at  a  private  conference,  he  insisted 
that  all  the  ecclesiastical  possessions  whic!)  had 
been  seized  by  Henry  VIII.  should  be  restored 
to  the  church,  and  that  the  Peter-pence  should 
he   immediately  collected   for   the   use  of  the 
Roman    see.       Having    thus  attained    to    the 
highest   dignity   to  which  he  could  aspire,  the 
principal  object  which  he  appears  to  have  had 
at  heart  wp.s  the  aggrandizing  of  his  nephews, 
to  whom   he  gave  himself  up  with  unbounded 
confidence  and  attachment.     On  count  .Mon- 
torio,  the  eldest,  he  bestowed  the  dukedom  of 
Palliano,  of  which  he  had  violently  dispossessed 
Mark  Anthony  Cclonna ;    on   the  second  lie 
conferred  tl.e  government  of  Rome,  with  tiic 
county  of  Hr.gno,  and   the  title  of  marquis  of 
IMontebello  ;  and  the  youngest,  who  had  hither- 
to served  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  armies 
of  Spain  or  France,  he  created  a  cardinal,  and 
nominated   liim   to  the  important  legation  of 
Bologna. 

Unhappily  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  am- 
bition of  Paul's  nephews  was  too  aspiring  to 
be  satisfied  with  the   dignities  to  which   they 
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lia(il>ecn  appointCil.  Tl.cir  aiiiisi  were  tlivocted 
to  some  sovereign  and  inclcpcndent  cstablisli- 
ments,  such  as  had  been  procured  by  l>co  ami 
CJcment  for  tlic  Mtdici,  and  by  Paul  III.  for 
the  family  of  Farnese.  'Ibis  dcsijjn  they  saw 
no  prospect  wliatcver  of  accomplishing,  but  bv 
tiisposscssiiig  tlu;  enipcror  of  some  of  his  Italian 
dominions ;  and  to  attempt  such  an  undertak- 
ing, both  Paul  and  his  nephews  were  incited 
by  motives  of  resentment  as  well  as  of  interest. 
Cardinal  Caralla,  while  he  served  in  the  empe- 
ror's army  in  Germany,  had  been  put  under 
arrest  tor  chalieiij^ing  a  Spanish  olRctr  ;  and 
afterwards  he  was  pieventtd  by  the  emperor's 
orders  from  taking  possession  of  a  priory  in 
Naples,  which  the  pope  had  conferred  on  him. 
Distrusted  by  tliis  trcMtment,  lie  abruptly  quit- 
ted the  imperial  service,  and  entered  that  of 
France  \  in  wliich  the  friendship  which  he 
contracted  with  Strozzi,  the  commander  of 
the  French  army  in  'J'uscany,  proved  the 
means  not  only  of  warmly  attaching  him  to 
the  French  interest,  but  of  inspiring  him  with 
a  mortal  antipathy  to  the  emperor,  as  the  great 
enemy  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
Italian  states.  An<l  Paul  himself  w;.s  disposed 
to  receive  impressions  unfavourable  to  the  em- 
peror, owing  to  the  opposition  wliich  Lis  elec- 
tion to  the  papacy  had  met  with  from  the  car- 
dinals of  the  imperial  faction,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  ancient  injuries  which  l>e  had  receiv- 
ed from  Charles  or  his  ministers.  In  tliis  state 
of  his  mind,  his  nephews  repeatedly  alarmed 
him  with  pretended  discoveries  of  conspiracies 
against  his  life  and  theirs,  formed  by  the  im- 
perial minist'-r  and  his  partizans  at  Rome ; 
till  at  length  they  inflamed  his  resentment  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  lie  confmed  some  of  the  car- 
dinals most  attacheil  to  the  emperor  in  the  cas- 
tle of  St.  Angelo,  and  persecuted  with  the 
greatest  severity  some  of  the  Roman  barons 
who  were  in  the  same  interest.  He  then  re- 
solved, in  cotiforniity  with  the  advice  of  his 
nephews,  to  en<le3vour  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  French  king  against  tlio 
emperor.  With  this  view,  he  sent  a  person  of 
confidence  directly  to  the  court  of  France,  who 
proposed  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  be- 
tween the  pope  and  Henry,  v/ho  was  then  at 
war  with  tiie  emperor.  According  to  the 
articles  of  this  alliance,  they  were  to  attack  the 
duchy  of  Tuscapy  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
with  their  united  forces ;  and,  in  case  tlieir 
arms  should  prove  successful,  its  ancient  re- 
publican form  of  government  was  to  be  rc- 
cetablishcU  in  the  totnicr,  and  the  investiture 


of  tlie  latter  prai:tf  d  to  one  of  the  French 
king's  sons;  reserving  a  certain  (erritoritv  for. 
the  ecclesiastical  5tate,  and  independent  estab- 
lishments for  each  of  Paul's  nephews. 

I  he  propos:'.!  of  such  a  treaty  proved  very 
acceptable  to  Heiny  himself,  who  was  all  :red 
by  the  prospect  whitli  it  opened  to  liiin  of  ac- 
t|uiring  those  Itali.'.n  dominions,  for  wi  icii  bis 
predecessors  had  so  often  contended ;  and 
when  it  was  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
council,  the  reasons  for  entering  into  it  ad- 
dressed to  the  king's  ambition  by  the  duke  oj" 
Guise  and  the  cardii.al  of  Lorraine,  triumphed 
over  the  prudent  rciDonstrances  against  it  urged 
by  the  constable  Montmorency  and  others  of 
tlu;  wiser  member-,  and  Henry  deternii.''.ert 
tliat  the  cardinal  should  be  sent  to  Rome,  with 
full  powers  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  In  the 
mean  ti.ne  the  pope,  having  had  leisure  to  ror 
iieet  on  the  danger  and  uncertain  issue  of  a 
war  with  so  powerful  a  prince  as  the  emperor, 
and,  probably,  yielding  to  the  address  with 
which  the  iinpctial  anibassador  had  laboured 
to  soothe  him,  began  to  lose  much  of  his 
ardour  for  continuing  the  negotiation  with 
France  ;  when  intelligence  which  he  leceivcd 
from  Germany  rekindled  all  his  former  rage 
against  the  emperor,  and  made  him  desirous  of 
putting  the  last  hand  to  tlie  treaty.  It  bcought 
bin:  advice  of  the  recess  of  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg, and  of  the  toleration  which  was  thereby 
granted  to  the  Protestants  in  CJtrmany.  This 
information  excited  in  him  most  violent  trans- 
ports of  passion.  F'ull  of  high  ideas  with  re- 
spect to  the  papal  prerogative,  and  animated 
with  the  fiercest  zeal  against  liercsy,  he  con- 
sidered the  as.sembly's  decision  concerning  reli- 
gious matters,  to  be  a  presumptuous  and  un- 
pardonable encroachment  on  that  jurisdiction 
which  belonged  to  him  alone,  and  regarded 
t!ie  indulgence  which  had  been  given  to  the 
Protestants,  as  an  impious  act  of  that  power 
which  the  diet  had  u-iirped.  He  insisted  that 
the  recess  should  be  immediately  ileclared  ille- 
gal and  void ;  thrc.vtening  tl>e  emperor  and 
king  of  the  Romans,  should  they  either  refuse 
or  delay  to  gratify  hinj  in  this  respect,  with  the 
severest  effects  of  his  vengeance,  tiuch  a  tone 
ofauihoiity  and  command,  nugbt  have  bee: i 
assumed  by  a  pontitVof  the  twelfth  century  ; 
but  in  t!ie  age  of  CliarL*  V.  it  was  impotent 
and  contemptible  cxMavagance.  In  this  dispo- 
sition the  cardiiul  of  Lorraine  found  the  pope, 
and  soon  obtained  hjs  signature  to  a  treaty, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  ruin  of  a  princr 
against  whom  be  was  so  higliLy  e.v;»speri',ed  , 
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:.ml  afterwards  both  parties  began  privately  to  had  gained  over  to  his  party,  he  completely  suc- 

prcpare  lor  putting  it  in  cxicution.  cccded   in  the  object  of  liis  mission.     All  the 

Scarcely  had  the  treaty  between  tlie  pope  and  prudent    remonstrances  of  Montmorency  and 

the  king  ot  France  been  signe«l   two  months,  the  other  wise  advisers  of  the  king  were  ilisrc- 

before    Henry   forgot    tiie    obligations    vnuler  garded ;  the  nuncio  absolved   Henry   from  his 

which  it  laid  him,"  and  agreed  to  a  truce  with  ojth  ;  and   he   signed   a   new  treaty    with  the 

the  emperor,  who  was  upon   the   point   of  re-  pope,  whieli  rekindlal  the  llamcs  of  war  both  in 

signing  all  his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  sen  Italy  and  the  Low- countries.  Upon  this  a  mcs- 

l'!>ilip,  and  of  retiring  from  the  world.     When  scnger  was  dippatelied  to  meet  cardinal  Kebiba, 

the   news   re.iehed   Rome   that   this  truce  was  witli  information  of   what  had  passed,  and  iii- 

aetually  concluded,  and  sworn  to  by  Henry  as  struetions  for  him  to  return  to  Rome. 
wlII  as  Charles  and  Philip,  in    Tebrunry  155^)1         As  soon  as  Paul  was  informed  by  his  nephew 

it  excited  in   the   pope  and   his  nephews  the  that  there  was  a  f.iir  prospect  ci  his  succeeding 


utmost  astonishment  and  ttrrcr.  They  were 
conscious  that,  by  their  engagements  with  the 
I'rcnch  king,  which  were  no  lorger  secret,  they 
had  iiighiy  irritated  tlie  empeior  and  his  son  ; 
and,  iinding  that  the  duke  of  Alva  had  begim  to 
assemble  troops  on  tiio  frontiers  of  the  eeele- 
sijstieal  state,   they  dreadi-d  that   they  should 


in  this  ncgoeiation,  he  threw  (lif'the  mask  :  put 
under  arrest  the  Spanisli  envoy  at  his  court ; 
treated  with  much  severity  and  injustice  all 
those  whoni  he  suspected  of  being  attached  to 
the  Spani>h  interest;  and  ordered  a  legal  in- 
formation to  he  presented  in  a  consistory  of 
cardinals  against  Philip,  on   pretence   that,  as 


feel   the   full  weight  of  tliat  vengeance  which  liis  liege-lord,  he  had  a  right  to  deprive  him  of 

they    merited.        Under    these   circumstances,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  account  ot  his  hav- 

Paul  determined  to  have  recourse  to  the  arts  of  ing  failed  in  the  payment  of  the  annual  tribute 

negociation  and  intrigue.     He  affected,  as  be-  due  to  the  pope   from  the  possessor  of  it,  as 

ing  the  father  of  tiie  christian  church,  to  ap-  v'ell  as  of  various  acts  of  treason  against  the 


prove  higWy  of  the  truce,  considering  it  to  be 
u  happy  expedient  for  putting  a  stop  to  tlie 
cflusion  of  christian  blood  ;  and  lie  exhorted 
the   rival   princes  to   embrace   this  favourable 


holy  sec.  I'ut  while  Paul  was  weakly  display- 
ing such  proofs  of  liis  pride  and  resentment, 
Philip  discovered  an  amazing  moderation  on 
his   part.       Having    imbibed   from    his    early 


opportunity  of  setting  on  foot  a  negotiation  for    youth  a  profound   veneration  for  the  lioly  see, 
•a  defmiiive  peace,  olVering  himself  to  be  medi- 
ator between  them.     I  nder  this  pretext,  he 


nominated  cardinal  Rebiba  his  nuncio  to  the 
court  of  I'russ'ls,  and  his  nephew  c.irdinal 
Caratl'a  to  that  of  Paris,     liut  the  real  design 


wiien  he  foresaw  a  rupture  with  the  pope  ap- 
proacliiiig,  he  entertained  strong  scruples 
against  the  lawfulness  of  taking  arms  against 
the  vicegerent  of  Christ.  And  after  these 
had  been  in  a  considerable  measure  removed 


of  CaralTa's  embassy,  was  to  solicit  the  I'reneh  by  the  Spanish  divines  wliom  he  consulted  on 
king  to  renounce  the  treaty  of  truce,  and  to  that  point,  he  nevertheless  continued  to  deli- 
renew  his  engagements  with  the  holy  see;  and     berate  and  delay,  and  gave  orders  to  the  duke 


he  was  coninv.nided  to  spare  neither  entreaties, 
nor  promises,  nor  bribes,  in  order  to  gain  that 
point.  In  pursuance  ot  liis  instructions,  Caraf- 
fa  set  out  instantly  for  Paris,  and  travelled  with 
the  utmost  expedition  ;  while  Rebiba  was  pur- 
posely detained  at  Rome  for  several  weeks, 
and  when  it  became  necessary  for  liim  to  begin 
his  journey,  he  was  ordered  to   protract  it  as 


of  Alva,  to  use  every  art  of  persuasion  before 
he  should  have  iTCOurfc  to  arms.  Though 
naturally  averse  to  all  mild  expedients,  Alva 
complied  with  his  instructions ;  and  by  letters 
and  messengers,  complained,  remonstrated, 
and  even  soothed  and  flattered  both  Paul  and 
his  nephews.  All  his  endeavours,  however, 
were    inettectual ;  till  at   length,   finding  that 


much  as  possible,  that  the  issue   of  Carafia's    every  overture  of  peace,  and  every  appearance 

of  hesitation  on  liis  part,  increased  the  pontitFs 
arrogance,  he  took  the  field  and  entered  the 
ecclesiastical  territories.  As  none  of  the 
French  forces  which  by  the  treaty  with  Henry 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  pope's  assistance   were 


negotiation  might  be  known  before  he  could 
arrive  at  Brussels.  In  the  mean  time  Caraff'a 
arrived  at  l^aris,  where  he  presented  a  conse- 
crated ^word  to  the  king,  and  by  his  remon- 
strances and  promises,  which  were  supported 


not  only  bv   the  persuasions  of  the  duke  of  yet  arrived,  Alva   soon  became  master  of  the 

Cjuise  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  of  horrain,  Campagna   Romana,  taking   possession  of  the 

liut  by  the  address  of  the  queen,  and  the  more  cities  in  the  name  of  the  sacred  colJege  and  the 

ft  v.erful  arts  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  wlicm  he  future  pope  ;  and  he  continued  to  advance,  till 
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his  troops,  by  making  excursion  even  to  tlic 
gates  ot  Rome,  filled  tliat  city  witli  consternu- 
tion.  In  tliis  situation  Caralla  found  his  uncle's 
affairs  upon  his  return  from  France;  and,  know- 
ing the.  importance  of  obtaining  time  for  the 
arrival  of  the  expected  succours,  lie  prevailed 
on  Paul,  who,  from  pride  and  obstinacy,  was 
extremely  reluctant,  to  apply  to  Alva  for  a  ces- 
sation of  arms.  That  commander  was  the 
more  disposed  to  close  with  the  overture,  as  he 
found  it  necessary  to  recruit  his  forces,  that  he 
might  be  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  approach- 
ing French  army.  A  truce  was  accurdingly 
concluded  for  ten,  and  afterwards  for  forty  days, 
during  which  various  schemes  of  peace  were 
proposed,  without  any  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
the  pope.  This  he  shewed  suflRcieiitly  on  the 
arrival  of  one  body  of  French  troops,  and  the 
receipt  of  a  considerable  sum  remitted  by  the 
king  of  France  •,  when  he  became  more  arro- 
gant than  ever,  and  banished  all  thoughts  from 
his  mind,  but  those  of  war  and  revenge. 

But  while  the  pope  was  thus  intent  on  tlie 
destruction  of  liis  enemies,  either  he  iK'glected, 
or  found  tlrat  it  exceeded  his  power,  to  make 
those  preparations  for  war  which  c.ir.linnl 
Carafta  had  promised  in  his  name.  \\  hen, 
therefore,  the  duke  of  Cuise,  who  was  com- 
mander in  chief  of  tiie  Frtneh  arniy,  arrived  at 
Rome  in  1557,  to  his  great  mortification,  he 
■was  furnished  neither  with  tlie  number  of 
troops,  nor  necessary  supplirs,  which  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  -,  nor  had  he  the  least  pros- 
pect that  the  pope  would  ever  be  able  to  fulfil 
his  cngagemer.tj.  However,  urged  on  by  the 
jiope's  impatience  for  action,  h,.-  marclied  to- 
wards Naples,  and  began  his  operations.  But 
tlie  duke  of  Alva,  by  adopting  and  adhering 
steadily  to  a  defensive  system,  jireveiited  hitn 
from  obt.rinirg  any  success  of  import.mce,  bo- 
fore  sickness  began  to  waste  his  army,  and  a 
violent  dissension  had  arisen  between  him  and 
the  commander  of  the  papal  fiices.  In  tliis 
piiuaiion  of  aftairs,  the  Spaniards  reneweil  tlieir 
incursions  into  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  by 
their  progress  overwlielmed  the  pope  with  such 
terror,  that  he  earnestly  entreated  the  duke  of 
tJuise  to  h.isten  towards  Rome  for  his  defence. 
With  this  ri-i|uest  the  duke  complied;  but  he 
.soon  foimd  himself  under  the  necessity  of  leav- 
ing I'.nd  at  the  mercy  of  that  prince,  towards 
whom  he  had  displ.iyed  such  an  inveterate  ani- 
mosity. IJy  the  tot.d  defeat  of  tlie  army  of  the 
king  tjf  France  in  the  memorable  battle  of  .'•t. 
fljiintinin  the  f.ow-counirics,  the  whoh-  kiiig- 
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dom  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion ;  and  Henry,  among  other  measures  which 
he  adopted  in  order  to  make  head  against  the 
enemy,  sent  orders  to  the  duke  of  Cuise,  re- 
quiring liim,  together  with  all  his  army,  to 
return  Instantly  for  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try. 'I'lie  first  account  of  that  fata!  battle  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  the  cov.ricr  whom  Henry 
had  sent  to  recall  the  duke  of  GuijC.  As 
Paul,  even  with  tlie  assistance  of  his  French 
auxiliaries,  hatl  hardly  been  able  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  SpaIli^h  arms,  he  was  scnsible 
tliat,  as  soon  as  he  was  diprivcd  of  their  pro- 
tection, his  territories  must  be  immediately 
over-run.  lie,  therefore,  rcmoiistrattd  with 
the  utmost  violence  against  the  departure  of 
the  French  army,  reproaching  the  duke,  to 
wliose  ill  conduct  he  .ittributcd  his  being 
brought  into  such  an  unhappy  situ.ition,  and 
complaining  of  (he  king,  for  deserting  him  so 
ungenerously  under  sucii  ci;cum?tanet5.  'Die 
duke  of  Giiisc's  orders,  however,  were  peremp- 
tory J  and  Paul,  proud  and  obstin  ite  as  he  was, 
found  it  necessary  to  accommodate  his  conduct 
to  the  exigency  of  his  aff.(irs.  He,  therefore, 
cmjiloyed  the  mediation  of  the  Venetians,  and 
of  Cosmo  di  .Medici,  in  order  to  obtain  peace, 
riie  $aii\e  motives  which  made  Piiilip  'o  averse 
to  entering  into  this  war  with  the  pontiil,  en- 
gaged him  to  listen  to  the  first  proposals  of  this 
nature  from  Paul,  and  determined  him  to  have 
matters  brought  to  a  cnnchi«ion  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Accordingly,  the  duke  of  Alva,  on  the 
part  of  Philip,  and  cardinal  Carafta,  in  the 
name  of  his  uncle,  after  a  short  conference, 
terminatcil  the  war  on  the  following  condi- 
tions:  tliat  Prtul  should  renounce  his  Ic.igue 
with  Henry,  and  observe  a  strict  neutrality  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  ;  that  Philip  should 
instantly  restore  all  the  towns  of  the  ccclcsiasti- 
c.il  territory  ai  which  he  h.id  taken  pos»c^sion  ; 
that  the  claims  of  the  Caratlas  to  the  duchy 
of  Palliano,  and  other  demesnes  ol  the  Colon- 
nas,  should  be  referred  to  the  decision"  of  the 
republic  of  Wnicc ;  and  that  the  duke  of  .\lv.i 
should  go  to  Rome,  and,  afttr  asking  pardon  of 
Paul  in  his  ov/n  name,  and  in  that  of  his  mas- 
ter, for  having  invaded  the  sacred  patrimony 
ot  the  church,  s!:ould  receive  the  pope's  ibsolu- 
tioii  liom  that  crime.  Tluse  terms  wrre  lit'-- 
r.illy  fulfilled  ;  ami  thus  P.iul,  through  Philip's 
scrupulous  tiniiditv,  finislie<l  an  unprospcrous 
war  without  any  detriment  to  the  pap  d  sec. 
'Fhe  coi>«iucror  apjK-areJ  humble,  and  acknow- 
hdgcd    his    error;     wliilc  he   who   ha<l    been 
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vjnquislicd  retained  Ms  usual  haughtiness, 
and  was  treated  with  every  mark  of  supe- 
riority. 

As    soon   as     afl'jirs    in     the    ecclesiastical 
state  were  again   settled   in   tranquillity,  Paul 
sent  legates  to   the  kings  of  France  and  Spain, 
oflcrinj;  himself  as  nitvliator  of  their  dllfcren- 
ces ;  but   without   any   success.     In  the  mean 
time  he  applied  himself  to  render  his  favourite 
tribunal  of  the  inquisition  a  more  efficient  in- 
strument for  the  eradication  of  heresy.     With 
this  view,  he  directed   the   inquiNitors  to  draw 
up  a  catalogue  of  such  books   as  were  thought 
proper  to  be  condemned  as  impious  and  here- 
tical.    This  Ii.'i/i'x  /lApiirgntorius  was  puhWbhcd 
two  years  afterwards ;  and   all  were  prohibit- 
ed, under  pain  of  excommunication,  incapacity 
of  enjoying  any  offices  or  benefices,  perpetual 
infamy,  and  other  arbitrary  punishments,  from 
possessing  or  reading  any  of  rlie  books  mention- 
ed  in    that   catalogue.     The    pope,   likewise, 
ordered  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  to  take 
cognizance  of  several  crimes,  which  before  had 
been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  courts  ; 
and  he  incurred  universal  odium,  by  being   so 
active  and  diligent  in  his  enquiry  after  crimi- 
nals, that  he  quickly  filled  all  the  prisons  of  the 
inquisition.     About   this  time,  to   the  general 
surprize  of  his  court,  he  deprived  cardinal  Pole 
of  his  legation  in  England,  and  recalled  him  to 
Rome  ;  actuated  in  so  doing,  as  it  was  suppos- 
ed, by  a  desire  of  gratifying  his  own  private 
resentment  against  that  prelate,  whom  lie  had 
formerly   accused   of  heresy   in   tlie  conclave. 
In  the  year  1558,  the  college  of  the  electors  of 
the    empire  having  been   assembled  at  Frank- 
fort, the  prince  of  Orange  laid  before  them  the 
instrument  with  which   he  had  been  entrusted 
by  Charles  V.  containing  his  resignation  of  the 
imperial  crown,  and  transfer  of  it  to  Ferdinand 
king    of  the    Romans ;  which  the  college  ac- 
-cepteil   and   approved,  and  put   Ferdinand   in 
possession   of  all  the  ensigns  of  tlie  imperial 
dignity.      But   when  the    new   emperor    sent 
Guzman  his   chancellor  to  acquaint  the  pope 
with   this  transaction,  to  testify  his  reverence 
towards  the  holy  see,  and  to  signify  that   he 
would  soon  dispatch  an  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary, to  treat  with  his  holiness  concerning  his 
coronation  ;  Paul,    whom    neither    experience 
nor  disappointments  could  teach  to  bring  down 
his  lofty   ideas  of  papal  prerogative  to  such  a 
moderate  standard  as  suited  the  genius  of  the 
times,  refused  to  admit  the  envoy  into  his  pre- 
sence,   and   declared   ali   the   proceedings   at 


Frankfort  illegal  and  invalid.  He  contended 
that  the  pope,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Clirist,  wac; 
entrusted  with  the  keys  both  of  spiritual  aii'! 
civil  government ;  that  from  him  the  imperiji 
jurisdiction  was  derived  ;  thiit  the  instrumcin 
of  Cliarks's  resignation  had  been  presented  in 
an  improper  court,  as  it  belonged  to  tlie  po|)i: 
alone  to  reject  or  to  accept  of  it,  and  to  nomi- 
nate a  person  to  fill  the  imperial  throne ;  and 
that  Ferdinand,  by  ratifying  the  concessions  of 
several  diets  in  favour  ot  heretics,  had  rendi'r- 
ed  himself  unworthy  of  the  imperial  dignity. 
But  he  afterwards  added  with  an  appearance 
of  condescension,  that  if  Feviinand  would  re- 
nounce all  title  to  the  impeiiil  crown,  founded 
on  the  election  at  Frankfort,  profess  repentance 
for  his  past  conduct,  and  hunibly  supplicate 
him  to  confirm  Charles's  resignation  as  well  as 
his  own  assumption  of  the  empire,  he  might 
expect  every  mark  of  favour  from  liis  paternal 
clemency  and  goodness.  Without  entering 
into  the  questions  concerning  the  nature  or 
extent  of  the  papal  jurisdiction,  Guzman  en- 
deavoured to  engage  Paul's  attention  to  those 
motives  of  policy,  which  should  induce  him  to 
recognize  Ferdinand  as  emperor ;  and  liis 
arguments  were  seconded,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, by  an  ambassador  whom  Philip  sent  to 
Rome  on  purpose.  But  Paul,  who  deemed  it 
a  crime  to  listen  to  any  considerations  suggest- 
ed by  human  prudence  or  policy,  when  lie 
thought  himself  called  upon  to  assert  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  papal  see,  remained  inflexible  ; 
and  during  his  pontificate,  Ferdinand  was  not 
acknowledged  as  etnperor  by  the  court  of 
Rome. 

The  same  antiquated  and  wild  pretensions 
were  maintained  by  Paul  in  the  instance  of 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  England  ;  who  despised 
hio  impotent  claims,  threw  off"  the  papal  yoke, 
and,  alter  the  example  of  her  father  and  bro- 
ther, assumed,  w  iih  the  concurrence  of  parlia- 
ment, the  supremacy  in  all  matters  ecclesiasti- 
cal as  well  as  temporal  within  her  dominions. 
'Fhe  mortification  which  this  event  must  have 
occasioned  to  Paul,  was  soon  increased  by  the 
intelligence  received  from  his  nuncio  in  Ger- 
many, that  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1558,  Fer- 
dinand had  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Passau, 
which  established  the  peace  of  religion,  and 
also  the  decrees  of  the  subsequent  diets.  Nor 
could  the  satisfaction  which  he  affected  be  real, 
when  he  had  official  information  brought  to 
him  that  peace  was  concluded  between  France 
and  Spain  in  April   1559;  since  by  one  of  th'^ 
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articles,  Henry  and  Philip  bouml  tlicmseh-es  to 
labour  in  concert  for  procuring  the  convoca- 
tion ot  a  general  council,  in  order  to  promote 
the  reformation  of  the  church,  and  to  devise 
expedients  for  establishing  unity  and  concord 
in  the  religious  world.  If  lie  indulged  any 
hopes  that,  by  his  negotiations  with  Henry,  he 
mij^ht  still  be  able  to  bring  about  a  change  of 
aff.iirs  favourable  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
papal  see,  they  were  entirely  dissipated  by  the 
news  of  the  dcatii  of  that  prince  in  the  follow- 
ing month  of  July.  In  the  mean  time,  P.\ul 
vas  <ksirous  of  convincing  the  world,  that  he 
had  sincerely  at  heart  a  correction  of  abuses  in 
the  church.  'Whh  this  view,  he  ordered  all 
bishops  to  proceed  to  their  own  dioceses,  and 
all  those  wlio  had  embraced  a  monastic  life,  to 
return  to  their  monnsteiios,  admitting  of  no  ex- 
cuse from  ilie  last,  but  denoinicing  an  anathema 
against  those  wl.o  should  disobey  ;  anil  he  ex- 
ecuted his  mandate  in  his  own  territories  with 
such  sigour,  that  many  of  the  vagrant  monks 
were  imprisoned,  and  several  of  them  sent  to 
the  gallies.  J'owards  the  close  of  his  life,  that 
he  might  give  evidence  of  his  impartiality  in 
punishing  crimes  without  distinction  of  j)er- 
sons,  he,  for  once,  afl'ortled  general  satisfaction 
by  directing  his  severity  against  his  nephews, 
who  had  scandalously  abused  the  trusts  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  Having  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  many  enormities  of  which 
they  were  guilty,  in  a  full  consistory  he  remov- 
ed cardinal  CaratVa  from  all  administration  of 
affairs,  deprived  him  of  his  legation  of  Bologna, 
and  banished  him  to  Patricia  ;  and  he  dismiss- 
ed the  duke  of  Palliano,  and  the  marquis  of 
Montebello,  from  their  high  ofTices  in  the  court 
and  army,  ordering  them  to  retire  to  their 
castles,  and  refusing  to  hearken  to  any  inter- 
cessions made  by  the  cardinals  on  their  belialf. 
He,  likewise,  suppressed  some  new  unpopular 
taxes,  which,  he  pretended,  had  been  imposed 
without  l>is  knowledge.  After  the  banishment 
of  iiis  neplicws,  he  behaved  for  some  time  with 
more  than  usual  serenity,  and  is  reported  to 
have  said,  that  from  that  period  he  ought  to 
begin  to  count  the  years  of  liis  pontificate. 
His  intention,  however,  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
his  adrtjinistraiion,  if  it  was  sincere,  was  de- 
layed to  too  late  a  period  ;  for  lie  died  of  a 
dropsy  on  the  i6th  of  August  1551;,  in  the 
cighty-fourtli  year  of  his  age,  and  alter  i\c  had 
presided  over  the  Roman  church  four  years 
and  between  two  and  three  months. 

By   his  arrogance,  ferocious  violence,  exces- 
sive severity,  and   oppressive   taxc;,  Paul  had 


ren  itrcd  himsdf  so  universulty  tiie  object  of 
hatred  to  the  Romans,  iliat,  wh-.n  he  wa:-  on 
liis  deatii-bed,  th.-y  rose  tun-ult-.ir u'ly,  ct:r-.ed 
his  name  and  fairjily,  and  then  flying  to  the 
Capitol,  struck  ofl' tile  licjil  of  a  statue  erett- 
ed  to  him  there  but  tlirce  months  b..-forc,  which 
they  dr,igged  with  a  ilitiusand  insults  throu^;h 
all  the  public  streets  of  the  city,  ar.d  at  last 
tlirew  into  thi-  Tiber.  '1  he  populac,  having 
thus  vented  their  rage  upon  the  st.itue,  crowdtd 
to  the  prison  of  the  inquisition,  foiced  open  tlie 
doors,  released  several  hundred  prisoneis,  only 
requiring  them  to  swear  that  they  were  good 
Catholics,  and  then  set  fire  to  iho  building, 
whieli  was  soon  reduced  to  ashes,  witii  all  the 
processes,  papers,  and  records  of  tliit  court. 
.Afterwards,  an  edict  having  been  publishcil, 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  for  abolish- 
ing the  arms  of  the  Carafta  family,  the  populace 
spread  themselves  all  over  the  city,  and  broke 
or  defaced  every  monument  bearing  the  name 
or  arms  of  the  Ciraffas,  with  such  dispatch, 
that  the  same  day  there  was  no  memorial  of 
them  left.  Paul  was  the  .luthor  of  a  trcatire 
"  de  .Symbolo;''  another  "  de  cmendanda  Kc- 
clesia  ad  Paulum  III.  j"  "  Rcgulx  Tlieatino- 
rum,"  &c.  Rycaiit's  C-Jitin.  cf  I'lalma. 
Diiphi.  Morfri.  lionvfr,  R'^tfrt  sen's  Hist. 
('I:arlcs  V.  vol.  IV.  booh  i.v — xii.  U'ntscn's 
Hist.  Philip  I  J.  vol.  I.  beck  a.  Med.  Un.  Hi.>l. 
vil.  XX 1 1 1,  ch.  Ixx.  sea.  1 7.— M. 

PAUL  v.,  pope,  formerly  called  Camillo 
Borgkese,  was  descended  from  a  family  of  some 
distinction  at  .Sienna,  and  born  at  Rome,  in  the 
year  1552.  He  principally  atr»ched  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  civil  law,  in  which  faculty  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  acquired  such 
high  reputation  for  his  knoM-kdge  of  it,  that  he 
was  made  referendary  of  both  signets.  In  the 
year  1588,  he  was  constituted  vice-legate  of 
liologna  ;  and  pope  Gregory  XIV.  appointed 
liim  to  fill  the  important  office  of  auditor  of  the 
chamber.  15y  pope  Clement  VIII.  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  sent 
nuncio  into  Spain  ;  and  after  his  return  froi). 
that  mission,  the  same  pontifi"  nominated  hici 
his  vicar,  which  is  one  of  tlie  four  principal 
dignities  in  tlie  Roman  church.  Upon  the 
dc.ith  of  Leo  XL  in  tiie  year  1605,  various 
candidates  for  the  vacant  throne  were  unsuc- 
cessfully proposed  by  their  respective  friends  in 
the  conclave,  and  among  others,  cardinals  Ucl- 
l.irniinc  and  Uaronius.  At  length  the  nomina- 
tion of  cardin.d  Uorghese  met  with  the  concur- 
rence of  all  parties,  his  vigorous  age  of  fifty- 
three  beitig  the  only  objection  brought  forw^rdi 
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3f:  liiist  him,  and  th.it  soon  n-niovc.l.  ^  At  his 
coroiiitioii  he  took  tlie  name  of  Paul  V.  Not 
long  after  he  was  cstablishcci  in  the  govern- 
ment, he  discovered  his  spirit  of  nepotism,  by 
bestowing  his  cardinal's  hat  on  Scipio  Cafta- 
relii,  his  sister's  son,  and  by  appointing  his  two 
brothers,  Francis  and  John  liaptist,  to  the  high 
and  important  posts  of  governor  of  the  Vatican 
and  governor  of  St.  Angelo.  No  one  of  his 
predecessors  exceeded  this  pontitl  in  ztal  for 
advancing  the  ecclesiastical  authority  and  juris- 
diction of  the  papal  see,  or  shewed  himself  more 
riolcnt  in  endeavouring  to  execute  his  vengeance 
upon  such  as  encroached  upon  his  pretended 
prerogatives.  He  was  earnest  in  his  solicita- 
tions to  the  king  of  France,  that  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Trent  might  be  published  in 
his  dominions.  He  endeavoureil  to  procure 
from  the  king  of  Spain  an  exemption  for  the 
Jesuits  from  tiie  payment  of  their  tenths.  He 
also  solicited  that  monarch  to  send  the  regent 
of  I'onte  to  Rome,  because  thnt,  in  obedience 
to  the  king's  edict,  he  had  sent  two  booksellers 
of  Naples  to  the  gallics,  for  selling  tlie  eleventh 
volumes  of  the  "  Annals"  of  Baronius,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  royal  prohibition.  '1  heir  crime,  if 
they  were  chargeable  with  any  guilt,  he  main- 
tained, fell  only  under  the  cognizance  of  tlie  ec- 
clesiastical power,  and  called  for  the  censure  and 
punishment  of  the  church.  He  cliose  to  Ik' 
cfFended  with  the  republic  of  l.ucca,  for  pub- 
lishing an  edict  prohibiting  all  commerce  and 
correspondence  with  such  of  the  citizens  as  had 
cmbr.iced  the  protectant  religion  and  retired 
from  their  coir.itry.  The  edict  he  allowed  to 
be  in  itself  both  pious  and  commendable  -,  but, 
as  it  was  founded  upon  an  assumption  of  juris- 
diction to  which  the  civil  power  had  no  pre- 
tension, he  insisted  upon  its  being  repealed, 
that  the  subject  might  be  properly  taken  up  by 
the  spiritual  tribunal.  He,  likewise,  resented 
the  conduct  of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  in  sup- 
pressing a  seditious  congregation  which  as- 
sembled at  a  chapel  of  the  Jesuits  in  their  city, 
threatening  them  with  interdictions  and  ex- 
communications, if  they  did  not  reverse  pro- 
cedings  which  infringed  on  the  privileges  of 
ecclesiastics. 

But  Paul's  jealousy  of  his  authority,  and 
violent  zeal  in  defence  of  the  pretended  prero- 
gatives of  his  see,  were  more  particularly  dis- 
played in  the  rash  and  unsuccessful  contest 
into  which  he  entered  with  the  republic  of 
Venice,  in  the  year  1606.  The  Venetians 
had  published  several  laws  for  restraining  the 
power  and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy.     They 


had  prohibited  the  building  of  new  duuehes, 
convents,  and  monasteries,  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  seignory,  and  had  dcelared 
ecclesiastics  incapable  of  making  any  new 
acquisition  of  immoveable  property,  without 
leave  from  tlie  senate.  'I'hey  ha(l,  likewise, 
imprisoned  and  prosecuted,  by  their  own 
authority,  an  abbot  and  a  canon  who  had  been 
guilty  of  capital  crimes.  When  intelligence 
ot  these  proceedings  was  brought  to  the  pope, 
he  immediately  sent  two  briefs  to  his  nuncio  at 
Venice,  one  for  annulling  the  new  made  laws  ; 
and  the  other  ordering  the  two  prisotKrs  to  be 
remitted  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  \\heii 
these  arbitrary  conmiands  were  signiiied  to  the 
republic,  disdaining  to  sacriliee  their  liberties 
at  the  papal  footstool,  they  refused  obedience, 
and  ddended  their  conduct  with  great  spirit, 
while  some  of  the  cardinals  endeavoured  to 
mediate  an  accommodation.  But  when  Paul 
found  that  they  resisted  his  imperious  demands, 
his  ambitious  fury  was  in  (lamed  to  theJiighest 
pitch.  Having  siiilered  himself  to  be  publicly 
stikil,  Fiit-iJaii  upofi  earth,  the  vtciiarch  of 
Chi-uttndom,  and  ihi;  supporter  of  papal  oinnipo- 
tftice,  he  was  determined  that  they  should  feel 
the  full  weight  of  his  vengeance.  According- 
ly, he  thundered  out  a  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion and  interdict  against  the  republic,  to  take 
place  if  they  refused  to  give  him  complete  satis- 
faction within  twentj-four  days.  On  the  other 
iiand,  the  Venetians,  declaving  that  unjust 
and  tyrannical  mandate  null  and  void,  pro- 
hibited any  of  the  ecclesiastics  within  their 
dominions  from  paying  any  regard  to  it,  and 
obliged  the  clergy  to  perform  divine  service 
as  usual.  At  the  same  time  they  banish- 
ed from  their  territories  the  Jesuits  and  Capu- 
chins, who  had  tliought  proper  openly  to  break 
the  laws  of  tlie  state,  by  obeying  the  pope.  In 
this  contest  they  employed  their  ablest  pens, 
particularly  that  of  the  learned  and  ingenious 
father  Paul  Sarpi,  of  the  order  of  Servitcs,  to 
demonstrate,  on  the  one  hand,  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  and  to  determine,  on  the  other, 
after  an  accurate  and  impartial  enquiry,  the 
true  limits  of  the  Roman  ponniT's  jurisdiction 
and  authority.  The  arguments  of  these  writers 
were  so  strong  and  urgent,  that  Baronius,  and 
the  other  learned  advocates  whom  the  pope 
employed  in  supporting  his  pretensions  and 
defending  his  measurer,,  struggled  in  vain 
against  their  irresistible  evidence. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  congregation  de  yiu.ri-^ 
lii.'t  which  was  first  assembled  by  pope 
Clement    VIII.   in    order    to    t&rminate   the. 
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controversy  betvi'ccn  the  Jesuits  stiil  Domini- 
Cdiis  oil  tlie  subject  o(  (irate,  had  held  sixteen 
sessions  under  the  pontifieate  of  )*.mi.  In 
these  sessions,  it  was  not  "^o  niucli  th-^ir  object 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  cause,  as  to 
consider  about  the  most  prudent  and  proper 
method  ot  fniisliiiif;  the  contest.  At  length, 
the  resiiit  of  their  long  and  serious  delibera- 
tions resembled  the  delivery  of  the  mountain 
in  the  f.ible,  bein;^  notiiin^;  more  than  a  reso- 
lution that  the  whole  controversy,  instead  of 
being  deddfJ,  should  be  st<[>pressed  ,•  and  that 
each  of  the  contcnilins;  parties  should  have  the 
liberty  of  following  their  respective  opinions. 
The  dominicans  assert,  that  Paul  h.'.d  expross- 
Jy  ordered  a  solemn  condemnation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  tiie  Jesuits  to  be  drawn  up  ;  but  was 
prevented  from  finishing  and  publishing  it  by 
his  tjuarrel  with  the  \  enttians.  The  Jesuits, 
on  the  other  hand,  represent  this  account  of 
the  dominicans  to  be  entirely  fictitious.  What 
the  truth  might  he,  wc  do  not  deem  it  of  any 
importance  to  inijuire.  Having  in  the  manner 
above  related  dismissed  the  controversy  con- 
cerning grace,  the  pope  resolved  to  compel 
the  Venetians  to  submission  by  force  of  arms. 
With  this  view  he  assembled  troops  in  the 
iluehy  of  Spoleto,  and  solicited  succours  from 
the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  who  pro- 
mised him  assistance.  .Apprised  of  his  inten- 
tions, the  Venetians  had  not  neglected  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  on  their  part,  in  order  to 
defeat  his  ambitious  designs.  Tliey  had  hired 
eight  thousand  Grisons,  and  collected  an  army 
on  the  borders  of  the  Milanese.  Besides,  their 
cause  was  considered  as  tlie  common  cause  of 
all  the  sovereign  states  of  Italy  •,  and  the  dukes 
of  Urbino,  Rlodcna,  and  .Savoy,  had  already 
otfered  their  troops  and  services  to  the  republic. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  rash  pontiff  con- 
templated with  terror  the  storm  that  was  ga- 
thering against  him.  \\'hat  contributed  to  in- 
crease his  distress,  was  the  discovery  that  the 
kmg  of  Spain,  by  his  promises  of  assistance, 
designed  only  to  amuse  him  ;  that  monarch 
having  demanded,  as  the  condition  of  cngag- 
mg  in  the  war,  a  renunciation  of  the  yearly 
triDute  for  the  kingilom  of  Naples,  and  a  sur- 
render of  Kcrrara  and  Ancona.  From  the 
king  of  France  he  coidd  not  hope  for  sutiicient 
aid  to  meet  the  formidable  opposition  which 
he  liad  provoked  in  the  field.  He  therefore 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  take  refuge  in  that 
prince's  intercession,  and  signilied  his  desire  of 
iiii  actonimodatioii  to  the  French  ambassador 
at   Konoe.      Henry's  nicdi.ition  was  accepted 


by  both  parties  -,  an.l  the  cardinal  dc  Joyeusc, 
whom  he  sent  as  hi;  representative  into  Italy, 
conducted  the  negociation  with  such  prudence, 
that  it  terminated  in  a  peace,  in  the  year  i6c-, 
though   on   conditions   not  very  honourable  to 
tiic   ambitious    pontifF.      For    tlie    Venetians 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  repeal  tlic  edicis  and 
resolutions  which  they  had  issued  out  against 
the  court  of  Rome  on  tliis  occision,  nor  to  re- 
cal   the  Jesuits  from   tlieir  exile.     They  con- 
sented thjt   the   capuchins,  and  the  other  ec- 
clesiistics  who  had  been  banished  on  account 
of  their  partiality  to  the  cause  of  Ivonie,  should 
be  reinstated  in   thc^r  respi.ctive    estates   and 
functions.      And  they  agreed  that  the  two  pri- 
soners should   be   delivered  up   to  the  French 
ambassador  by  one   of  the   secretaries  of  ths 
republic  ;  but  with  this  protest,  that  he  con- 
signed them  to  him  merely  to  gratify  his  mist 
christian   majesty,    w'ithout   any  prejudice    to 
the  right  which  the  republic  had  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  to  sum- 
mon   tliem   before   tlieir   secular    tribunals    of 
justice,     .\ftcr   the   ratification   of  the   treaty, 
the  pope,  in   conformity  with  one  of  the  ar- 
ticles,   left    Rome,    and,  arriving    at   Venice, 
with  great  solemnity  revoked  his  sentence  of 
excommunication. 

About  this  time,  the  form  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance  required  to  be  taken  by  popish  re- 
cusants In  Enjjland  having  been  submitted  to 
the  cor.sideration  of  the  college  of  cardinals, 
they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  no  true 
catholic  could  take  it  with  a  safe  conscience ; 
upon  which  the  pope  dispatcheil  a  brief  to  this 
kingdom,  prohibiting  all  papists  from  submit- 
ting to  it,  and  exhorting  them  patiently  to  en- 
dure all  manner  of  persecution  rather  than 
comply.  During  tlie  year  1609,  an  ambassa- 
dor arrived  at  Rome  from  the  king  of  Congo 
in  Africa,  to  request  that  the  pope  would 
send  with  him,  on  his  return,  learned  mis- 
sionaries to  propagate  Christianity  in  that 
country  ;  but  the  death  of  the  amh.Lss.ulor 
soon  alter  iiis  arrival,  oceasione<l  that  design 
to  be  postponed  to  some  future  time.  In  the 
same  year,  the  pope  received  letters  from  the 
king  of  Persia,  which  had  been  procured  by 
the  archbishop  of  Goa,  and  were  soon  after- 
wards followcil  by  an  ambassador  from  the 
same  prince.  These  letters  and  this  minister 
were  ir.est  probably  sent  at  the  instigation  of 
some  of  tlic  king's  Armenian  subjects  who 
had  einbraccd  tlie  catholic  creed,  with  a  view 
to  procure  some  arrangements  for  their  benefit. 
That  they  wcie  not  sent  \v  yi<"ld  spititual  obc- 
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I'.icnce  to  the   Roman  pontiJ,  as  was  at  one 
li.nc   pretended,  it  would  now  be  a  needless 
usk  to  prove.     To  tlic  Persian   embassy  suc- 
ceeded  another  privjic   one   from    Elias,    the 
Ncstorian  patriarcli  at   Ribylon,  who,  hivio}; 
received  a  confession  of  the  Roman  f.iitli  from 
I'aul  tovi-ards  the  commencement  of  his  ponti- 
licate,  now  sent  an   archdeacon  to  Rome  with 
u  new  confession,  drawn  up  in  dillerent  terms 
from  tlie   Roman,  but  intended  to   satisfy  the 
pope  that  the   failli  of  the  orientals   differed 
only  in  words  from  that  of  Rome.     But  even 
such   a  difference  could   not   be  tolerated    by 
papal  pride,  and   the  archdeacon  was  oblifjed 
to  submit,   not  only  to   the  doctrines,  but   to 
the  words  of  the  Roman  cliurch.     He  knew, 
indeed,    that    his   concessions   would   not   be 
binding  on  the  eastern  churches  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  for  such  considerations  as  th.e 
papal  court  well  knew  how  to  apply  on  season- 
able occasions,  he   would  have   subscribed   to 
any  thing  which  the  pope  had  been  pleased  to 
propose  to  him.     In  the  year  1610,  Paul  was 
earnestly  solicited  to  enter  into  a  defensive  al- 
liance with  the  king  of  France  and  the  princes 
ci   Italy:    but  he   declined   acceding  to   their 
proposals,    out   of  an   apprehension  that  they 
mtended  a  rupture  with  Spain,  and  an  invasion 
of  the  Milanese  ;  in  which  case  he  was  deter- 
mined to  observe  the  strictest  neutrality.  While 
this  subject  was   in  agitation,  intelligence  ar- 
rived at  Rome   of  the  assassination  of  Henry 
IV.,  at  which  the  pope  expressed  great  sorrow  ; 
and,  as  a  testimony  of  his  regard  for  that  mo- 
narcl),  he  assisted  personally  at  his  obsequies, 
which  were  celebrated  with  great  solemnity  at 
Rome.     Hearing  that  some  young  Frenchmen 
in  the  city  expressed   their  satisfaction  at  that 
event,  and  styled  the   assassin  the  deliverer  of 
their  country,  he  ordered  them  to  be  arrested, 
and,  after  they  had  been  submitted  to  a  judi- 
cial  process,  condemned  them  to  the  gallics. 
It  is  fair   to  conclude,  however,  that  his   pro- 
secution of  them  originated  in  other  motives 
than  an  abhorrence   of    the  turpitude   of  the 
action   which    they  applauded,    since,    to    his 
eternal  disgrace,  he  could   give  his  express  ap- 
probation to  the  doctrine  of  Suarez  the  Jesuit, 
in  defence  of  the  murder  of  kings. 

When,  in  the  year  16 14,  the  pope  received 
information  that  a  treaty  was  negotiating  be- 
tween the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
queen-regent  of  France,  for  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  prince  of  Wales  and  her  second 
daughter  Christina,  he  ordered  his  nuncio  at 
the  French  court  to  remonstrate  against  the 


proposed  alliance,  as  prejudicial  to  the  cluiroh. 
The  nuncio,  finding  that  he  made  no  impres- 
sion on  the  queen,  endeavoured   to  excite   aa 
alarm   among  the  devotees  at   Paris ;  but  his 
intrigues  were   unnecessary,   since  the  queen 
was  not  sincere  in  her  negociitions  with   the 
British  court,  and  only  inteiulcd   to  quiet  the 
discontents  of   the    French,    who    murmured 
greatly  at   the   double   alliance  which  she  liad 
contracted   in   t]»e   preceding  year  witli  Spaiii. 
Another    subject   on    which   he    directed  his 
lumcio  to   remonstrate,  was  a  decree  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  condemning  the  treatise 
of  Suarez,   of  which   the   pope   had    declared 
his  approbation,  to   be  burnt   by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman,  as  containing  pernicious 
and  damnable  doctrine.     1  his  decree  he  com- 
plained  of,  as   an  infringement  on  the  privi- 
leges of  the  holy  sec,  whicli  reserved  to  itself 
the  power  of  judging  and  determining  concern- 
ing the  tendency  of  such  works,  aiul   he  de- 
manded satisfaction  by  the  formal  animlling  of 
the  decree  ;  but   all  tlie  satisfaction  which  lie 
could  obtain,  was   only  the   suspension   of  its 
execution.     He  met  with  a  similar  mortifica- 
tion, in  an  unsuccessful  endeavour  which  he 
made  to  prevail  with  tlie  states  of  France  to 
order   tiie   publication  of   the   decrees  of    the 
council  of  Trent.     In   the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing  year,  Paul's   attention  was  chiefly  en- 
gaged  by  the   old    controversy    between    the 
Franciscans  and   Dominicans,  concerning  the 
iiniuaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  j\l,iry,  which 
was  maintained  by  the  former,  and  denied  by 
the   latter.     On   this  very  important   question, 
both   parties  were   transported  with  such  ani- 
mosity and  furious  zeal,  particularly  in  Spain, 
that  the  kingdom  was  almost  engaged  in  a  re- 
ligious   civil    war    through    their    dissensions. 
The  catholic  king,  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects 
of  this  blind  contest,  pressed  the  pope,  by  re- 
peated embassies,  to  give  an  authoritative  deci- 
sion   on    the    question    in    dispute.     All    that 
could   be  obtained  from  the  pontiff,  Iiowever, 
was  a  renovation  of  the  constitutions  of  Sixtus 
IV.   and  Pius  V.   on   that   subject ;    together 
with  a  declaration,  intimating,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Franciscans  had  a  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility on  its  side,  and  forbidding  the  Domini  - 
cans  to  oppose  it  in  a  public  manner ;  but  this 
declaration  was  accompanied  with  another,  by 
which  the  Franciscans  were  prohibited,  in  their 
turn,  from   treating   as  erroneous  the  doctrine 
of  the  Dominicans.     Shortly   afterwards,  the 
pope  was  involved   in  a  dispute  with  the  court 
of  France,  \vbich  demanded  the  estates  of  the 
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niarslml  D'Ancrc  at  Rome,  loc  tlie  u-o  of  the 
French  king.  Tliii  demand  was  ac  first  trc;it- 
ed  with  coiitsmpt  by  the  pope  ;  but  at  length 
he  found  it  prudent  to  agree  to  a  treaty  of  pur- 
tition,  by  whicli,  tliough  considerably  niurc 
than  a  moiety  was  yielded  up  to  Lewis  XIII., 
he  was  allowed  to  appropri.itc  the  remainder 
towanls  the  building  of  St.  I'etcr's  church.  Jn 
the  year  i6iq,  Paul  publiilicd  an  universal 
jubilee,  in  order  to  implore  tlic  assistance  of 
God  for  the  defence  of  tlie  church,  which  was 
endangered  by  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
Protestants  in  Bohemia,  and  the  other  coun- 
tries under  the  Austrian  dominions,  who  had 
been  provoked  to  fly  to  arms  by  the  oppressions 
with  wliich  they  were  haras.sed.  Alarmed 
at  tliis  powerful  confederacy,  the  pope  sent 
assistance  in  money  to  the  emperor;  who,  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year,  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory  which  secured  to  him  the  posses- 
sion of  Bohemia,  and  obliged  the  other  insur- 
gents to  submit.  Paul  survived  the  news  of 
this  victory  only  a  few  months,  and  died  *t 
Rome  in  January  162 1,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  pontificate  of  fifteen  years 
and  between  eight  and  nine  months. 

I'aul  V.  was  distinguished  by  very  good  abi- 
lities, as  well  zs  no  small  share  of  learning, 
and  would  have  appeared  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage in  history,  had  he  not  suffered  his  am- 
bition and  impetuous  zeal  for  the  authority  of 
the  holy  see  to  lead  him  into  measures  which 
he  could  not  support  -,  and  Jiad  he  not  also, 
while  he  indulged  his  taste  for  magnificence, 
neglected  the  atVairs  of  government,  and  sacri- 
ficed the  wealth  of  the  state  to  the  aggran- 
disement of  his  nephew  cardinal  Borghese. 
For  the  promotion  of  literature,  he  publislied 
a  bull,  commanding  all  the  religiors  orders  to 
maintain  professors  in  the  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Greek,  and  Latin  languages.  In  adorning  and 
beautifying  the  city  with  magnificent  buildings, 
he  even  rivalled  pope  Sixtus  V.  He  complet- 
ed the  large  palace  of  Monte  Cavallo,  which 
had  been  begun  by  that  pontiff'.  Besiiles,  he 
greatly  enlarged,  and  had  the  lionour  of  com- 
pleting, at  lengili,  the  stupenilous  fabric  of  the 
church  (>f  St.  Peter,  lie  extended  and  improv- 
ed the  Vatican  palace  and  library.  He  built 
two  magnificent  palaces  for  his  relations,  one 
in  the  city,  and  the  other  without  the  walls ; 
and  in  both  he  collected  the  most  valuable 
works  in  sculpture  and  painting,  and  tlie  finest 
monuments  of  antiijuity  which  he  could  pur- 
chase. He  brought  water  to  several  parts  of 
the  city,  by  34ucducts  and  subterraneous  chan- 


nels, sr.mc  from  places  at  thirty-five  miles  dis- 
tance, and  he  embtllisacd  the  streets  with  a 
great  number  of  fountains.  l\-e  was  likewise 
liberal  in  Jiis  charitable  donation';,  and  alms  to 
the  poor.  During  his  pontificate,  no  fewer 
than  sixty  cardinals  were  created,  many  of 
whom  arc  said  to  have  been  kept  by  him  in 
dependent  circumstances,  in  order  to  strungtb- 
cn  the  interest  of  his  nephew  Borghese  in  the 
sacred  college,  and  to  enable  him  to  carry  the 
election  alter  liis  own  death.  liycaut'i  Contin. 
of  I'latina.  Dup'tn.  Mortr'i.  Ncuv,  Diet.  IIi:t. 
lioitfr.  Moik.  lliit.  Eccl.  sjtc.  xvii.  S(ct.  it. 
por.  i.  ccp.  I.  2.  pn<tim.  Modern  In.  Jin:. 
%-J.  KXIII.  ch.  LXX.  s'ci.  19  — M. 

PAUL,  emperor  of  Russia,  son  of  Peter 
III.  and  Catharine  II.  was  born  in  1754..  From 
infancy  under  the  rule  of  a  jealous  mother,  and 
neither  in  mind  nor  person  formed  to  flatter 
maternal  pride,  he  was  estranged  from  all  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  regarded  neither  with  confidence 
nor  affection.  In  1773  he  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
who  died  two  years  afterwards.  In  1776  he  took 
for  a  second  wife  a  princess  of  Wirtemberg 
Stutgard,  niece  to  the  king  of  Irussia  ;  and  in 
1780  he  made  the  tour  of  a  great  part  of  Eu- 
rope. His  desire  of  serving  in  the  war  of 
1787  against  the  Turks  was  thwarted  by  his 
mother,  and  he  continued  to  reside  with  his 
family  at  his  palace  of  Gat>hlna  with  a  few 
favourites  -,  indulged  in  his  passion  of  traiiung 
some  regiments  in  the  German  disciphne,  to 
which  business  he  attend;.d  with  all  the  minute 
assiduity  common  to  narrow  undersundicgs. 
The  sudden  death  of  Catharine,  in  1796,  made 
him  master  of  a  vast  empire;  for  the  govern- 
ment of  which  neither  nature  nor  education 
had  fitted  him.  lie  was,  liowcvcr,  not  with- 
out some  qualities  valuable  in  a  sovereign.  He 
had  a  strong  attachment  to  justice,  with  an 
openness  and  frankness  which  rendered  him 
accessible  to  truth  when  properly  presented  to 
him.  His  general  intentions  were  good,  though 
often  warped  by  prejudice  and  caprice. 

Paul  began  his  reign  with  breaking  the  power 
of  the  guards,  wliich  he  cfTectcd  by  incorporat- 
ing into  tlic  regiments  all  his  battalions  from 
Gatshina.  In  many  resj>ects  he  showed  him- 
self hostile  to  the  memory  of  liis  motlicr  ;  anil 
it  was  probably  in  that  spirit  that  he  caused  so- 
lemn obsequies  to  be  performed  for  his  unfor 
tunatc  father,  compelling  the  principal  agent  in 
his  death  to  assist  at  the  ceremonial.  He  abo- 
lished many  of  her  institutions,  and  displayed 
the  restless  desire  of  change  that  she  Lrrself, 
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though  under  the  j^uidancc  of  bettcv  sense,  had 
possessed.  'I'rifling  ahcratioiis  in  the  dre^s 
and  accoutrements  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  de- 
tail of  military  tactics,  continued  to  occupy  his 
attention.  1  he  following  picture  of  him,  when 
thus  employed,  is  charactcri>tic  :  "  Every  day, 
in  the  court  of  the  palace,  in  a  plain  di-ep  green 
uniform,  great  boots,  and  a  large  hat,  he  spends 
his  morning  in  exercising  liis  guards.  Sur- 
rounded by  his  sons  and  aides-de-camp,  stamp- 
ing his  h''els  on  the  pavement  to  keep  himself 
Warm,  Iiis  bald  head  bare,  his  snub-nose  cock- 
ed up  to  the  wind,  one  hand  behind  his  b;ick, 
and  with  the  other  raising  and  falling  his  cane 
indue  time,  and  crying  one,  two;  one,  two ; 
he  prides  himself  in  braving  a  cold  of  fifteen 
degrees  of  Reaumur  witliout  furs." 

A  rooted  antipathy  to  the  French  revolution 
was  natural  to  an  absolute  monarch.  Paul, 
soon  after  his  accession,  gave  an  asylum  to 
Louis  XMII.  and  assigned  a  large  tract  of  land 
for  his  maintenance.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  free  inquiry,  he  laid  the  press  under 
the  most  rigorous  restrictions,  and  abolished 
the  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower 
classes  which  Catharine  had  established.  In 
179S  he  determined  to  employ  liis  arms  for 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  government  in 
I'rancc,  and  sent  a  large  body  of  troops  into 
(lermany  under  the  connnand  of  gener.d  .Su- 
varof.  Confederated  with  Austria,  which  now 
resumed  its  amis,  they  penetrated  into  Swit- 
zerland and  Italy  in  1799,  and  at  lirst  obtain- 
ed great  success  •,  but  wnnr  of  co-operation  and 
plan  at  length  defeated  their  purpose,  and  Su- 
v.irof,  in  the  autumn,  led  back  the  remainder 
of  his  army.  I'aul,  in  the  rage  of  disappoint- 
ment, gave  this  aged  and  faithful  conmiander 
a  very  ungracious  reception  ;  and  he  threaten- 
ed to  witlidraw  from  a  confederacy,  which  he 
charged  with  failure  in  its  engagements.  'Ihc 
honour  of  grand  master  of  Malta,  conferred 
upon  him,  sou'.ewliai  soothed  his  pride,  and 
he  prepared  m  the  iollowing  year  to  renew  his 
exertions ;  but  during  the  course  of  it  his  po- 
litics changed;  he  refused  further  subsi(iits 
from  England,  and  entirely  seceded  from  the 
alliance.  Much  displeased  with  the  Briusli 
court,  which  had  taken  possfssion  of  .Malta, 
his  next  political  object  was  to  form  a  new  nia- 
riiime  confederacy  in  the  north,  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  claim  of  neutrals  to  a 
free  navigation.  He  engaged  Sweden  and 
Denmark  in  the  cause ;  and  m  tlie  winter  of 
1 800,  he  adopted  the  violent  measure  of  lay- 
ing an  embargo  upon  all  the  British  ships  in 


his  ports,  confining  the  commanders,  and  send- 
ing the  seamen  to  a  distance  up  the  country. 
At  tliis  period  he  seemed  to  have  entered  into 
the  French  interest ;  induced,  it  is  said,  by  a 
mistress  of  that  nation.  But  despotical  power, 
joining  with  strong  passions  and  weak  intel 
iects,  liaJ  now  brought  him  to  a  state  of  ca- 
pricious folly  little  removed  from  lunacy.  He 
was  perpetually  making  regulations  of  the  most 
ab'urd  and  troublesome  kind,  'iheir  general 
spirit  was  the  maintenance  of  absolute  autho- 
rity in  all  its  rigour,  and  the  profoundest  re- 
spect for  tlie  imperial  dignity  ;  though  no  one 
could  less  inspire  it  by  his  person  and  maimers. 
1  hough  not  without  a  degree  of  generosity 
and  good-nature,  the  iiuiulgence  of  his  ungo- 
verned  caprice  was  daily  converting  him  into  a 
brutal  tyrant,  like  some  of  the  worst  emperors 
of  Rome.  ^Vhile  accounts  of  his  strange  pro- 
ceedings were  circulating  througliout  Europe, 
he  caused  it  to  be  inserted  in  the  Pctersburgh 
court  gazette,  that  the  emperor  was  said  to 
have  an  intention  of  proposing  himself  as  a 
champion  in  single  combat  against  tlie  several 
belligerent  potentates,  in  order  to  terminate 
the  war  that  had  so  long  raged.  This  sallv 
was  in  general  regarded  as  so  decisive  a  proof 
ol  derangement,  that  tlie  public  was  prepare*! 
to  expect  one  of  those  revolutions  to  wliich  the 
throne  of  Russia  is  peculiarly  li.ible.  .Accord- 
ingly, on  the  niglit  of  March  22d,  1801,  Paul 
Was  found  dead  in  his  bed  ;  and  though  it  was 
given  out  that  he  was  cut  off  by  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy,  it  is  now  generally  known,  tliat  his 
removal  being  deemed  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  state,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed,  in  consequence  of  which  Ins  cliambcr 
w.is  entered  at  the  dead  of  ni'j;!it;  and  after 
many  struggles,  he  was  dispatelied  by  stran- 
gling, lie  died  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  fiftii  of  Iiis  reign,  leaving  two 
sons  ;  the  eldest  of  whom,  Alexander,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne. — A. 

PAUL  OF  Burgos,  or  of  Sancx'a  ]\Taki.a, 
a  learned  Spanish  prelate  in  the  lifteenth  cen- 
tury, was  of  Jewish  descent,  and  born  at  Bur- 
gos, in  the  year  1353.  He  w^s  brought  up  in 
the  religion  of  his  forefathers  ;  and  as  his  fa- 
mily was  respectable  and  wcaltliy,  he  enjoved 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  and  learned  educa- 
tion. After  he  had  been  some  years  man  led 
and  settled  in  the  world,  by  reading  the  "  Sum- 
ma"  of  A(iuinas  he  became  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  baptism  he  ns- 
sumtd  the  name  of  Paul  ofSaiuta  iVhiria.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  his  wife,  he  embraced  the  ec- 
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clcsiastical  profession,  and  by  his  merits  rose 
to  coniidcrahle  employments  aiul  high  di;^- 
nities  in  the  church.  He  was  made  arch-  ' 
deacon  of  'I'revigno ;  whence  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  flie  bisliopric  of  Canhaj^ena ;  and 
afterwards  he  was  translated  to  that  of  Bur- 
gos. The  fame  of  his  merits  induced  Hen- 
ry king  of  Castille  to  appoint  him  preceptc^r 
to  liis  son  John,  the  second  monarch  of  that 
name,  by  whom  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
important  office  of  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom. He  is  said  to  have  died  patriarch  of 
Aquileia  in  1435,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
His  principal  work  consists  of  additions  to 
"  The  I'ostills  of  Nicholas  de  Lyra"  on  the 
whole  Hible,  which  arc  printed  with  tliat  com- 
mentary. He  was  also  the  author  of  a  work, 
entitled,  *'  Scrutinium  Scvipturarum,"  folio, 
printed  at  Mantua  in  1474,  and  at  Burgos  in 
1591  ;  and  of  ",  A  Treatise  on  the  Name  of 
God,"  which  was  printed  with  the  notes  of 
Drusius,  at  Franckcr,  in  1604.  Dupin  says, 
that  his  performances  abound  in  Hebrew  learn- 
ing, and  will  afibrd  much  assistance  to  the  bi- 
blical student  in  making  Iiimself  acquainted 
with  ilie  true  sense  of  the  scriptures.  Our 
prelate  liad  three  sons,  who  were  baptized  at 
the  same  time  with  himself,  and  acquired  dis- 
tinction by  thtir  rank  or  literary  productions. 
The  eldest,  named  Ali'HONsus,  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  bishopric  of  Burgos,  and  compo- 
sed a  concise  history  of  Spain,  entitled,  "  A- 
nacephalnsosis  Regimi  Hispani.v,"  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  "  Hispania  lllustrata,"  in  four 
volumes,  folio.  '1  he  second,  named  Gonsai.- 
vo,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Placentia  in 
Spain;  and  the  third,  called  Ai.vARtz-GAit- 
ciA,  published  the  liistory  of  John  II.  king  of 
Castille,  under  the  title  of  "  Memoirs,"  or 
"  Conmientaiics."      Dupin.      Moitii.      N:uv. 

Dkt.  irut.—^\. 

PAUL,  Vincent  de,  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  and  founder  of  the  congregation  of 
the  I'riesls  cf  ihe  Missio>ti  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  of  humble  origin,  and  born  at 
Foui,  or  Toy,  in  the  diocese  of  .Acijs,  in  tJic 
vear  1576.  He  was  first  employed  in  tending 
>hcep;  but  as  ho  soon  discovered  talents  which 
deserved  encouragement,  his  parents  were  c n- 
.'bled  to  send  him  for  education  to  Acqs  and 
Toulouse.  Having  finished  his  academical 
course  of  studies,  he  w;is  ordained  priest  in  the 
v>-ar  i6ro.  Some  time  altrrwaids,  being  cjII- 
i-il  to  Marseilles  to  receive  n  <maU  property  r>f 
•.vbicli  he  was  the  heir,  on  his  return  by  sea  to 
;»Jarbonne,  the  vessel  on  bcnrd  of  which  he 


had  embarked  fell  into  the  hands  of  ":oir.c  n..r- 
bary  cor>airs,  who  sold  him  for  a  slave  at  In 
nis.  Here  he  successively  served  three  didci 
ent  masters,  and  was  successful  in  reclaiming 
the  last,  who  was  a  Savoyard  renegado,  to  the 
faith  which  he  hail  renounced.  Determinc.i 
on  attempting  tlieir  escape  to  a  cliristian  coun 
try,  they  ventured  to  sea  in  a  small  boat,  ard 
happily  reached  Aigues-Mortcs  in  1607.  Af 
terhis  return  to  lii.  native  country,  Peter  \h<i. 
torio,  vice-legate  of  Avignon,  who  knew  lin 
merits,  sent  him  on  business  to  tlie  court  of 
Rome.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
minister  of  Henry  1 V.  who  ei.'.p!oyed  him  jn  * 
commission  of  importance  to  tli::t  monarch,  in 
the  year  1608.  Afterwards  I.ouis  XIII.  recom- 
pensed him  for  his  services  on  this  occasion, 
with  tlie  abbey  of  .St.  Leonard  dc  Chaulmu.  For 
some  time  he  olFiciateU  as  almoner  to  queen 
Margaret  de  Valois,  and  tlien  retircil  to  the  in- 
stitution of  his  friend  cardinal  de  Bevulle  r.t  the- 
Oratory.  On  the  recommendation  of  M.  de  Be- 
rulle,  he  accepted  of  the  poit  of  tutor  in  the 
family  of  .M.  de  Goudy,  general  of  the  galleys, 
whose  lady,  eminent  for  her  piety  and  charity, 
first  inspired  him  witli  that  design  of  founding 
a  congregation  of  priests  for  missions  into  the 
country,  whioli  he  afterwards  carried  into  ex- 
ecution.  ■  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  desirous 
of  rendering  himself  useful  to  the  miserable 
objects  under  the  care  of  his  patron;  and,  up- 
on application  to  court,  obtained  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  almoner-general  of  the  galleys,  iu  the 
year  16  19.  The  extraordinary  zeal  and  cha- 
rity which  he  exercised  in  that  employment, 
and  numerous  otlier  instances  of  his  piety  and 
benevolence,  were  long  the  subjects  of  pleas- 
ing recollection  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mar- 
sedles.  In  the  year  1620,  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
confided  to  liim  the  direction  and  government 
of  the  order  of  the  l),itigl:t(rs  of  Chant-,,  whose 
office  it  was  to  administer  assistance  and  re- 
lief to  indigent  persons,  confined  to  their  beds 
by  sickness  and  infirmity. 

.After  the  death  of  madame  de  Goudy,  he 
commenced  the  cst.ibli;.l>ment  cf  the  commu- 
nity which  he  had  projected,  at  l!\e  iK.Iegi! 
Dfi  liotn  Eii/iVii  in  Paris,  wliere  some  priests, 
who  approved  of  his  design,  associated  them- 
selves under  him  as  their  principal.  Hence 
they  went  by  turns  into  different  parti  of  tb€ 
kingdom,  where  their  labours  soon  met  with  an 
nstoniihing  degree  of  success  and  cncoaragf- 
mcnt.  Sume  years  afterwanls,  the  increasing 
number  of  his  society  induced  Vincent  dc 
r.ml  to  accept  of  tlic  gfcat  house  of  S:  Lar.-.- 
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rui  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Dennis,  which  be- 
came tlic  principal  hou>.c  of  his  order  ;  and  in 
tlic  year  i6;^2,  pope  Urban  VIII.  satisfied  of 
its  utility,  and  also  of  its  policy  as  a  powerful 
in-trumcnt  for  preserving  the  aiticliment  of 
the  lower  claist's  to  the  catholic  faith,  formed 
it  into  a  ri'piibr  conprepation,  of  which  the 
founder  was  doclarud  the  fir;^t  superior- gene- 
ral. The  rule  prescribed  to  this  .society,  obli- 
ged the  members  to  purify  themselves,  and  to 
aspire  daily  to  higher  degrees  of  sanctity  and 
perfection,  by  prayer,  meditation,  the  perusal 
of  pious  books,  and  other  devout  exerci.ses  ;  to 
employ  eight  months  in  the  year  in  the  vil- 
lages, and,  in  general,  among  the  eountry-peo- 
plc,  in  order  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles 
of  religion,  form  them  to  the  practice  of  piety 
and  virtue,  accommodate  their  differences,  and 
administer  consolation  and  relief  to  the  sick 
and  indigent ;  and  to  inspect  and  govern  the 
seminaries  in  M'hich  persons  designed  for  holy 
orders  received  tlieir  education,  and  to  instruct 
file  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the  sciences 
that  relate  to  their  respective  vocations.  So 
active  was  the  superior  in  pursuing  ilic  objects 
of  the  institution,  and  so  powerfully  was  lie 
seconded  by  the  zeal  and  encouragement  of 
others,  that  he  was  enabled  to  support  mis- 
sions, not  only  in  all  parts  of  France,  but  also 
in  It.ily,  Scotland,  Barbary,  Madagascar,  &c. 
But  his  pious  and  charitable  exertions  were 
not  confined  to  the  congregation  of  the  mis- 
sions. To  him  the  hospital  for  foundlings 
owed  its  origin,  and  an  annual  income  of  forty 
thousand  livres,  which  his  appeals  to  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  procured  for  it.  He, 
fikewise,  was  the  mean-;  of  obtaining  liberal 
benefactions  towards  the  support  of  the  hospi- 
tal of  Bicetre,  of  tlie  Salpetriere,  of  that  for  gal- 
ley-slaves at  Marseilles,  and  various  other  cha- 
ritable institutions.  He  established  and  en- 
dowed seminaries  for  ecclesiastics  ;  and  in 
times  of  scarcity  and  pestilence  which  laid 
waste  Lorrain,  Picardy,  and  Champagne,  he 
remiited  nearly  four  millions  of  livres,  in  mo- 
ney and  goods,  for  the  relief  of  those  provin- 
ces. So  high  was  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  as  a  spiritual  adviser,  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  regular  attendance  on  Louis  XIII. 
during  his  last  fickness;  and  under  the  re- 
gency of  Anne  of  Austri.i,  mother  of  Louis 
XIV.  his  counsel  was  chiefly  followed  in  the 
management  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
kingdom.  Yet,  during  the  space  of  ten  years 
in  which  he  possessed  this  itvflucnce,  he  al- 
ways  made    a    conscience    of  recominending 


the  most  deserving  candidates  for  v.icant  bene- 
fices, and  his  whole  conduct  was  governed 
by  exemplary  prudence  and  humility.  He 
died  in  i6'io,  when  ufMrly  eighty-five  years 
of  age.  He  was  beatified  by  pope  Benedict 
XIII.  in  1719,  and  canonized  by  Clement  XII. 
ill  1737.  Alorcri.  Nouv.  Dirt.  Hit.  Mosh. 
J  lilt.  Eccki.  iac.  Kill.  par.  ii.  cap.  i.  §  28. 
—  M. 

PAUL  WARNtFRin,  or  Paul  the  Dea- 
con f  Paulia  DiaconiisJ,  an  eminent  historian 
of  the  middle  ages,  was  born  of  Lombard  ori- 
gin, in  the  eighth  century,  at  Cividad  del  Fri- 
uli.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Ra- 
chis,  king  of  the  Lombards,  and  afterwards 
was  ordained  deacon  of  Aquilei  1.  Desiderius, 
the  last  king  of  the  Lombards,  invited  him  to 
his  court,  employed  him  as  a  notary  or  secre- 
tary, and  raised  him  to  the  posts  of  counsellor 
and  chancellor.  After  the  kingdom  of  Desi- 
derius was  overthrown,  and  himself  made  pri- 
soner, by  Charlemagne  in  774,  the  private  Ills* 
tory  of  Paul  becomes  obscure,  and  is  differ- 
ently related  by  different  biographers.  It  ap- 
pears probable  that  he  first  retired  to  his  na- 
tive country  of  Friuli ;  and  that  after  the  over- 
throw and  death  of  Rodgauso,  duke  of  that, 
province,  in  776,  he  took  the  monastic  habit. 
By  some  means  his  literary  merit  became 
known  to  Charlemagne,  who  took  him  into 
France,  and  probably  employed  him  in  his 
plans  of  promoting  learning  and  liberal  educa- 
tion in  his  dominions.  Paul  was  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Latin  language, 
and  he  instructed  in  the  former  those  clergy- 
men who  were  selected  to  accompany  the  em- 
peror's daughter,  Rotrude,  to  Constantinople, 
where  she  was  to  be  united  to  the  son  of  the 
empress  Irene.  A  remaining  attachment  to 
his  king  Desiderius  subjected  l^aiil  to  the  sus- 
picion of  some  designs  in  liis  behalf,  on  which 
account  he  was  banished  to  the  Diomedean 
isle,  now  Tremiti ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  would 
have  undergone  the  loss  of  his  hands  or  his 
eyes,  had  not  Charlemagne  been  unwilling  to 
disable  so  eloquent  a  writer.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  escaped  from  his  place  of  banishment, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Arlgiso,  prince 
of  Benevento  ;  and  that  on  the  death  of  that 
prince  in  787,  he  retired  to  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  where  he  ended 
his  days.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known  ; 
but  it  is  conjectured  that  he  did  not  survive 
the  year  79c;.  As  it  appears  from  some  Latin 
verses  in  the  name  of  Charlemagne,  that  this 
emperor  retained  a  great  esteem  and  affection 
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for  Paul  whilst  in  his  monastery,  the  susjjicion 
whith  he  had  incurred  mu^t  prubablj;  have 
been  proved  groundless  or  frivolous. 

Paul  Warnclrid  was  a  copious  writer,  and, 
considering  his  aj;e,  is  deserving  of  much 
praise.  I-iis  Latin  poetry  may  rank  with  the 
best  of  that  period,  but  certiinly  falls  much 
short  of  cl.i.-,sical  purity.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
hymns,  of  panegyrics  of  saints  and  eminent 
personages,  and  other  short  pieces.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  is  an  elegy  addressed  to 
Cliarlemagne,  in  order  to  obtain  :he  liberty  of 
a  brother  who  was  brought  prisoner  in'.o 
France  after  tlie  defeat  of  Dcsiderius.  Of  his 
proie  writings,  by  much  the  most  valuable  is 
his  work  "  De  Gcstis  I.angobardoruni,"  in 
six  books,  the  only  liistory  of  tli.it  nation  which 
we  possess.  Although  there  are  probably  er- 
rors in  his  account  of  their  origin,  though  the 
chronology  is  inaccurate,  and  some  of  the 
narrations  appear  fabuloun,  yet  it  contains 
many  important  facts  whicii  otiierwise  would 
have  been  lost,  and  atfordi  some  curious  views 
of  rude  society.  "  His  pictures  of  national 
iiiainicrs,  (say»  Gibbon,)  though  rudely  sketch- 
ed, are  more  lively  anil  faithful  than  those  of 
liede  and  Gregory  of  Touri."  Several  edi- 
tions ot  it  have  been  given,  and  Muratori  lias 
inserted  it  in  his  great  collection  of  the  Italian 
histuria)is,  with  a  fragment  or  continuation, 
supposed  to  be  by  a  more  recent  author.  I'aul 
likewise  contributed  to  the  Roman  liistory  en- 
titled "  .Miscelia,"  in  whicli  he  «  as  the  conti- 
nuator  of  Eutropius.  J  lis  additions  appe.ir  to 
have  consisted  of  some  extracts  from  ecclesias- 
tical history,  anil  of  two  book<,  from  tlic  time 
of  Julian  to  that  of  Justinian  1.  He  also  wrote 
an  abridged  liistory  of  the  first  bishops  of  .Metz, 
and  other  pieces  of  ecclesi.istical  biography, 
and  made  a  collection  of  iiomilies  by  the  order 


of  Charlemagne. 
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PAULA,  a  saint  in  the  Human  calendar, 
was  a  descendant,  on  tlic  maternal  iide,  from 
the  noble  families  of  the  Scipios,  and  Paulus 
^Emilius,  and  born  at  Rome  about  the  yc.ir 
440.  Ik'comiug  a  widow,  she  renouhired  the 
world  and  aecompanied  .St.  Jtrnnie  to  I'akstinc, 
■■\herc  she  was  made  superior  of  .1  mona.stery 
.u  liethlehem.  .She  studied  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, that  the  might  better  understand  the 
.criptures;  and,  after  spending  several  years 
ni  tiie  superstitious  practice  cf  excessive  mor- 
tiiications  and  austeiitics,  which,  Jerome  ^ays, 
lie  lrei|ucntly  atteinpt-d  to  mudcr.ite,  ili^d  m 
.jv4,  at)oul  the  a;;.:  of  &l:y-six.     l-uither  par- 


ticulars concerning  her  may  be  found  in  Hierem. 
Ep'ist.  lx.\xvi.  and  under  our  articles  £u»TO- 
cmuM,  and  JiiKOMK,  St.— M. 

I'AUI-L  Grkiorv,  a  learned  J'oli'ih  divine 
of  t!ie  protestant  persuasion  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  appointed  minister  of  the  church 
of  W0I3  near  Cracow,  in  the  year  nj^. 
Afterwards  he  becamit  pastor  an<l  senior  mi- 
nister of  the  chureli  of  Cracow.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  tiic 
Trinity  in  I'ol  wid,  though  he  did  not  ailvancc 
further  than  the  Arian  hypothesis.  For  the 
freedom  with  which  he  avowed  atid  defended 
his  opinions  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  expelled  from 
Cracow,  when  lie  retired  to  Racow,  where 
he  died  at  a  great  age  about  the  year  1591. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  An  Fxplanaiion  of 
difficult  Passages  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  i" 
dillercnt  treatises  against  the  lawfulness  of  a 
christian's  undertaking  offices  of  civil  magis- 
tracy, or  bearing  arms  ;  the  (irst  impression  of 
"  'I  he  Citechism  of  Racow,"  which  was  af- 
terwards altered  by  Lxliu-  Socinus,  and  P>  ter 
Statorius  ;  and  various  pieces  in  the  trinita- 
ri.m  controver.-^y,  which  are  enumerated  in 
ilandii  V.i'A oth.  .inlitriiittar. — M. 

PAULI,  Simon,  a  medical  and  botanical 
writer,  was  born  in  160-}  at  Rostock.  He 
lost  in  his  childhood  his  father,  who  had  been 
pl'vsician  to  the  queen  of  Denmark,  but  re- 
ceived a  royal  pension  to  enable  him  to  pursue 
his  studies.  He  travelled  into  the  Low-coun- 
trips,  England,  France,  and  Gcrmanv,  and 
took  the  degree  of  ^L  D.  at  Witteniberg  in 
1630.  After  practising  some  yeirs  at  Rostock, 
he  removed  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  occu- 
pied the  chairs  of  anatomy,  surgery,  and  bo- 
tany,  in  the  medical  college,  in  1648  he  wi. 
nominated  court  physician,  and  he  rose,  in 
i6jrt,  to  the  post  of  first  physici.m  of  king 
!•  rcderic  lil.  He  iield  the  sinie  otfice  under 
Christiern  V.,  and  died  in  168  J,  at  the  age  of 
sevoniy-seven.  Hi.s  services  were  rewarded  in 
16(^6,  with  the  prelature  of  .Arhusen,  which 
rem.iined  in  his  fajnily.  Tiiis  piiysician  pub- 
lished various  professional  works,  of  \rluch 
tho'-e  relative  to  botany  and  the  materia  nsetlici 
are  best  known.  His  "  Qu  idrip.iriitum  dejim- 
plieium  Medicaiiientoruin  Facultatibu',"  lirst 
printed  at  Rostock  in  1O40,  and  several  times 
reprinted  with  augmentations,  i,s  .in  agreeably 
written  account  o.  u  hat  the  ancients  ha»o  10- 
corded  concerning  the  powers  of  vegetable 
simples,  togeUier  villi  the  results  of  his  own 
experience.  It  i:>  arranged  aco9n)ing  to  li.r 
four  :ieaiuns  of  tiic  year,  a|i<l  ha.>  little  ot  bo- 
4  x:  I 
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Unical  Of  plijaicjl  scioiiCP,  but  is  cliicfly  devot- 
ed to  practice.  To  the  Inst  edition,  ihc  cha- 
r.icters  of  pl.iiits  from  'I'ounii-'fort  are  addnl. 
His  «'  I.ibcllum  dc  Usii  et  Abusu  Tulinci  tt 
llcrbx  I  liox,"  i65i,  is  chiefly  a  severe  cen- 
sure on  the  use  of  t!io>e  articles.  In  i6^b,  he 
pubhshed  "  Mor.i  Danica,"  quarto,  witli  fi- 
gures, cliiefly  from  liobel  ami  oflier  authors. 
It  contains  the  dcscriptioiif,  synonyms,  and 
medical  virtues  of  nntivc  D.mish  pl.ints,  ar- 
ranj;ed  according  to  the  seasons.  His  "  Viri- 
d..ria  Regia  varia  ct  academica,"  165^,  is  a 
catalogue  of  plants  in  the  botanical  gardens  of 
Copenhagen,  Paris,  "Warsaw,  Oxford,  Padua, 
Leydtn,  and  Groningcn.  Pauli  was  likewise 
a  studious  cultivator  of  anatomy,  and  the  first 
who  dissected  human  bodies  in  tiie  theatre  at 
Copenhagen.  He  published  several  orations 
relative  to  this  science,  and  gave  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  method  of  preparing  skeletons. 

Jami.s  Hunry,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
hrc.iight  up  to  piiysic,  anil  for  some  time  filled 
tlie  anatomical  chair  at  Copenhagen.  He  was 
afterwards  nia<le  professor  of  history  and  royal 
historiographer,  and  at  lengtli  was  employed 
in  affairs  of  state,  and  ennobled  by  Christiern 
v.,  on  which  occasion  he  took  the  name  of 
Rosenschild.  He  published  some  anatomical 
works.  Halleri  Bibl.  Anni.  et  Bjait.  Eloy 
Diit.  Hi  si.— A. 

PAU  LINUS  PONTIUS  MEROPIUS,  or 
PAULINUS  NOLANUS,  a  celebrated  pre- 
late and  ecclesiastical  writer  in  the  fifth  centn- 
'  ry,  was  descended  from  a  Roman  patrician  fa- 
mily, and  born  at  Burdegala  in  Gaul,  now 
Bourdeaux,  in  the  year  353.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  the  famous  Decius  Ausonius,  under  whom 
lie  made  a  considerable  progress  in  literature, 
and  cultivated  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  poetry 
with  success.  Ausonius  being  aftcrw.Trds  call- 
ed to  Rome,  that  he  might  be  preceptor  to  the 
son  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  Paulinus  quitted 
Ins  native  place  and  followed  him  to  that  city, 
where  he  acquired  much  reputation  as  a  pleader 
in  the  forum.  So  respectable  was  the  charac- 
ter which  he  established,  that  he  was  raised  to 
the  consular  dignity  wliile  very  young;  and  lie 
acquitted  himself  in  his  senatorial  capacity,  in 
a  manner  that  gave  universal  satisfaction  to  the 
Roman  citizens.  Having  married  a  Spanish 
lady,  named  Therasia,  with  whom  he  obtained 
a  very  large  fortune,  he  took  his  leave  of 
public  affairs,  and  indulged  his  inclination  for 
seeing  foreign  countries,  visiting  almost  all  the 
western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the 
course  of  his  travels  he  formed  an  intimacy 


with  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  .St.  Ambrose  of 
Milan,  and  other  eminent  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racters ;  liis  conversation  with  whom  appears 
to  have  pro<luccd  such  strong  religious  impres- 
sions upon  his  mind,  that  he  determined  to  be 
baptised.  His  wife,  likewise,  wlio,  it  secras, 
had  before  submitted  to  the  same  rite,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  confirm  that  resolution. 
-Accordingly,  he  received  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism from  Dclphinus,  bishop  of  Bourdeaux,  in 
the  year  3<)i.  Afterwards  he  went  into  Spain, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  liarcclona  ;  where 
he  and  his  wife,  having  lost  their  only  child, 
and  being  without  any  prospect  of  other  issue, 
spent  their  time  in  devout  contemplation  and 
ascetic  exercises,  applying  the  greatest  part  of 
their  property  to  benevolent  and  charitable 
uses.  To  divert  Paulinus  from  this  change  of 
life,  and  to  recal  him  again  to  the  pursuit  of 
secular  concerns,  Ausonius  and  his  other  friends 
had  recourse  in  vain  both  to  persuasion  and 
raillery.  At  Barcelona,  so  high  was  the  vene- 
ration which  all  classes  of  people  entertained 
for  him,  that,  in  the  year  393,  he  was  in  a 
manner  compelled  by  their  urgent  intreaties  to 
be  ordained  presbyter ;  but  not  before  he  had 
obtai'.icd  their  promise  that  he  should  be  at  li- 
berty to  remove,  as  he  had  intended,  into  Italy. 
During  the  following  year  he  arrived  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect 
by  all  ranks  ;  till,  perceiving  that  pope  Siricius 
and  the  clergy  were  growing  jealous  of  him» 
he  withdrew  to  a  country-house  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nola  in  Campania.  Having  passed  about 
fifteen  years  in  this  place,  together  with  his 
wife,  in  that  manner  of  living  which  they 
adopted  in  Spain,  Paulinus  was  chosen  aiwl 
ordained  bishop  of  Kola,  in  the  year  409,  as 
some  think  ;  or,  as  Pagi  argues  with  great 
appearance  of  probability,  in  403.  The  early 
part  of  his  episcopate  was  disturbed  by  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Goths,  who  conquered  and 
plundered  the  city  of  Nola  ;  but  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  tranqu'llity,  a  bright 
example  of  piety,  benevolence,  and  charity, 
and  the  object  not  only  of  veneration  but  of 
delight,  to  per.sons  of  all  ranks  and  parties. 
He  died  in  431,  in  the  seventy-eightli  year  of 
his  age.  His  genuine  works  consist  of  "  Let- 
ters" and  "  Poems,"  which  are  partly  instruc- 
tive, but  chiefly  lively  and  entertaining.  They 
are  correct,  perspicuous,  and  elegant ;  but  the 
high  praise  which  Ausonius  has  bestowed  upon 
the  poems,  is  greater  than  they  merit.  The 
first  edition  of  all  the  pieces  attributed  to  our 
author  was  publislicd  at  Paris  in  1516,  octavo^ 
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and  they  were  afterwards  inserted  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  the  "  Orthodoxographa,"  as  well 
as  the  sixth  volume  of  the  "  Bibl.  Patr."  Tlie 
best  separate  edition  of  them,  is  th.Tt  published 
at  Paris,  in  1684,  in  two  volumes  quarto  ;  the 
first  of  whieh  contains  the  genuine  pieces,  and 
the  second  sueli  as  are  doubtful.  Cave's  Hut. 
Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  sitr,  ^rian.  Pagi  Ciit.  in  A- 
tial.  Bnronii,  An.  403.  x. — xiii.  Diipin.  ,\Jo- 
nri.      Ncitv.  J)ict.  Hi  si. — M. 

PAULINUS,  patriarch  of  Aquilei.i  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  w!io  is  honoured  by  the 
Calliolies  with  the  title  of  saint,  on  account  of 
his  zealous  defences  of  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  was  born  in  some  part  of  the 
Austrian  dominions.  He  distinguished  him- 
iclf  by  his  Laborious  application,  and  zeal  for 
the  advancement  of  karning  and  science.  His 
proficiency,  considering  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  w.is  very  considerable,  and  entitles  him 
to  a  high  rank  amang  his  J.atin  contemporaries. 
By  his  erudition  l.e  recommended  himself  to 
the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne, 
w])0  bestowed  on  him  various  substantial  marks 
of  his  favour,  ami,  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  776,  promoted  him  to  tiie  patriarchate  of 
Aquiieia.  In  the  year  793,  he  published  a 
little  treatise  in  defence  of  the  Trinity,  against 
Elipand,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  entitled,  ''  Sa- 
ero-Syllabus,"  which  is  inserted  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  *•  Collect.  Concil."  During 
the  following  year,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  opposition  to  the  opiiilons  of  Elipand, 
andof  Feli.v,  bishop  of  Urgela,  at  the  council 
of  Frankfort ;  aiid,  having  convened  a  synod 
3t  Aquiieia,  procurid  the  condemnation  of 
them  as  heretical,  in  7^5.  Two  years  after- 
wards, on  the  application  of  the  famous  Al- 
cuin  to  Charlemagne,  Paulinus  receive<l  the 
commands  of  the  emperor  to  enter  more  fully 
into  a  defence  of  the  orthodoi;  doctrine  against 
the  bishop  of  Urgela ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  produced,  in  798,  his  '*  Lib.  Ill 
adversus  Feliccm  Orgelitanum,"  which  were 
first  published  by  Duchesne,  together  with  the 
author's  smaller  treatise,  at  the  end  of  "  Al- 
cuini  Opera,"  printed  at  Paris  in  1617.  It  is 
proper  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  "  Lib. 
VI I  adversus  Felicem,"  which  were  formerly 
attributed  to  Paulinus,  have  been  restored  by 
the  learned  world  to  Alcuin,  as  their  red  au- 
thor. Similar  justice  has  likewise  been  ren- 
dered to  Paulinus  himself,  by  the  Parisian  eili- 
tors  of  the  last  edition  of  "  St.  Augustines 
Works ;"  who,  upon  the  credit  ot  ancient 
Mi>S.,  have  assigned  to  the  patriarcb  of  Aqui- 


ieia the  treatise  «•  de  ."^alutaribus  Docum«niis," 
which  used  to  pass  under  the  name  ot  the 
Atrican  bishop.  Besides  the  articles  alre.-^dy 
mentioned,  fragments  of  "  a  Letter  to  Mti^- 
tulphus,"  from  our  author,  severely  reproving 
tlut  lord  for  putting  his  wife  to  death,  on  tlie 
charge  of  adultery  preferred  against  Jier  by  a 
single  witness,  and  also  an  entire  "  Ltltt-r  to 
the  Lmi)cror  Charlemagne,"  are  inserted  in 
the  seventli  volutne  of  the  •'  Collect.  Concil." 
in  the  first  volume  of  I5aluze"s  "  Miscellan." 
some  other  fr.>gments  of  piec<-5  by  him  inav 
likev.•i^e  be  found.  A  couiplcte  edition  of  ill 
his  works,  with  learned  notes  and  illustration., 
was  published  at  Vei.ice  in  1737,  by  John 
Francis  Madrisi,  a  priest  of  the  congregation 
of  the  Oratory.  Paulinus  died  in  the  year 
804.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  I'J.  I.  stil>  sj, .  J'.i."n. 
Diipin.      Moitri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist — M. 

PAULLINI,  Cup.isthn-Fr.ancis  a  phy- 
sician and  naturalist,  was  born  in  1643  at  Eise- 
nach in  Thuringia.  He  studied  at  various 
universities,  was  crowned  poet  a:  Hamburgh, 
made  irjaster  of  arts  at  Wittemberg,  and  took 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Leyden.  He  travelkil 
into  several  of  the  northern  countries,  and 
practised  in  his  profession  at  Hamburgh,  Al- 
tona,  and  in  Ilolstein.  He  received  the  title 
of  count  palatine  for  his  services,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  prince-bishop  of  Munstcr  to 
the  offices  of  his  first  physician  and  historio- 
grapher. In  1689,  he  retumetl  to  his  native 
place,  where  he  died  in  171 2.  He  was  a 
member  of  tlie  acadeinies  of  the  Naturae  Cu- 
riosorum  and  Ricovrati.  This  physician  made 
himsLJf  known  by  several  monographs,  or  se- 
parate dissertations  on  subjects  in  tiic  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  ;  such  as  his  '*  Cyno- 
grapiiia  curiosa  }"  "  Bufo  bretiicr  descriptus;'' 
"  Tractatus  de  Anguilh  ,"  "  Talpa  descripta  ;" 
"  Lagographia  curie  sa;"  "  Lycographia ;" 
"  Onographia ;"  "  De  Lumbrico  terrestri ;'' 
"  Sacra  Herba,  seu  Salvia  Descripta  ;"  "  De 
Jalappa  \"  "  Nucis  Moschatte  Descriptio." 
in  these,  as  well  as  in  some  papers  communi- 
cated to  the  Acad.  Naturx  Curioa.  there  is 
more  matter  of  curiosity  than  exact  observa- 
tion, and  a  tendency  is  displayed  to  fabulous 
and  wonderful  narraiicn.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  his  "  Objcrvatinnes  P!.ysico-Medk~," 
which,  however,  cort.iin  some  things  worthy 
of  observation.  He  wrote  likewise,  "  Thea- 
trum  lllustr.  Viroruni  Corbciac  Saxonica;."  and 
some  otlier  woiks.  llalUri  liibl.  Alcd.  rt  Ar.M. 
Eh'i  Out — \. 
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in,  (L.it.  Pahmriiis.)  a  man  of  Ictlors,  son 
ij»'  a  learned  phy^ician,  Julien  le  Paulmier, 
was  born  in  tlic  district  of  Auge  in  1587. 
He  was  brouglit  up  in  t]ie  protcstant  re- 
ligion, which  w.!--  that  of  his  parents,  and 
passed  some  yiars  in  the  house  of  du  Moulin 
At  Paris,  wlicre  he  attended  the  iecii'res  of 
Casaubon  and  otlier  learned  men.  At  siMeen 
he  was  sent  to  Sedan,  where  he  perfected  him- 
>c!f  in  classical  studies,  and  went  tlirouph  a 
course  of  philosophy.  He  afterwards  studied 
the  law  at  Orleans,  .ind  Lmployed  several  sub- 
seiiucnt  years  in  travelling,  and  adding  to  the 
cspious  store  of  his  litvrary  acquisitions.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-three  he  entered  into  the 
army,  and  served  with  reputation  in  Holland 
a^.iinst  the  Spajiiards  under  the  princes  Mau- 
rice and  Henry  of  Nassui.  After  the  peace 
lie  passed  some  time  upon  the  paternal  estate 
in  Normandy,  and  then  again  served  in  Loi'- 
riiiie  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  cnvalry  given 
him  by  the  duke  of  Longueville.  Returning 
with  honour,  he  finally  settled  at  Caen,  where, 
at  an  advanced  age,  he  married  an  English  lady 
of  fortune.  He  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
iiid  to  the  society  of  the  men  of  erudition 
with  which  Caen  at  that  time  abounded, 
among  whom  it  is  sufficient  to  nicntion  Huet 
a'ul  Bochart.  He  was  the  first  planner  of  the 
academy  there  established,  and  supported  it 
Tgiinst  the  efforts  of  malice  and  ignorance. 
With  irreproacluble  mmners,  he  preserved 
the  high  spirit  of  a  military  man;  and  Huet 
rcLites,  that  when  he  was  almost  in  a  state  of 
decrepitude,  being  insulted  by  a  rude  and  inso- 
li.-nt  young  man,  he  sent  him  a  challenge,  and 
obliged  him  to  deliver  his  sword  and  beg  his 
life.  He  was  greatly  :ifRicted  with  the  stone, 
for  which  he  twice  underwent  the  operation  of 
lithotomy.  After  many  severe  sufferings,  which 
he  bore  with  gre.it  resignation,  he  died  in 
1670,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  M.  de 
(irentcmesnil  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
quickness  of  parts,  and  composed  with  great 
facility  poems  in  the  Cjreck.  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  languages ;  it  may  be 
supposed,  however,  that  such  effusions  could 
have  little  more  merit  than  that  facility.  His 
most  valuable  performances  were  of  the  criti- 
cal class.  At  the  persuasion  of  Huet,  he 
published  a  collection  of  observations  niaiie  in 
the  perusal  of  various  authors,  under  the  title 
of  "  Exercitationes  in  op'imos  Auctores  Gr^- 
cos,"  1668,  quarto,  i  he  great  labour  of  his 
latter  years  was  a  "  ])escription  of  ancient 
Greece,"  in    ^atin,  published   after   his  death 


at  Lcyden  in  1678,  quarto.  A  dissertatian 
which  he  wrote  in  1679,  concerning  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Lucan  and  Virgil,  w;is 
printed  at  Lcyden  in  1704,  in  the  "  Disserta- 
tiones  selecta;  ct  critic;c  de  I'oetis,"  of  J.  Ber- 
kel.      Hintitn  de  Reius,  ijfc.      A/oreri. — A. 

PAULUS  y^GiNETA,  a  celebrated  Greek 
physician  and  sOrgeon,  was  a  narive  of  the  isle 
of  j'Egina,  and  probably  flourislied  in  the  se- 
venth centurv,  during  the  reign  of  Uie  empe- 
ror Heraclius,  and  while  Amru  was  prefect  ot 
Egypt.  He  studied  at  Alexandria,  and  travel- 
led throughout  Greece  and  in  other  countries 
for  improvement.  Where  he  practised  in  hts 
profession  is  not  known.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  he  resided  at  Rome  ;  but  it  is  moio 
probable  tliat  he  lived  in  some  place  under  the 
Saracen  dominion.  The  Arabians  iiave  given 
him  the  title  of  an  accouclicur,  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  man  upon  record  who 
practised  the  obstetrical  art.  As  a  writer, 
though  he  was  principally  a  compiler  from  his 
Greek  predecessors,  yet  he  gives  much  of  his 
own,  at  least  what  is  not  contained  in  any  ex- 
tant author  before  his  time.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled,  "  De  Re  Medica,'  in  seven 
books.  Of  these,  the  sixth,  which  relates  en- 
tirely to  surgery,  is  the  most  valuable.  It  de- 
scribes many  operations  which  are  not  men- 
tioned by  his  predecessors,  and  it  has  served 
for  the  groundwork  of  some  of  the  most  noted 
systems  of  surgery.  The  author  appears  ro 
have  been  an  experienced  practitioner.  1  iic 
first  edition  of  this  work  in  Greek  was  printed 
at  Venice  in  1528,  folio.  It  has  since  fre- 
quently been  r<?printed  with  different  Latin 
translations.  It  is  given  with  the  "  .Artis  Me- 
dic'.e  Principes,"  Paris,  1567,  folio,  with  the 
version  of  Cornarius.  There  are  also  separate 
publications  of  this  author's  "  Salubria  de 
Sanitate  tucnda  Praecepta,"  "  De  Crisi  et  Die- 
bus  Criticis,'"  and  "  Pharmaca  Simplicia."  1  he 
Arabian  physicians  had  a  great  ettetm  for  the 
writings  of  Pnnlus,  and  Honain  translated  them 
into  the  Ar:ibic  linguage.  His  surgery  has 
been  translated  into  French.  Freiiul's  Hist. 
of  PkyjirL  Halleri  Bibl.  JlfeJ.  ct  Chiiurg. 
Ehy  Dict.—X. 

P.\ULLJS.  CvRus  Fi  GRITS,  called  Pant  the 
Si!eittwr\\  because  he  was  at  the  iiead  of  the 
royal  silentiaries,  otiicers  whose  business  it 
was  to  prevent  noises  in  the  palace,  flourished 
in  the  sixth  century  under  the  emperor  Justi- 
nian. He  is  saiil  to  have  been  of  an  illus- 
trious family,  and  possessed  of  hereditary  opu- 
lence, but  to  have  been  more  distinguished  for 
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leartiing  and  eloquence.  He  wrote  several 
poems  in  the  (Jreck  language;  among  which 
was  one  giving  the  history  and  description  of 
rhe  church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  in 
above  a  thousand  hexameters.  This  h.is  been 
preserved  to  our  times,  and  was  published  in 
the  collection  of  Byzantine  hi>torians,  with  a 
translation  and  notes  by  ]")u  Cange,  J'tirii, 
1670.  He  also  composed  a  poem  on  the  Py- 
thian Thermx,  and  some  epigrams  in  the  An- 
thology. Fasjii  Poet,  ct  liistor.  Grisc.  Stixii 
Ofionia  t .      Gibbon . — A . 

FAUSANIAS,  an  eminent  Lacedemonian 
commnnder,  was  the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  and 
nephew  of  Leonidas,  who  full  at  1  liermopyla;. 
lie  was  appointed  guanlian  of  his  minor  cou- 
sin, Plistarchus,  son  of  that  king  ;  in  right  of 
wliich  office,  during  the  absence  of  the  other 
king,  he  possessed  tlie  chief  magistracy.  When 
Mardonius,  the  Persian  general,  invaded  Greece 
with  a  mighty  host,  Tausanias  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief  of  the  allied  army  r.iised 
to  oppose  him.  After  soine  skilful  manoeuvres, 
in  wliich  he  appears,  by  a  feigned  retreat,  to 
have  thrown  the  Persians  into  disorder,  Pau- 
sanias  brought  on  a  general  engagement  at  Pla- 
ta;a,  B.  C.  470,  in  which  .Mardoniut.  was  entirely 
<iefeated  with  great  slaugiitor,  and  killed  in  the 
field.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Atiienians, 
who,  during  the  battle,  had  been  engaged 
against  some  Greeks  in  the  Persian  interest, 
the  camp  of  Mardonius  was  taken,  with  a  vast 
booty.  Pau.sanias  showeil  a  nobleness  of  mind 
in  rejecting  the  proposal  of  one  of  the  leaders, 
that  the  body  of  the  Persian  general  should  be 
sought  for,  in  order  to  be  treated  with  the 
same  indignity  that  had  bten  ofl'ercd  10  that 
of  Leonidas.  He  also  gave  a  striking  lesson 
to  the  Greeks,  by  ordering  the  Persian  cooks 
to  prepare  such  a  banquet  as  ihtir  master  was 
wont  to  partake  of,  whilst  his  own  servants 
were  to  dress  a  simple  Spartan  meal,  and  then 
pointing  out  to  his  ofTictrs  ilic  folly  of  a  luxu- 
rious people  coming  to  conquer  a  poor  and 
hardy  one.  He  next  proceeded  to  punish  the 
traitors  to  the  cause  of  Greece;  and  marching  to 
1  hebes,  obliged  that  city  to  deliver  up  the  heads 
of  the  Persian  party,  whom  he  put  to  death. 

'i  he  effect  of  success  upon  his  own  mind, 
however,  was  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  pride  and 
arrogance,  and  inspire  ambitious  designs.  He 
assumed  to  himself  all  tiie  honour  ol  the  b.ittic 
of  PlatXM  ;  and  upon  a  golden  tiipod,  which 
he  presented  to  the  temple  of  Delphi,  h'-  put 
an  inscription,  recording  only  his  own  name 
ai  author  of  the  victory.     '1  he  command  of 


the  united  fleet  being  glv!-n  liim,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  freeing  the  Grecian  cities  from  the 
I'er'iian  garrisons,  he  behaved  with  great  par- 
tiality to  his  own  couniiymeji,  and  treated  the 
otlier  ofiicers  witli  haughtiness,  and  the  com- 
mon men  with  severity,  whilst  the  justice  ol 
Aristides,  and  the  affability  of  Cimon,  gained  all 
hearts,  and  restored  to  tile  .\thenians  the  naval 
supremacy  of  Greece.  Pausinias  performed 
what  was  enjoined  him  at  Cyprus  and  B)/an- 
lium  ;  and  having  at  the  latt.r  place  taken 
c.iplivi;  Several  noble  Persians,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  royal  kindred,  he  sent  thtm 
to  Xerxes  with  a  letter,  propasing  a  private 
alliance  with  that  king,  on  the  condition  of 
being  nude  ruler  of  Greece  under  Jiis  autho- 
rity. .Some  suspicions  of  this  negociation  get- 
ting abroad,  he  was  recalled  to  Sparta,  and  un- 
derwent a  trial  for  his  life  ;  but  no  sufficient 
evidence  being  brought  against  him,  he  was 
fined  and  liberated. 

Returning  to  the  army,  instead  of  acting 
wiih  more  caution,  he  openly  adopted  the  Per- 
sian habit  and  manners,  and  went  into  all  the 
excesses  of  that  luxury  which  he  had  decried. 
It  would  appear  that  his  mind  was  somewhat 
disordered  in  conse^|uence  of  the  following 
tragical  incident.  Having  been  captivated  by 
the  ch.irms  of  Cleonice,  a  young  wom:n  of 
good  family  at  Byzantium,  her  parents,  not 
daring  to  refuse  his  solicitations,  obligeel  her  to 
comply  with  liis  desires.  In  order  to  save  her 
blushes,  she  rcquesieil  that  the  lights  might  be 
extinguished  when  she  should  enter  his  cham- 
ber. It  unfoitunaiely  happened  that  in  the 
dark  she  stumbled  over  one  of  the  lamps  ■■,  the 
noise  of  which  suddenly  awakening  Pausanias, 
ho  fancied  an  assassin  M'as  co.Tiing  to  murder 
him,  and,  starting  up,  plunged  a  d.iggor  into 
her  breast.  When  he  discovered  the  fatal  error, 
he  was  almost  distracted,  and  from  that  time 
imagined  that  the  blood  of  his  Cleonice  f)crpe- 
tu.tliy  demanded  vengeance.  He  left  Uvi^an- 
tium,  and  repaireil  to  Heradea,  where  he 
found  persons  who  putcnded  to  evoke  and  pa- 
cify the  spirits  of  the  deceased.  That  of  Cle- 
onice was  called  up  before  liim,  and  made  to 
say  to  him,  "  When  you  come  to  Sparta,  you 
will  find  a  tcrmiiution  to  your  suffrrinijs.  ' 
He  went  thither,  still  (Kcupied  with  his  plot 
of  betraying  his  country  to  the  Persians.  For 
this  purpose,  he  e  irried  on  a  correspondence 
with  Artabii/iis.  a  sutr;ip;  and  all  the  messen- 
gers he  sent  were  put  to  death,  that  they  might 
not  betray  him  on  their  return.  It  is  said  that 
he  in  vain  attempted  to  cngag--  lhcnii>t(  clcs. 
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then  an  exile,  to  concur  in  his  measures.  Be- 
coming at  Icngili  impatient,  he  wrote  a  per- 
emptory letter  to  Art.ibiziis,' which  he  com- 
mitted to  one  Argiliiis,  hii  particular  favour- 
ite. The  voung  man,  alarmed  by  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  any  former  messengers,  unstalcd 
the  packet  ;  and  finding  a  direction  to  put  him 
to  death,  immediately  disclosed  the  flatter  to 
the  cphori.  In  older  to  obtain  a  fuller  proof 
,11:  liiist  Pausanias,  the  magistrates  directed  Ar- 
j;iliu'i,  as  if  in  fear  of  his  life,  to  take  refuge  in 
(lie  temple  of  Neptune  at  Tsenarus,  causing  at 
tiic  same  time  a  cavity  to  be  dug  near  the  al- 
tar, in  which  some  of  them  lay  concealed.  Pau- 
saiiias,  hearing  of  liis  liaviiig  taken  sanctuary, 
repaired  tliithcr,  much  disturbed,  and  asked  him 
the  reason  of  iiis  procec'ding.  A  conversation 
en>u?d,  which  fully  assuicd  the  ephori  of  his 
guilt,  and  tliey  resolved  to  apprehend  him. 
Becoming  apprized  of  tlieir  intention,  he  fled 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  Chalcioecus,  the 
inviolable  sanctity  of  which  threw  them  into 
some  perplc.vity.  ^Vhile  they  were  in  doubt 
what  to  do,  the  truly  Spartan  mother  of  Pau- 
s.Tuias  brought  a  brick,  and  set  it  against  the 
iloor  of  the  temple  ;  her  example  was  follow- 
ed, till  he  was  completely  immured.  ^S^len 
he  was  dead  with  hunger,  his  body  was  brought 
cut,  and  interred  by  his  friends.  In  such  a 
■wretched  manner  did  this  great  but  vicious 
man  terminate  his  days,  B.  C.  474.  Ccn:. 
Ntf>cs.      Plutarch  in  Ciinone.      Univ.  Hist. — A. 

PAHSANIAS,  a  Greek  topographical  wri- 
ter, flourished  in  the  second  century,  under 
Adrian  and  »he  Antonines.  If  he  was  the 
same  orator  or  grammarian  whom  Philostratus 
records  under  that  name,  he  was  a  native  of 
Cesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  studied  under  the 
celebrated  Herodes  Atticus.  His  provincial 
uronunciation  impeded  his  success  as  a  speaker, 
but  he  obtainevl  reputation  by  his  compositions. 
Hf;  declaimed  both  at  Athens  and  Rome,  in 
which  last  capital  he  died  at  an  advanced  age. 
I'rom  the  writings  of  Pausanias  himself  we 
derive  very  little  information  concerning  his 
life.  He  seems  to  have  travelled  extensively, 
and  besides  his  extant  work  on  Greece,  he 
composed  descriptions  of  Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia. 

'I'he  "  Description  of  Greece"  by  Pausanias, 
though  not  a  very  well-written  performance, 
is  highly  valuable  to  the  antiquary,  and  con- 
tain;, much  information  no  where  else  to  be 
met  with.  It  is  a  kind  of  itinerary  through 
(Greece,  in  ten  books,  in  which  the  author 
notes  ev«ry  thing  remarkable  that  fell  under 


his  observation,  such  as  temples,  theatres, 
sepulchres,  statues,  paintings,  public  monu- 
ments of  all  kinds,  the  sites  and  dimensions  of 
ruined  cities,  and  the  scenes  of  important 
transactions.  In  some  parts  lie  gives  historical 
details,  antl  in  those,  his  style,  which  is  ordi- 
narily common  and  negligent,  rises  to  a  degree 
of  dignity.  His  work  abounds  with  fabulous 
narrations,  but  such  as  were  traditionally  con- 
nected with  the  places  described  ;  whence  he 
docs  not  seem  to  deserve  Julius  .Scaliger's  severe 
epithet  of  "  Gr.-eculorum  omnium  menda- 
cissimus."  What  he  himself  saw,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  misrepresented^ 
Pausanias  was  first  published  from  the  press  of 
Aldus  in  15  16  by  the  care  of  INIarcus  Musuru>. 
The  best  edition  has  been  reckoned  that  of 
Joach.  Kuhnius,  Gr.  and  Lit.  folio.  Lip;. 
i6g6;  but  it  is  probably  excelled  by  the  mo- 
dern one  of  J.  F.  Pacius,  Lips.  1794-97,  four 
volumes  octavo.  The  French  translation  by 
the  abbe  Gedoyn  is  much  esteemed.  Foisn 
L/ist.   Grin:      Jlloreri.     Jiibliogr.  Diet. — A. 

PAUSIAS,  an  eminent  painter  of  antiquity, 
flourished  about  350  15.  C.  He  was  a  native 
of  Sicyon,  the  son  of  Brics,  wlio  was  his  first 
master.  He'  was  instructed  in  the  branch  ot 
painting  called  encaustic  by  Pamphilus,  and 
was  the  first  who  became  famous  in  it.  Ho 
was,  likewise,  the  first  who  adorned  chambers 
with  painted  ceilings.  He  understood  the  art 
of  fore-shortening,  which  Pliny  describes  by 
saying  that  when  he  wished  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  length  of  an  ox,  he  did  not,  as  was  the  for- 
mer practice,  place  it  transversely  to  the  eye, 
but  vertically,  yet  produced  tlic  full  effect  by 
the  disposition  of  the  liglits  and  shades.  He 
stems,  also,  to  have  been  the  first  flower- 
painter  ;  for  Iiaving  in  his  youth  been  ena- 
moured of  Glycera,  a  maker  of  garlands,  he 
attempted  by  his  art  to  imitate  the  beauties  of 
nature  which  she  had  assorted,  and  copied  a 
great  variety  of  flowers.  At  length  he  made 
a  portrait  of  Glycera  sitting  with  a  garland, 
M-hicii  was  one  of  his  most  famous  perform- 
ances, and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Stepha- 
mplocos.  He  chiefly  painted  sjnall  pieces,  one 
of  which,  representing  a  boy,  was  called  //«•- 
nicresios,  as  being  finished  in  a  single  day.  PJc 
also  executed  some  large  works,  among  which 
was  a  sacrifice,  in  Pompey's  portico,  containing 
the  figure  of  the  ox  above  alluded  to.  He 
passed  his  life  at  Sicyon,  which  was  long  re- 
garded as  the  proper  country  of  painting, 
i'he  debts  of  the  state  having  obliged  tlie 
Sicyonians  fo  sell-  their  pictures,  those  of  Pau- 
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sias  were  brought  to  Rome  in  the  ediltsliip  of 
8cjuius,  where,  as  we  learn  from  a  line  in 
ihe  .Satires  of  Horace,  tliey  were  a  great  object 
of  admiration  to  the  connoisseurs.  I'liiiii  Hiit. 
Nitt.  I.  xxxv. —  A. 

PAUTRE,  Antony  le,  an  eminent  French 
arcliitcct,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1614.  He  dis- 
tinguiihed  liimself  by  his  taste  in  the  decora- 
tion of  buildings,  whicli,  though  soniewliat 
heavy,  was  grand  and  majestic,  and  much 
superior  to  that  for  baublei  and  petty  orna- 
ments. Several  edil'ces  from  his  designs  were 
erected  in  t!:e  capital  and  its  environs,  of  which 
the  most  noted  were  the  wings  and  cascade  of 
St.  Cloud,  the  church  of  the  nunnery  of  Port- 
royal,  and  tlie  hotels  of  Gevres  and  Ijeauvai-^. 
He  was  appointed  architect  to  monsieur,  the 
king's  brother,  anil  finally  first  architect  to  the 
king.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Acadeiny  of 
Architecture  from  its  lirit  institution,  ar.d  pub- 
lished a  woik  on  that  art,  entitled,  ''  Lcs  Oeu- 
vres  d'Architccture  d'Antoinc  le  Pautre,"  of 
which  the  (irst  edition  appeared  in  165  i.  He 
died  in  1691. 

John  i.e  Pautke,  the  elder  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  an  eminent  designer  and  en- 
graver, and  understood  tlie  decoration  of  plea- 
aure-houses.  His  engraved  plates  amount  to 
tooo, and  served  for  studies  to  the  ablest  artists 
in  Prance.  His  compositions  are  overcharg- 
ed with  sculptures  and  architectural  ornaments, 
which  prove  that  his  fertility  was  superior  to  his 
t.iste.     He  died  in  1682. 

Petlr  le  Pau  ire,  born  in  :66o,  was  son  to 
tlie  architect,  ii  is  genius  led  him  to  sculpture, 
which  he  studied  during  fourteen  years  at 
Rome.  On  Ids  return  he  was  employed  in 
several  public  works,  of  which  the  movt  cele- 
brated is  a  group  of  Eneas  bearing  Anchises  on 
Ills  shoulders,  and  holding  Ascanius  in  his 
h.and,  which  was  placed  in  the  garden  of  the 
l  uiileries.  liis  performances  display  much 
fire  a.nd  imagination,  but  are  sometimes  incor- 
rect. He  died  in  1 744,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four.  D' Aygiiivillc;  Vits  dts  Anhlt.  Uf  det 
S^iilf'ttiiii. — A. 

PAUW,  N.  Di:,  a  CJormnn  canon,  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  philosophieal  writings, 
cf  wliich  the  •)rincipal  were,  "  Recherehoi 
IMiilosophiquec  sur  les  Americains,  lcs  Egyp- 
tiens  ct  les  Chinois,"  two  volumt'S,  1768,  and 
'•  Kccherchcs  riiilosophiqncs  sur  les  Grecs," 
iwo  volumes,  1787,  reprinted  at  Paris  in  seven 
volumes  octavo,  1795.  In  these  work*  tlierc 
i  i  much  learning  and  ingenuity,  but  joined  \vit!» 
.a  bold  spirit  of  coiijiciur.-,  and  a  di>po-it:o;» 
vol..  VII. 


to  contradict  ail  received  notions.  1  hey  were 
much  reail  and  coinroveited  at  the  time  of 
their  appearance,  but  have  lost  a  great  part  of 
tlie-ir  original  reputation.  M.  de  Pauw  wai 
niueh  esteemed  by  the  great  Frederic,  as  one 
of  the  free  speculators  of  the  time,  and  for  the 
same  reason  was  obnoxious  to  the  clergy.  His 
private  character  was  estimable.  He  died  itC 
Xanton  near  Aix-Ia-ChapeUe  in  1799.  Hj 
was  uncle  of  Anacharsis  ( luots,  who  wji 
famous  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  Ffcutii 
revolution.     Antv.  Dut.  Hut. — A. 

PAYS,  Re.se  LP.,  a  writer  of  the  light  and 
pleasai.t  class,  wa,  born  at  Nanis  in  1(136. 
He  was  brought  up  to  business,  and  obtained 
the  poK  of  dincior-general  of  the  gibelles  in 
Dauphine  and  Provence,  in  which  pn)»i:jc« 
he  pa.'sed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life.  He 
made  himself  known  in  the  gay  and  litera- 
ry world  in  1685  by  a  littJe  production  of  inter- 
mingled verse  and  prosi-,  cniit!c<i,  "  Amities, 
.Amours,  et  Amourcttis,"  which,  notwith.t.wid- 
ing  its  provincial  origin,  was  read  with  avidity 
ill  Paris.  The  ladies  of  that  c.ipital  being  curi- 
ous in  their  enquiries  as  to  the  person  of  tJie 
author,  he  addressed  to  the  duchess  of  Ne- 
mours a  "Portrait'  of  himself,  written  in  the 
same  style.  He  professed  10  imitate  Voiiure, 
but,  as  the  admirers  of  that  writer  alleged,  with 
very  inferior  powers.  Boileau,  in  one  of  his 
satire;:,  puts  into  ilie  mouth  of  a  ridiculous 
country  critic,  as  a  sentence  denoting  bad  ta^ie, 

LcVnT<,i;in.  mentir.nt  un  bcudrn  rl'><>'nt, 
Mai:*  jc  lie  truu\x*  rteii  dc  beau  daiu  cc  Voiiure. 

Le  Pays,  however,  had  the  good  senfe  not 
to  show  himself  oiVended  with  this  stroke  of 
satire,  but  paid  a  visit  to  the  poet,  and  obtained 
Iiis  frientlship.  He  does  not  scciii,  indeed, 
to  have  risen  higher  than  the  cliaractcr  of  a 
sinall  wit.  Prom  his  Letters  lie  appears  (o 
h.ive  visited  England  and  Holland,  upon  which 
countries  he  make  some  frivolous  renurkt, 
more  impertinent  than  humorous.  He  was 
honoured  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  with  the 
knij-hthood  of  St.  Michael,  and  was  associated 
to  the  ac.idemy  of  .\rles.  His  latter  davi  were 
dis(|uieted  by  a  law  suit,  by  the  event  cf  which 
he  was  cor.demned  to  pay  a  considerable  sum 
fur  one  of  his  associates  who  had  embezzled  the 
public  money.  He  dieil  iooii  after,  in  \fi<yi, 
at  the  age  of  lifty-four.     liijif.     Mtrrri. — A. 

PA/C,  J  \:.tE.s-Ai.vABF.z  iJii,  a  Spanisli  jcsuit 
and  pious  writer  In  the  ^ixtccnth  and  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Toledo, 
in  :he  ye.ir  1:60.      Mtfr  ha»ing   been  taugt  t 
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the  classics  and  pliilosopliy,  nt  the  ngc  of  eigh- 
teen he  commenced  his  noviciate  in  the  society 
of  Jesus,  and  soon  distinguished  liinisclf  by  the 
composition  of  pious  meditations,  on  whicii  his 
tutors  bestowed  warm  approbation.  He  went 
through  his  theological  course  at  Alcala,  and 
was  afterwards  sent  by  his  superiors  to  Peru. 
Here  he  occupieil  successively  the  chairs  of 
philosophy  and  divinity  at  Lima,  with  the 
Jiighest  applause,  sedulously  devoting  the  liours 
not  demanded  by  his  professional  duties  to 
<livine  contemplation,  and  the  composition  of 
those  works  which  were  from  time  to  time 
given  to  the  public.  From  Lima  he  was  sent 
to  presiile  as  rector  of  the  society's  college  at 
Quito;  whence  lie  was  transferred  to  the  same 
post  at  Cusco.  Afterwards  he  filled  the  higli 
office  of  provincial  of  Peru  during  six  years. 
While  he  was  visiting  the  different  establish- 
ments belonging  to  the  order  in  this  capacity, 
he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  illness  at  Potosi, 
which  carried  him  off  in  1620,  when  about 
sixty  years  of  age.  He  is  highly  panegyrized 
by  his  biographers,  as  having  exhibited  an 
illustrious  example  of  all  the  christian  virtues, 
and  uniformly  practised  that  rigid  mortifica- 
tion and  self-denial,  to  which  the  Catholics 
ascribe  exalted  merit.  His  works  are  written 
in  Latin ;  but  they  have  been  translated  into 
many  of  the  European  languages,  and  are  held 
in  high  estimation.  Their  titles  are,  "  De 
Vita  SpirituaJi,  ejusque  Perfectione,  Lib.  IX," 
1608,  folio;  3.  "  Compendium"  of  which  was 
iligested  by  a  priest  of  Bois-le-duc,  and 
printed  in  1620,  octavo  ;  *'  De  Extermin.itione 
Mali,  et  Promotione  Boni,  Lib.  V,"  1614, 
folio ;  "  De  Inquisitione  Pacis,  sive  Studio 
Orationis,  Lib.  V,"  1617,  folio;  and  the  fol- 
lowing, prefixed  to  pieces  extracted  and  con- 
densed from  the  author's  larger  works  :  "  Du 
Vita  religiose  instituenda,  five  de  quotidiana 
Virtutum  Exercitatione,"  1613,  i2mo.  after- 
wards revised,  and  enlarged  by  the  author  into 
two  volumes,  octavo ;  "  Meditationes  tripar- 
titce,"  1620,  quarto;  "  De  Humilitate,  Virtu- 
turn  omnium  Fundamento;"  "  De  Virtutum 
Adeptionc,"  &c.  Sctivlli  Bibl.  Script.  Soc. 
Ji-Jit.     Monri,     Notiv.  Diet.  Iliii. — M. 

PAZM.ANI,  Peter,  a  celebrated  Hunga- 
rian cardinkil  who  ilouiished  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  descended  from  a  noble  Transyl- 


vanian  family,  and  born  at  Great- Waradin  in 
Hungary,  but  in  what  year  w?  are  not  iiiforni- 
cd.  Ht  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  the 
year  1587,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the 
progress  which  he  made  in  the  difl'ercnt 
blanches  of  literature,  sacred  and  profane.  In 
the  year  1607,  he  was  selected  on  account  of  his 
superior  acquirements,  to  be  professor  of  jihilo- 
sophy,  and  afterwards  of  divinity,  at  the  col- 
lege of  Gratz  in  Styria,  in  which  posts  he  ac- 
quitted himself  with  universal  ^atisfaction  and 
applause.  Afterwards  he  devoted  himself  to 
missions  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
is  said  to  have  had  great  success  in  opposing 
the  progress  of  the  reformed  opinions,  and  in 
bringing  back  many  wanderers  to  the  fold  of 
the  catholic  church.  By  his  zeal  and  activity 
he  so  powerfully  recommended  himself  to  the 
emperor  Matthias,  and  the  principal  Hungarian 
nobility,  that,  upon  a  vacancy  taking  place  in 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Gran,  orStrigonia,  lie 
was  nominated  to  that  station,  and  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  pope,  against  his  own  inclination, 
obliged  to  accept  of  it.  Being  by  this  appoint- 
ment primate  of  the  kingdom,  he  assiduously 
exerted  himself  in  establishing  a  strict  disci- 
pline, and  correcting  the  relaxed  manners  of 
the  Hungarian  clergy.  For  the  encourage- 
ment of  literature,  he  also  founded  colleges  at 
Prcsburg,  Posen,  and  other  places.  In  the- 
year  1629,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  IL,  pcpc  Urban  VIIL  promoted 
him  to  the  purple.  By  the  same  prince  he  was 
afterwards  sent  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  He  died  at  Posen  in  1637,  when 
on  his  journey  towards  Vienna,  to  attend  the 
councils  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  He 
published,  "  Acta  et  Dccreta  Synodi  Diocce- 
sanze  Strygonicnsis,  celebratae  Tyrnauia:," 
1629,  quarto,  which  will  be  useful  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical historian  ;  *•  Sermons  on  the  Gos- 
pels for  all  the  Sundays,  and  several  of  the 
Festivals  throughout  the  Year,"  1636,  folio, 
in  the  Hungarian  language  ;  "a  Collection  of 
Prayers,"  octavo,  in  the  same  language,  which 
has  undergone  numerous  impressions ;  and  a 
multitude  of  doctrinal,  practical,  and  contro- 
versial treatises,  in  Hungarian  and  Latin,  of 
which  a  long  list  is  given  in  Sotvilli  Bibl. 
Script.  Soc.  Jeju.  Moreri.  Njciv.  Diet. 
Ilisi.—U.        ■ 
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